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Rev&.Mr. J. When aid tlie distress oommenooP— Towards the end 
Lampard. 0 f 1896. 

* ' When did the prices go up high P— In Scptomher 1896, 

but in the earlier part of the rains rioo was sola at nvo < seors 
a rupee, and later on it was impossible to get any grain. 

Who are the people who supply you with gram?— 

- Local grain merchants. The local hania was away 
supplying grain on the works, and so put us to considerable 
. inconvenience. 

Who was this bania P — One Ham Sao of Balaghat. 

Does ho .ordinarily deal with your part of the 
country P — Yes, but there is a great difficulty of transport ; 
the roads are very bad, Jeutcha built ; wo depend mostly 
on Banjaras. 

Are there many Banjaros in your village P — None. 

Are the Barbaras in these days reduced in number? 
Yes, the railway has largely taken away their profession. 

Is the forest closed to themP — I don't know. 

When did. Government relief measures commence? 

In the beginning of January. 

. The two tanks mentioned by you in your. noto, wero they 
part of the relief-work P — No, private relief -work started 
by mo from money collected for the purpose. 

What works did Government start?-— Tanks chiefly, 
and road-work from Baihar to Balaghat. 

When did people commence coming to your works?— - 
1st November. I had somo 800 people on one tank and 
600 on tho other. 


Do you think in a famino like this distanco is tho real 
teBt of distress P — I do not think so ; they hold on 
until tho ond, and they-dio, although there may bo relief 
works at a distance of 20 miles from them. Bor people like 
those in these districts roliof-works closo to them is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Do yon think tho D ration of tho Code sufficient 
to keep a man in health P — It is small for a working man. 
I have no experience of it ; I think B wago is reasonable and 
sufficient. 

Thoro is difference of opinion as to whether parents 
could bo trusted with either the cash-dole or grain-dolo 
of their children P — In very many cases they cannot bo 
trusted. 

Is it so among all classosP — Yes, other than aboriginal. 
I have therefore suggested thatkitchons’Bhould bo multiplied 
(please see page 7 of my written evidence). " 

Did you see any difference between tho Gonds, Baigas, 
and the ordinary Hindu as regards tho treatment 
of their ohildren P — The Baiga ond tho Gond stuck to thoir 
children to the last. I cannot say that of the other low 
castes, such as Bankas, Marars, Chamois and Mahars. . 

Any sweepers among them P — No. 

Had you any hospital attached to yonr relief works P — No. 

How did you deal with sickness ? — I am quite an 
amateur . iu that line ; ordinary quinino and other simple 
remedies were tried in tho case of fover ond other sickness, 
but when cholera broke out Government sent an hospital 
assistant. 


Were these both new tanksP — Yes. 

Yon finished both of themP — Yes. 

Do thoy hold wator P — The one at Nikam does hold water, 
and not the other. 

Do yon think that the people who oamo to yonr tank 
works wero in need of relief? — Yes, I think so. 

Were they agricultural labourers? — Yes, and small 
oultivators. 

Had they any property by selling which they could 
support themselves? — No, when they sold their cattle "they 
had ooma to their last resource. 

Were there any weavers among your workers ?— Scarooly 
any, but there was among the labourers a weaving caste 
known as Pankas, who came from Baipur side, but these 
people have forgotten their trade and have now become 
agricultural labourers. 

Any carpenters or other trade P — No, tho village lohar 
wanted relief like others. Land is the only resource 
for 96 per cent. 

You say in your noto that tho only criticism yon can 
offer os regards Government operations is that thoy started 
relief late ; yon mean “relief measures ” generally? — Yes. 

You say you paid Famine Codo rate. What rates uto 
those P — I paid B rotes. 


You had chargo of a kitchen. Can you tell ns 
what was the condition of the children when they came in? 
— Not very bad ; nearly all the childron belonged to the 
village. 

Were they fallon in condition P — No, thoir parents 
had been regularly on works. 

What did you feed them with P — Bico, dal and vegetable. 

Did you notico any scurvy P— No. 

- Had you any difficulty in getting vogetahlo P — No. 

I gather from page 6 of your printed noto that 
you are of opinion that “ gratuitous villago rolief ” is a most 
costly form of help. What would you substituted — My 
adviee and suggestions will bo found under “ &,’. I am of 
opinion that cash distribution Bhould bo avoided, as it leads 
to peculation, extortion, and many other evils, and pcoplo 
toll a lot of lies in order to get tho cash rolief. 

Do you recommend the opening of forosts. Do 
you think forest produce sufficient?— Yes, tho forest 
should at such times be thrown open, although tho aborig- 
ines are the only olnss of people who will bo able to take 
advantage of this concession. I do not think forest produce 
olono sufficient to maintain tho Baigas. It has to bo supple- 
mented ; the Baigas, although they ore fully acquainted 
with all sorts of edible fomt roots, etc., still suffered 
_ severely. 


How did you task them? — I bad no task-work, I simply 
got out of thorn ns much work as I could. 

You found that they worked very well?— Yes, my 
work compares favourably with that of Government. 
I supervised tho works myself. If I found a man sick, lame 
or unablo to work, I paid him his day’s wago and sent him 
homo for that day ; tho others wero not hindered. 

Was the takavi loan spent for tho purposes for which it 
was taken ? — I think so *, tho people arc very grateful to 
Government for thoso loans. 

Do you think that thoso pcoplo who got takavi 
advanced and employed labour, paid proper rates r — I think 
so ; they adhered to tho conditions, which were, I think, 
do by ih feet for a rupee, that is about half the work 
done under ordinniy circumstances. 


J s . y?ur idea nhout rosidonco on works? Di 
you think it is reasonable? — I think tho objections o 
tno people to rcsido on tho works reasonable, but the lowc 
classes or migratory pcoplo don’t object. 

a IHtie Pihers object?— They havo perhap 

'2 tfr-irs 

aSi-irSwssffi Sr.&g Pirate 


You uto of opinion that kitchens should be -started 
earlier P — Yes. 

Had they any repugnance to go to thokitchons P — Oh, no. 

(Mr. Bose.)— You. started rolief works of your own P— 
Yes. 

When P— 1st November 1896. 

What was tho scale of payment adopted by yon P 
—I paid Codo rates of wages : ordinarily during the harvest 
time thoy got about ono kuru (or 3 to 4 seers of dhan, 
grain for a day’s work.) 

How much did you givo tho Baigas P — Half Codo rates. 

What is tho averago pay of a labourer P— A farm 
servant gets G kliandy of dhan for tbo wholo year, a kbandy 
being about 120 seers, or 240 lbs., and H4 in cash, and 
at times ho gets clothes, but not regularly. I pay this 
wage myself. 

What docs a day-labourer get P— Two score of dhan. 
Pcoplo will work for lower wages in their own villages 
rather than go to other villages for a higher wage. Farm 
servants enjoy other privileges; their wives, relatives, 
and children arc also employed on tho farms. 

(President ). — Is the day-wage of a man and a woman tho 
samcP — A man gctsalittla more ; 2 annas is the full rate 
of pay for a man. The malguzais do not pay them in onsih 
at all. 
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from the point of economy, the application for 6 months 
of the haTd-and-fast Code system of task-work was, in my 
opinion, disastrous, and this was considerably aggravated by 
the ncccssitr for employing all applicants for work and by 
the practice’ which at first obtained of giving a money-dole 
to dependants. 

The people quickly realized that the D wage which they 
were all entitled to was in the case of families a comfortable 
allowance, and when this was supplemented by a money- 
dole to dependents, the works proved so attractive that 
charges conld not be opened fast enough, and many which 
were suppos d to he limited to 6,000 contained for weeks 
together as many again to the ntter dis-organization of 
the staff and all discipline. This overcrowding led to many 
abuses, much peculation and waste of money, and the evil 
would have tended to increase rather than diminish, bnt for 
the late hut timely introduction of the piece-work system. 

The only regret is that it was introduced so late in the 
season as to render a fair trial almost an impossibility. The 
change was effected during the monsoon season when super- 
vision was extremely difficult and inspection, which was more 
of a necessity at this period than any other, could only be 
carried out by hurried visits and under the most trying rir- 
cuinstances. The introduction of this system combined with 
the demand for field labour tended to the gradual reduc- 
tion of numbers on the works, and in very few cases indeed 
was there any increase beyond the maximum figures reached 
in May and June. 

The extent to tchich i eorksof public utility may be avail- 
able as relief-teorks. 

60 and 51. — I have already given a statement showing 
Number of •• chsiyw ’* the number of charges under the 
epenn), »nd wnrl:« on which Public "Works Department in my 
$»a. drclc when attendance on the 

relief-works was at a mnximnm, 
and also a list of the roads and the mileage on which they 
were employed — {vide Statements A and B). 

The whole work was practically that of roads. In the 
"Baihar Talisil of Balagliat some few tanks were constructed, 
and two or three were taken up in ltaipur. 

_ For an “ unmotalled " road on which the work would con- 
sist of kinking alone, and assuming it to be an ordinary plain 
ro:ul with nn average bank of two feet, the nnmber of day- 
units that could be profitably employed per mile would be 9,0t)0 
— {ride calculations attached). 

5-. — For a 11 metalled " road which includes earth-work, 
... , , . moortim soling and collection of 

per'imi'*!" ef < ** !r " ln “ metal for two 4j-inch coats and 
which should suffice for five years 
nearly, I calculate that the number of day-units would 
amount to S<t,Ot)0. This is exclusive of work on metal con- 
r-ilidation, which is not a suitable one for relief-workers with- 
out the aid «.f rolh rs. 



*pve thst should givtn to nnv one L-nii!? is three chnina nt 


conld he proposed in all districts, as the want -of communica- 
tions is certainly one of the most pressing needs in the Prov- 
inces. 

55 and 66. — On no road has more metal been collected 

. . ...... than would suffice for two 4§-inch 

Metal collection. coats> tt( < roads vcre under 

maintenance, this would not 'he in excess of the require- 
ments for five years, and would scarcely suffice for that 
period on lines carrying heavy traffic. 

As to the value of metal collection as a means of employ- 
ment of relief labour, I am of the opinion that there is none 
better. On existing roads any quantity of material is 
always certain of being utilized sooner or later,' and as tbo 
collection forms the greater part of tho^ expense of the 
upkeep, and tbo material in no way deteriorates by being 
kept, it is one of tbe most advantageous means that can be 
devised for benefiting the State as well as relieving distress. 

It has other advantages — a metal-breaking camp is con-" 
eentrated, and is the easiest of all forms of labour to super- 
vise and to deal with, whilst inefficient labour -can by a 
few weeks’ practice easily acquire the knack required for a 
fair outturn. 

_ 67, 69 and 60. — Tillage tanks are not, in my opinion a form 
„ . v . of relief-work which should be 

1 B ' undertaken by the Public Works 

Department, except in conjunction with a road work. It 
would be preferable to leave such small works to he 
arranged for through tho malguzar. Tho works must of 
nccesnty he small ones, usually not more than 600 people 
could be profitably employed without undue crowding of 
tbe space. They would be scattered, generally some miles 
apart, and would need on officcr-in-chargc and a profes- 
sional establishment at each place. They are useless for 
irrigation purposes unless proper masonry outlets can bo • 
constructed, and this is not a suitable work for unskilled 
labour. Finally, being situated close to tlio village, they 
attract labour which is not in pressing need of State relief. 

Some nine tanks were undertaken in Balnghat, they were 
long distances apart, all arc useless until the masonry outlets 
can be constructed os they arc intended for irrigation pur- 
poses. The four constructed in Baipur wero for tho nso of 
tho villagers and their cattle. 

Such petty village tanks may in ordinary years be of 
some advantage to the villages at which they arc construc- 
ted, but they could in no way be regarded ns a protection 
against fnminc, because being of comparatively small depth 
and area, the Bamc causes which bring about a famine would 
tend to dry them up, moreover they are mostly used for 
irrigation purposes, the water is run off each season, and 
they arc dependent on caoh monsoon for being replenished : 
if the monsoon fails they arc useless. 

As to large and small works and the distance test. 

71. — Ibelicvo that the great majority of workers were 
„ . drawn from a radius of five or six 
»«** »" d only those whose 
villages were quite close returned 
homo at night. But every camp contained somo 
wanderers from afar and a smnll proportion of those who 
came from a distance of about ten miles- Beyond this I do 
not think the charges attracted labour without snerinl induce- 
ments, but I understand that in one camp in Wardha people 
under special measures were induced by the Tahsiluhr to 
co mo a distance np to 25 milts from the uplands west of 
Kotoli to the works on Arvi-Ashti Bond. 

73. — In the event of there being any large public works 

Drafttoe over ling ilMtaett. •*&&* «* '*]■’«*>> there was a 
. strong demand for labour, I 

sbonld not hesitate to recommend conveying labourers 
long distances in preference to employing them on smaller 
works near their homes, but this course would doubtless 
add to the difficulty in disposing of them at the clew of 
the works, and they would have to be drafted back again 
in the same way. 

7*1 and 75.— As regards residence on the works, the 
Enitror* eotUseft*. *>nmb*rs who look advantage of 
, . .... , , the shrltiT crert.d varied a goes! 

H 1" n Brest extent 0 a the proximitv of 

the vilup-s to the ramp, but 1 think on the whole that 
re-r’rtw,- 1 n the works was the rale rather than the exero- 
..on. I-s-l-n-e was never n rendition of relief, and 

{o r, '*- urn { ° th'dr villa;*.-* at night 
n \ /r j«r.*ifnvu to i'o io, 

T7 -.~ 1 d ? «nt think it would pra-tirntly hr 
p sol-.e t'icuVf res-dr.. w on the work* obligate ry if the 
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.taken out of an halt excavated, pit,, and the calculations and 
..deductions of -previous .measurements : arc laborious and 
..practically almost an impossibility with.so limited a -staff as 
’is, generally available. In all.cases pay on .section measnre- 
.ments with an allowance for settlement and bulk. I would 
'insist upon contractors paying their .labourers twice a week 
.and in .the presence of .the .Officerrin-charge. -Contractors 
.almost invariably work on the family ^stem and. arrange 
with the headman to • excavate a .certain quantity for a 
certain snm. This should be the .basis, and before any picce- 
•work is commenced, a regular table of rates must be drawn 
up in which tho variations in accordance with the price of 
grain is clearly shown ; the rate per 100 c. ft. of all work 
undertaken should be entered in two columns — the amount 
"due to the workers per 100 c. ft. and the amount at the 
percentage agreed upon due to the contractor. 

There should be no minimum, and the rates payable to 
the labourers should be fixed- with reference to a fair task, 
plus an allowance for inexperience, condition, and tho price 
of grain. 

To prevent professional diggers from taking an undue 
advantage .of .the .relief-works, I would fix a maximum 
iboyond. which no extra payment wouldibc made. 


(Relations of Civil and Public Works Officers in.connec- 
' <i on with the management of relief works . ' 

114- to 128.— The -procedure ’ adopted in these 
Sole ontiioritj oyer the Provinces is accurately described 
etnfl to be vested In -Public in paragraph 14 ox air. . 
.Worie, Department. ‘Higham’s Beport on the Central 

Provinces famine works, and it -has worked, on tho whole 
very satisfactorily. But it must bo clearly- ‘laid down that 
every -official' on the -works-is subordinate to the Sub-divi- 
sional Officer and Executive Engineer. There was on this 
account occasional friction with" the -Medical- Department, 
some Civil Surgeons claiming that -the Hospital Assistants 
were absolutely under their, control for transfer and duties, 
whereas ,the postings should -bo entirely in the hands of the 
Public "Works Department ;.and Civil -Surgeons, as Inspect- 
ing Officers, should be empowered. only to issue. orders on 
medical and .sanitary matters. 

•Inspecting officers included Tahsildara, -but I am of the 
.. _ _ opinion that no official under the 

Inspecting officer. ^ ^ Extra -Assistant Com- 

missioner -should be allowed to inspect works. I cannot 
recall any useful criticisms made by Tahsildars, and occa- 
sionally their inspections were resented by the Officers-in- 
charge and considerable friction engendered thereby. 

I havo already said that tho "Officcr-in-charge 

nnw i- should be drawn from a higher 

Officer- in-charge. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ hcad ^ 

Camp, and Public Works Department subordinates cannot 
be altogether independent of him. If he draws less pay and 
allowances than the latter, he cannot command the respect 
and obedience necessary for good discipline in tho Camp. 

Every matter connected with tho Camp should bo under 
the control of tho Public Works Department, and tho 
Officer-in-chargo must he the responsible official on that 
spot- 

Disorders in camps were extremely rare, and such as there 
..... were, were caused by the minor 
p ' officials, and not by the labourers. 

I see no necessity to vest any one with magisterial powers. 
It would probably be abused. 

Other details of management. 

12-1 and 123 — The unit of payment should be the pice, 
and on task-work payments shonld be made dnily. 

I have already indicated the method of payment I wonld 
r.jocon on task-work. recommend, lrat experience has 
shown that the muharrtrs em- 
ployed in the late fnminc are a most unreliable class, and 
that an enormous amount of peculation was systematically 
corned out by them. Payments were made through them 
only l>ocau«o no other establishment was available. It would 
be tirrimble in my opinion to have independent well-paid 
cas-nrrs who*.' sole duty would be to make payments and 
k. no m.<.i at all go through the gang muhnrrirs hands. 

A charge shonld be- strictly limited to 5,000 which 
l!.-ni: g cants r la nth h as many as one Ofiicer-in-eharge 
'f. m . . - “snag.-, but it is quite useless 

n aVrr-g a regulation of this sett if at the same time it is 


held that.evcry applicant for work is to he admitted irre- 
spective, of his or. her condition. 

This understanding forcibly impressed on all Officer s-in- 
charge caused more confusion,- waste and general demoraliza- 
tion -than any measure I know of. 

Single "charges from this canso alono when situated in 
•places where populous villages abounded ran up to 8, 9, 10 and 
d2,000 to -the utter subversion of all organization, and new 
-charges opened on the task-work system to meet the rush in 
.turn became overorowded. Had-a strict system of medical 
examination and of paymcnts-by-results been in force in 
conjunction with tho task-work, no such oycrcrowding.wonld 
have occurred. . * 

Except in metal-breaking camps, where tho work was 

_ . , , concentrated and under -control, 

Emotion or a task. may be adm ; ttcd . that t ho 

exaction of any adequate task was a pure -farce,- .and that 
generally the figures entered in tho gang register of the 
task done bore no relation whatever to actual facts. The 
mere measurements alono became with onr limited staff a 
physical impossibility, and as there will even in" the best 
regulated camps always be a certain amonnt of pressure, 
due consideration must always bo given, to the quickest way' 
of setting out and measuring up work. I found it far 
preferable in earthwork to avoid all pit measurements arid 
set out and measure the task in so many running feet of 
bank section. ; It was easily understood by -the whole gang 
as the stake set up on the ground was the measure of the 
day’s work and up to this tho earthwork had to come. It 
had the farther great advantage of employing more carriers, 
for each gang worked in a length of about four chains, and 
was divided into four or fire digging parties with its com- 
plement of carriers who had to bring the -earth some dis- 
tance instead of throwing it up opposite the pit where digr 
ging was in progress. 

The establishment laid down in Central .Provinces 
„ . , ,.,1 G. O. Kb. C-493, was found 

, ‘ quite insufficient in practice — 

one gang-muharrir to. each 600 people was required, and 
not less than two work agents were necessary for each 3,000 
people and four for a 5,000 charge. 

The Officers-in-charge were of the rank of Kaib-Tahsildar, 
drawing B50 a month and 20 per cent, in addition for 
approved work, but I am of the opinion that for the respon- 
sible post of Officer-in-charge involving the handling of many 
thousands of rupees,- a much -better -class of man" should be 
procured, and I consider tho pay offered as absurdly inade- 
quate. This should not be less than B150, and liberal horse 
allowance should be given in addition. More use should if 
possible be made of Commissioned and Mon-commissioned 
Kativc Officers of the Indian army wherever easily available. 

As for Inspecting Officers I wonld recommend the free 
use of -Staff Corps Officers -under the Executive Engineer; 
they did excellent work wherever employed, and I only wish 
I had had more of them. 

The only safeguard against frand on task-work charges is 
constant supervision by European Officers, and money laid 
out in establishment of this sort is well repaid. 

Travelling Inspectors of Accounts I found very useful 
indeed, and they should always form part of the regular 
establishment. I am indebted to them to bringing to 
light many matters which. would otherwise have escaped 
observation, as most Inspecting Officers from the Civil De- 
partment gave little or no assistance on this head. 

As regards the accounts themselves I have made my 
remarks and suggestions in a pre- 
vious note, to which I would invite 
reference, and I would only remark here that th e field 
accounts must bo of the very simplest possible character. 

I have only to add that as small « test ” works will 
always be started by Civil Officers, 
instructions should bo issued in 
the Public "Works Department 
in full detail for their guidance. 
This is necessary in order that 
the proccdnro may bo tho same in both cases and should 
the works later on bo transferred to tho hands of tho Public • 

orks Department there may bo no break in tho system or 
confusion of any kind. 

The general instructions (C--J08) as they stand arc too 
uiltusc on some points and omit many important details. 
Ui these I would mention the necessity of — 

(i) A list of articles necessary to start an ordinary 
camp. 


Tho necessity of more de- 
tailed Instructions on points 
of .management of relief 
works. 
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STATEMENT B. 


Roads on.tohich Famine Belief Workers have been employed in (he Nagpur Civil Division (vide 

Index Blau), 


No. 

District. 

Nuae of Hoad. 

Total 

mileage. 

Mile* on 
which Relief 
Worker. won 
employed. 

Rr.UAHKS. 



Nag fur Civil Division. 





1 

Nagpur • 

Civil Station Roads 


1C 

1G 

Repairs. 

2 

Do. • ' • 

Tclingkhcri-Ambajhcri . 


3 

3 

Con.tmd.ion. 

. 8 

Do. • • 

Nagpur-TJmrcr . 


27 

15 

Metalling. 

4 

Do. • • 

Umrer-Bhcwapur . 


15 

G 

Do. 

6 

Do. • • 

Nagpur-Kalmcshwar 


13 


Repairs. 

. 6 

Do. • • 

Kalmeshwar-Katol 


23 

■ 

Metalling. 

7 

Do. • • 

Eastern Bond . 


31 


Repairs. 

8 

Do. • • 

Great Northern Hoad . 


4G 


Do. 



Mansar-Ramtck . 


4 

■Dl 

Do. 



(I) Total 


178 

91 


9 

Wardha • 

Wardba-Pownor . . 


5 

2 

Metalling. 

10 

Do. • • 

Arvi-Ashti ... 


15 

15 

Construction. 



(11) Total 


23 

17 


11 

Bhandara . • 

Tumsar-Bampailli . 


80 

30 

Metalling. 

12 

Do. • • 

Amgaon-Satgaou . 


10 

8 

Construction. 

' 13 

Do. • • 

Gondia-Arjnni 


28 

23 

Do. 

14 

Do. • • 

Gondia-Balaghat . 


12 

12 

Repairs. 

15 

Do. • • 

Bhandara Railway Station 


n 

■■ 

Do. 

16 

Do. • • 

Bhandara Station Roads 


1 

I 

Do. 



(III) Total 


101 

99 


17 

Balaghat • • 

Balaghat-Baihar . 


42 

24 

Construction. 

18 

Do. . 

Bamtha-Baihar 


32 

1 

Repairs. 

10. 

Do. • 

Balaghat-Gondia . 


15 

15 

Do* 

20 

Do. 

Amgaon-Langi . 


16 

16 

Construction, 3 miles in Bhandara. 

21 

Do. . . 

Bangi-Balaghat . 


33 

22 

Do. 

22 

Do. . 

Lalbarra-Rampailei . 


20 

20 

Do.. 



Waraseoni-Katangi 


21 

12 

Do. 



(IV) Total 


178 

110 


























18 MINUTES 03? EVIDENCE. 

Calculations as to the average number of Day-units on a 80,; 200 or say 30,000 per milo omitting metal consolidation 

Road construction — earth-work . whioh is not suitable work. 


Taking an averago road in tbo plains with a 2 
ft. bank, 21 ft. formation, width and sides 
slopes 2 to 1 , the area of the section per o. ft. will 
bo 60 sq. ft. , 

The number of c. ft. per milo is . 6,280x60=264,000 

If the task per digger is 90 c. ft., 

the number of diggers required would bo s< $2 00 = 2,933 
and the number of carriors may bo taken at 
twice tho numbor of diggers, or . . • 6,866 

r Total . 8,799 


(i) And taking into consideration the dressing and 

breaking of clods the total may bo . • 9,000/ 

Moorum collection and carriage to the roadside. 

The quantity required per'milo is 5,280 X 12 X 5=47 ,620 c. ft. 

Taking the digging task at 60 c; ft., tho number 
of diggers required would bo . *Vd ao — 792 

or say . 800 


(ii) Suppose tho moorum quarries are at an averago 
distance of £ milo from the road. Bach carrier 
brings £ c. ft. in- each trip and walking 11 miles 
per day makes 11 trips with full baskets. 

L Tho daily task of each is this • 11 X ■§=3 , G6 

or soy . 4 o. ft* 

(iii) and the number of carriers for the full 

quantity would be . . < 4, 5 4o = 11,880 


Metal-breaking and stacking. 

Supposing rubble already collected at road-side 
and two 4J" of metal are to be stacked, tho 
quantity required =(2) X 6,280 X 9 X | = 85,680 

Taking the average task for men and women 
at 6. 


(iv) The number required would be s °i B o = 7,138 
and with staking, say . 8,000 

The total number units per mile on a new road 
would thus be — 


Earthwork , 
Moorum digging 
„ carrying 
Metal-breaking 


Total 


9.000 
800 

11,880 

8.000 


29,680 


For the consolidation 10 people are required for 

each 100 r. ft. or 620 per mile, making a grand total of 


[ APPENDIX TO NOTE OP 17th FEBRUARY 1898.] 


Note on Me. Hicham's Bepoet on the management 
oe Famine Relief Wobkb. 


I. — Classification of relief workers on Task-work. 

Notwithstanding tho objections to task-work set forth in 
paragraphs 23 to 26 of Mr. Iligham’a Report, it ia an admit- 
ted fact that in mnny cases it is the only system possible 
and therefore tho details connected with tho classification, 
wages, etc., must receive due consideration. 

The Central Provinces Code prescribes four classes of 
adults exclusive of special and children. TkiB classification 
undoubtedly requires simplification, and in practice from the 
very first class 0 was omitted, but it was still very unwieldy 
on account of the division of each' class into men and women, 
and tho sub-division of children into two classes. These 
sub-divisions complicated the gang register, the payments, 
and the initial accounts and altogether served no useful 
purpose. 

Mr. Higham proposes a “special ” class, and divides the 
whole of tho rest of the adult workers into two classes 
without mnking any distinction between men and women. 
Ho calls these classes “ diggers " and “ carriers ", but os the 
terms do not accurately denote the work they will be re- 
quired to perform it would bo preferable to call them Classes 
II and III. 


As regards children thoso between 12 and 1C ho proposes 
to put in Class III, and to have one class only as’ workers, 
vis., those between 7 and 12. 


This classification is altogether a great improvement and 
will simplify tho registers. ’ A glance at the wage table, 
Appendix VIII of G. O. No. C-49S, of 26th December 1896, 
shows how unnecessary was any sub-division of the classes 
into men nnd women as tho wages of male “ other workers " 
were practically the same as the adult females. 

Ono class of children as workers instead of the two pre- 
scribed in G. O. No. C-498, is also an improvement, and 
I entirely agreo that children under 7 should be excluded 
from the works. 


The four classes os per paragraph 16 of Mr. Highain’s 
Report will be— , '' 

[ Class I (special) 

” III 

and children between 7 and 12, and 

this simple classification will meet all requirements and serve 
every purpose. 


IT. — Wages. 


The wages proposed for each class (paragraphs 12 to 14) 
as compared with those authorized in the Central Provinces 
Code, is shown below : — 


c 

’btttbal Provinces Famine Cods, Page 28. 

New Classification, 

Claes. 


Ghilfaii. 

Class. 

C htUaJct, 


Men. 

Women. 


Men and Women. 

Children. 


A 

21 

19 

Variable as per age 
and powers of 
work. 

I 

21 


- 

B 

1 

19 

17 

II 

19 



C 

16 

16 

III 

IS 

8 


D 

14 

IS 









so that the wagTs TTh!^ 1 Class II 

before. Tho great majoritT*^ I U? ctlCa % the 631110 33 

women, will bo mClass III *5? workcrs > men and 

“ S3 AU * a «d hero the new scale of wages is 


less for men than in the old. The Code in paragraph 
lays down the minimum wage for adult males to be 
P™° f chittaks of gram. Whether this mimm ' 
should bo lowered is a point for consideration. 
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HIXCTES OF EVTDEXCE. 


Calculations as to the average number cf Day-units on a 
Soad construction — earth-work. 

Taking an average read in the plains with a 2 
ft. bank, 21 ft. formation, width and sides 
slopes 2 to 1, the area of the section per c. ft. will 
be 50 sq. ft. 

The number of c. ft. per mile is • 5,280 X 50=264,000 
If the task per digger is 90 c. ft., 

the number of diggers required would be ,e £g 00= 2,933 
and the number of carriers may be taken at 
twice the number of diggers, or . . 5,866 


0) And taking into consideration the dressing and 

breaking of eleds the total may be • • 9,000 

Moorum collection and carriage to the road-side. 

The quantity required per" mile is 5,230 X 12xJ=47,520 c. ft. 

Taking the digging task at 60 c. ft., the number 
of diggers required would be . 4 Vo* 0 = <92 

or say 800 

@i) Suppose the moorum quarries are atan average 
distance of ^ mile from the road. Each carrier 
brings £ c. ft. in each trip and walking 11 miles 
nerday makes 11 trips with fall baskets. 

L The daily task of each is thi3 . llxl=3‘66 

or say . 4 c. ft- 

(iiil and the number of carriers for the full 

quantity would be . . • * 5 f 10 = 11,680 


. MefalJ>rea&ing /•“djSfaching. 


The nearest approach that can be made to the fe^35,6S0 
is by assuming the carrier-unit task as 8,000, when tfifcv^-^r- 


30,200 or say 30, COO per mile omitting metal consolidation 
which is not suitable work. 


[-APPENDIX TO NOTE OF 17th FEBRUARY 1898.] 

Noie ox Me. Highah’s Repost ox the haxagemexi 
or Fajiixe Relief IVoeks. 

I. — Classification of relief workers on Task-work. 

Notwithstanding the objections to task-work set forth in 
paragraphs 23 to 25 of Mr. Iligham’s Report, it is an admit- 
ted fact that in many cases it is the only system possible 
and therefore the details connected with the classification, 
wages, etc., must receive due consideration. 

The Central Provinces Cede prescribes four classes of 
adults exclusive of special and children. This classification 
undoubtedly requires simplification, and in practice from the 
very first class C was omitted, but it was still very unwieldy 
on account of the division of each class into men and women, 
and the sub-division of children into two classes. These 
sub-divisions complicated the gang register, the payments, 
and the initial accounts and altogether served no' useful 
purpose. 

Mr. Higham proposes a "special *’ class, and divides the 
whole of the rest of the adult workers into two classes 
without making any distinction between men and women. 
He calls these classes “ diggers " and “ carriers ”, but as the 
terms do not accurately denote the work they will he re- 
quired to perform it would be preferable to call them Classes 
II and HI. 

As regards children those between 12 and 16 he proposes 
to pnt in Class HE and to have one das only as workers, 
ri:., those between 7 and 12. 

This classification is altogether a great improvement and 
will simplify the registers. A glance at the wage table. 
Appendix VIII of G. O. No. C-49S, of 26th December 1896, 
shows how unnecessary was any sub-division of the classes 
into men and women as the wages of male “other workers ” 
were practically the same as the adult females. 



I am unable to verify by actual experience the tasks of 
the higher lifts, hut if the 10,000 carrier-unit is adopted I 
cannot see bow they can logically be rejected. The only 
alternative is to accept the lower carrier-unit of 8,000 if it 
be considered that the Central Provinces Code tasks ought 
uot to be very considerably altered and with th,g the most 
ordinary task is too low. 


TF. — Fines. 

Paragraph 19 cf_ Mr. Higham’s Report deals with the 
[nestion of accounting for fines, hut not with the amount of 
he fine. 


- The Central Provinces Code lays down that labourers 
Code, paragraph el. should never earn less than the mini- 
..." . . Jnum wage except temporarily — and 

tins minimum wage is the price of 14 chittaks of grain for 
a man and 13 tor- a woman. The Code does not give the 
uionq- equivalent of the penal wage. 

In fining it- is usual to give the labourers the wages of the 
next lower class except in the case of what were D Class who 
were not fined at all. 

t0 ceM On eartbwrk only 


tle from the table 
m G. O. xso. C.-498, the fines inflicted on Class II would be 
tnen as below: — 
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The main points in oonneotion with the now system 
were - 

(i) Every work was to have a task-work annexed. 

(ii) The principle to ho enforced was Btated to be that 

able-bodied labour is not to bo paid except by 
results, while insufficient labour must bo paid 
enough to enable it to live. 

' (iii) No contractors wore to be employed and the piece- 
work was' to bo carried out under the supervision 
of the officcr-in charge and Government estab- 
lishment. 

(iv) Wages wero to be so pitched ns not to exceed tho D 

Class or lowest wage. Labourers wore not to bo 
allowed to cam more than this, and for short task 
they would only be paid for work actually dono. 

(v) Dependents were to bo treated separately and in 

the same manner as dependents of task-workers, 
food at the kitchens being • given to them in 
preference to a monoy dole. 

The rules were not to bo brought into force on any work 
without the consent of tho Commissioner, and 
where oharges had already been organized on 
the previous picco-work rules no change was to 
be made ; _ but on task-works still unconverted 
the new principles were to be applied. 

PlBCE-WOBK STSTEJI. 


-ns a means of obviating tho necessity of opening relief works 
under tho Pauiino Codo. 


Should it bocome necessary, this is to bo followed up by n 

Paragraph 41 (K) it to lr. - ^om of •_ piece-work^ with or 

v. nr\ — i without relief to dependents — and 

ns distress deepous a combination 

I'n.l.I.A'M.. I. I.J. 


Paragraph (K) Iv, v, vl. 


of piece and task-work or, in tho caso of aento distress, task 
work alone with or without tho option of corning a higher 
wage than that pertaining to tho class. 

Relief to dependents to ’ dopend on tho degroo of distress 
Paragraph 41 ft). an ^ on ty to bo given on the re- 
commendation of tho Distriot 
Officer ; when such relief is necessary it should bo given by 
means of cooked rations in kitchons. 


To' these recommendations I have nothing to add except - 
that tho employment of Public Works potty contractors 
should not bo barred, experience having shown that they aro 
a most useful class of men undor proper supervision. 


The FBINGIFLES OK WHICH PEOGBAHME8 OF BELIEF 
WOBKS SHOULD BE DEAWN UP. 

Tho Government of India have concurred in tho views 
expressed- in paragraphs 25 — 29 of Mr. Higham’s-Bcport ns 
to tho desirability of including in relief work programmes a 
great number of largo works of permanent utility, and that 
largo works aro proforable to small ones as tho ' backbone of 
famine relief. 


A report from eaoh Exeoutive Engineer on tho working of 
the piece-work system introduced into eaoh district has been 
reoeived and inoluded information on tho following heads : — 

(i) Date of introduction. 

(ii) Precautionary measures taken to protect the 

weakly. 

(iii) -Condition of ' the people at the time of introduc- 

tion. 

(iv) Tho effect of the introduction on tho numbers. 

(v) The period tbe system was in force and tho effect 

on the workers. 

The reports aro all vory similar. Piece-work in any form 
was at first distasteful to the workers, eoming ns it did after 
task-work. It hnd the effect of reducing numbers nt first, 
as the idlers left the works ; hut confidence beenmo restored 
when they found payments were made regularly, and that 
thoy could earn a larger wage by more work under tho ordi- 
nary picco-work system. 

Piece-work was introduced very largely into eaoh of tho 
seven distressed districts, but a task-work with kitchon was 
nlways attached. 

Ordinary Public "Works petty contractors were employed 
and wero found most useful, accustomed as they were to tho 
management of workpeople. Tho best work was turned out 
under this system, but it was more exponsivo as almost tho 
samo establishment had to ho maintained. 

“payment by results” system was most unpopular. 
It was largely introduced m Bhnndarn and slightly in Bala- 
ghat hut in no other districts. It was tried in Bilaspnr hut 
h !r rS. °“ cet , of ® lcann S tho charges to suoh an alarming 
extent that task-work was quickly re-introdnoed. In Chhat- 
tisgarh the Commissioner did not consider tho condition of 

for ttis E J' 6tcm - except on tho 
Baipui-Dhamtan Line whoro it was introduced to a small 
extent only in connection with task-work. 

♦J r !’ 0 f°^ C ?u 0n '' i to , Pjoco'^ork aro fully stated in tho ex- 
S o r r t j >C < , ropt f ° f tho Pomine Commission (para^phs 
132-133), and the whole question of the advisability IT the 
t ,° Pn “™ Code of some sor/of picM- 
St""’ ^ thoUt adherence to any one parti- 

Sfrfl [ffi, “° exhaustively discussed in Mr. Higham’s 

j. i, ? ot n ^ os, ? r y to say more on the snhieefc. 

that !t ““S' bB W introduced and 
r ro P°J supervision is in every way 

safeguarded by ° task-work w fakly members aro 

it. y t!L,k work ttnd kitchens m eonneetion with 

Mr. Higham suggests that tho question as to tho condl- 

r»«Rtsrh*3. tions under which piece-work 
l*e left in the first placo to the is U on ® thnt m5 S ht 


As irrigation canals aro not required and ns the light 
railways in tho plateau and southern distriots cannot bo 
reserved, it is not possiblo to mako any suggestions for large 
works of public utility applicable to tneso ports of the 
Provinces. 

In their nbscnco thero is nothing to fall back upon but 
earthwork and tho collootion of materials for roads. 

Tho present famine works havo almost exhausted the 
distriot road sohomes, and lmvo left a largo number of 
unfinished works on our hands to ho completed from ordi- 
naty sources. 

Tho maintenance of these alone is a lnrge itom and the 
further multiplication of roads is not desirable, but thero is 
absolutely nothing elso to foil hack upon, and a fnrthor care- 
ful selection of roads is nil that can bo enterod in future 
programmes. 

Although tho construction of small scattered village tanks 
arc not works of groat public utility and aro difficult to 
supervise, thoy might be combined with road projects and 
constructed in conjunction with theso without scattering the 
labourers unduly ; a good deal in this way might be done 
in many distriots if the projocls aro carefully propared 
beforehand. - r 

Moorum and motal collection for oxisting lines of roads 
is an excellent form of fomino labour, and although largo 
Btocks havo now accumulated it is probnblo that theso will 
all havo bcon used up boforo tho noxt great fomino occurs. 

Motal consolidation — with hand rammers by fomino 
labourers— has boen a failuro throughout and should not 
again bo attempted cxcopt in conjunction with rollers ; it 
would bo prcferablo to employ people breaking a further 
stock of motal during tho rains than attempting consoli- ■ 
dation of any stone. 


The eespective bbsponsiiiilities of Civil and Public 
"Woe kb Offioebs. 

As regards tho responsibilities of Civil and Public Works 
Officers in charge of rolief works, I consider that tho proced- 
ure adopted in theso Provinces and described in detail in 
paragraph 14 of Mr. Higham’s Nolo on tho famine relief 
works in tho Central Provinces, has on tho wholo stood tho- 
practical test admirably and cannot ho improved upon. In 
these arrangements tho Public Works Department is pri- 
marily responsible for the conduct and tho management of 
tho relief works and maintains intact its own organisation 
and discipline, bnt tho District Officers arc kept fully in- 
formed of all that is being dono and their advice taken in 
all important points. 


Kitchens. 


Tho Central Provinces Codo did not apparently contcm- 
Parasrapbs V 7 and 07. plato the necessity of kitchens 

. .. on relict works themselves, 
but provided for tbe feeding of children and adult dependents 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


The form of gang register adopted in tlic Central Prov- 
inces is the same as that of tho 
Para, 6, S.-W. V. Nottt. North-Western Provinces, and this 
is objected to by Mr. Higham on the ground — 

(i) that it does not show the details of daily masters, 

(ii) or the amounts daily earned by and paid to each 
worker, 

(iii) that it is maintained in duplicate, one copy being 
used for each alternate day. 

■When daily payments arc made, and when no increase in 
the numbers it allowed in the .gangs from one week’s end 
to another, all that it is necessary to enter is the number in 
each class ; any further entries such as the people’s names, 
■villages, caste, etc., aro a useless waste of time. 

In the Central Provinces the registers were not in dupli- 
cate, but two were kept going for each gang in alternate 
use. I should prefer a continuous register, as there would 
be no difficulty in arranging to check the accounts paid by 


the muharrirs, in place of their handing in tho register after 
payment as a voucher. 

The daily reports or abstracts of gang registers which are 
submitted by each muharrir for his gang must bo in a 
simpler form than thoso shown in Central Provinces 6. 0. 
No. C-49S, or they will never get submitted at all. The 
totals alone should be entered in these, and they should not 
be complicated by rates of daily pay which can ho ascer- 
tained from tho gang-register and are already entered 
there j a sample form is attached which will meet all reqnirc- 
ments and which aro similar to thoso in nse throughout my 
Circle. 

The officcr-in-charge’s day-hook is merely an abstract of 
these, as per sample form No. Ill, the cash-hook entry for 
each day being the total payments shown on this form. 
For anything further than these accounts tho committee of 
experts may be left to decide upon, and I do not think it is 
of much use my entering here into further details. ' 

The work abstract proposed by Mr. Higham in threo 
Parts, Part I of which contains 20 columns and Part 11 25 
columns, appears to me a formidable document and to con- 
tain many moro dotails than is absolutely necessary. 


Gang-Register No. 1. 


Mate 


( Wages on 11 seers to lie • 1.) 


(Task-work.) 
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MINUTES OP 

' ( President .) — What part did yon take in the last 
famine P — I was Superintendent of Works in connection with 
famine relief operations in November 1896 and continued in 
that post until the ond of January 1898. My Circle inoluded 
at first 10 Civil Districts, and the Chhattisgarh States. 

With what Civil officers did you work P— I worked with 
my Executive Engineers, the Deputy Commissioner and with 
the Commissioners. 

Did you not work under the Chief Engineer P — He was 
my direct head. 

(Mr. Migham .) — Did you find it impossible to start any 
reliof works except repairs of roads P — Yes, but we had also 
a few tank works. 

Large tank works P — No, small ones. 

Is there any possibility of making irrigation tanks P— 
Yes in certain selected sites and districts. 

Any in the province P — No, none at alt of any size. 

Were any wells built by the District Eund P — No. 

Do you think that the metal collection will be used by 
the District Eunds for their roads P — They will be used by 
them some day. 

Did you employ labour only in making new roads or also 
in maintaining the old roads P — Both. 

✓ 

’ Don’t you think you have therefore relieved the District 
Eunds from their legitimate work for some years P — Yes. 

Are not the District Eunds responsible for metalling their 
ronds P — The main roads are Provincial, the others are con- ' 
structcd from ths District- Funds^ - 

What I mean to say is that you have saved the District 
Eunds of this work for some time to come P — Yes, to some 
extent. 

Did yon consolidate the roads P — Yes, but it was done 
badly. 

Is stuff being collected ? — Yes. 

Did you do any hand-ramming P — Yes, but it was very 
difficult to got the coolies to do hand-ramming ; they were a 
■ feeble sort, not fitted for that sort of work. 

I saw it done at Madras P — Probably the material was 
not tho same. 

I supposo your work practically consisted of breaking 
metal and constructing embankments on the roads P— Yes, 
we also collected murrum and metal, and we tried consolid- 
ation, but it was never satisfactory. 

Thore is then nothing left to he done at the next famine P 
— Earth-work and improvement of roads. 

In answers to questions Nos. 104 to 107, you say that 
the number of carriers has been in excess of that given 
in tho formula P — Yes, that is so. 

You think that it renders a larger number of carriers 
necessary than calculated P — Yes, on pieoe-work wo have to 
select the men. 

You then solected diggors — what about carriers ? — We 
selected them and put them to task-work. 

Could yon not have thorn together P — No. 

Would not the peoplo on task-work dig ? — Yes. 

Do I understand you to say that it is impossible to get 
the carriers to do tho digger’s work P — No, we havo had to 
tako a certain number of carriers on piece-work and put tho 
balanco on task-work. 

^ Would you put overy man who can dig on pieco-work P— 
No, that depends on condition. 

Did you employ a large number of coolies P — Yes. 

Did you introduce piece-work P — Yes. 

On the system of working under contractors P — Yes. 

Did they employ any definite number of carriers P — They 
employed whom wc drafted. 

Did you give them a greater number of carriers than 
they wanted P— Wc tried to make them fit. 

(Prftiimt.) — Did that break families ? — I supposo it 
must have, but I think they were together on piece- vrork 
and tA*k*work, ns far as possible. 

(.1JV. 7/tyfnm), — In employing these people, what wages 
dm yon pre r— Everybody got B wage. 

Did you provide for dependants ?— Not on piece-work. 
Ifthey all rarm-dB wage, they p^rtitaUr able to 
a’Jpport their dependants, is it not ao ?— Yea. 


EVIDENCE. 

That was a distinct departure from the Code P — Yes. In 
faot tho contract work itself was a distinct departure from 
the Code. 

Did the B wage include Sunday-wage P — Those people on 
piece-work conld not receive more than the B wago. 

If they did more P — They could not do more than the B 
task, unless they were professionals. 

Have yon got any statement to show the amount of work 
done by B workers P — No. 

Having worked out the different rates, wbat margin of 
profit did you leave to tEe contractor P — Ordinarily 25 per 
cent., but in speoial cases where they undertook large works 
they were allowed 60 per cent, margin for expenses and profit. 

That means half the cost of relief went to the contractor as 
profit ? — No, expenses and profit. • 

In that case he would take over all the establishment, 
etc. P — Yes, the contractor was his own officer-in-charge 
with the Sub-Divisional Officer to supervise him occasionally. 
The cohtracter in such cases was a selected man. 

What number had you in your charge P — About 10,000, 
and sometimes more. 

And the contractor P — 3,000 to 4,000 at the outside. 

Were they all task-work men P — No. 

' Had one contractor more than one charge P — No. 

Did the contractor live on the works P — Yes. 

Had you any big contractor who undertook more than ono 
work P — No. 

If the wages of the men amounted to B200 a day, your 
contractor would make aprofit of B1O0 a day P — No, not a 
profit, for he had to pay all establishment ana petty charges. 
He was paid according to .the outturn of work. 

I suppose with 4,000 labourers taking an average earning 
of lg annas each worker, the daily wage would be B.OOU 
annas, and over this the contractor would be paid 3,000 annas, 
a day, is that right P — Yes. 

Yon paid nearly B400 a day in wages only P — Yes. 

The contractor would get nearly B100 a day for himself 
and establishment P — Yes, but there are plenty of other ex- 
penses to he met'besides these. 

Very heavy payments P — Yes. 

Your establishment on task-work did not come up to that P 
— No.- 

What check did you exercise on the payments made. by tho 
contractor? — He made payments daily, in the presence of 
the offioer-in-chorge. 

How often was the contractor paid P — Once a week as a 
rule. 

Then how do you know he paid correctly every day P — 
It is only a matter of supervision ; the coolies never came 
with any complaints. The supervising officer generally 
inspected tho works and found everything satisfactory. 

How did he enquire P — He measured the work done, and 
saw that the works were kept correctly, that the number of 
the workers was correctly shown. 

The contractor paid tho men on the work done P — He 
had the works measured daily. 

Did he keep a large establishment P — Yes. 

How did ho pay the workers P — He paid his own men, and 
they paid the gangs individually, through their own estab- 
lishments. 

Did they keep muster-rolls P — Yes, they hod to send them 
in to us daily. 

How often was tho measurement checked P — I cannot say 
exactly how often — but now and then. 

You sav tho contractor wob paid weekly. Who examined 
his work r — Measurements were taken by tho Sab-Divisional ‘ 
Officer. 

Did ho check them himself P — I cannot say. 

I want to know whether the Sub-Divisional Officer en- 
trusted tho work to others or whether he did it himself, 
and satisfiod hlmsclf that the men were properly paid P — I 
believe he did check tho work himself. I am not abso- 
lutely certain. 

Is it necessary to check the contractor when you put him 
in sole charge ? — Well, only very reliable men were in charge. 

I only put three reliable men in charge ; in other coses tho 
contractors were not in charge. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Any Native commissioned officers ? — Yes, I had one, 'who 
did capital work. 

"Would yon like more of tins kind ? — Yes, any amount ; 

I certainly think they ' are very, useful and do reliable 
. work. 

I see from your answer to questions 57, 69 and 90 that you 
are not- in favour of village tanks ? — Ho, they should he 
undertaken by malgozars ; anyhow, I would have them at 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles. 

As regards residence, did only certain classes reside on' 
works ? — Yes. 

Did you find hutting expensive ? — Yes, very. 

Were the huts water-tight ? — We tried our best to make 
them so. 

Did the people keep fairly good health during the rains P 
— Yes. 

Any cholera ? — Ho, not during the rains. 

(3fr. Bose .) — Did the 25 per.cent. to the contractor come 
out of the wage of the people? — Oh, no. We fixed the 
rates ; the people were paid B rate for B task, C rate 
for C task, and the contractor got 25 per cent, over and 
above these wages. The men got their full wages. 

Did you receive any complaint that the contractors 
c hanged +h,Tr Jgtlffaa ?— -Well, occasionally we heard oom- 
— plaints, but not where weha& j>ich ed our man. 

Did your officer make paymentsTt^^sEhe officer-in-charge 
always made payments. 

Had you many complaints ? — A good many at first. 

*How did you get over such complaints ? — Well, we changed 
them. The Executive Engineer generally paid them, and-- 
80 he always was a" check on them. 

How many gangs worked under these contractors ? — 
Five or six. 

Had they" any sab-contractors ? — Ho, never. 

How many men were there in these gangs ? — 300 to 400. 


"The men. on 'relief - works were in very had health ? — 
Yes. 

Had you- any aboriginal tribes on your works ? — Yes, 
but they did not care to stay ; they preferred not to reside, 
although they had shelter provided for them. 

Under the task-system was any payment made to depend- 
ants ? — Hot always ; at first it was, and then it was stopped* 

(Dr. Sichardson.) — In answer to questions 114 to 123, you 
propose that the Hospital Assistant should be entirely under 
the orders of the Executive Engineer as regards transfer and 
duties. Don’t you think his transfer, duties, etc,, are matters 
more for the control of the Civil Surgeon than of the Exe- 
cutive Engineer ? — -Ho, I think once he is posted under the 
Executive Engineer he should be entirely under the orders of 
the Engineer. The Engineer is the only officer capable of 
judging of the Hospital Assistant’s abilities and posting him 
accordingly. I think it is very awkward to have more than 
one master. Perhaps if the Civil Surgeon did not interfere, 
things would have gone on smoothly. 

The Hcspital Assistants were in charge of the kitchens ? — 
Yes, they were his special charge. 

Yon think that is essential ? — Yes. 

(ATr. Bose.) — Under the piece-work, system yon did not 
pay them anything extra to provide for . a day on which 
they were unavoidably -absent from the werks, that is, for 
circumstances over which they had no control ? — Under the 
piece-work system they were not paid for that day at all. 

Would your rate include maintenance -for a Hay on 
which they were unavoidably absent ? — Yes, daring the 
rains we made an allowance of that kind ; we weTc asked to 
make a liberal allowance in calculating the rates. 

(President.) — When the payment-by-rcsult system was 
^.introduced and the people left the works, did they, as. a 
rule, leave the adjacent works altogether ? — Ao, they tried 
to get on task-work. 

On the task-work they could earn D wage?— Yes, 
according to the rates they could not cam moire than D 
wage on task-work. The task-work always remained as it 
was. 
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Bao Bahaditk Bhaeoo Kao, Judge, Small Cause Court, Hagpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

I shall note separately on each subject noted in Secretary 
to ^Famine Commission's letter Ho. 81 of ISth January 


(A).— Departures from the principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. 


I. — The abolition of classes A and C. 

IT The introduction of piece-work svstem instead 
of task work. 


HI. The observing of local market days as holiday 
instead of Sundays. 

These were the only departures I could notice. The aboli 
mu o ic ttro cK<«s wns, I believe, done everywhere, an 

nndrr tl^v?l^° nC5 W ° UWcrs P 10 ^ 


The mlwtitntjon of the piece-work for the task-work is. 
1 thuu, advice and fvcnumicnl. Under the task- work 
a man who doe* not do full work receives Fomrthinjr, 
and lh:< cncounw p, r«n« who can werk to be idle. fuck r 
***** there is a check on idleness at work. 

Tb- cfc&nct of holiday* (from Sunday to market dav) 
■nit* the c*. nvemenev* of worker?. 


(J *).— The degree cf success attending n ensure * r 
a {opted. 

T, - rr.-u-n, , t„i }. - t v„ rc l i( f t ,f distress were 
h—l'nrtjf r» Hi f. 

IT— -G . • rv,-r « r.V relief. 

III. — IX : t r. r .'res a.'.'l kit.-! tri. 

IV. — V r.I:- r. 


Y. — Belief works. 

YI. — Belief to weavers and others. 

In addition to the relief given by private persons to tho 
poor in the shape of food, either cooked or in grain, and 
clothing, a very large share was occupied by the relief from 
the Indian Charitable Fund in affording extra comforts to 
the poor in the shape of clothing; providing for orphans and 
their education in some cases ; relief to the respectable and 
help given to the agriculturists in starting their work and 
in supplying them with seed grain. The relief thus afford- 
ed has been unprecedented and has done incalculable good. 

As regards poor-hoosc relief, I would note with reference 
to Hagpur poor-house that it was started from funds raised 
by subscriptions and was manag*d till the 1st April 1897, 
w'hcn it was taken over by Government. It was started 
when large crowds of persons who were found returning from 
the Berars, on finding no employment there, had collected in 
large numbers in Hagpur. They were going about seeking 
employment. As the number of these newcomers was very 
large and it was daily increasing, the Local Administration 
sanctioned relief works being opened in the city previous to 
other works being opened elsewhere ; the work* was mostly 
cnrthw(,rk, and the number who attended was very large. 
Other relief works were then opened, and men fit to work 
were sent there. Arrangements were also made to send 
people to their respective districts where works were opened. 
Those who remained-in the poor-house were travellers from 
the Huth-lVest Provinces and other districts in the 
Central Provinces who wire unable to go on works. The 
poor-house, the, ugh managed from funds raised !>v subscrip- 
tions, was in charge of a Government Officer deputed by 
the Local Adm.inislratie n for the pnrp-so. The rules of the 
Cede as regard* residence and discipline were ob-srnd. The 
•rale of diit pris-rih-d in the Code was not oh-erved. The 
inmates w, re gin n two n-.eul*. In tin* cno- of p> rs- ns resid- 
ing in Hagpur thr rub- of rc-H, n-o at the jo r-hr.rs. was 
n-.tir.v .-!<«» < n tin v were allnvrd to go home at night; 
ti.ur admi'-i'.n to the p.or-l.-.U'C was by means ticks tf. 
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32. The land-owning and agricultural classes have not been - 220. The orphans should be brought up in some profession 

ermanently injured ; they will recover their former and then allowed to go, or thoy should be made over to some 
orition after three or four successive good harvests. society or orphanages. 


67. I consider village tanks very useful as a form of 
clicf work in rice-growing districts. Such works perma- 
tently benefit the villages. 

70. Programme of famine relief works in each district 

s maintained, but plans and estimates in all cases were not . 
•cady. 

71. (<j) Five miles. 

(4) Twenty to twenty-five miles. 

72. Yes. 

111. Small tanks and wells by Civil officers ; roads and 
other large works by officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

11?. Officers of the grade of Kaib-Tahsildar. 

119. Yes. 

120. Tho officer responsible for execution and inspection 
of work should not have control of payments i the bazar, 
kitchen and conservancy arrangements may bo left with 
him. 

121. In very large camps officers of position may bo 
invested with magisterial powers. 

123. (I). No. 

(II). Yes. 

129. Minimum (1,000) and maximum (6,000). 

153. Yes. 

166. Kb. 

ICO. Kot to my knowledge. 

,161- I would propose cooked food at the kitchens being 
given instead of gratuitous relief at home. 

172. It was large at first in the Kagpnr poor-honsc, and 
then it fell oil when men were sent to their districts for 
work. 

173. Prom low castes, Mahars, Gonds, Pankas, Mangs, 
Muhammadans, weavers. 

1*4. 1 did not notire any better castes and persons of 
re.ji.'i' table pmitir.n in the poor-home, but I noticed two 
iMtinec r.f crippled Government pensioners having a 
large familv and children cuing to the poor-house, and 1 
am iii'iinrd to think that, when hard pressed, they would 
go to the poor-house. 

177. About TO per rent, persons were residents of districts 
<; u r province and 3) per rent, from Native States and the 
Ni ftV'Vest Provinces. 

17«. 1 jolted list the inmates had suffered from famine 
*r. 1 t.vl was. '.-red after leaving home. 

17i*. Mr.-.IU re* were srstemstically adopted to send away 
p" ;’e to thr-r h. r.n s ar.d to wt rks. 

t<-> Yes. 

1^1 i tt, l> - r-iho s-r eipli-jt, 

1-7 Yes 
H? Yes 
1*1 ,Y-„ 


i '* fisithu sSjult he given advances 

. * J * '■ 5 * i*-\- -ts to rs!tl**v,ri r,f r.-.»;{i-„~ h-.t 

*' - t - 

, " * ' f v ■— s', t. • • re rv •«' t' -re *xt a e..«di- 

. : ;r\ ' '■ * t’ a- t‘, Jriss^r .’-,uld te 

* fc ** - • Y”" ** *,» 


f a *\f if ; 

■*'*' Ui, i 


« p -•:* ** *?-■*»•** • t \\ 
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221. Yes. 

222. I have no suggestions to offer. 

223. Ko. 


225. Yes. 

226. Kot necessary. 

227. Yes. 

22S. Cheap grain shops were started in this district, and 
these did not interfere with private trade. 

229. Yes. 

280. The help shonld be given before the commencement 
of the agricultural season. 

231. Ordinary tenants and others who have lost credit 
and who havo nothing left to assist them in starting work* 

232. Ko. 

233. Yes'; this was done in Borne instances. 

231. Yes. The tenants havo been started in life. 

236 and 236. I shall be prepared to answer these in full 
detail at the time of my oral examination. I hopo to receive 
finnl accounts by that date. 

237. Clothes. 

238. Help in the shape of grain and through cheap grain 
shops, as also clothing. 

239. Yes. 


210. Yes. 

211. I shall present tho statement at tho time of my oral 
examination. 

2-12. Police hnd funds to send these men to the poor-house 
or works and feed them. 


246. They were from Kortli-Wcstern Provinces nnd sur- 
rounding Native States ; there being distress in those parts, 
they come in search of employment ; some were on their 
wny to the Dorans, where they thought they wonld find 
work, bnt owing to distress in that part they failed, and 
they returned to this province to obtain any work. 


210. Ko. 

.-room to tho 

217. They shonld be sent back to the- pr j„ p- a ; nt nll ,l 

0 _ 0 T . , . . ..lid by the relief from 

2,3. In town* labourer* smij;^, (0(tra rom f orls to 

rA ,>rit ,> ln 'ullages, am providing for orphan* and 

llalaghat, Itaipur, Hilnsp.. p.j.Jjf (t> ,|,J ttI „l 

well ns rice. ,\t< in etnrliiig their work and 

274. Two meals; eaelvd grain. 'lie relief then afford- 
tables. or rice an istfiatl and has done in.-a!enlable good. 


275. Itice nnd inal - r.-li- f. I would note with reference 
V-it it wa< *? irt.d uutn fnndr rr-.l-r >1 
270. Two meal*. *- ~*>yndtill- i V’ l* 1 April lb'* 1 ', 
.T* S It was start, d 
2S2. The crop* had tailed. pnees wereL; rcuruingirai.-' 
not rnongh grain in the country, and rel u ".■.'ritr-'.ri: 5mre jo 
I>art with grain for far that there would be no grain 
available raie-d price, all over the country. 

2-<l. The groin dealer* wrre nriive in trade a* rival- 


2-3. They ro-ild g' t grain at market rate, in large town* 
and village*. hut in village* rnnr.ud from Urge town* they 
hvl t» i »y higher rile*. 


£ »fi. Yen. 

£*7. There wa» r. -.‘. mu*b eipri. 

£-*• There were no tirr.e hwgair.* ; people made gocl 
prf f .t*.b*.t r. •*. f rtnne*. 


£J". f-'- --- ,!i 1 h-ard up. 
£vt Yr*. 


£/;. Y,v. 

Iv*. V.'i.T-* .*M e .* -I*, f. , »w.! tf ", fk. 
L i-r r*.-! f: .ft: * ri ». 
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At the Judicial Commissioner’ s-033.ee, Nagpur. 


TWENTY-NINTH-DAY. 

Tuesday, 8th March 1898. 


Pbebext : 

Sib J. B. Ltall, O.O.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pbesidext.) 

SCEGEOJf-COLONEI, J. IJlCHiEDSOK. I Mb. T. HlGHAJI, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. \Y. Holdebkess, C.S.I. ' Bai Bahadeb B. E. Bose, C.I.E. 

Mb. H. J. McIktosh, Secretary. 


r Mr. F. TT. A. Pbideace, Officiating Deputy 

tx. I put in a written statement of evidence. 

At the commencement of the famine the works were 
conducted tinder the provisions of the Bombay Famine 
Cede. Then women and children were paid at the North- 
Western Provinces rates, and from May to when the works 
closed in July men were receiving the wages fixed according 
to class by the* Bombay Famine Code, and women, children, 
and dependents were 'paid according to the North-Western 
Provinces system. On District Board works no Sunday 
wage was paid, and no adult dependents were supported, 
non-working children getting one picc each. Thero were 
six works so treated. 

On six works that started in July and ended in Angnst, 
the North-Western Provinces Code rates were paid to all 
labourers and their children. Dependents woro not paid on 
these works. 

Five works that were started in February and ended in 
June were conducted under the Bombay Famine^ Code, hut 
no hutting was allowed and no dependents and children were 
paid. Workers on these works resided principally in their 
own villnges ; and as other works woro open at some distance 
from these where workers’ dependents were paid, these 
workers could have gone to those works if they wished to 
leave their villages. Dependents and children were not 
paid, ns workers were residing in their own homes, and it 
was difficult to asvrtain the truth regarding the number of 
dependents and children really dependent on these workers. 

On three works that opened in the beginning of July 
male labourers were at first paid nl the Bombay Famine 
Ode rates for n fortnight ; women nnd children were paid 
(wording to the North-Western Provinces Code, nnd only 
dependent children receiving relief. After the first fortnight 


Commissioner, Akola Distriot, called in and examined. 

male labourers also came on the North- Western Prov- 
inces rates. 

The modified system of intermediate relief as laid down 
in the North-Western Provinces Government Resolution 
No. 753-S. — 73, dated lGth March 1897, was tried on ono 
work, but was not a success. It was only open for one week 
and then deserted by the labourers, who alleged that they 
could not maintain themselves on the wage paid. 

On one work opened on the 22nd July 1897 labourers 
were at first paid according to the North-Western Provinces 
Code. Then the minimum rates under the Bombay Famine 
Code were paid. This system was introduced on the 25th 
July and the work closed on tho 10th September, no, 
gratuitous relief being paid to dependents or children ; but 
the non-working children were fed at a poorhouse. . The 
work commenced with 1,0-16 labourers nnd closed with 
422. 

The Bombay Famine Code rates appear to me too high. 
Tho local committee assembled for the purpose of dealing 
with the revision of tho Bombay Famine Code havo recom- 
mended that work should commence on tho piece-work 
system. 

I give below nn extract from the proceedings of the 
committee : — 

«••••* 

** Tho picco-work system is to bo adopted as far ns possiblo, 
and tho Commissioner in communication with tho Superin- 
tending Engineer will docido whether work is to ho carried 
on hy piecc-work or daily labonr. Gonorally relief works will 
bp commenced on pioco work, nnd when distress deepens the 
piece work will ho supplemented by task work on dnily wages, 
with rcliof for dopondonts if necossary ; as tho distress draws 
to a close, task work on daily w„gos should bo discontinued, 
nnd piecework again resorted to.” 


APPENDIX V-A. 


Table of piecc-Korlt ralet for carlh-ioorh per 1,000 c.ft. 

1. — Black soil — Digger’s task, 90 c. ft. 
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(1) For each foot of lift boyond S feet add 12 feet of 

lead. 

(2) The above rates arc framed on the assumption 

that a “ digccr’s" task is : — 

Ninety feet per day and his wngo is the grain 
equivalent of 38 ounces; nnd that a 
“ rarricr’s" tnsk is 100 cubic feet carried 
1001ino.il f*of, and her ware i* the grain 
equivalent of 20 ounces. To the amount 
so obtained onc-sixtb liss been added a* 
Sunday wage. 

For tramp !? — Grain equivalent SOlbs. per rupee. 

Lead CO fret— lift 5 feet- 

“ Digger’s ” wage 1 anna 11 pie* . 2.1 pies. 

•■Carrier’s” „ 1 „ .1 „ ,10 „ 

Reduced h-idcs £ 30+00+12x0 j fee!=14G ft. 

’■ Digger’s ” ret per 1,000 c . ft. 
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APPENDIX V-A. 

Table of piecework rata for done metal broken to lk" gauge per 100 cubic feet. 

Hard Basalt Stone.— Class II (Digger's) Task— Quarrying stone equivalent. to 12 cubic feet metal. 


Ill (Carrier’s) Breaking to IV’ gaugo 3 cubic feet metal. 


Current; 
rates of 
grain per 
rupee. 

Per 100 c. ft. 

Bemabks. 

Pounds. 

30 

25 

26 

24 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

B a. 

■ 2 13 

3 1 

3 6 

3 10 . 

3 15 

4 7 

4 15 

5 8 

6 4 

7 3 

8 10 

(1) The above rates are framed on the assumption that the task for class II (“ diggers ”) is 
quarrying stone or breaking up boulders into chips equivalent to 12 cubic feet of metal 
of 1|" gaugo per day, and that the grain equivalent of his wage is 38 ounces, and that 
the task for class III (“carriers”) is 3 cubic feet, of IS 5 gauge metal per day, and the 
grain equivalent of her wage is i6 ounces. To the amount so obtained one-sixth has beeq 
added as Sunday wage. 

For example. — Grain equivalent 20 lbs- pel rupee. 

Class II wage 1 anna 11 pies . • • . • « • • .23 pics. 

„ III I „ 4 „ . • • • • *• " • • 16 « 

% i no v qo 

„ II cost per 100 cubic feet = jrp- pies = 192 pies. 

„ III „ 100 „ ~ pies= 533 pies. 

Total . 725 pics. 

> Add ■Jth for Sunday wage • • 121 „ 

Total cost per 100 cubic feet • • 846 „ 

=R4 6 6 
s=Say B 4 - 7 0 


Under this system no relief is given to dependents or to 
children. 

When the famine increases and the above system is no 
longer workable, a task systom, the Committee considered, 
should be introduced as below : — 

(а) When relief works are carried out by daily labour, 

the relief workers shall be divided into the fob 
lowing classes : — 

(б) Class I, “ special class,” will include all workers of 

special qualifications, of whom a certain number 
will bo required on the works, that cannot be 
attracted by the wage paid to members of class 
II. It will include generally only mates in 
charge of the gangs, good casto men for supply- 
ing water to the workers, and especially expert 
quarrymen. Ho more men should be entertain- 
ed in this class than arc absolutely necessary for 
the proper prosecution of the work. 

(c) Class II, “ digger class,” will ordinarily comprise 
all able-bodied male workers who are capable of 
performing a full digger's task, but more 
generally all able-bodied men who are required 
to perform tasks, whether in quantity or kind, 
which are beyond the capacity of those who will 
he relegated to class Ho. III. Thus on road- 
mctalting operations, class II will include men 
employed in ordinary quarrying operations or on 
sledging or breaking up the larger blocks of 
stone from which spnwls are supplied to the 
breakers, and also all those employed on consoli- 
dation when heavy rammers are used. Men. in 
class II may occasionally be employed on work 
usually given to tho30 in class III, t.c.,on carry- 
ing or on breaking road-metalling, when cir- 
cumstances render this necessary j ns, for in- 
stance, in the case of earth-work with a very long 


lead in which the diggers can excavate more than 
the carriers can remove, or in the case of road- 
works when the stones to be broken lie close at 
. hand and require no quarrying or slicing, so 
that practically all the workers are breakers or 
carriers. In all such classes, however, a worker 
in class II should be required to perform a task 
60 per cent, in excess of that set for d unit in 
class III, or he will otherwise be ineligible for 
the wage of class II. The class II wage and 
task should however only be allowed in such cases 
when the. worker has been originally admitted 
into class II and is put on work ordinarily given 
to class III temporarily or as a matter of con- 
venience. "When the work is of such a character 
that proper employment on work ordinarily 
given to men of class II cannot bo regularly 
found for all of tbis olass that come to the 
work, the number actually required for this 
work would be selected for this class, and the 
remainder, which should include the weakest 
workers, being . relegated to class III and given 
class III task and wage. 

(d) Class III, _ the " carrier class," will include the 

majority of the workers, the weaker men and 
those unable to dig, and almost all women and 
big children. _ On earth-work they ' will be em- 
ployed as carriers and sometimes on dressing and 
tidying up. On road-work they will act either 
as carriers or breakers. Members of tbis class 
may sometimes bo employed on digging ; hut 
in that case they should be given a half-task, i.e., ' 
two of them should bo counted ns a digger unit, 
and they should receive only the class 111 wage. 

(e) This classification of relief workers is obligatory on 

both large and small works when carried out by 
daily labour. 
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APPENDIX III— continued. 


XT.— Tasks toe Class -HI— the Cabeiee Class. 


Daily task for carriage only for different leads and lifts. 
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Note (a). — The task of class H, digger class, 
when employed as carrier, class III, will be 50 
per cent, in excess of task of carrier, t.e., each 
■man of digger class will be counted as 1* 
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Note (6).- — Each child between 7 and 12 will 
be counted as half a carrier unit. 
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One foot lift is equivalent to 12 feet lead. 

Letter H=Horizontal lead in feet. 

T=Tertical lift in feet. 

It=Bednced lead in feet. 

R=3G 4-H-fl2y. 3G feet being equivalent to the initial effort, a carrier nnit mast carry 100 cubic feet to a 
distance of 100 feet per diem to cam the ordmarv wage, and meet carry 125 cubic feet to a distance of 100 feet per diem to 
cam the higher wage. 

Daily task per carrier nnit for ordinary wage ; or &r higher wage. 

T=Tctal daily digger’s task fox the snh-gang in cubic feet. 

Number of carriers required for the sub-gang — 

1st — To earn the ordinary wage — f 57§5 
2nd — To cam the higher wage — jrjlj 


II. — CoitEIKED TASKS TOE CLASS III — THE CaEEIEE CLASS — COTltir.Etd. 
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minutes or evidence. - 


• This relief vt.s eonfinrd to the four classes mentioned in 
r - Cr-apb r 3 of the Code. We lad nearly 1,500 people on 
gratulinns relief. 

(Jfr. Ho1/f<rr.rt>.) — Ton had poor-houses in the district ? 
— Yr«, some 7 or S ; (A'c.V. — Tlitre were no poor-houses after 
loth Or if'l-.-z 150?.) 

Va«tl» population considerable f— Yes, I think so. I 
bare Spires. 

WhtTe did they come from ? — A pood many from the 
district, and a good many from the Bcrars and the Central 
IV.-.vin'vs. 

Tho-e from the Bcrars came in search of work?— They 
came after the famine had nppenr.d. 

In what month? — I think they began coming in Jan- 
nary. ar.d vint back at the tr.d of the famine. 

. J)id they come in a bad «fat«? — Yes, they were weak and 
in r.n unusually poor condition. 

Did y..n turn them out of the paor-houses when they 
were strong tiionph to work? — Yes. 

Y a« the mortality print? — Y.s; 140 deaths in poor-honses. 

And in the district? — In August 11*2. September 10*0. 

IV) at va. the cans.': — The mortality was mostly duo to 
the p .or condition of the people, owing to damp, and green 
food. * 

Any el/dtra? — Tn August there were 1.5“ 1 death* and in 
S jdi mb.r Ml. The death-rate we considerable on account 


(Jfr. Bolder nest .) — Do people keep large stocks of 
grain? — Yes. In 1590.1 had a statement made and found 
that they generally had several months’ supply in stock. 
An ordinary resident had a year’s supply. 

The cultivator who held his stock refused to sell it? — Yes. 

The small cultivator had hard times? — Acs. 

Did you give them advances? — Yes, for the improvement 
of fields, some fi2“,000. 

Was that sufficient? — I had applications for 1172, 0C0, 
but had not the money to meet the demand. 

Are the advances profitable? — Yes. 

Did they spend a certain percentage on themselves? — 
Yes, but the major part was spent in improving land, fields, 
etc. Every field was cleared of all bnshos, rubbish, etc. 

Did the land-holders take advantage of the prevailing 
low rates to employ labour? — Yes. 

Did the Commiltcc who fixed the “ standard rations 
for adults, etc.," given in yonr written evidence, compare it 
with the jail rates ? — The Civil Surgeon was a member 
of the Committee and the rates were fixed by him. As far 
as I remember he was of opinion that except the special 
class A, and the digger class II, the others were 
below jail rates. In all cases the minimum ration was 
fixed. The dependants’ ration seems to have been the same 
as the Bombay minimum ration for women with a slight 
difference in salt and ghee. 

How is the grain equivalent of 2 So/, arrived at in 
the f able ? — I do not know, it was worked by the Executive 
Engineer. 

Can yon tell me how the total grain equivalent of ration 
in onncis, given in that table, worked out? — I do not 
know, the Executive Engineer worked it out. Air. Swiuner- 
ton will be able to explain these figures. 

How often did yon change your rates ?— Once a week 
according to the rate of jo tear! prevailing before payment. 

(President.) — On what grain was the ration calculated ?— 
Jo lean second sort. 

You sav in your written evidence no Sunday mage is to 
be paid to dependants, children working and non-working, 
why?— Their ordinary week-day paym.nts are calculated 
at a high rate, 23 per cent. _ more than maximum, to 
cover the Sunday-wage, and sa with a little extra work or 
hard werk they ram the Sunday-wage. The working 
children and non-working children are also benefited under 
this calculation. 

I think you would give them the Sunday-wage nnd 
also a little inr re as an incentive to work? — Yew, but that 
was wt tried. 

W< re Snnday-wagis jeiid tn District Local li- ard works ? 
— Mo. 

To d. pendants? — No. Only nrn-werkingchildren got eno 
plee each. 

(/hr. Itiefi.irir'rt .) — What was the eonditirn of the 
people in to-t-vurks? — In Alarch and April their ccn- 
dith.n was bid. 

Was tlerr anything in th'ir condition to show that 
tljirc «..«!•! be heavy mrrtality among th.uif — No, the 
I-.ary in' rtality nuy be due t>i given-food and tlnir rating 
all kinds of r.» t*. 

Was mtrtalify fr> m el.f’era ar.d dy«*nt«ry heavy? — 
Yt«. i: was Kl,r?.«"** - in wh>« we had l.Tt'O ca*-s from 

sHsrrH-v and sly*- r.t.rr, and 1.574 frim elnhra. total 
r... rt..!itv fr-m at! ea* *,■* tt.5-4*; this f.«avy dt.itf.-nite was 
dee KW'ft.v».**-»tal-lr. and ir.s’.lliri. at {'id. 

1» r. t Acf«: the uuhstllthb.l part tf the year?— 
Y<s. 

I Mr. Wi.r. Hjf.r-' si.vje. pi. t> r.rir.g into yonr 

C. : >* r-ii- ■■ S ■; r 1 4 

D r *. r. <• re- tr. ««-!. rf rk jvmr.vliy *'• 
i -,-c.sf 7 4 -*-'t » .p; I tr ink t!.'-.* .!, , 1 nt r.- ri . a*.*** 
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r . letter No. 119 C.W., dated 22nd idem, and by Superintend- 
*. ing Engineer in letter No. 2486 C.TV., dated 25th idem ; 
and in connection with other descriptions of famine relief 
work in Public Works Secretary’s letter No. 119 C.W., dated 
22nd Slay 1897- 

J. — Preparation of broken stone road metal. 

2. No rates being fixed for the labour on broken stone 
metal by the Superintending Engineer, the following ones 
were framed for guidance in the division, and all officers in 
charge of such works were informed in my letter No. 2522, 
dated 22nd May, that — 

“The rate to be paid for breaking stone should be B3-2-0 
per 100 c. ft., which is arrived at by assuming that all the 
labourers are B class women, and that the rate for food-grain 
18 lbs. per rupee. If the labourers are A class, the corre- 
sponding rate will be H2-10-0 per 100 c. ft.” 

But even before the issue of this letter, on seeing that the 
, _ «-!ii working rate was excessive during 

in fte^irata district, ‘and the month of March 1897,* from 
Sio-12-io m the Bnidana the end of which month only my 
district. responsibility began, I directed 

the officers concerned to pay the labour at the rate of B4-8-0 
per ICO c. ft., including all incidental charges for supervi- 
sion, water-supply, hutting,and such like, being extras. 

3. The result of all these orders was, notwithstanding that 
_ „ about half the material had been 

In th^Ahrti dirtric® n'ha prepared by the beginning of 
£7-i2-n in the Boldina April, that by the time that 
district. operations ceased the working 

rates for the entire outturn were reduced by about 40 per 
cent. The people objected very seriously to being thus dealt 
with, and struck for varying periods in the several localities 
when the innovations were introduced, bnt eventually were 
compelled by stress of circumstances to accept the terms. 
The tasks allotted were fully performed once it was realized 
that this was the only method of earning full wage. 


has been only partially done, the final working rate was 
B6-5-8 (against an estimated one of H12) per 1,000 c. ft. 

Report of the working of the “Intermediate" System of 
Famine Relief Operations in the West Eerar Divi- 
sion during 1897 on the lines of Mr. Palmer's Memo, 
of the 17th June 1897. 

The “ Intermediate system ” was introduced in connection 
with tho preparation of Btone read metal under the Snperin- - 
tending Engineer’s letters Nos. 2S69-C.W . and 24S6-C.TV. 
of the 14th and 19th May 1897, respectively, and the Public 
Works Secretary’s letter No. 119-C.W. of the 22nd idem, 
when practically such class of work was almost completed. - 
But a further difficulty lies in the fact that the “ Code 
system,' 1 owing to the excessive costliness of the labour when 
so employed, was put a stop to at the end of March, after 
which no “ dependents " were paid by this department, and 
one measured by outturn (at the rato of B4-S-0 per 100 
cubic feet) instituted. Then, when the “Intermediate system ” 
was adopted at the beginning of June, the practical result 
was to reduce the rate for the manufactured material from 
fi 4-8-0 to ft 8-2-0 per 100 cubic feet. It is thus not possible 
to make such comparisons as arc required between “ Code ” 
and “Intermediate systems.” Then, as the rate for food-grains 
varied from week to week, the rate of wage under the “Code ” 
system varied. But as the rate under tho “ Intermediate ” 
system was obtained by adopting 181bs. per rupee as the 
price of food-grains, such is employed below. 

Code works. 


With grain at 201hs. per rupee, 534 
workers earned £68 (kblrkce week 
ending 20th February 1697). 

Each worker got 24*45 per day. 

.••At lSIbs. per rupee the wage 
would he (24*45 pies)=22*52 pies. 


E. — Earth-work. 

The intermediate system was adopted on — 

(a) constructing Arsool-Telhara road (in part only) ; 
tb) „ Telhara- Jhiri road ; 

(c) „ Bing Bund below Shegaon tank 

only, a variety of circumstances, particularly the late receipt ■ 
of the orders, which did not reach this office until the last 
week of May, preventing it being followed on the other 
works. 

2. The rate fixed for ordinary tasks on ordinary soil’ 
3i annas per 100 c. ft. or H2-3-0 per 1,000 c. ft., is for too 
low for this locality, and has the further drawback of not 
varying as it should with the price of food-grains. "With 
the high rates (i.e., from 141bs. to 181bs. per rupee) for 
food-grains which were ruling from April onwards, _the 
wage earned was inadequate to support existence. At 161bs. 
of jawari per rupee, 3_annas 6 pies, which is the rate paid per 
100 c. ft., the excavation of which will occupy a digger and 
two carriers (equivalent to a man and two women) the whole 
day, will only purchase 3£lbs., a quantity quite insufficient 
for n family seeing that no gratuitous relief is given. Ac- 
cording to Bombay Famine Code, which it is understood 
applies to this province, the minimum wage rate, the earn- 
ings of this same nnit would be 5 annas 1 pie, which would 
procure 61bs. of jawari. This would bring the earth-work 
to H 3-3-0 per 1,000 c. ft., which is rather less than the 
ordinary rate for carth-woTk executed in ordinary years. 
This rate was eventually adopted on the three works enu- 
merated in the first paragraph. 

3. The results were in all cases decidedly satisfactory. 
In the case of the Arsool-Telhara road, where the earth-work 
was mere than nine-tenths finished before the orders were 
received, the working rate at the end of March of B9-11-1 
was reduced by the end of dune to BS-S-1 per 1,000 c. ft. 
On the Telhara-.lhiri road, which is a continuation of the 
former read, both alignments running over exactly the same 
dcs--nption of soil, and which was executed after rain had 


: „ . usurers prcicrnng to live in 

vrlUgesar.d walking to work every fair day, the working 
rate was J--14-S per 3,0.0 c.ft., or almost exactlv one-third 
t* at ra the Ar-o-.f-Tclhara read. But here the prepress was 
:tt Mt,-f s .drp-,w , nptow ? m* lying too low. in the con- 
trcrtu.u <.f the Ihr.g Bund U-low the Shegaon tank, which 


One worker's wage at 22*52 
pies=27*16 pics. 

Intermediate works. 
One worker’s wage (at 33*4 
cubic feet per day per B 
class woman)=22*5 pies. 

It is thus evident that the average " Intermediate ” wage 
fell below that under the “ Code " system and that no depend- 
ents were paid in any case not affecting the question. 
There is no doubt, however, that under the Code system as 
at first worked, where the wage paid' depended upon the 
classification of worker and no proper outturn was insisted 
on, the cost of work was excessive, being never less than 
twice what it ought to have been, and in some instances even 
more. Had the Code system been in operation much longer, 
it would have rendered the people unfit for hard work again, 
and would have been pecuniarily disastrous to the Govern- 
ment. 

The intermediate system was introduced in connection 
with earth-work upon receipt of Public Works Secrctarv’s 
letter No. 119-C.W. of 22nd May 1897. Per a variety of 
reasons it was not possible to introduce it on works which 
were in progress under Code system, bnt it was adopted on 
two new works— (1) the Telhara-Jhiri read, and (2) the Bing 
Bund below the Shegaon tank. It is not possible to give all 
the comparisons asked for, and particularly it affords no 
information as to decrease in numbers, since there was no 
change from one system to another. Bnt it had the bene- 
ficial effect of only attracting those who were really needy 
and who were prepared to work for their wages. This was 
apparent from the great difficulty experienced in getting 
people to come to these works, though they were situated in 
populous localities, where the famine was said to be most 
grievous in its intensity. 

It is, however, to be noted that the rate fixed for ordinary 
tasks in ordinary soil, 8J annas per 100 cubic feet or K2-3-0 
per 1,000 cubic feet, being for too low for this locality and 
being independent of the rato for food-grains, a new one had 
to be arrived at for the conditions ruling locally. This is 5 
annas 1 pie per 100 cubic feet, or B3-3-0 per 1,000 cubic 
teet, and gives the minimum wage of the Bombay Famine 
Code where jawan is at 18 lbs. per rupee. (This has been 
more fully discussed in the first report.) 

Code tcorl's. 

One worker’s wage 23*55 pies=23*55 pics. 

Intermediate works. 

One worker’s wage at 5 annas 1 pie per 100 cubic feet cr 

3 woTkcrs=20*33 pies. 


r.c 

r.r 


( President.)— Y> hat was your Division? — I was in 
charge of the West 1’crar Division, consisting of the Akola 
and Buldana districts. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Me* J* M. Yacha, Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, called in and examined* 

the Civil Officer in accordance with section 70 of Bombay 


I pot in a written statement of evidence. 

Statement or Mr. J. M. Yacha, Assistant Engis- 
eeb. Public YToeks Detabtment. 

Opportunities of gaining experience of the famine relief 
operations. 

Assistant Engineer was engaged in the months of 
.Tanoarv and February 1897 in. preparing projects for 
famine' relief works and making all preliminary arrange- 
ments as regards tools, hutting* etc., for the est Berar 
Division under orders of the Executive Engineer, Akola. 
Early in March he took over chnrge of the Buldnna Sub- 
Division, "West Berar.' Here projects were prepared for 
roads and village tanks, which works were executed during 
the famine by the Civil Department. The work of con- 
structing 22 miles of “kutcha" Dhad Pragaya road carried 
on by District Board agency, having a maximum number 
of about 800 workers, was inspected by the undersigned 
at various stages. He was also in chaTge of the famine 
relief work of breaking stone metal for jlalkapnr-Bnldana 
road and that of improving 40 miles, length of Nagpur 
dfik line road, the former giving relief daily to about 1,000 
labourers and the latter to a maximum of 1,500 from the 
middle of March to the end of July 1897. 

Being well in touch with the Deputy Commissioner, 
Buldnna district, Assistant Engineer had many opportuni- 
ties of learning the varying stages and conditions of distress. 

Area ofDulctana district and the population affected. 

Buldnna district comprises 2,809 square miles with a 
population of 481,021 sonLs. Of these 100,418 persons 
Wong to the labouring classes, t'.f., abont 25 per cent, of 
the whole population. Berar soil is very rich, and the cul- 
tivator, who is “ fairly prosperous,” is inclined to be lazy 
and freely employs hired labour. 

✓ 

Jiainfall. 

Average rainfall of the district during previous five 
years was So'G inches, whilst that for 1S9G-97 was 22 03. 
<>wing to this short rainfall and early stoppage the kharif 
rmp was a third of the average, and the rahi crop only an 
tighth. 

■Price of food-grain. 

Jawari, which is the staple food of the population, sold 
at an average rate of SI seers per rupee dnring distress, 
whilst it was a little over 23 seers per rnpee in two previous 
years, which were normal. The price rose to a maximum 
of GJ seers per rupee during the latter end of June and 
early in July 189/. 

A 

Jlelief works carried out according fa Homing Code. 


Code. 

Code system of classification modified. 

The four-fold classification was soon given up early in 
May and the simpler North-Western Provinces system of 
classifying as B and D only, with a few male workers of 
special qualification, as class A, was adopted on all works, 
with liability to fines in case of short tasks, which reduced 
the wages even below the minimum. 

Piece-work adopted on broken stone metal tcorks . 

About the end of May pieco-woTk by gangs was intro- 
duced on all broken stone road metal works,' Sunday wages 
as well as gratuitous relief to children and dependents be- 
ing discontinued. 

The rates were regulated according to the price of feed- 
grain as per Famine Code, and the tasks were such that 
none earned more than A class wages, though abont 10 to 
12 per cent, got less than the minimum wages. 

The system worked satisfactorily for two months, till 
the end of July, when the works were closed. 

Intermediate system tentatively tried. 

What is called North-Western Provinces modified inter- 
mediate system, under whioh the working members of a 
family should have an opportunity of earning enough to 
snpport the non-working members and provide for Sunday 
wages, was tentatively tried on earthwork of reads about 
the beginning of June 1877. 

As the rate offered was low and not graduated according 
to grain equivalents, it was doomed to fail, as it did, specially 
when introduced on works which (were hitherto executed 
on dnily task-work system, and that at a time when the 
prices were rising. 

A second attempt to introduce tho modified intermedi- 
ate system was made early in July on the earth-work of 
improving Nngpnr dhk line with rate graduated according 
to grain cqnivnlents, and it promised to work satisfactorily; 
but ns the price of grain was at its highest, and pcoplo 
hitherto nccustomcd to Sunday wages were in nn excited 
Btate of mind and the distress was becoming ncutc, the task- 
work system with Sunday wages and gratuitous relief was 
reverted to till the works closed on the 31st of July 1897* 

Payments. 

On all works the relief workers were paid daily in the 
beginning nnd after a time twice a week only, the daily 
payments being made to the nearest pice. 

The disbursements were made by n single cashier on ono 
largo work or two or more small works. 


All the relief works were first carried out strictly on 
the Code system ef task-work as laid dowji in the Bombay 
Parnir.r C.le. which was tentatively in force in Ikrar. 

Pres-rilxd t.a<l« were invariably enforced soon after the 
worker* un>lir>tAod the nature of the work, so fining as 
n-t to r-d'u-e their wages How the minimum fixed bv 
»-<*Slen 111. 

Ti *. w rk« w.re iq-mcl early in March before distress 
r>r: 4 r<n nri ntvl nnrk tra* pmviAvtl for 

l •Aj. T? pKm i.f hUinrin^rlvM^ ft>r wj.om iming to tfc* 
* T-lir-MT rr-..V! .n i,f the rain, and consequent failure of 
cr ;■> t i -.a! aitrieulintal w. tk was n-,t available. 

JHtlr'tr. 


Co-operation of the Civil and Public Works Officers. 
.Much commendable co-operation existed between the 
Civil nnd Public Wori/s Officers, who were working more on 
the lines of working in the Central Provinces than these 
laid down in sections 31 nnd 88 of the Bombay Code, which 
neisl amending. The immediate direction of the famine 
relief works was entrusted to the officers of the Public 
Works Department, who were responsible for enforcing dis- 
cipline ami directing the labour. Labourers of all kind* and 
of all deinrers of working enparitv were received on the 
famine relief works when they applied for admission. The 
Civil Officer* assisted and co-op/ rated with the Public Works 
Officer* in charge in s-ving that the relief workers were 
pr< pvrly paid and tasked according to their strength. 
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Chareirttr cf the relief works in West IJcrar, 

The rcli/f wi-rks consisted principallr of read* or read 
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“ rcli/f wrrks consisted principally of read* or read 
ling. works, with sfflf villa gr tanks and nn imnomtdir.g 
eir in Ake.i distort, Ix-udc* a large earth-work rusting 
lfcf district, executed ntac/slii 


Proit'ts ready and proposed. 

At tie time that tvlief wtxVswrre instituted. i> r Uepet 

T r,'” '* ' r ? ,} f r ' W r "“ ! »• 'h w.rc rrsdr. *1 iit*. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


• Experience has shown that payment of Sunday wages m 
such has a demoralizing effect. The Sunday wages should 
therefore be abolished and a corresponding increase should 
be made in the dietary scale upon which the week-day wage 
and piece-work rates are calculated, so as to leave the total 
for the week unaltered. 


Piece-work with gratuitous relief if absolutely necessary. 

As long as piece-work rates are regulated according to 
grain equivalents, the piece-work system should be kept on, 
even by giving in absolutely necessary cases gratuitous 
relief to dependents, and children on the recommendation - 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Such labourers as might be too v^eak or incompetent to 
cam a subsistence wage on the rates offered will be put on 
some light work on daily labour wages, the piece-work 
system being more for exacting better task from all persons 
than for relieving the weak. 


In case of inefficient labour and, aoute distress task-work 
should be adopted. 

Only when the demand by inefficient labour for employ- 
ment on piece-work system becomes considerable and acute 
distress is present, the piece-work system of payment by 
results be discontinued and task-work by daily labour sub- 
stituted for it. 

Daily labour according to Mr. Higham's classification. ■ 

"When Tclicf works are carried out by daily labour, the 
relief workers shall be divided into two principal olasscs — 
“digger" and “carrier,” besides one “special” class which 
will include all workers of speoial qualifications as mates, 
expert quanymen, etc., the details being worked out accord- 
ing to the suggestions contained in Mr. Higham's report ; 
higher wage being given for tasks executed 25 per cent, 
or moro in excess of the standard tasks. 

As stated abovo, gratuitous relief of dependents and 
children should depend on the degree of distress. It should 
be given only on a recommendation of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and whenever possible only by means of kitchens 
under tho management of the Civil Officer, the adults re- 
ceiving cither a cooked or a dry grain ration. 


pays? — Three to four .annas for a man, and nine pice for a 
woman. 

Do yon think that this rate is sufficient for a family to live 
on P Have yon gone into that question P — Yes. At Malka- 
pnr I, found that a family on an average required. 24 
ounocs per day per head. On an average a good-working 
man of the Mhar class requires 82 ounces. But from the 
average I have taken of- some 10 or 12 families I find 24 
ounces sufficient for an adult member per day.. A strong 
adult man will eat 82 ounces, but the averago is 24 ounces, 
exclusive of condiments bat inclusive of dai. 

Have yon gone into the quostion about children P — 
No. ■ 

(Mr. Jligham .) — You began your work on the Bombay 
system P — Yes. ' ’ ' - 

Did yon drop all the four classes A, B, C and D P — first 
A and 0, and B eventually ; but had to keep them on 
D in order to avoid fining. 

"What proportion had yon in D class P — Small proportion, 
half to half B and D. 

Had you separate classes in the gangs P — A, B, C in one 
gang, and D in the other. A gang consisted of ono quarry- 
man, a child who carried chips, and 6 others — 8 in all — but 
they were all tasked together — 7 small gangs of this kind 
made one large gang. We had 67 labourers in each gang 
of this kind. 

How did you fine them P — According to the outturn of 
each sub-gang. 

- You did that in May P — Yes. 

You think.the “intermediate Bystem ” was not a success ? 
— No, when this, system was introduced I was told to pay 
them 2 to 3 annas per 103 cubic feet, but at this time 
the rate of grain had gone up to 8 to 9 seers instead of 
12, and so it was not possible to work the system. 

Do you think the system would have failed if you had 
paid better rates P — No, I do not think it would have in' 
that case. I was told to give tho system a second trial, bnt 
at that timo jawari was sold at 6£ seers per rnpee, and so a 
fair trial coaid not be given to it. 

What rates did you pay eventually P — I paid them accord- 
ing to the Bombay system. I changed the rates from week 
to week, as the price of jawari was varying. 


/ D 

Some recommendations for consideration. 

Belief will be firstly on works for all in need of relief 
who arc nblo to labour, nnd secondly at their homes for 
those unable to labour but in need of relief. Public Works 
Department should ho given a sufficiently freo hand on 
relief works with a Civil Officer to supervise admission to 
works, leaving classification of workers to the Public Works 
Officer,. Civil Officer having had no cxpcrionco in the or- 
ganization and management of large bodies of labourers. 

Only small works employing not more than 600 labourers 
should be under tho charge of the Civil Officers. 

A wider discretion and greater control should bo given 
to Public Works Officers than allowed by tho strict letter 
of the Bombay Code. When a largo proportion of labourers 
arc not used to the kind of work, the standard task must 
be modified during the early stage of tho work till tho 
workers got accustomed. 

No applicants who liavo come short distances should ho 
drafted, on the works till the Civil Officer has ascertained 
their distress from Circle Inspectors. Residence in camps 
on works must also he made a condition of relief. Labour- 
ers must he continuously drafted from smaller works to 
the larger ones. 

The Tailway works should be executed by the Public 
Works Department ns ordinary relief works on the piece- 
work system a* detailed above. 


(President.)— I see from your written evidence that ye 
wire engag.d in the months of January and February 181 
’.I W-'T-'t 11 ’* r-sns. etc. Did you work in connection wil 
t-.e^ine ^ration, up t ° the end P-Yc. up to Ju! 

?v" r *3! U ? rvidence that the Bmx soil 
£ !y'\ Vl ” lllr ‘' w - »ho is "fairly rich." free 
rrap-.r. hired labour. Can you tell us what rates 1 


Did your piece-work consist of metal breaking? — Yes. 
How did you distribute work ? — I laid out my plan accord- 
ing to the Bombay Codo. A gang of certain number of 
workers to receive B scale, then a certain number C, and 
so on, I regulated the work. 

Did they like it P — Yes, they were satisfied. 

Was your work at a distance from the villages? — Yes, 
though in Berar there are many adjacent villages. 

How far were they from each other P — Fifteen to 20 miles 
and on tho Nagpur ddk lines 20 miles generally. The people 
kept on to the works on the roads, even up to 20 miles. I 
however noticed that as we were moving camps, 4 or 6 miles, 
three or four from each gang fell off. 

You had some railway work under yonP — No, not actu- 
ally under me. It was ontsido the Buldana district. The rail- 
way works commenced between Aurangabad and Jalna, 
about G miles from Buldana. 

What were tbey doing P — Bailway embankment and 
earth-works were started, but no people would go to tho 
works. I however understand that tho peqplo did go to 
tho works in the beginning, but they camo away being dis-. 
satisfied. 

Did the railway people complain P — Yes. 

What was the rate paid by tlie railway? — Rupees 2-14-8 
per 1,000 cubic feet contract rate ; this was in Govern- 
ment of India currency, and is equivalent to BS-8 in tho 
Nizam’s currency. 

How did the rates paid by the railway compare with theso 
offered under the intermediate system P — The rate under 
the intermediate system, with jawari at GJ bccts per rupee, 
was R6-3-0 according to Bombay Codo, tho maximum rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet (or BG-3-9 in Nizam's currency). 

Could they get labourers at the rates offered by tbemP 
—Yes, lots from Moglai territory. 

Could they get enough labourers? — Yes. 

( President .) — Men in good condition? — Yes, they were 
mostly “Badhaw.” 
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tlic work was closed shortly afterwards owing to the mins, 
and the system did not have a fair trial. 

On one of the large works a Naib Tchsildat was appointed 
special civil officer without any magisterial powers, in 
accordance with the North-Western Provinces Bales of 
December 1896. 

No hats were provided on the works till the approach of 
the monsoon, hat camping grounds with shade were marked 
out and all sanitary arrangements were made. The object 
was not to make the work peoplo too comfortable so as to 
render the works attractive. The want of hutting arrange- 
ments did not seem to affect the health of the workers. 

B 

8. The measures adopted wero successful in the relief 
of distress and the saving of human life. The mortality was 
certainly comparatively high in the months . of July, 
August, September and October 1897, but this was tno 
indirect result of want and not starvation. Those from the 
poorer classes who were loath to go to relief works were 
reduced to a low condition owing to insufficient nourish- 
ment, and they succumbed to the diseases which attack a 
weak constitution. There "were 32 cases of deaths due to 
starvation, of whom 11 were immigrants. . These eases had 
escaped the vigilance of the police and Tclief officers, and 
some of them, who wctc eventually found and taken to the 
hospital or tho poor-house, were fartoo exhausted to recover. 
If tho North-Western Provinces Rules as regards scale of 
wages and classification of workers had been adopted at the 
commencement, the works would have been more economic- 
ally managed. 

Tho total number of workers and their dependents 
relieved in the district was os follows: — 


Men •••••• 149,280 

Women ...... 195,993 

Children . • • • . 84.GG4 

Non-working childron . . . 145,241 

The fallowing figures show what their relief would cost 
under the Bombay Famine Code and tho North-Western 
Provinces Buies of December 189G : — 


BoitnAT Famise Code. 


Jaieari tilling at SOlbt. per rupee . 


Adult mala. 

B Class, 

Adnlt males. 

B Class. 

As pur 
Anpondi* V 
of Bombay 
Famine 

Code. 


1 ; 

149.2S0 :: 

X a. p, 

0 1 11 (a) ~ 

X a. p. 
17,832 8 0 

Adult female. 
9 Class. 

1 

Adult females. 
9 Class, 
195,933 

0 1 7 (l) ~ 

19,395 B 3 

cun. 

i : 

Children. 

S4,e<> i :: 

0 1 C (e) - 

7,037 4 0 

Neo-working 
child, 
i : 

Non-working 

children. 

U5.S41 

0 0 C » 

4.533 12 C 




49,753 10 9 


Notrit-Wtsmv Peortsers Ciscrtia No. 18 -P tv 
vitro ?u> DicsMorB 1S1>6. 

•fatrtri telling at SOU,. r , r rupee. 


A *-li 

A Sell r-»>s, 

1' Ci... 

A’ e. }>. 

* o. p. 

» : 

to.ro ;; 

9 19 (d) - 

18,327 0 0 

A f,~i’». 

Adeft fe— 



t ; 


9 1 3 {«) ~ 

13,311 15 3 


Child. 

Children. 


X a. p. 

l : 

81,664 :: 

0 0 9 (/) m 

3,96S 10 0 

Non-worlring 

Non-working 

- 


child. 

children. 



l : 

145,241 :: 

0 0 3 -= 

2,269 6 8 

87,876 15 6 


4. 1 think the classification of workers according to 
the Bombay Code is far too complex and elaborate. I would 
recommend the adoption of the simple classification given in 
Mr. Higham’s final note, and I would also recommend the 
scale of wages given in that note being adopted. It .was 
obsorved on the relief works in this district, that the scale of 
wages given in the Bombay Code, which was followed for 
some time, attracted women and children in largo numbers, 
while the men stayed away. 

6. I should give a Sunday wage separately, but only to 
those who have worked for the six preceding days. 

6. Under the Bombay Code the classification of workers in 
left to the special civil officer, who ordinarily is not qualified 
for such a task. There is no reason why inis work should 
not bo entrusted to the Public Works Department officers, 
who have professional knowledge of the subject. 

Any soverity exercised by the Public Works Depart* 
ment subordinates in classification can ho easily checked by 
their superiors and other inspecting officers. 

7. I do not think piece-work in any shape is suitable for 
famine relief. In the first place it would be difficult fo 
form gnngs tho units of which would work in harmony and 
Bhare the wages in fair proportion, os people from a parti- 
cular village would not necessarily seek admission at one 
time. Applicants come in driblctB from different villages, 
and in practice it is not always possible to separnto the weak 
from the strong ; nor will the weak workers always have 
able-bodied relations on a work so that they can between 
them turn out a fair amount of work and earn a subsistence 
wage. Tho gangs will thus, as a rule, bo formed of inco- 
herent material, and will he ontircly at the mercy of their 
headmen. The strong will bo ablo to earn more than they 
want, and the weak, who may happen to have no able-bcdied 
relations or friends on tho work, will not earn" a subsistence 
wage, which will eventually drive them to the poor-house. 
On these considerations I think the piece-work system, is 
opposed to the principles of famine relief works. I think 
each individual should work according to his capacity, nnd 
should he paid according to a fixed standard, and punished 
by fines when ho is found to he slack. 

8. I ngree with Mr. Higharn, that payments should ho 
made daily on works. Tho advantages of daily payments 
outweigh the undoubted inconvenicnco which Government 
officials arc thereby put to. Daily payments minimise the 
chances of fraud. 

9. As suggested by Mr. Higham it would he preferable to 
have large works instead of small works at tho early stage of 
famine, but large works are not suited ns test works. It 
may he found on starting a large work that there w»« no 
necessity for opening relief works at all, nnd a large machin- 
ery set in motion would have to be stopped, which would 
involve great loss to Government. I agree with Mr. Iligham 
that the work should not bo too near tho homes of villagers 
for whom it is intended. A person who would not travel 
35 nr 20 mil™ to a relief work could not he much in need 
of State relief. 

30. I think the object of famine relief works is likely t fl 
he defeated if the Collector is not allowed to exercise effec- 
tive control on works in charge of tho Public IVorks. Depart- 
ment in all matters not purely professional or technical.. R 
may sometimes he difficult to distinguish wlmt is professions* 
or technical, bnt any disagreement on the point could M 
easily settled by higher authorities, while any hard and fa', 
definitions would, 1 fear, lend to complications. I think ‘ e 
should have some control in the matter of fines, on f 
question of opening or closing a relief work, and OP *"•* 
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inxtiTES or jsvidexce. 


"What did they do? — Mostly carrying. . 

You did not attempt to relieve them in their own trade? 
— No. 

( President ,) — I see yon have "been comparing the Bom- 
bay rates and the North-Western Provinces Tates. Do yon 
think the rates, 9 pie for a working child and 3 pie for a 
ntm-working child, sufficient ? — It seemed to keep them in 
good health ; they did not suffer. 

How long were these rates paidP — Three months. The 
wages of the parents, combined with those of the chil- 
dren, were supposed to be sufficient for them. 

You think the parents gave them some help? — Yes. 

{Mr. Sigh ant .) — Did you commence working exclu- 
sively on the Bombay system ? — Yes, for some months. 


After that yon adopted the North-Western Provinces 
system. Did that affect the proportion of. .men who came 
to the works? — I think so. Those not in need of relief 
keept away, mostly .women and children. 

Women get paid less and the men rather more than they 
ought under the North-Westeffi Provinces rates, do they notP 

Yes ; the idea was to bring on the works more men than 

women, and to keep out the women. 

Had yon any kitchens ? — No. 

According to the statement in paragraph 3 of your written 
evidence, you had 84,664 working children and 146,241 nofi- 
working children. Don’t you think that the proportion was 
excessive P — Yes, bnt I think they were all bond Jtde depen- 
dants of the workers. 


Mb. C. Bagshawe, Conservator of Forests, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1. The romarks in this note are based solely on experi- 
ences of relief operations in hill districts and ampng 
aborigines or hill people, who have little in common with 
the inhabitants of the plains of India. 

2. The Famine Code should, I think, contain a paragraph 
noting that when famine prevails among aborigines in 
wild or hilly districts, the speoial characteristics of the 
people should he studied, and relief bo afforded in the 
spirit ratber than according to the letter of the code, and 
that Commissioners should be empowered to modify or 
suspend any provisions of the provincial code in connection 
with sack affected areas. 

3. In justification of this recommendation I note that 
hill men, aborigines, and forest tribes are not given to 
steady bard work or method in the conduct of their work 
in life. They are often vor j shy, and rather than move far 
from their homes or apply for relief in case of need, they 
are ready to suffer quietly, and frequently to djo ; on the 
other hand, thoy are amenable to orders, and quite willing 
to work if treated with consideration and sympathy. 

4. In connection with — 

(i) test works, 

(ii) majorns opposed to minoT relief works of utility, 

(iii) classification of labour. 

(iv) task and piece-work in the Melgliat. 

(1). To have opened test works on strict eodo orders would 
have been equivalent to attempting to justify a sentence to 
rtnrration to death: not a soul would have come till 
month* after famine set in. 

(ii) . To have tried extonsire works in n few localities in 
place of minor works in erory part of tko taluk would Lave 
te.-n to court failure because — 

(а) the l>e*t of the people hate leaving tlicir homes j 

(б) epidemics like cholera and small-pox would pro- 

bably have broken out and stopped the works, 
a- aborigines, it is known, dread and fly from 
epidemics. 

(iii) . A* regsrds classification of labour, the people re- 
cogniro skille t labourers, like masons, or trained gangs for 
Masting work on roads, etc.; ordinary labouring men, 
x»on.<n and children. 

To hare attempted to sub-divide tko latter into A, B. C, 
«•■,*., woaM hare engendered suspicion, while it was ni-1: 
iinposri'.!* in view of the largo number ol scattered minor 
Wv rls which had to he *nj«rri«el by a small staff. 

It is prnlal V this difficulty would be experienced in any 
1 i'r.f The pra-ti— in the Mel ghat was to cl, as 

l»*o, :r SO d'M-rp-.l u>«re and to give a tow normal rate of 
■**;-. with th* J -n*i»a that ail dependents should be main- 
la r • t j t!,r workers. 

T;»!'wjv rr.-. %1 r >*. - of rage wa* fixed on Famine Belief 
1 J ,t/fc’"-.'o to th- pri.-c of fro-1 on the work., 

'r ;.»•! JP i {! e rage »ru> te: t unchanged ns 
Is- 1 , }.,.• » (■. et; >. Jer ; ,i t f „i u t,. r 

* «* ' ’ % Ti.- * 9 



acoustomed to work together in gangs. In the few oases 
where smallgangs of this class, 20 to 30 strong, took np 
work, the plan answered. As a rule the plan was not 
found suitable, and it could not be adopted on any con* 
siderable scale in districts like the hlelghnt. 

As regards “ task-work,” it was found impossible to 
introduce the system of individual tasks owing to the small 
staff and the varying character of the wort on the hill 
roads ntilized as relief works. 

All that could be done wns_ to periodically measure np 
some work, and if, after allowing for an undue proportion 
of women and children as labourers, the work was much 
above the normal outturn of work on forest roads, the 
overseers and the labourers were first warned, and on a 
second shortcoming, fined. 

5. Two methods of indircot relief during a time of famine 
on wild tracts seem to merit recognition ; these are 

(i) Aiding artisans and petty purchasers of forest pro- 

duce by allowing them drawbacks on their pay* 
meats to Government for timber, eto. 

(ii) Establishing shops for the sale of cheap food to 

the shove classes, and thus enabling them to 
feed themselves and their families without 
abandoning their homes and resorting to ordi- 
nary famine relief works, etc. • 

Or, putting it briefly, to redneo the cost of raw material 
and of subsistence to families who make a living by con- 
verting and selling timber, bamboos, and other forest 
products, and so to enable them to live by Their usual 
pursuits. 

6. In the Melgbat probably one-fourth of the population 
live for a large part of the year on the profits of converting 
and selling timber, etc. It was a matter of vital import 
lance to keep those people in their villages and to provent 
overcrowding of ordinary relief works. 

Famine lowered the market prices of timber and raised 
the rates for food, thus hitting tho exporter classes both 
as sellers and buyers. 

A general reduction of “ forest ’’ charges for timber, 
etc., would have been foltowod by a corresponding fall in 
market prices ; the plan adopted was to sell certain kinds 
of timber at nominal rates to potty exporters, and in lha 
caso of bamboos to allow a rebate of 33 per cent, 
when the exporter returned from market. Minor produce 
was either bought from tho collector at enhanced rates or 
given him free to export. The result of these step* was 
that prices in trio markets were not perceptibly affected by 
tho concessions described. 

7. Shops for the sale of cheap food to our potty ex- 
porters, etc., were worked on Government advances throogb 
grain sellers, or, where thero failed, direetlr hr Govern- 
ment. Grain was usually sold at the rate prevailing in th* 
nesreil lnrge market, which was 80 to CO miles away. A 
system of tickets was adopted with a maximum amount for 
daily sales to one person or a family. 

Th* Governmmt shops were mainly used in tho rainy 
reason, when many private shops clojcd. 

The plan vfftctH a treble purpose 

Ci) putting foa 1 on ealu where local docks wero nearly 

r.il ; 

(ii) bringing fco-1 at fair prices within the icieh of 
animus, etc. ; 

(ui) keeping Joan fiitsi in unsuVridir*! grain stojs- 
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sa 

"What was the price of grain when yon fixed your eqni* 
valent in cash ? — 8 seers a rupee ; we calculated a normal 
family of five dependants, and the cash equivalent was 
based on what would be sufficient for them ; we calculated 
that three quarters of a seer of flour was sufficient for a 
man. 

Did not the people get 2Ioicha in addition to the grain P 
—•Yes, they used to collect 2£owha from the forest and 
mix the Motcha with flour. 

Can these people live on jangle products without grain ? ' 
. — Ho, they cannot absolutely live without grain. 

I suppose the assumption that an adnlt can live on ljlbs, 
of flour is based on the presumption that he can collect 
Ttlotcha and other edible Toots? — Ho, bnt during the 
MoicTia season and when the people could get jungle fruits 
to live on, many left the works ; I should say more than 
half. 

(JLfr. Dose.) — "When did the influx of people from the 
Central Provinces take place? — From December 1896 to 
May 1897. 

"What special concessions, as regards forest produce, did 
you allow them ? — They were allowed to cut wood, timber, 
bamboo3, and grass and sell them in the bazars at reduced 
rates. 

Any “ Hara ” in the jungles ? — Yes. 

Did they avail themselves of these concessions ? — I think 
so, because out of the 11,000 we relieved we had very few 
of the aborigines. Bnt on the whole they were very lazy 
at work. 

Thera are villages of these aborigines in the forest, are 
there not r — Yes, they render ns petty forest labour. 

Was cheap grain sold to these people ? — Yes, especially 
at " fire- wood ” markets, where they brought wood for sale. 

Did yon give any money advances to the petty cnltiva- 
" tors among the aboriginal tribes ? — Yes, we did advance 
them money without interest. 

Who bore the loss sustained in selling them aheap grain ? 
— Government bare the expenses of carriage, commission, 
and actual loss. 

Was the money earned by these people by selling forest 
produce sufficient to keep them and their families ? — Yes, 

it kept them going ; very few starred. 

You had numerous small works opened for them? — 

Yes, about seven road works over a distance of about 160 

miles. 


■ What did you pay them ? — Men 10 ehaltaks, women 8 
chattaks. 

What did yon give those in the poor-houses ? — Three 
annas and 2.) annas. 

How did you calculate this ? — Wo took a normal family 
of five members and calculated what would be necessary for 
their maintenance. 

What was the average collective wage of these five 
members of your ideal family ? — Seven annas. 

Did these rates attract the people ? — They did not flock 
to the works. The works were not popular. 

But yon think the amount calculated by yon sufficient? 
—Yes, to these hill-tribes. 

( President .) — Deferring to the Bev. Mr. Windsor’s 
written evidence, do you think he is correct in saying that 
during the famine thousands of Central Provinces people 
entered the Berars ? — Yes, it is quite accurate ; we had 
a tremendous influx from the Central Provinces. They 
ran the rates of the labourer down to 1£ annas a day. 

The cheap shops mentioned by Mr. Windsor are the 
same as those mentioned by yon, are they not ? — Yes. 

Yon kept down the bazar rates in Ellichpur ? — Yes. 

Mr." Windsor says “ the majority of people came to the 
poor-honse as skeletons. They were not merdy kept alive 
but with few exceptions were turned out fit for work”? — 
Yes, in the poor-house people who were very thin became 
strong. I think the relief centre rations were quite 
sufficient. 

Are these Korkus a weakly people ?— No, they are short 
and plnmp. 

Mr. Windsor suggests payment to labourers' in . grata 
instead of money. Do yon approve of this ? — I do nos 
object, hut I would rather pay the man in cash for the: 
work done. On the Mission works I think they paid thd 
people in grain; they had Eome 1,500 men to whom 
they gave grain doles. 

(Dr. fficAardson .) — Wns the mortality from dysentery 
and diarrhoea large?— Yes, a great many of those who had 
emigrated from the Central Provinces sneenmbed to these 
diseases during the early part of the famine. 

Are the death-rates shown in the returns correct? 
Did 15 per cent, of the poor-honse inmates die? — Ho, the 
death-rates given are wrong : 15 percent of the poor-honse 
inmates did not die as shown in the return. -The death* 
rate in the poor-house was very small. 


Me. H abates Sisgh Babiiut Sisgh, Tahsildar, Amraoti Taluk, Berar, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

As required by Commissioner's letter Ho. 763 of 29th 
January 1SS8 enclosing Indian Famine Commission Secre- 
tary’s letter Ho. 82 of 18th January 1898 and Berar 
Secretary’s letter Ho. 257 of 25th January 1398, 1, Harnven 
Singh Babhut Singh, Tahsildar of Amraoti Taluk, District 
Amraoti, licrars, beg to submit the following statement. 

As Tahsildar of the Amraoti Taluk I had to supply in-, 
formation to Government regarding the last famine, and was 
entrusted with direct supervision over some famine works. 
1 was also connected with the following famine relief 
works, some of them being under my direct supervision : — 

(A) 1 illago tank works. 

(B) A poor-house. 

(C) Six Telief contres. 

(D) Seven grain shops. 


Detailed statements showing the amounts spent and t' 
number of persons whored and the kind of relief trie, 
ment"°“ U ' idcr ECTOral bcads in tke course of my stat 
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the end of the year. There was also a large influx of 
famine-strioken people from the neighbouring provinces. 
Distress was chiefly caused by the rise in the prices of the 
food-grains. 

Belief Works. 

Repairs of Tanks. 

_ Details regarding the four tank works done under ray 
direct supervision are 
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The oak works »crt sinned on 1st April IS97 nod kept T for ,ocr 


Tasks as Belief Works. 

Tn my opinion the tank work is the best kind of famine 
relief work. A very great part of famine Telief workers 
consists of persons who cannot do skilled inbonr; and tan* 
work affords employment to all such men. Unlike vBl»F e 
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There were a few local Mangs and Mohomedans and pro- 
fessional beggars. In my opinion their number could not 
have exceeded one-fourth of the total. 

The emigrants from other provinces as a rule I found to 
be considerably emaciated, and they showed unmistakable 
signs of suffering from starvation and long journey. _Some 
of them had to be put under medical treatment imme- 
diately on their admission into the poor-honse ; and a few of 
them succumbed before the relief of the poor-honse could 
do them any good. Such of the applicants for admission 
into the poor-house as appeared to he fit enough to do work 
were fed for a day and then drafted to relief works ; and 
from among the test people were sent off on relief works as 
they showed signs of improvement andahility to work. 

2Jo compulsion was used in the matter of sending pro- 
fessional beggars and wanderers in the towns and villages 
to the poor-honse. 

A large number of beggars 8nd wanderers get help and 
relief from private charity. If compulsion is legalized and 
resorted to and beggars and wanderers forcibly taken to 
the poor-house, a material source of help from private 
charity is cut off, and the burden on the poorhouse is 
unnecessarily increased. I do not therefore advocate compul- 
sory segregation of beggars and wanderers. 

I further think that section 119 of the Bombay Famine 
Code, clause (&), should he so amended as to exclude from 
the poor-honses wanderers and piofessional beggars who are 
able to work, hot who refnse to work. Beggars and 
wanderers who are able-bodied and used to manual labour 
should not he admitted into the poor-honses, bnt sent to 
relief works to be taken up as C class workers. 

I also think that the inmates of the poor-honse should he 
compelled to stay in the poor-house, and should not be 
nllowed to stray out. This step will ensure the admission 
of only such persons as need relief from the poor-honse, 
and will keep out persons who can find relief elsewhere. 


Belief Cestbes. 

Belief centres were opened at the fol!owing_ places, and 
they were maintained from the Indian Charitable Relief 
Fond, where grain (jawari) was sold nt a cheap rate and 
cooked food distributed to children and destitute persons : — •' 
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Tr.e Ararat, 1 .* grain shop was opened on 4th April 1697 
wri tlo'ti on 17th November 1697. The others were 
ejestd cn 22nd April 1697 and closed on Slst October 
it?:*7. 

At the Amraoti pcor-houso and as al«o at the relief ecn- 
tr -1 at ether vill-ige* cooked food was dealt out at half scer 
jer Its!. The varieties of the food were — 
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sufficient to procure the necessary food at the prevailing 
high rates. 

"When the market rate of jawari was If annas per seer, 
the relief shops sold jawari at 1J annas per seer. The 
quantity of jawari sold per day to an adult and to a 
child was. 12 chattaks and ‘6 chattaks respectively. The 
relief given wbs thus in money 4| pies or in jawari 3§ 
chattaks to an adult and 2£ pies or If- chattaks to a child. 
Selection was made by two members of the managing 
committee with the help of Tillage officers, who issued 
tickets to eligible applicants. 


Loans to cultivators and Landholders . 


The following statement will show what State advances 
were made under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
Agriculturists* Loans Act to land-holders and cultivators 
in my taluk for : — 


Nature of advance. 

(1) Improvement of land 

(B) Cattle . . . 

(C) Cultivation purposes 


Amount advanced. 
E 

. . 2,625 

. . 3,270 

. . 2,000 


My experience warrants me in stating that the amonnts 
were as a rnle utilised for the very purposes for which they 
were borrowed. 

The advances made for buying cattle did gTeat benefit 
to the impoverished cultivators, and I think a larger 
amount conld have been advanced with advantage to 
them. ° 

The period for the recovery of loans advanced under the' 
Agriculturists* Loans Act was as n rule three years, and 
that for the recovery of the loans under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act varied from 3 to 15 years. In fixing this 
period the ability of the borrowers to repay was taken into 
account. 

I think that this principle of subsistence advances 
works beneficially, and cultivators seeking snch advances 
should not be driven to find work on the relief works. 
Snch advances, besides improving the land and raising its 
valae and supplying field labour to the needy poor, go to 
save the agricultural cattle from starvation. Asa role, 
cultivators who seek Government help in this .way do not 
heloug to a class of persons who would go on relief works. 
In case snch help is refused to them they wonld rather go 
to other sowcars and mortgage their property than go to 
relief works. 

State advances made under the above Acts are made after 
dne enquiry into the solvenoy of the borrowers, and there 
is very little cbanceof either the principal amonnts or their 
interest turning out to he irrecoverable debts. Therefore 
Government money thus spent always comes back to Gov- 
ernment with interest, while money spent on relief works 
does not always bring a commensurate return. 


Suspensions and Remissions of Zand Revenue. 

In the Amraoti District famine distress was not found to 
he so great as to necessitate either suspension or remission 
of land revenue. I would, however, suggest here that in 
se;tions 138 and 140 of the Bombav Famine Code (tenta- 
tively in foree in Berar) the word “ occupants, ” if it is 
constructed as not to include ‘‘co-sharers ** and “tenants” 
and “ actual eultivntorF,*' should be made more comprehen- 
sive so os to inclnde them. 

In my opinion the last famine has not ranch increased 
the private indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivat- 
ing classes of Berar. Distress was chiefly caused by tfce 
rise in the prices of the focd-grains, and it was not felt so 
mnch by the land-owning cr cultivating classes as br the 
labouring classes. It is true the agricultural population of 
Berar is in a continued state of indebtedness, and from my 
experience I can state that a large part of the annnn] rield 
of. crops goes to the soweirs towards payment of their 
debts. The abnormally high rise in the prices of food- 
grains brought the cultivators this year a better return in 
money, and as a result they were to a certain extent forti- 
fied to cope with the famine. 

In a large number of cases the annual part payment of 
debt in kind er money to sowcars was withheld from pru- 
dential cor.ri dent ion*, and (hns a provision was made 
against the impending famine and for future agricultural 
purple*. On the whole I do rot think that there are anj 
reason* to snproj* that the indebtedness has incrca*ed to 
ary ccusiderabie extent. 
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(Dr. Richardson .)— The ten or twelve orphans out 
o£ thirty who died nnder yonr care innst have come m a 
very had condition ? — Yes. 

{The President .)— Was the mortality high among the 
jungle tribes ?— The same as among others. 


(Dr. Richardson.) — Don't yon think cooked Food accels- 
rates the death of those who come in a bad condition ? — 
Yes, one day I saw two or three persons dying within a 
couple of hours after they were fed in the poor-houses. 

Had yon any difficulty in getting milk ?— Yes. 


At the Judicial Commissioner’s Office, Nagpur, 

THIRTIETH DAY. 

Wednesday, 9th March 1898. 


PbESEXT : 

Sib J. B. Lyaix, G.G.I.E., K.C.S.I., (Pbesiheht.) 


ScEGEOX-CoiOXEI. J. RlCHABDSOX. 

ATe. T. AY. Holdebkess, C.S.I. 

Mb- T. Highaai, C.I.E. 


Bai Bahadeb B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

JIb. E. H. Cbaddock, ( Temporary Member for 


the Central Produces.) 
Mb. H. 3. McIxiosh, Secretary. 

Mb- A. 31. Bbigsiocke, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, called in and examined. - 

I put in a written statement of evidence. vised and paid by the Officer-m-charge. This payment-by- 

r results system was maintained up to the closing of the. 

works. 

4. The question of piece-work versus task-work is discussed 
in paragraphs 132 • and 133 of the Report of the Famine 
Commission of 1880, and in paragraphs 21—26, and 37 and 
33 of Mr. Higham’s Report. My opinions formed after a 
consideration of these views and on the experience of the 
year are as follows : — 

(1) The D Class wage is quite sufficient to maintain 
the workers in health and strength (more 
especially as the majority of them bring their 
wives and children to the works), so long as 
their non-working children and dependents are 
separately relieved, preferably in a kitchen. 
Many labourers who had been in receipt of the 
D Class wage for months saved a considerable 
portion. 

(2) The labourers as a rule are satisfied with the 
D Class wage and do not care to earn more by 
extra work, except perhaps professional diggers 
or stone-breakers, who are very few in num- 
ber. 


A.— Deeabtebes EEOM THE PBlHcm.ES OE THE Cextbal 
Pbovixces Faiiixe Code, which have occcbeed 
is the Cextbai. Pbovixces dxjbixg the becexi 
Famixe. 

1. Departures from the principles of the Central Provin- 
ces Famine Code occurred under the two heads into which 
famine-relief measures may be divided, i.e., relief-works 
and gratuitous relief. These will he dealt with separ- 
ately. ’ 

I. — Relief Works. 

2. ( a ) Task-tcork versus Piece-work. — The most im- 
portant feature of famine administration under this heed 
was the introduction of various forms of “piece-work" 
pari passu with or in substitution of the Code or “ task- 
work " iwstem. 

Section 49 of the Central Provinces Famine Cede lays 
down that no famine-relief work shall be done on contract, 
and in accordance with this principle all works were at first 
conducted on the task-work-system described in Section 57 
ct sc'/ of the Code, but following the example of the STorth- 
VTcstern Provinces with a simplified method, of classification 
whereby Classes A and C were emitted altogether. But 
with a’ view (1) to economising the subordinate establish- 
ment required for relief works on the task-work system, and 
t2) to obtaining a better outturn of work from the compara- 
tively large proportion of more or less able-bodied labourers, 
a system of piece-work under contractors was introduced 
by the middle of May, and brought into force in this 
district from the month of June. 

The rates were so adjusted as to enable the piece-workers 
by ordinary diligence to earn the wage prescribed in tbc 
Code for IJ class labourers, the contractors being paid 33 
per ce nt- more to cover the ccst of establishment, tools, etc., 
and profit. Dependents were not paid or fed separately, 
it living understood that persons in receipt of the B Class 
wage (or more if they chose to work harder) could support 
tai-'.r own non-working children and dependents. Some 
w. r.;s w.re retained on the old task-work svstem, in order 
to give employment to weak, inefficient labour to be drafted 
if' the charges on piece-work ; and on others where there 
wa. n-i rein f- work on the task-work system suffieicntly near, 
infirm gangs, c. nsi-ting of weak and emaciated labourers 
nnd !!.< if..!, [undents w.re maintain. d on task-work. The 
py-vwitK system was not extended to any work where the 
r*‘ P risen of inefficient lab jut was* more than 23 
f-r eu.t. 

?- In Augu.i the p'-ve-werk system was extended to all 
M , yiugi thing tn.iin’ainnl on task-work as 
to the... important modifications that 
reduc.d as to give the labourer onlv 
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(3) The object of Famine-relief _ being primarily to 

keep the people alive, while obtaining a fair 
return for the money spent, there is no advan- 
tage in allowing any one to earn more than is 
sufficient to keep him in health and strength, 
so long as all those who cannot work arc other- 
wise provided for. Although no doubt more 
economical, it is not safe to leave the care of 
children and dependents to labourers on Govern- 
ment relief-works, even if they are being paid at 
B Class, or even higher rates. 

(4) In order to obtain a fair return for the money 

spent, it is essential that the task should he fund 
so as to constitute a fair day’s work for a labourer 
in normal health and strength. All such 
labourers shoald be required to perform this 
task in return for the D Class wage, failure, to 
perform the full task involving a corresponding 
rednetion in wage. Other labourers, i. c., those 
not in normal health and strength, should be 
required to perferm from 60 to 75 per cent- of 
the task, but would not be liable for reduction 
of wage for short work, except occasionally and 
under restrictions in the case of obstinacy or 
contumacy, i. e., they would be on ordinary 
task-work. 

5. The separation of the able-bodied and weakly should he 
made by a Hospital Assistant and would be open to periodi- 
cal revision. 

What 1 advocate is, in fact, nothing but the pavmrnt-by- 
re*ults system as ultimately introduced into these Provinces. 
If relief-works are start,.! in time, I see no objeeticn, hjt* 
t..e rev.rs.-, to the introduction of such a svstem from the 
y( ry •’’'"‘unintr. Task-work, even wh. n wrg.-s are limited 
to the U Cuss rate, r. undoubtedly demoralizing, and nob 
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■ 13. I am therefore of opinion that the trno cash equivalent 
of 14 chattaks of grain for a man and 13 for a woman is 
a suitable wage to fix for all relief-workers. 

The wage paid should he calculated to tho nearest pic, the 
difficulties of paying fractions of a pice having, in my 
opinion, been over-estimated. In this district wages wero 
at first paid strictly at Code rates, and it was found that 
a comparatively small number of pic pieces was quite suffi- 
cient. One of the camp officials was deputed to exchange 
pies for pice 5 labourers who received one or more pies 
in part payment of their day’s wage waited for ono or two 
days and then brought their pies to this official to bo 
.exchanged into pice ; or if they belonged .to the same family, 
they brought their pies to be changed into pice at once. 
Thus the pie pieces wero constantly in circulation and a 
small supply went a long way. The system of calculating 
the money wage to tho nearest pice is undoubtedly liable to 
press unduly heavily on the workers at some rates. If con- 
sidered necessary, I would suggest that, as proposed by 
Mr. Higham, the higher number of pice should be given 
whenever it exceeds the true wage by 1 i pice or lcs 3 . 

For children between 12 and 16 tho adult female wage, 
equal to the price of 13 chattaks, seems fair ; for working 
children between 7 and 12 , tho price of 8 chattaks is probably 
sufficient. Children under seven years of age would not be 
employed as workers. 

14. (c) Sunday holiday . — The provisions of Section 68 
of the Famine Code, which lays down that no work should 
be permitted on Sunday, and that the labourers should 
receive for that day the minimum wage, which should b 
paid to them on Saturday evening, were at first complied 
with ; bnt subsequently it was directed that work on Sunday 
should be optional, and that if the labourers chose to take a 
holiday on that day, they should forfeit their pay. Later on, 
however, the necessity for a day of rest was reiterated, and in 
order to prevent an undue increase taking place every Saturday 
in expectation of receiving an additional day’s wages on that 
day, it was laid down that the additional Sunday wage was 
to be paid on Saturday only to those who had been con- 
tinuously employed since the previous Thursday. This 
system worked well and is not, in my opinion, capable of 
any improvement. The necessity of an occasional rest, both 
for the staff and the labourers themselves, is insisted on on 
grounds of health and sanitation ; whether this day shonld 
be Sunday or, what the labourers generally prefer, the day 
on which the nearest bazar is held, is immaterial. Ko doubt 
the payment of a wage for a day on which no work is done 
tends somewhat to demoralize the workers, bnt if the daily 
wage is cut down to a mere subsistence wage to the iudivi- 
• dual, it is evident that some separate provision must he 
made for Sundays. It has been proposed that the labourers 
should, by doing something over the allotted task each day, 
earn on extra day’s wage by the end of the week, and if this 
can he practically arranged, there seems no objection to it. 
Bnt there would always be some who foiled to do more than 
the fixed task each day, and task-workers could not, of 
course, he expected to do so, so that a portion at least of the 
workers would have to he paid the extra Sunday wage 
without having earned it. 


16. (d) Residence in Camp . — The provisions of Section 71 
of the Code, which lays down that residence in camp is 
compulsory for all relief-workers whose home is not within 
a reasonable distance, were not observed in this district. 
During tho cold and hot weather nothing but a few bamboo 
mats were provided, and a portion of the workers constructed 
little shelters for themselves near the works. It was not 
until the nuns that long thatched sheds were built by 
Government at each camp, for the accommodation of the 
labourers. During the rains the proportion of labourers 
living in the camp was probably much greater than before, 
but the majority of them still returned to their homes in 
the surrounding villages every night, where they were not 
more than five or six miles. off, while many of the others whose 
homes were at a greater distance camped ont in neighbouring 
villages. Ko attempt was made to compel the labourers to 
reside in or near the camp, but it was found quite practic- 
able to insist on all labourers beginning work at the fixed 
hour, noreduction being made m the task for distance. 
Date arrivals were not admitted to the work that day, but 
were entitled, if they seemed in need of it, to a meal in the 
kitchen under the. provisions of Section 64 of the Code, no 
cash payment being allowed. This procedure constituted 
a sort 01 self Mwtmg test, and was invariably followed by 
punctual attendance on the next day, the labourers from a 
distance taking up their residence in camp or in one of the 
neighbouring villages. 


1 C. M Kitchen, on relirr-vorfr.-Jt f, no t quite 
from Chapter Ii. of the Code whether kitchens on 


works for tho relief of all non-working children were con- 
templated, but in practice this was found to be the only 
safe and reliable method of relieving such dependents. Casn 
payments to tho parents of non-worldng children were 
discontinued, os it wns found that the children often pre- 
sented n half-starved appearance while their parents wero 
in good health. It was found necessary to open a largo 
number of kitchens on each work, so that children whose 
parents were at work on different sections of tho road . had 
not to go too for for their morning and evening meal. 

These kitchens were also found to bo useful for providing 
a meal, instead of the cash wage, for new arrivals who were 
too late to bo admitted to the day’s work. 

Adult dependants of relief-workers were, ns a rule, paid 
the minimum wage, in cash, though it was open to them to 
take food in the kitchen instend. Ifounlly, however, such 
persons objected to. resort to the kitchen on tho ground of 
caste prejudices j in the caso of children, however, the 
kitchens were very popular. I see no objection to giving 
relief to adult dependents in cash. The Code provides for 
their receiving tnc minimum wage of 14 and 13 chattaks for 
men and women, respectively, while Mr- Higham proposes 
the value of 11 chattaks only for all adult dependents. I 
am of opinion that some reduction from the Code minimum 
wage might be made in the case of dependants, as by the 
very nature of the case the amount they receive' is not in- 
tended to be their sole means of support, but is supposed to 
go to supplement the earnings of the young ana robust 
members of their family. If payments are made in pics, I 
would propose the money equivalent of 12 and 11 chattaks 
for men and women, respectively ; otherwise the value of 12 
chattaks for all. 


JT . — Gratuitous Belief. 

17. Under this head the departures from the principles of 
the Famine Code were less important. They occurred chiefly 
in the following measures of relief : — 

(a) Tillage Belief . — It was found in practice that the 
villnge register of poor prescribed by Section 34 of the Code 
could not be relied upon in the later stages of tho famine, 
and that only by continual inspection and mustering of the 
inhabitants could the persons really in need of this form of 
relief be ascertained. In mauy-villages the list prepared at 
the beginning when scarcity was imminent wns blank, there 
being at the time no such paupers in need of relief,- but the 
obstinacy with which many of the people clung to their 
homes, and the impossibility of bringing relief works within 
the reaoh of all, gradually reduced a large number to a state 
of extreme weakness and.emaciation, when, being absolutely 
incapable of earning their living, it became necessary to 
admit them to gratuitous relief. Thus the number of per- 
sons in receipt of this form of relief increased steadily np to 
the end of October. 

18. Ko doubt village relief of this sort is very popular - 
with the people, and care has to he taken that proper check 
and supervision is exercised ; but I do not consider it possible 
to replace it by any system of kitchens, which can never be 
popular with adults, while , the number that could be pro- 
perly maintained and supervised would not be sufficient to 
meet all needs. A grain dole has, in my opinion, no advan- 
tages over a money dole, except in cases where direct action 
towards importation of grain by Government has become 
necessary. If it is feared that recipients of a cash dole will 
not exercise sufficient care and foresight and will expend 
their whole allowance before the end of the period for lAich 

it was granted, this objection applies equally to a grain dole, 
and may he met by making the village headmen responsi- 
ble for weekly or even daily payments. This system was 
successfully pursued in some cases. If, on the other hand, 
it is suggested that persons in receipt of a money dole spend 
a portion of it on items other than food or in innutritions 
luxuries, it is equally open to them to do so when they 

receive their dole m grain, by selling a portion of it or ex- 
changing it for other articles. From my own experience I 
am of opinion that persons in receipt of village relief in cash 
can, os a rule, he trusted to make a proper use of it ; cer- 
tainly the recipients improved in a wonderful manner in 
the course of two or three months. 

19. (J) Poor-houses . — It was found impracticable to send 
to poor-houses persons who, being fit for employment on 
works, refuse to go there, nor is it, in my opinion, necessary 
to provide any such penalty. The only cases which should 
be taken compulsorily to a pooT-house would he of persons 
wandering aimlessly without visible meanB of subsistence and 
who appeared to he in a state of extreme privation- Legal 
sanction to such a course seems necessary, but it would not, 
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29. In populous tracts no doubt test works ore useful, 
and'probably serve tbeir purpose if they arc sufficiently 
strictlv conducted on the payment-by-results system, it being 
assumed that practically all the labourers will then be able- 
bodied. But in jungly tracts they do not appeal to tho 
aboriginal tribes, who would hardly have sufficient convic- 
tion of boding employment at the test work to go there if 
any distance from their homes. In such areas the existence 
of scarcity and distress must be determined from other con- 
siderations and employment offered on relief work condi- 
tions as soon as this is ascertained. 

SO. At the same time it is in these tracts that smnll works 
near the people’s homes are most necessary, ns it is impossible 
£o induce them to seek relief at a large work many miles 
distaut. The liberal grants of special famine loans and of 
loans nnder the land Improvement Act made to this district 
during the recent famine undoubtedly prevented much dis- 
tress and suffering, and kept down the numbers of persons 
resorting to the large Public Works Department works, tho 
number of labourers employed by private persons in works 
started with the help of these leans being at one time in 
excess of the number employed on large works. It is at 
least a conceivable hypothesis that if the amount given ont 
in loans had been doubled, there would have been no neces- 
sity for large relief-works at all. From the number of 
applications for leans which had to be rejected for want of 
funds, and the readiness with which landlords came forward 
to take up the amounts available, in tho consciousness that 
they were at once improving their estates and keeping their 
tenants and labourers on the land, I am of opinion that in 
the event of another famine, employment for practically all 
those that required it could be found in or near their vil- 
lages on works of permanent utility. It is, after all, in the 
first instance only the contraction and the ultimate stoppage 
of all field labour in times of famine which renders it incum- 
bent on the State to open relief works. If then labour 
which would ordinarily find emyloyment in the usual agri- 
cultural operations could be simply diverted into the cognate 
spheres oftank-diggin", embanking of land and the like, all 
necesary relief iwonld have been afforded with a minimum 
of interference with the habits and customs of the people. 
The private works carried on with the help of loans were, in 
my experience, conducted by the landlords in almost all 
cases with perfect honesty and fair dealing with their tenants 
" and labourers, who were able to earn sufficient to support 
themselves and their dependents. 

81. In this district at least there is ample scope for village 
works of this sort. I would place the whole control of the 
work in the hands of the malguzar, who would, in my 
opinion, he quite as likely to manage it as honestly as a con- 
tractor or subordinate official. If difficulty were experienced 
in getting people to take- loans, I should be prepared to 
recommend, a larger drawback than that of one-fith which 
was sanctiohed-for this cuStiict, or even that the cost of the 
whole work should be defrayed by Government. The con- 
struction of tanks in a rice country like this is undoubtedly 
a real protection against future famines, and would, more- 
over, lead at the next Settlement to a considerable enhance- 
ment of revenue, considering the immense saving of subor- 
dinate establishment that would be made — some inspecting 
agency would, of course, have to be maintained. I am of 
opinion that such a system of small works would be a very 
important economy. It is of course true that tanks cannot 
be constructed ad infinitum, and that there is a limit to the 
profitable embankment of rice laud ; but it is at least equally 
true that the number of roads that can be constructed and 
maintained as works of permanent utility is extremely 
limited, and that a programme which consists entirely of 
such works is far moTe likely to he quickly exhausted than 
one which makes provision for the labourer to be employed 
at or near their homes. In spite of the large sums spent this 
year on tank construction and repairs, I am of opinion that 
in the event of a famine occurring within the next 10 or 15 
years there would, in this district, be sufficient scope for the 
employment of nil labour requiring it on works of this sort 
at or near their homes, and that such a system, if elaborated 
and introduced in time, would be accompanied by a diminu- 
uon of nil the other measures in relief, and would result in 
eccJamrfl'?? 6offeriD S and mortality and ultimate 
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Tank irrigation? — Yes. 

How was it the harvest was so poor in 1896?— A good 
many of the tanks burst. The rainfall was very extra- 
ordinary ; first it was vety heavy and then stopped alto- 
gether. The irrigators let the water off, expecting ram 
to fall, but it didn’t fall. All the land under tank irriga- 
tion yielded a very good crop indeed. 

There wns nothing to alarm you particularly in 1895? — 
Xo, I don’t think so. 

Then the next harvest was very poor? — Yes, much 
poorer. • 

■When did you begin to be alarmed ? — About the end of 
September 1896. "Wc were 6till hoping that the rain would 
fall and save the crops, bnt it didn’t. 

“Were there many riots and daooitics in the District? — 
Ho, only one, got np by a few bad characters. 

(2Lfr Holdemcts .) — "When did you begin to open works?— 
From about the middle of November. "We opened two test 
works at Tumsar and Gondia; in about 10 days they 
attracted so many tbat regular works under the Public 
"Works Department were started. 

How many works? — One early in December, and four at 
the end of December. 

Hod you fresh works after tbat? — Yes. one on the 6th 
of February, one on the 6th of hi ay, one on the 1-1 th of May, 
and one on the 22nd of May. 

"Why did they increase so in May? — They were more in 
the nature of overflow works. 

Do you think yon had as many works at different times as 
were necessary? — Yes, I think so. 

"Were the Public "Works always able to comply .with 
your requisitions ? — Yes, there was only one case 
where they were not. 

"When was that? — In May. 

Did you open relief centres? — Ho, not throughout the 
famine. 

"When did you begin gratuitous relief? — It was begun 
in January very gradually. Orders were issued in January, 
but the numbers did not increase till April or May. 

"What was the reason ? — Partly, I think, the establishment 
was not sufficient. 

You think it should have been started earlier? — I think 
so. 

You say in paragraph 2 of your written note that the 
rates were so adjusted as to enable the piece-workers by 
ordinary diligence to earn the wage prescribed in the 
Code for B class labourers. Did they cam the B class includ- 
ing the Sunday wage? — Ho, only the B class, they earned 
nothing on Sundays. 

"Was there any allowance given for non-working children P — 
Hot at first. 

Was the labonrer on B class wage supposed to keep 
dependants? — Yes. 

Do you think that was reasonable? — In the case of 
children it was found it didn’t work. 

You opened kitchens? — Yes, kitchens were intended for 
only task-workers, but afterwards orders were issned that 
children of piece-workers should he admitted to kitchens; 
we commenced to feed children in July, it was found that they 
were getting into a bad way and deteriorating. 

The piece-work system was not extended to any work 
where the proportion of inefficient labour was more than 
25 per cent.? — It was only started on two works definitely. 

Then infirm people were still kept on task-work: was this 
task-work ride by ride with piece-work ? — Yes, there was no 
time to introduce piece-work everywhere. 

"What were the orders yon issued? — Piece-work was 
not to_ be enforced too severely or suddenly ; after the rains 
idled it was thought better to keep them on task-work. 

Then you didn’t extend the piece-work system P— No. 

In August you had payment -hy-resultsP — Yes. 

"With contractors P— No, there were contractors under 
piece-work, and they were gradually turned off. 

Do you think contractors desirable?— No, I don’t think 
so. 

In the August system the principle was that the ahle-bcdied 
labourer was not to earn more than the D wage, and if he did 
not earn it then he was put on to task-work ?— Yes. 
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How &r would they' go to live in camp P Would relief 
work attract people twenty miles awayP — Some certainly 
wonld go that distance. ■ 

Would cultivators P — Ho, not as fl rule. We Bad no relief 
works in the Sakuli Tahsil. The nearest work must have 
been quite 20 miles from the distressed country. 

Were the cultivators' assisted by loans P — Tes. 

Did it do much good P— Tes, a very great deal. 

What amounts were advanoed under the Land Improve- 
ment Act P— Nearly H16,000 5 under Famine Loans 
S2.ll.791. 

Were these popular P— Tes. 

Waa much good work done P — Tes. 

On the whole it was applied properly P — Tes, a good deal 
of supervision was exercised over them by Tahsildars. 

Has the result been to improve agriculture F — Tes, several 
tanks were repaired and constructed. 

Did yon receive returns of labourers employed P — Tes, 
monthly reports from Patwaris. 

What rates did the malguzar pay P — They worked on the 
petty-contract system. 

Did labourers get reasonable prices from landowners P — 
Yes, I think so. 

Was work given to all the people in the village P — Tes, 
in some instances to the surrounding villages too. 

With regard to your remarks in paragraph 17, I under* 
stand you had great extension of village relief at the end- 
What was the reason ? — I think ’because ' of the modification 
of the original orders. It was about the end of July ; in 
admitting a person, regard was only to be paid to his 
appearance. 

Did that result in an increase? — A large increase. Before 
we had been stricter. 

( President .) — Do you think any persons were prevented 
from coming to village relief P — I don’t think so. 

(Mr. Holdernett ). — Yon say in paragraph 17 that the 
obstinacy with which many of the people clung to their 
homes, and the impossiblity of bringmg relief-works within 
the reach of all, gradually reduced a large number to a state 
of extreme weakness and emaoiation. Do you think that 
could have been prevented by any possible extension of relief 
measures ? — The only possible method that occurs to me is 
of starting a larger number of small works nearer their 
homes. 

(President.) — It has been suggested that there should be 
two systems of work, one of small works nnder Civil agency ; 
on these works people should only he admitted under the 
orders of the villngo inspecting agency j the people to be 
admitted should be cither weakly people, or cultivators or 
landowners who have cattle and property whioh they cannot 
leave ; all other persons to he referred to large works under 
the Public Works Department. Do yon think that system 
could be organized P — Tes, I think it could j the only 
difficulty would bo to ascertain whether it was necessary for 
cultivators to remain near their villages or not. They would 
all wish to come on these small works and not go to any 
great distanco. 

It was suggested^ that very small cultivators who havo no 
cattle or no particular property to look after might bo 
referred to big works, and tbnt other pcoplo who had cattle 
or dcpcndnnls might get an order to tho small works which 
were not at a distanco P— I think that would bo workablo if 
the circles were small enough, so that each Circlo Inspector 
might havo tho proper knowledge. 

How large were your circles P— About 200 squaro miles. 
(Mr. Holdcrnets .) — The thing would havo to bo worked 
by the Revenue not the Public Works Department P— Yes. 

Could you work it through the malguzar P— I think so, to 
a certain extent. 


Do you think the malguzar might bo directed to look 
alter n particular work? — I think so. 

I suppose tho real difficulty would bo in selecting tho 
r — Y m. 0 


_ -V n 'j7 wherever small works had bee 

r 40 ^ ‘o them P— Small worl 
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Turn- u, cwmprtitt.m to get on to small works. 
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r ?/, ft™ agricultural labonm 
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cultivators should be allowed ' to go on to small works 
supposing the wage on small works were lower than on big 
works P — I think it wonld be quite possible. 

Do you think the cultivators had unreasonable objection 
to going a distance from their homes, with reference to the 
necessity of looking after cattle and farms, etc.,— stronger 
reasons than the labouring class P — I think so, certainly. 

(Mr. Holdemess.) — Who were the people who ran down 
to extreme weakness P — Principally the cultivators. They 
were in a worse state than the labourers. 

The cultivators were ultimately put on to gratuitous relief , 1 
were they not P — Tes. 

Ton say in paragraph 18 that a grain dole has no advan-. 
tages over a money dole. Is there not the risk of embezzle-' 
ment among the village officials P — There were only about 
two or three cases. One was that of a Kotwal who took 
one anna from eaob of the recipients, and .there was a case 
of a malguzar who.paid only R2 instead of f£2-4. 

Do you think the grain dole is likely to prevent that 
sort of petty exaction P — It would depend upon the person 
through whom the grain was distributed. There wonld be 
the difficulty also of carting grain about the district. - 

Ton paid cash throughout P — Tes. 

Were the poor-houses filled ? — We had four poor-houses 
altogether. The total number in them never-amounted to 
1 , 000 . 

Were the inmates yonr own district men P — There were a 

f ood many from Balaghat and there were ’ a few from the 
lagpur side. 

Was there much wandering in your district P— Ho ; at the 
beginning there were a certain number returning from the 
Berars, but they settled on relief works, and then there was 
very little .wandering. 

With, reference to your remarks in paragraph 21, yon did 
nothing for weavers P — The expenditure was limited to that 
incurred through the Charitable Relief Fund. 

Are tho reasons yon give for saying .that it was found 
impracticable to undertake any extensive measures for 
relieving weavers or koshtis ' theoretical or practical P— I 
think they are rather based on what I have since heard was’ 
done. 

Are the weavers (koshtis) very numerous P — In Bhandara 
they are. 

Where do they live P — All over. 

They are the only people who would require Staterelief ?-— 
I think so. Ho doubt the Mahars, some of whom also .weave, 
wonld prefer to go on weaving also. 

(President.) — I suppose the Mahars do work at harvest 
time ? — Tes. 

(Mr. Holderness.) — Did many come on P — Yes. . 

Did they complain much P — Ho, after a time they settled 
down to it. 

Havo they gone back to their regular work P — Tes. 

Yon don’t think they have drifted from their regular, 
work P — Ho. 

Did they get the D wage P — Tes. 

Did they suffer at all P— Ho, I don’t think so. There 
was no reason to believe it. Tho mortality did not rise. 

Ton say in paragraph 22 that when once all measures 
of relief were fully organized, it was primarily the fault of 
of tho people themselves if they underwent any severe 
distress or suffering P — Yes, but I think villago rolief should 
bo more extensively and promptly introduced in tho earlier 
stages by increasing tho establishment. For a long time wo 
had only 8 Inspectors. 

y™ think you should havo had moro Inspectors P— I 
think so. It was practically impossible for each Inspector 
to see all tho villages in his inspection. Ho was supposed to 
go and visit them in rotation, but ho could not get round. 
I rcquently payments were eight or ten days in arrears. 

What did the people then do ? — The malguzara and 
mukaddams were told to support them in the meantime. 

Were 20 Inspectors sufficient P— I think wo should have 
had more. 

„ H’asthero any difficulty in getting extra Inspectors P — 
No. They were promoted Patwaris. 

„ Hud you extra famine Tahsildars P — We had two additional 
jN nib -Tahsildars only j they wero sanctioned at the end of 
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Yon axe of opinion that this system should be introduced 
everywhere from the first? — Yes. 

It means that no man on the works will ever be able to 
earn more than the D wage P — Yes. 

Two objections occur to that, from the evidence taken else- 
where. If you have ^earthwork to be < done will you get men 
capable of digging to come and do it for the D > wage P — I 
think they will come rather than starve, especially if the 
work is sufficiently near. 

The man instead of going himself would send his 

infeP The man would go unless he had other means of 

subsistence at home. The woman could not support the 
whole family. 

The second, objection is, is the D wage sufficient if you 
nay it to everyoue P — I think so ; if the family is really 
in need of relief they will come in a body and cam enough 
to support themselves. In Bhandara ail the members of a 
family only earned the D wage all the time. 

Had they had an opportunity of earning the B wage P — 
Some had at the beginning, hut not after the payment- 
by-results system was introduced. 

If large works were opened under the Public Works 
Department to which it was desirable that all the agri- 
cultural able-bodied' labourers should go, leaving small 
village works for those who could not leave the village, don't 
yon think it would be desirable on big works to . offer a 
more liberal wage to enable the men to earn more ? — Yes, 
if it was work that was really required to be carried out. 

The great difficulty would be to induce persons to go 
freely there. . You might refuse employment on -the near 
works and draft them to distant works. It would he diffi- 
cult to do it by force. If you allow them to earn higher 
wages on the distant works, would that not assist you in 
keeping village works for those for whom it was intended P — 
Yes, undoubtedly it would. I should be disinclined to offer 
any inducement of that sort. 

Do you think, you could get them to come without any 
inducement P — If they fonnd they could not get- it. 

In the case of village works they would be carried out by 
the malguzar P — Yes. 

On the piece-work system P — Yes. 

Don't yon think ho would he inclined to employ only 
those able to do a good task? — ■'Would he employ those 
unable to leave the village P — I think so. My experience 
was that the malguzar was very ready to help those who 
needed work. They recognized that Government was 
dealing vciyiliberally with them, and they recognized that it 
was their duty to assist their cultivators and labourers. 

They would have tried to get work done by the cheapest 
agency? — Yes, but still they would have recognized that if 
any of the cultivators or labourers died of starvation it would 
be worse for them in the end. 

The malguzar would, make able-bodied men go to 
distant works P — I would, not propose to make any 
restriction of that sort. I should havo employed evon 
able-bodied men on village works,, provided thoy had land. 


Do you think in Bhandara District there was any scope 
for large tanks to he undertaken by the Public Works De- 
partment P— I should doubt it. It was found small tanka 
were more nsefnl than large ones. 

(Mr.Bose.)— As regards the malguzar giving employment, 
is your district very congested, were there too many culti- 
vators P — I don’t think so. 

As a matter of fact did -not the malguzars treat the 
people very kindly P— Yes ; there were exceptions of course. 
The general body of malguzars treated them very fairly. 

Had you tanks mostly P — Yes. 

Does not the condition of the country facilitate the dig- 
ging of tanks P — Yes ; a good many of the tanks just consist 
of one bund on the slope. 

What is the area under rice cultivation P — Two-thirds. 
During 1895-96, taking the distrust as a whole, was not 
the crop a very poor one P — Yes, about 7 annas was joy 
estimate. Subsequently I heard it was pitched too low. 

In 1894-95 was it not below one-half? — The figures are. 
given in the Eevenue report for the year. 

Was there not a great shrinkage in the area in 1895- 
96 P — Yes, very considerable. ■ A decrease of 31,000 acres- 
It was 841,000 against 872,000 in the previous year. 

What was this decrease owing to P — Want of resources, 
and want of Beed grain, and to some extent tenants relin- 
quishing their land. 

Do you think that people who did not need relief flocked 
to your relief works P — Yes, I am of opinion that a certain 
number did. 

Apart from the Mahars, are the great majority of weavers 
concentrated in large towns P— Yes. 

Supposing relief works could have been found, do you 
think they could have had relief in their own trade ?— I 
think it would be unfair to other traders. - 

What other traders have you P — There is the brass trade. 
Practically there are no artizans betides weavers ? — Kasais 
and others would he entitled to some sort of relief. 

Do you know anything of the system adopted by the 
Charitable Belief Fund P — It was, I think, a success dis- 
tinctly. 

How many families did they relieve P— -I have not got the 
exact figures. It was introduced into Bhandara and other 
towns. 

(Mr. Craddock.) — In respect of the Sakoli Tahsil, where 
you said no relief works were started, was that a portion of 
your district P— There was one relief work started and a 
certain number of people flocked to it, but it was a long way 
from some parts of the Shhsil. In August it was found that 
a largo proportion of' the people had stayed at home and 
deteriorated. 

Did you have the forests open ? — Yes. 

Did the Sakoli zemindars open their forests P — Yes. 

(Mr. Bose.) — When did yon open poor-houses from the 
Charitable Belief Fund P— As soon as relief ' works were 
opened. On the 16th of November there were 175 per- 
sons in poor-houses. 


The Itsvn. Da. J. Sahdila>-ds, Missionary, Free 
I put iu written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* 13. I think more might have been done for weavers 
and. Mangs. There are eaid to be 90,000 weavers in the 
Bhandara District, and unlem for BS, 233 paid from the 
Charitable Fund to somo 200 families for work done, 
there was no special relief devised for this class. So 
far ns Government relief goes, section 103 of tho Famino 
Code, which arranges for tho distribution of thread and 
payment for cloth woven, was a dead letter. Such weavers 
and Jiang, are not able to do a . hard day’s work, and much 
disiiva. was consequently felt by them. I do not think 
V, "?* ,i '”' to the attitude of the people themselves, but to 
rtrir,-t , re arrangements for the relief of these people. Many 
of them loot strong and wetl, and yet they cannot do worh- 
7,fr ‘be oonlT«to« Who look after the piece-work, and 
An<1 inasmuch as they loot 
" ' ,f ' l! l -I’>ts! A&m.anLs or compounders who exam- 


Church Mission, Bhandara, called in and examined. 

ino for task-work also reject them, and so many of thee 
people are altogether unrelieved. 

m.*”,. 1 tW ” k j 1 tie habits of .these classes Si 
ordinary years had been taken into account, some cask 

thcm “ight hare been devised, i 

m wLo V - i 80n 5° 5 ,0re we! Z ht m! eht bo given to tbi 
opinions of independent non-officials who interest thcmsdve; 
‘".‘'1' matt£ ? 5 especially, that if independent medica 

opinion be given that certain people are unablo to do piece 
work, this opinion should be taken into consideration. 

gratuitous homo relief does do 
thft wL„ PC0 ? 1 ? b ? ? ak!n e them more ready fo> 
thiJ t0 I 5o no: 

tWnm^T thl ? w Permanent condition. Whih 
• arts F?P !o Trbo “t other times would noi 
natmnl^irn/tar^/l relief readiiy beg for it. But this is onlj 
natural under the circumstances. When the relief is beta* 


• The nsabtr. to the <,c<ul.-tu Cra.nopbj the Coms.l*«!os. 
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7. This should in no case be for a shorter period than 8 or i 
r. years for the oldest of the children, so as to allow the society 
time to bring the children up to some useful way of earning 
their living. With younger children the grant from Govern- 
ment might cease when the children reach the ago of 16. In 
some cases such as where the children are blind or are other- 
wise defective, so as to make it unlikely they will ever be 
able to do anything for themselves, a larger grant-in-aid 
should be given, and it should continue so long as the society 
can testify that such children are still unable to earn their 
living. 

221. Tes ; Government shonld continue its nid after tho 
famine in the same way as has been suggested above in answer 
to Question No. 220. When several societies are working in 
one district and they are all willing after the famine to 
receive children from Government, preference should be 
given to such societies as may have given most aid to Govern- 
ment during the famine in caring for the children or other- 
wise helping the Government in famine work. 

222. I think the statement of Object III is ambiguous. 
The phrase “poor hut respectable ” is thought by some to 
include only people belonging to the higher castes, hut it 
seems to me that there may be respectable people in lower 
castes also, and tbat all who are in higher castes are not 
necessarily respectable. The phrase if it remains should be 
qualified in such way as this “poor but respectable persons 
of any caste 

Again, if the clause “who will endure any privation 
rather than take advantage of Government relief ’’ is to ho 
taken literally there will be very few, if any, who will come 
into this class. During the recent famine I did .not come 
across any who would make any distinction between money 
that comes from Government sources and money from private 
and charitable sources. My experience is tbat in famine 
times people do not ask where money comes from so long as 
they get it. Had the 21,000 odd people relieved in Bhan- 
dara District under Object III been relieved from Govern- 
ment sources, it would have been as acceptable to them os 
from the Charitable Bund. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
the statement is to be taken literally it is useless having it 
read “ poor but respectable persons who will endure any 
privation rather than take advantage of Government relief ”. 
All the people relieved would as gladly have taken the money 
from Government sources as from the Charitable Band. 

Again, it has been my [experience that in a famine year 
there is no one, or almost none, who will endure any priva- 
tion rather than take relief, when it is known that relief 
may be had. Even parda women will come out to ask for 
relief when they know it is being given. I would therefore 
suggest that for the future the statement of Object HI 
shonld be worded as follows : — 

“ Believing poor but respectable persons of any caste 
who, in ordinary years, will endure privation rather 
than ask relief." 


224 and 226. If it is to he considered os on axiom that 
Government makes itself responsible for the saving of life 
during a famine, I do not see why the word maintenance 
should be retained in the statement of Object II at least 
so far as conoems the currency of famine. Extra comforts 
required by the children are already included in the statement 
of Object I, so that it would not need to be mentioned 
specially in thestatement of Object II I would be inclined 
to let the wording of Object II be as follows : — 


** Providing for the education and maintenance o 
orphans after the famine is over." 

°f preventing overlapping o 
charitable and Government relief is to give the adiinistra 
taon of both into the hands of one individual. I think, toe 
tnat where it can be had some voluntary non-official asrenc 
should be employed. 

If the administration of both forms of relief be in th 
bands of one individual it is good for two reasons, (1) i 
would prevent unnecessary overlapping, and (2) it wool, 
prevent certain classes being overlooked. 

tJ?°r°T’ l0O v « Tla ’ n classes b worse even than that th 
cW bBKnf ,n ®P era tions. Ccrtaii 

^ wk , ,ch aore naturally fell to bo relieve 
and «o t'.r? L L . n * f not being relieved snfficientlj 
however t\rr ” ^ al '? cr of b (!l ng passed over. Eventually 
thuvrrrm5-*i - W from the Charitable Fund, bn 


not adequately relieved from Government sources nnd so 
the Charitable Fund had to make up the deficiency. Bat if 
the funds were administered 'by one individual a more even 
balance could be held, overlapping on the one band and- 
deficiency on the other would be prevented. 

227. I do not consider there are any, or many, who 
would not accept gratuitous aid, bnt all the same I think tbat 
cheap grain shops would benefit the people. 

230. I think that help should bo given cither from the 
Charitable Fund or from Government just before the 
commencement of the agricultural season, otherwise the 
ground in many cases will remain fallow. 

232. No ; I do not think the Charitable Fund could 
properly be used in relieving people who can get “ takavi." 

234 . — Tcs ; I think the operations of the Indian Charit- 
able Famine Belief Fund nave served useful purposes in 
saving lives under Object III, in rendering comfortable 
the lots of thousands under Objects I_ and II and in giving 
a new start in life to many under Object IV. 

285 and 236 T. — Under Object I, the amount spent in 
the Bhandara District was B6,I50. The number of persons 
relieved cannot yet be stated, as the returns hare not- 
been sent by the Superintendents of the various poor-houses. 
The money was spent in getting the following things— (1) 
extra food, (2) milk, (3) cloth, 14) bedding, (6) tobacco, (6) 
opium, (7) snuff, (S) ganja and (9) shaving charges. 

II. — Under Object II it Is not known how many chil- 
dren were in all provided for as returns have not come from 
various Superintendents. The amount spent under this 
head is said to be BS71. 

III. — Under Object HI, 21,171 persons are said to have 
been relieved at a cost of B19,150, bnt it is evident tbat the 
number of individuals here given is not correct. Under 
Object IV, 16.S50 persons are said to have been relieved at 
a cost of fil,31,500. 

239. No ; I do not think it was right to spend the hulk 
of the Charitable Fund in helping broken-down agricul- 
turists. In Bhandara fil, 31,600 out of HI, 67,671, or 
fire-sixths of the whole, were spent on Object IV. This 
object is no donbt a worthy one in itself, bnt it seems to me 
something of a misappropriation of the money (sent chiefly 
from Britain) to apply it in this way. The people at borne, 
as I understand it, subscribed the money for the starving 
people of India, being moved by stories from India ana 
engravings of tbe starving people in the public journals. 
I do not think they imagined their money wonld go in the 
proportion of five-sixths of the whole to set np in life 
again broken-down agriculturists. This work, I con- 
sider, Government shonld do by giving loans to be refunded 
gradually. The money sent by the people at home shonld 
have been applied more directly in feeding the starving. 
It may be said it all comes to the same in the end, and this 
may be true, bnt I think there is a difference. If the people 
at home give their money for the sake of relieving starva- 
tion it is better to apply their money directly in this work 
and not in the very indirect way of buying seed and bullocks. 
Otherwise if the generous people at home know tbat five- 
sixths of their money was not used in the direct work of 
feeding the starving, it may be that in a future possible 
famine they will not be so generous as they have been in 
the past famine. 

241. In the Bhandara District somewhere about 80,3/4 
acres were sown with aid from the Charitable Fund. 

270- I am afraid emigration is not a measure that 
wonld be popular among the inhabitants of India generally. 

299. I think foreign competition and alsojthe competition 
with Indian Mills has reduced the weaver class to a state 
of chronic want. To secure a mere subsistence "all the 
members of a family, small as well as great, have to work 
early and late. Sometimes they are to be found working 
even as late os 10 p.ir. 


(President ). — Were yon in tbe Bhandara District 
throughout the famine P — I came from home in November 
1696. Since then I have been there* 

Ton have been of course in the district before P — Tes. I 
returned from furlough in November 1896 when the 
famine was becoming acute. 

Hoyou think it^ wonld be necessary to give village 
weavers relief in their own trade, or do yon think it would 
be sufficient to help the weavers in the towns P — During 
the famine year 1 was not in the district much, and 
cannot speak of the wearers outside the town. I think 
many of the weavers might be relieved by ordinary task- 
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I And yet some died from privation? — Bat not necessarily 
because they would not ask for relief* It was not brongit 
when they should bare had it* 

Ton say in reply to Questions 22 4 and 225 that yon. 
would be inclined to let the wording of Object II be as 
follows “ Providing for the education and maintenance 
of orphans after the famine is over*"* Why do yon wish to 
make that alteration ? — If it is to be considered an axiom 
that Government is responsible for the saving of life in a 
famine and as more co mfo rts for children are included^ in 
the statement of Object To. I, there is no reason for Object 
So. II, unless it is with regard, to the disposition of orphans 
after the famine. 

Ton say in reply to Question To. 225 that certain 
classes in Bbandara which more naturally fell to be relieved 
from Government funds, were not being relieved sufficiently, 
and so they were in danger of being passed over. "What classes 
do yon refer to?— The lower classes of people belonging 
to the mahar caste, mangs and such people. According 
to the interpretation of some they were not included under 
Object To. in- 
flow was it tbey did not come on to Government 
relief? — Many were unable to work- 
Did not they get gratuitous relief? — Some were not 
getting gratuitous relief who should have been getting it 
and were considered unworthy according to the statement 
of Object To. HI, and they were not considered respectable, 
so were apt to be left out altogether. 

In the town? — Yes, and in the surrounding villages 
4 miles from the town. 

"Were they not on gratuitous relief? — To. I don’t 
mean to say that none were on gratuitous relief, but 
they were not receiving it as they should have, and as I had 
a gocd deal to do wftlT the management of the Charitable 
Belief Fund so far as Object To- IH is concerned, when 
they were not being relieved adequately I thought they 
should necessarily be pnt on Object To. III. 

"Were they put on? — Yes, they were pnt on. 

"Might it not have been due to the Inspector thinking 
that they were capable of work- As regards your remarks 
in reply to Question To. 227, had yon any cheap grain 
shops? — To, not in Bhandara- 

"Why do von approve of them? — I heard of their 
working in Tagpur. I think it was a good thing, bnt 
requires a good deal of supervision. 

"Were they ever considered by the -Charitable Belief 
Fund? — It was never brought forward formally before 
the Committee. 


_ "Were prices run up unreasonably do yon think 
in the town by grain-dealers? — I do not think so. Tot to 
my knowledge. 

What advantage would cheap grain shops have been. Yon 
would have sold grain at a loss? — Yes. They would have 
helped the people without pauperising them. 

Perhaps they would have had the idea that they were 
not receiving charity to the same extent that thev were? — 
31 y experience is that they don’t think very much of these 
things. 

They are willing to accept any kind of relief? — Y«y few 
are unwilling. 

It U quite possible it would he a better way than giving 
them money while allowing them to get somewhat cheaper 
ford r— -1 cs, if it were thought giving them monev would 
par. pi rise them. 

Via say in answer to Question To. 239 that vou 
don t think it was right to spend the bulk of the Cimri- 
tah.e 1 r.r.-l m helping broken-down agriculturists. Had 
yr -1 a discnsdcn cn the subject before the Committee ?— 1 did 
cot bring it formally before the Committee. 


I>wUt you think that their objects were promulgated 
wii-n l.:c Mansion House Fund was raised?— I don’t 
kr. w to what extent, cr whether it was realized hr the 

r " V; a ‘I. rn:c t* at Rnc}l «f 'he mcner given would be 
e* <1 fir Ohj-ct To. IV. ' ‘ 


Yen 


Y. 
T -. 


think it tra* bvneScial in itself ?— Yes. 

had no complaint* from subscribers in England?— 


?.*** '**?*'* Xo ’ 295 that the wtav 
ri ' r . f ^ want. I, that all cn 

At- tW y-t-sraEr uribr-bdr— 1 think so cn t 
«l ... Th-ytrytomalritupt-t^/j;^ « ‘ 


Is that competition with the mills ? — Yes. 

' ( President ). — In regard to orphans, yon S3y that 
Government should subsidize ‘societies and that the sub- 
sidy should be permanent in respect of those orphans who 
are prevented by infirmity from earning a livelihood for 
themselves. "Would that not be a very unusual thing? — 

I understand there is a provision of Government for sup- 
porting orphan boys until 16 and orphan girls np to 18. 

(Dr. Richardson). — You say in answer to Question 
To. 23 that many of the people* look strong and well and 
yet they cannot do work to please the contractors who look 
after the piece-work, and so they are rejected here. Do yoa 
think the medical subordinates were incompetent to judge 
of the actual condition of the people? — Well, I understand 
that in many cases they were compounders, and that in 
famine time many people were pnt to do medical work who 
would not do so ordinarily. I know there were people who 
came and complained in this way. s 

Is it with reference to these Hospital Assistants .and 
compounders that in answer to the next question yon 
say some more weight might be given to the opinions of 
independent non^officials who interest themselves in the 
matter, and especially, that if independent medical opinion 
is given that certain people are unable to do piece-work 
this opinion should be taken into consideration. To 
special instances led yon to write this? — There were a 
number of people who came to me asking for work and I 
6ent them sometimes with letters to the relief works. 
They would come back afterwards and say they could 
not get any work. I wrote to Mr. Eugard, the Executive 
Engineer, asking whether my certificate would not 
be sufficient. He thought it wonld not be sufficient. They 
were Government works, and it was thought necessary to get 
a certificate from the Civil Surgeon. 

As a matter of feet were these people actually denied?-— 
Yes, they said so. 

Yen think there was an objection to outside . medical 
opinion?— Yes. I was told it was more a matter for the 
Civil Surgeon. 

Yon are a medical man? — Yes, I am. 

(Hr. Bose). — "With reference to your reply to Question 
To. 161, is it not a fact that local private charity supported 
four poor-houses in your districts from November 1S96 
to March 1S97? — Yes, liberally. 

Is it not a fact that even after the formation of the 
District Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable 
BeEef Fund, the people of Bhandara continued to subscribe 
to the relief of distress caused by the famine? — Yes. 

Then how do yon say that they withdraw their charity 
as soon as they know that gratuitous relief is given by 
the State r — It has that tendency. There was a sum of S939 
standing as arrears against- people who had promised to pay 
far the support of the poor. 

Do you think that people did do their duty? — At the 
beginning they did. Once the operations of the Chari- 
table Belief Fund were started, many people did not consider 
it their duty to continue to subscribe and others allowed 
their subscriptions to fall into arrears. 

"With regard to your answer to Question To. 2 26, did 
not your District Committee of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund relieve many people who should have 
been on the Government relief lists? — Yes. 

"Was not the _ District Committee responsible for this 
state of things in so far as they failed to bring to the 
notice of Government officers that people who should be 
relieved from the State Fund were being relieved from the 
Charity Fund? — I m vself brought this~state of matters to 
the notice of responsible Government officials, bnt Govern- 
ment did not at once take them over. 

"When the Provincial Committee drew the attention of 
your Committee to your largp expenditure under Object 
III, did you not curtail your relief under this head and 
did not Government then take over some of those who 
were being relieved from the Charity Fund? — Yes. 

With regard to youranswer to Question To. 239, is It 
cot a fact that the estimates of your District Commit- 
tee were adequately met, and that you had as much under 
those heads as you could tsefuDy spend ? — Yes- 

Is it not a fart that you had a considerable unspent 
balance out of the last grant for blankets and clothes? 

— Yc*. but I am particularly of opinion that the pecple 
at home did not realize that such a large amount would be 
fpea: oa Object IV. 
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each middleman in which were entored tho names of 
labourers selected, the number of looms to he opened, tho 
kind of cloth agreed to ho Bold, and.tho amount of advanco 
• ■paid. Cloth received from time to timo aud its value wore 
also entered in this pass-book. Tho valuation of tho cloth 
received from middlemen was in the first inslanco made 
by the Munim with the assistance of a paid appraiser, and 
then finally settled by tho officer in charge in consultation 
with a committee of experts seleotcd from among tho local 
cloth merchants, from time to timo for tho purposo. The 
valuation at which prioos were paid by Government was 
generally in excess of tbo markot prico. by 1 anna in a 
rupee, which was allowed in order to give sufficient wages 
to tho work-people acd leave a small margin of profit to 
tho middlemen. It was, however, below tbe normal prico 


of tbo corresponding poriod of tbo year preceding, which 
had been about 2 annas in a rupee over and above the 
current market rato which, as stated at the ontret, bad 
considerably gone down owing to scarcity and other causes. 
Tho valno of tho cloth as ultimately fixed, was credited in 
adjustment of the advances mndo from time to time. The 
cloth purohnsod at tho Government shop at Nagpur con- 
sisted of dholieit, pagrin, duplas, tirgonu, Ivgdat and 
lachlanit of several ltinda nsed by natives. The nvcr.igo 
prico per pieco ranged generally from it 2 to lie. .Tho 
cloth was such as is generally used by people of tbo middlo 
classes and has a large demand during marriage seasons. 

VII. Tho following tabic gives the result of tbe working 
of the weaver-relief from 1st July 1897, when it was 
started, till tho end of Janunry last. 





Htohsb or ’vronx*TtOTH 

EUPLOXBO. 

Amount ot 

Value of 
cloth 
received 

Amount 

ot 

JUuiaxs. 

Month. 

middlemen 

registered. 

looms 

employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Child* 

ten. 

Total. 

Advances 

made. 

In ndju*t- 
ment offttiO 
Advances 
made. 

advance 

out.t.nd- 

tns. 

July 1897 . 

131 

400 

531 

446 

568 

1,636 

it 

4,979 

£ 

1,198 

£ 

3,781 

Tho figures given 

August „ . 

286 

807 

1,115 

888 

1,023 


14,660 

6,763 

7,797 

hero are as they stoiA 
in tho accounts at tho 

September „ . 

349 

1,089 

1.330 

1,052 

1,184 


24,820 

15,582 

8,738 

end of each month. 
Tlio amount of nnnd- 

Ootober „ . 

349 

1,039 

fi 

1,062 

1,184 

8,666 

29,316 

24,760 

4,65G 

justed advance out- 
standing at the end of 

November . ,, , 

177 

636 

724 

603 

COS 


30,133 

29,969 

174 

January has been since 
recouped, leaving only 

December „ . 

39 

39 


36 


106 

30,741 

30,299 

442 

a balance of ohont 
B1C0- 

January 1898 . 

36 

36 

37 

34 

30 

101 

30,743 

30,313 

430 



From the above table it appears that tho value of theoloth 
received was over E30,000 and the amount of advance left 
•unadjusted is not more than £100, The highest number 
relieved was 3,566 in tbe months of September and Octo- 
ber last. The cost of the establishment was between 
£140 and £160. The stock was insured against fire. Pro- 
per registers and accounts were kept, and the entries therein 
were regularly checked by the officer in chaTgo and tho 
stock verified from time to time. 

VIII. There were few complaints by labourers Bgainst 
middlemen of low or inadequate payment of wages, and 
whenever snob complaints were found reasonable, tbe 
officer in charge of the relief made the middlemen pay ibe 
labourers their proper remuneration. 

IX. Generally speaking, a Kosbti has a comparatively 
large number of mouths to feed, all of whom help him on 
the loom. The wages allowed to a workman at the custom- 
ary rate of oue-fourth of the outlay cover the remunera- 
tion of tho members of the family working with him. 
Bougkly. speaking, it takes a family consisting of three 
persons, *.e., a male, a female and a boy, three, four, five or 


six days to tnm out a piece of cloth worth £3, R4, £5 or fi6, 
respectively. 

The ordinary wages being at tho rate of 4 annas in a 
rupee worth of cloth, the amount earned by a family of 
three members would thus fall to be 4 auras per diem, to 
he distributed as follows s — 

2 annas for the male, 
lj- do. do. female, and 

J do. do. boy. 

In a family consisting of more than three persons, tbs 
avorage earnings were of course, still lower. The wages 
allowed were, in view of tlic high prices of food-grains, 
hardly sufficient to give thorn one full meal a day. 

X. Under the orders of 3Ir. Blenkinsop, my friend Bao 
Bahadur Trimbsk Bao had personally mode a local enquiry 
into eight aotual cases selected ut random in older to find 
out whether the wage allowed to the labourer was sufficient 
and whether tbe margin of profit left to the middleman 
was not unduly large. The result of his enquiry is enibO" 
diodiu the following table ;-r> 
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- From the above it will bo seen— 

(а) that there is one labourer for each loom, and bo 

requires at least one woman to assist him in 
preparing tbo thread ; 

(б) that the labonrer omploys member or members 

of bis own family to assist him, and tbo wage 
earned by him represents their earnings os 
well ; 

(c) that the members who can be spared from tbo 
loom, work elsewhere and contribute to tbo 
earnings of the family ; 

(<f) that in the case of a turban which is long, only 
one piece is, while in the caso of others, from 
3 to 8 pieces are, put on ono loom ; 

(e) that the fewer the number of pieoes put on ono 
loom the less the daily wage earned by tbo 
labourer; 

(/) that the trade wage is just sufficient to keep 
tbo labourer and nis family from starvation, 
and a little more or less than one-fourth of 
the whole outlay on the cloth ; 

(g) that the rate of profit or commission left to tho 
middleman is generally below 6} per cent., 
t, e., one anna in a rapee. 

It may be noted here that the customary trade wage is, 
generally speaking, so fixed that a man of ordinary skill 
and diligence can earn it for the maximum of work turned 
out by him in a day. Of coarse it must he rooTe or less 
according to . the diligence and skill of the labourer, and 
that is the principle on which every piece-work rnto is 
based. The wage being, as stated above, just sufficient to 
keep him and his family from starvation, he conld not ns a 
rule, by making a large nnmber of cloths, cam more than 
what was necessary for their support in times of nonto 
distress, as it represented bis earning on the maximum 
outturn. 

In making' the advances to the middlemen the nnmber 
and kind of aloth (its market ralne being generally known) 
were fixed according to the number of labourers and tbeir 
dependants to be employed, and care was taken that no 
more clotb is returned than what was sufficient to give the 
labourer sufficient work and fair remuneration. 

XL A tender has been received to sell the stock in hand 
on commission at 6 per cent, on the amonnt of sale-proceeds 
or purchase it outright at a discount of 3£ annas in a rupee 
of the value paid to middlemen. This tender has been sent 
to the Government for orders which have not yet been 
received. 

It may be mentioned bere that the original scheme, as 
submitted by ns, provided that sales may go on simulta- 
neously or concurrently with purchases so as to prevent 
accumulation of stock. But the sales were not allowed by 
Government. No doubt the sales would have caused some 
loss and perhaps lessened the market rates, but the bulk 
of the stock would have been off our bonds. Last Decem- 
ber was a month in which marriages took place among the 
Hindus. Towards the end of October there was a pro. 
spect of selling the cloth at cost price or even at a small 
profit. The question of the disposal not being speedily 
settled and the marriage season having approached and 
now passed away, that chance was lost and now the ten- 
der has been given at a discount. If arrangements were 
made through the agency of a commission agent for retail 
and wholesale Eales, according to demand at the Nagpur 


shop and at tho fairs elsewhere, I believo lliCTO would not 
bo mncli loss, though it would take some time to dispose 
of tho whole stock. Tbo outright ealoat tho present time 
would cause no doubt greater loss, but tbo loss is much 
too smnll as compared with tbo amount that would have 
bcon spent on the roliof of such people at the ordinary 
relief works. In my humble opinion the loss that may 
bo ultimately sustained will be more than compensated 
by tbo immense good done to thousands of starving people, 
many of whom would but for this relief havo disappeared 
from the fnco of tbo earth long ngo. 

XII. This scheme was not an original one, but as slated 
before simply a systematised adaptation of tho plan or 
practice followed by cloth-dealers in Nagpur. It had con- 
sequently this advantage, that it was easily understood by 
the middlemen and the work-pcoplo ns they were accustomed 
to it. When started it was rapidly and largely availed of 
and worked well and smoothly. 

XIII. Tho Nagpur scheme differed in matcrinl parti- 
culars from tho .Madras scheme and had several advantages 
OTer it. Tho former was based on n piece-work system, 
while tho latter on task-work paid by wages. Tho Madras 
Bchemo dealt directly with the labourers and prorided for 
supplying materials to the weavers instead of giving them 
cash. Tho Nagpur scheme on the other hand worked 
through middlemen who were their natural and customary 
employers and undertook to supply them with materials 
ana make them small payments to bo finnlly adjusted 
ngainst > their wages. The middlemen held themselves 
responsible for Government advances, and boing men of 
some means, were ablo to mnko them good in case of failoTe 
to supply cloth of that value. The payment of advances 
to labourers direct, Involved, on the other band, difficulty 
0 f realization and risk of possiblo loss. 

Tho system of the payment in cash instead of the 
supply of materials. was simpler and more convenient. It 
obviated the necessity of keeping minuto and detailed ac- 
counts and close supervision, nod there was no fear of 
Government being deceived by the substitution of inferior 
stuff for that supplied by it. 

A much smaller establishment was reqnired to work 
tbo scheme, as all the details were arranged by the middle- 
men themselves on the piece-work system. 

XIV. Bosides Nagpur, the weaver-relief was started in 
Kamptee and Umrer, and a short account of its working at 
these places may not be out of place here. 

Umrer . — Tho town of Umrer is famous for fine cloth. 
Its population consists of about 15,000 souls, of whom 
about 7,000 are Eosbtis. The distress among them was 
very keen owing to the prevalence of scarcity here and plague 
in the Bombay Presidency, the rise of prices in food-grains 
and the low prices of tbeir manufactures. 

It was absolutely necessary to afford relief to this large 
olass of people, and sanction of Government was obtained 
to have weaver-relief for Umrer nlso on the lines of the 
Nagpur sobeme. The relief was started in August 1897, 
and the scheme was worked successfully on the lines of the 
Nagpur scheme. There were slight differences of details. 
No paid appraiser was separately appointed for valuation as 
at Nagpur, and the appraisement was made by a committee 
of experts seleeted from local cloth merchants. The price 
paid by Government was, generally speaking, equal to the 
current market price. The Umrer shop was in charge of 
the Tahsildar of Umrer, assisted by Mr. Balwant Bao, 
Head Master of the Zilla School, who acted as Secretary. 

XV. The following table gives the Tesult of the working 
of this shop from August last to 16th of February 1898 


Month, 

Number 
of looms 
fit work 
in each 
mouth. 

Nttotbb or rsneons HinTinrn), 

Value of 
cloth 

turned out 
every 

month* 

Amount 2 
of money 
advanced 
each 
month. 

Bxiuxss. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total, 

August 1897 . 

September „ . 

October _ , 

November „ . . * 

December 

Jancary 1898 . . , 

February „ . 

190 
S15 
336 
266 

191 
1C7 

96 

221 

850 

351 

219 

213 

147 

137 

195 

292 

291 

246 

180 

131 

121 

299 

453 

444 

949 

252 

172 

166 

715 

1,095 

1.0S6 

884 

645 

450 

414 

EES'-' 


The figures are given 
separately for each 
month. They do 
not represent the 
total at the end of 
each month. 

_ 

Total 

1,481 

1,703 

1,456 

2,125 • 

6.2S9 

14,728 

16,371 
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The scale of allowance fixed for A and 2? passes wa* as 
follows:— _ . 

Oram rrrfi. 
l'fr t»iru*ew. 

K a, p, 

! (ol "When the family consMt of only one adult pmon. 

(or suclt pemn . • . • • • • • 1 B 0 

(l) When t ue family cowlsts of more than one adult 

person, for crery pneL person . • • • .10 0 

(e) For every child or i crcon below 12 year* of esc In 
a family . . « • • • • ,0B0 


V a Iamiiy • • « • . 

T>M>r. f 1°) For every adnit member of the family 
& ra^s ^ For every child « r person below 12 ye 


years 


2 0 0 
10 0 


with a maximum of 1115 for each family. 

The A pass-holders got gram free of cost, which was 
home by the District Committee, and 27 p:i*s-lioldeis gut 
it cheap for Toady cash at reduced rates, to tlic extent of tlic 
value allowed in their respective passes. Rico or wheat, or 
both, was sold according to the requirements of the pur- 
chasers. As a rulo sales wcto not allowed at one time for 
less than 4 nnnas worth of grain and more than one-fourth 
of the value allowed in the pass. This enabled tlie poor 
people to get tbo provisions according to their means nnd 
as often ns they liked, and the working members to arrange 
to have sufficient stock in hand nnd regulate the sales 
according to requirements. The selling rates were fired 
by tbo Executive Committee from time to time, nnd were 
generally above tlie market rates by t to 1} s.-ors for a 
rupee worth of grain sold. Spcciil care was token that 
full measure of good and clean grain was given to the 
purchasers. 


The following arrangements wero made at the shop for 
regulating the sales to the people : — 

To avoid confusion nnd inconvenience, separnfo apart- 
ments were set apart for female and male purchasers. For 
each apartment, Eogister-writcrs, Pass-wnters nnd Check- 
ers were appointed according to requirements. Any person 
holding either A or 27 pass nnd intending to purchase 
grain, presented his pass to the Register-writer and asked 
him' for the kind and quantity of grain wanted bv liim and 
tendered him the price. The writer, after satisfying him- 
self of the gennineness of the pass, accepted the price of 
the quantity if within the limit allowed in the piss ard 
sold him the grain according to his requirements. He 
.then entered in his register the name of the ticket-holder, 
the quantity and kind of grain sold, and the amount received, 


rtc., and made over the p.vs to II e Pass-writer ml.o m! ty 
liim. The I'ess.wriliT returned the pi«» tuthe hol ier after 
entering in it tlie kind and quantity of grain sold and the 
amount paid. 

Tlie holder tli-n took it to tlie Cheet:< r who rsi in charge 
of the heaps of grain otj o« d for s do e’o*e by. The grain 
was then measured out to him by tin* mea-iirer appointed 
for the pnrjio«r,in the pros-nr.- of the Ci.eek.-r who tirkep 
off the ontrr in the pas* to prevent grain being i«*::ed mote 
than once for the same piyment, nml saw tbut tlie correct 
quantity wa* m'-nsucd nut. He n!«a saw that full mi.nere 
of good and clean grain was dtlivor. <1. 

The whole process of pres-ntaiion of the p.i«s, its 
serntiny, the nectruary entries in the register nml in the 
pas«, the payment of tlic prirr nnd the delivery of the grain, 
did not occupy more than a few minutes. So that, rpi-aVin; 
generally, no person was d. -Mined longer than what it took 
liim to buy grain at an ordinary sti.lt on a liu*y market 
day. At the opening of tlie shop every tl iy. Lags of gram 
were given in charge or the Cheekei, ’who" at tin- cl -» of 
the day rendered an account of the same, nt.d the balance 
in his hand was measured and verified. 

Similarly, the Register-writer a -counted for the rile- 
pr-'CC-'ds, the amount being checked with the entries in the 
register, nnd was responsible to make good deficiency if any. 
Tnc daily eol!e:tions were eonntet by tlie Aluniin of the 
shop in tlie presence of tlie working member, who was also 
the Treasurer. Tiie Mnnitn wrole 0 i-h-bnok and Ledger, 
checked invoices nnd relieved the writers for their meaK 
Either of the two working members was nt way s present at 
the shop nnd regulated the sates. 

The Secretary visited th» shop nt least once a diy, 
checko 1 the accounts nnd signed the entries therein. At 
the end of the month the slock in hand was verified sta 
increase or decrease duly entered un-1 adjusted in the becks. 
A statement was prepared showing tlic monthly purchases 
nnd sites, the stock left nnd the loss incurred by ches? 
sates at the end of the month. 

Tills statement was verified by the Secretary, and. when 
passed by the Exccativc Committee, was ’sent to the Dis- 
trict Committee for piyment. 1 he District Committee 
then recouped the loss within the guaranteed limit, which 
was never exceeded. 
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From the above it will bo seen thnt Rangoon rice which 
was got from Calcutta was mostly purchased by the 
people as it was cheaper and cleaner than the country rice. 
During the months of October and November last it was 
found advantageous to import wheat from Delhi ana 
Amritsar, as it sold slightly cheaper and was somewhat 
better tban the Badaghat wheat grown in Chhattisgarh. 
The total valne of the grain sold was Rl.70,000 in round 
numbers, and the loss incurred by cheap sales amounted to 
about R21,C0D, or an average at little less than 2 annas per 
rupee worth of grain sold. The percentage of loss was 
thus very small compared with the extent of relief afforded 
to the people. 

The two Marwari brothers — Lakbmichand and. Chog- 
mall — made such nice arrangements on business principles 
for purchase of grain, that on tbo evening of the 30th 
November when the shop was closed under the. orders of the 
District Committee, not a seer of either rice or wheat 
remained in stout. No loss was thus incurred in the wind- 
ing up of the business on account of fluctuations in prices 
of food-grains. The only articles in stock were the. empty 
bags aud some furniture, etc., all of which was.oasily sold, 
and tbe loss of winding up the shop did not in the end 
amount to more than 11850. 

It may be mentioned here that out of the.subscribed 
capital fi21,C00 only fi.16,100 were called and paid up, and 
with this amount, supplemented now and then with their 
own money, the two Marwari brothers were able to manage 
the business for seven months. Much credit is due to their 
untiring zeal, their indefatigable energy and their mercan- 
tile taot and foresight. The whole of the paid-up capital 
lias been paid hack to the shareholders and all the accounts 
have been settled. 

XXII. Tbe opening of the shop snpplied a long-felt 
' want in the relief operations of the district. It did an 
immense amount of good, and went a great way to alleriate 
the miseries and distress of the poor hut respeotable people. 
It restored confidence among the people and in ray humble 
opinion prevented in a great measure the repetition of the 
\ disastrous grain riots of September 1S96, by showing them 
1 that tbe authorities were doing ail thnt lay in their power 
to help them out of their present difficulties. During my 
daily visits to the shop I heard hundreds of people blessing 
the “ Sarkar " and expressing their gratitude for the ines- 
timable boon conferred on them in times of great distress. 
\Vhen the intention of the District Committee to close the 
shop from the 1st December 1S97 was made known, many 
people expressed their fears that they would thenceforward 
be at the mercy of tbe petty, unscrupulous and too selfish 
bania, who would force up the prices irrespective of the 
actual state of the general market. As a matter of fact it 
was found on two or three occasions when the shop was 
r closed on account of holidays, that the retail sellers at once 
/ raised the rates on those days to the great inconvenience of 
the poor people. The shop was considered as a guide in 
determining the rates in the market and acted as a good 
check on the greed of the petty dealer. 

As already stated the difference between the shop rate 
and the retail rate current in tbe market was generally 
speaking 1 to 1J seers per rupee worth of grain. This 
meant to the purchaser a gain of 2 to 2J annas for every 
rupee north of grain purchased by him. Besides, at the 
shop the purchaser got full measure of clean grain, while 
the petty bania in the market attempted by sharp practices 
to give him short measure of grain, mixed with particles of 
sand, bbusa and other inferior stuff, causing him thereby 
a loss of about J to X seer, worth about la to 2 annas, for 
every rupee worth of grain purchased in the market. This 
saving to the poor puichaser, though not considerable, was 
a great boon. It enabled him to maintain himself and his 
denendents for a longer period and with more ease than 
olherw se. In other word-, it was a great relief to tbe poor 
iu these times of distress. 


XXIII. In the city of Nagpur grain trade is in t 
hands of Knchliis and Marwaris. Tae Kachhi comes h( 
from the Bombay Presidency in November and carries 
trade in grain till tbe cod of May or Jone, when he win 
■OP ha* bnsine-s and goes back to his native country. Th 
the Marwari, who is a permanent resident of the plai 
take* vitro and supplies the market with grain duri 
thq monsoons. Toe Kachhi* and Marwaris are wholes: 
I'Sl 01 * '! l ‘° fc J' to the Kira I, the Teli, the Fardes' 
and wvar.cty of Other class of people. They charge get 

• ? .v f . or ., lbcIr , for every rnpee w.*th 

feTu Vl°x a'sc^' 1 f rCl ‘ a ' Cr - The retail seller in his to 
i* , - lr , * less per rune?, and the unscrupulous a 
the too selfish among his class attempt to make more pre 


by giving short measure and grain mixed w‘th inferior 
stuff. 

In ordinary timos the resources of the Knchhia and the 
Marwaris aro quite equal to supply tho demand of the 
market, and the sharp practices referred to above are not 
carried on on any large scale. It may be mentioned here 
that generally speaking the Kachhi is satisfied with a small 
margin of profit, while the Mnrwari nnd the petty bania 
try to make as much profit as they possibly can by means 
fair or foul. Daring the monsoon of 1890, when there was 
a sudden rise in prices all over the country, the Marwari 
and the petty bania who then eonfrolbd the grain trade 
here raised their prices in consequence of the high prices 
ruling olsowhcre althongh thoy had cheap grain in store. 
Tho malpractices of tho dishonest nnd selfish also grew in 
proportion with the rise in prices. The result was a wide- 
spread panic among the poor people who thought that the 
bania was taking undue advantage of their necessities. 

The poor people demanded of the bania to sell them 
tolerably good stuff at a reasonable profit, taking the cost 
price of tho goods in store with him into consideration. 
The bania was naturally unwilling to comply with tho 
demand, ns he was aide to make more profit by exporting 
grain to other parts of the country. The banias fearing 
that they might perhaps he forced either by the authorities 
or by an infnriated mob to sell at prices lower than those 
prevailing elsewhere, which was not to their advantage, 
accordingly closed their shops to tho public. The poor 
people, especially the Koslitis. who were living a hand-to- 
mouth life, had no means to obtain their daily provision. 
This produced a widespread discontent and distress, and 
among other causes led. in my opinion, to the regrettable 
grain riots of September 1896, which resulted in the 
looting of grain stores of the Marwaris nnd the petty 
bania, cansing great loss to the latter. 

XXIV. The occurrence of grain riots showed to my 
mind that in times of acute and widespread scarcity the 
conscience of the petty bania being pliable, was not to be 
trnsted in the matter of supplying grain at fair prices to 
tho distressed poor, and a relief to them in that direction 
was a great desideratum. Being convinced of the para- 
mount necessity- and importance of a shop where the 
poorest of the poor could easily get tolerably good stuff at 
reasonably fair prices, I made a proposal to the Municipal 
Committee of Nagpur to open such n shop on behalf of 
the Municipality. The Municipal Committee in their 
Besolntion II of 25th. October 1S9G, resolved to apply to 
Government for permission to open a shop for sale of grain 
to the poor people at fair rates so as to cheek tbe arbi- 
trary enhancement of prices by local grain-dealers. In 
forwarding the Besolntion to Government for sanction, it 
was stated : — “ In order that the business thus to he 
started might he carried on on strictly mercantile prin- 
ciples and to minimise as much as possible the contingency 
of loss, it is intended to associate with the Committee some 
respectable traders, and to start tbe shop in consultation and 
in concert, if not in partnership, with them. It is believed 
that the opeuing of a Municipal shop will tend to coun- 
teract, to a certain extent, tbe regrettable policy of some 
too selfish banias to enhance unduly the prices of grain 
prevailing in the citv, irrespective of the actual state of the 
general market- This step is also likely to have a quieting 
effect on the disturbed minds of the people and show them 
that the authorities have done and are doing all that lies 
in their power to afford them suitable relief in their present 
distressed condition.” The proposal was however nega- 
tived by Government on the following grounds :—** If ** 
the settled policy of Government, in times of scarcity aud 
famine, to permit no interference by its officers with the 
ordinary operations of trade, experience haring long since 
proved that suoh interference instead of being advantageous 
to tbe poor is mischievous in its effects. The'natural and 
necessary result of the prevalence of high prices in any 
place is to lead to importation to that place from others, 
where lower rates prevail, and thus the resources of one 
part of the conntry are used to supplement deficiencies in 
another. If the local authorities, however, artificially 
InweT tbe prices below the rate at which the competition 
of the market would fix them, the flow of importation will 
be checked and supplies will thus continue to fall short of 
the demand." These orders were received in the early 
part of December 1S96. 

principle of regulatingthe demand and supply 
as enunciated in the above extract, ‘is no donbl ordinarily 

tine as applicable to ordinary times, and interference with 
trace would under ordinary circumstances do more barm 
lean good. 
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minutes or evidence. 


(2) general works which would 1)0 useful to the 
public at large: 

(J) That in respect to class (1). loans bo freely 
«d van; cd by Government to malgnzars and 
proprietors without interest on favourable 
terms, to enable thpm to carry ont such 
•work 4 , and in regard to class (2) the Govern- 
ment be pie tsed to undertake these works nt 
the cost of tho State, and fake advantage of 
the supervision of respectable malgnzars and 
village people whose services should be freely 
utilized." 


It was further remarked that the improvement of tanks 
and wells if undertaken through tho agency of lnalguzars 
and village people would tend gic.ttly to tho relief of the 
tenants and labourer, especially in the rice-growing tracts, 
aud that if the village agency were freely used the work 
would be carried on more economically and limited to Certain 
and manageable localities instead of .being spread over 
large areas. 

As far as I know Government did make some advances 
to malguzars .but not on a sufficiently laige scale in this 
district. As to small work*, I think they were not carried 
out either through Government or throagh private 
agency as suggested above, and this was in my opinion 
a drawback in the scheme of relief operations. I am in 
favour of large tanks and wells especially in rice-growing 
tracts facing undertaken a* famine works, as they tend to 
prevent to n certain extent failure of crops owing to defi- 
ciency of water. 

XXVIL There was next to no village relief in this dis- 
, Irict until the latter part of 

•village relief. October Lst. The result was a 


fearful mortality. 

Aly experience of village economy is that the bulk of the 
people in the village, especially the labourers, live even in 
ordinary years a hand-to-mouth life, and that their condi- 
tion in times of acute distress is much worse, and lelief to 
them is more necessary than erer. 

I would strongly recommend that village relief be under- 
taken as soon a* ether relief works aie opened, as it will 
save thousands of liv.s and afford relief to a really desti- 
tute and helpless class of people. 


below tho demand of ordinary years, and although in 
famine times there is n suspension of .the demand, Mill 
when better times return theio will he a greater demand. 
I do not think ther-' will be any fear of stock overstocking 
the market. A* regards the accumulation of stock in Nag- 
pur, I think with the return of hitter times there will be 
a greater demand. It is also imped that there will be a 
greater dotnand in the Bombay Presidency with the dis- 
appearance of the plague. 

As regards tho quantity of dolli which yon turned ont, 
is that below the ordinary outturn ?— Yes, Government 
did not permit woavers to turn ont more cloth than was 
absolutely ncce-sary for a l are subsistence ; hc-ides it should 
be Temoiubercd that a number of people had left the place. 

On the return of prosperity yon consider there will 1-c a 
demand ? — Yes, a greater demand than ever, because when- 
ever people have money they will buy cloth. 

So you think there is no room for apprehension that the 
market will be flooded ? — No. 

Did the weavers make any cloth for the Charitable Belief 
Fund ?— Yes, of the total amount of Its. 3,S31. 

Did the success of tho scheme under the Charitable 
Bolief Fnnd lead to its adoption by Government?— Yes. 

(President). — Don’t you think mere might be spent in 
that way from the Charitable Belief Fund for the people on 
works and pool -homes? — Yes, hut probably tl:e supply 
would he more thnn the demand, that is, tliero might be an 
nccnmulation. Besides, the cloth is generally intended for 
the middle classes, while the cloth lor the relief camps i* 
of a coarser kind. 

Could not that be made? — Yes, but it doC3 not pay. 

(Afr. Bote ). — Almost the whole of the grant for cloth 
from the Charitable Bcliof Fund was spent in that way: — 
Yes. 

If more money had b»en allotted could yon have got 
more cloth? — Yes, there was amplo room. 

Had von any tmnble in yonr dealings wiih tbe weavers? 
D d any of them fail to net up to their engagements ? — We 
had no trouble of any kind, aud not a single man tried to 
defraud ns or failed to deliver the cloth. The whole thing 
was dene satisfactorily ■ of course care was taken to advance 
money to good middlemen. 


( President }. — Ton are "Vice-President of the Nagpur 
Alunidf ality ? — T es. 

And Secretary of the Nagpnr District Council ? — Yes. 

Is yonr home in Nagpnr? — Ye*. I was born in Nagpnr. 
You are Managing Director of tbe Swadeshi A] ills? — 
Yes, they are cotton spinning mills. 

Weaving too ?— No. 

Do your ordinary hands come from tbe weaving class to 
any large extent ? — They come from the low Mahar class 
who we-ive c-arse cloth. 

. Who used to do the thread spinning work? — Thj weavers 
themselves with members of their own families : now they 
buy it. 

That helped them to make a livelihood ?— Yes ; now 
some get emuloj ment in the mills. 

Tbe Mahars also do agriculture in the fields, do they 
not ? Yes, if they have fields. Generally in villages the 
Jlabars do tre coarse cloth weaving. 

(Jfr. llcse). In your written note of evidence you have 
not shown what has been the total cost to Government of 
the special relief toweavers ? — £31,927 -13- S. 

Shortly H32.000 was the amount spent? — Yes, 

Yon estimate that £21,000 will be realized by the sale ? 
— Yes. 


resulting in a loss of about £8,050? — Yes. 

What is the system proposed as regards the sale of stock i 
--There are two proposals— (1) to sell the whole stocl 
omrmht at a discount, and (2) retail sale throagh a com 
” n a = esl who will get 6 per cent, for the whole of th 


conridenddr S - C ' n f. if lhe lo “ wonld t 

un-ier lhe sue J0U Jhrak the accumulation of stoe 

doth ua-Vtin ° f ?¥ to di.lo-.feU 

r ,• ’ n the future and thus injuriously affect tl 
■ f the very people who have been relieved ?-X don 


trade 

think 


, ■ - r--r- nave oeen relieved ?— I don 
because the quantity 0 f cloth turned out is f- 


(A/r. JBolderncss ). — If wcavors had been similarly re- 
lieved in other parts of India in this way, and stocks every- 
where accumulated, do you think there wonld be great 
difficulty in disposing of them? — I don’t think SO. It would 
hare been a question of time. 

One argument is that if yon do it on a large scale 
everywhere you accumulate stocks and injure the independ- 
ent weavers. What do you think of that? — I don’t 
think that argument is quite sound. It might at first, 
bnt with tbe return of belter times such difficulties would 
disappear. 

There might he a period when the effect of having lot? 0 
stock might depress tbe market? — Yes. Of course the 
poor people would sell it to the wholesale vendors, nnd they 
would sell it at advantageous rates later on at a favourable 
opp irtunity, at fairs, etc. In the long run there is no 
difficulty. 

What do you mean by a long ran? — It is difficult to say- 
One or two months perhaps. 

Under this system they merely got their customary cadi 
w.'ge? — Yes. 

So they, were earning jnst as much nnder this system * 5 
in good times ? — Not necessarily. It wonld depend upon 
the value i.f cloth in the market. Moreover, dearness of 
food grains rendered such earning i usufficient or barely 
sufficient. 

Apparently a family of three would earn from three to 
four annas ? — Yes. 

Wonld that he less than on relief works ? — It might h* 
equal. 

There is no alteration which yon wonld propose ifj°? 
had to do it over again? — No. That iVthe svstem that is 
hemg adopted every cay, and 1 cannot think of any alter* 
ation at present. 

(Afr. Bose). — You my one result of opening cbe3p gram 
shops has been, at least in some i*l c s, to prevent fitful rise 
of price of food-grains ai.d then to steady the market ' 
1 es, I refer to retail sales in the wvek.i markets. 

Did not these rates change from day to day ?— - Yes, and 
even from hour to hour. " J 
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jrmrrrs or mm:xcc. 


The introduction o£ piece-work was fully justified by 
experience, for with task-work alone it was found ditlicnlt to 
enforce a fnll task when people came crowding to a newly 
opened work. 

The task-work system also proved an expensive form of 
relief-work, as dependants haa to be paid separately, and all 
workers could earn the minimum wage, however little work 
they got through. 

Moreover the ordinary objections to piece-work were met 
by task work for weakly persons being always provided close 
at hand. Further remarks and suggestions about the best 
way of carrying out piece-work will lie found later on under 
heading C. 


B.— Degbee of success which has attended the 

AlEASUBES ADOPTED, COXS1DEEKD PEIMaEILT WITH 
BEGABD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTBESS AND SAVING 
OF LIFE, AND SECONDABILT WITH BEGABD TO 
ECOXOMT. 

The chief measures of relief were relief-works, which con- 
sisted principally of excavating and repairing tanks and 
wells, stone breaking and road making, and relief to weavers 
in their own trade. 

Alsa gratuitous relief, chiefly in the following forms, 
of;. : — Poor-houses, village-relief under Section 3 1 to people 
in their own homes, kitchens, relief-centres, relief to respect- 
able men and women (Sections 100 and 103), and to starv- 
ing wanderers through the Police and cheap grain shops. 

"With regard to works, probably the most useful, as result- 
ing in permanent agricultnral 
Tank works. improvement, were tank works. In 

ryotwari tracts these were effected at Government expense, 
but the majority of such works were carried out by private 
individuals with ordinary takavi and famine loans, ana were, 

I consider, the most economical and effective method of 
employing labour. 

"Where there was the most scope for such improvements, 
ejj., the Chanda District, it obviated the necessity of start- 
‘ ing more elaborate and costly works under Public Works 
Department supervision. The only drawback is that such 
work cannot he continued during the rainy season, and the 
result was that village relief had to be largely extended after 
crops had been sown and people were waiting for them to 
xipen. 

Stone breaking during the open season, and read consolida- 
, tion under Public Works Depart- 

•ooioIUsUon** DS * nd ”* “ e “t supervision during the rains, 
formed the backbone of onr relief 
works, and most of the roads thus constructed may fairly be 
classed as works of permanent improvement. But so many 
new reads have been thus opened out that the difficulty will 
he to maintain all of them in proper repair hereafter. 

It is doubtless an effective method of providing labour for 
those who want it, and of saving life, but it is not economical 
as, under the Tast-woTk System, a very large proportion of 
workers do very little work and are content with the 
minimum wage. It was this consideration that led ns to 
start relief to weavers in their own trade. They arc very 
numerous in the large towns of Nagpur, Kamptce, and 
TTmrer, and though most of them were quite willing to go 
on ordinary relief works, many were found to be very clumsy 
at stone breaking, and quite incapable of performing the 
ordinary task. Moreover many of them injured their hands 
considerably in the attempt, and so found work of that sort 
anything hut congenial. 

When piece-work was introduced, some improvement was 
effected in the outturn of work, but as we had to provide a 
taskwork annexd for weakly persons, it continued to be a 
rather costly form of relief. I therefore consider it less 
economical and congenial than tank work effected by 
private enterprise with the aid of famine loans, bnt of course 
scope for the latter is limited, and in acutely distressed areas 
like Balaghat and the greater part of Bhandara, large road 
works also were indispensable, whether carried out under the 
task-work or piece-work system. 

As weaver relief was rather an usual form of relief, I 
ivewer rtiur think it as well to give some short 

description of it here. 

s„^vr% ma ’ n diff ? rcnc , c between our scheme and that adopted 
dcalt itaet with the labourers 
the flying materials to weavers, whereas 


were considered by the 


officer-in-chargo of such relief to des'rve help. Advance* 
were made to the middlemen to the extent of half the value 
of the cloth to bo supplied ; out of such advances thev 
supplied materials to the weavers, and nl*o made them small 
cash advances from time to time, to lie finally adjusted 
against their wages, which w.-re to lie about one-fourth of 
the whole outlay. The cloth thus mnnufa -lured was then 
purchased by Government after adjusting all advances. 

The scheme was not nn original one, bnt simply an adapt- 
ation of the ordinarv procedure followed by cloth dialers 
in Nagpur. " It has the following advantages compared with 
the Madras scheme, ric.. the middlemen are sureties for the 
Government advances; the risk of fraud in substituting 
inferior stuff for the material supplied is removed ; and it 
can bo worked with a ranch smaller establishment than that 
required for the Madras scheme. 

To nny such form of relief there must, however, always be 
the drawback that stocks of cloth accumulate about the 
disposal of which some difficulty will probably aris-\ and 
there is the risk of flooding the market when such stocks arc 
said off, and so reviving temporarily the distress which it 
wa3 sought to relieve. 

A certain amonntof such doth can of cows' bo disposed of 
at poor-houses and relief works, if charitable funds are avail- 
able to pay for it,_as during the recent famine, or if Govern- 
ment decides to give away the cloth in relief. Itao Bahadur? 
Bhargo Itao and Bonn Itao Dada can give fnll details chest 
this system of relief. 


Gratuitous relief commenced, in mostplaco-s, with the 
. ... , establishment of poor-houses, sup- 

Onlutocs relic!. fa t ,. r on by relief 

centres, village relief kitchens, cheap grain shops, etc. 


Poor-houses were of the greatest use throughout the 
_ . famine, bnt especially perhaps at 

rosi-iatsM. the commencement, when the 

tendency to wander was most prevalent, and before relief 
works could be generally started in all distressed areas. 
Starving wanderers as well a« the local poor were freely 
admitted and fed np until fit to be forwarded to their 
destination, or to be drafted to same relief work. 


I do not tbink that there was much general reluctance to 
goto poor-houses, but the term “Kangalkhana” was ap- 
parently a deterrent to some of the respectable poor class. 
It has been suggested to me that it would be preferable to 
describe such institutions as “ Annachatra. ” cr, as I believe 
is done in Madras, “ Annasatram ”. In English it might be 
called relief-house, as in paragraph 115 of the Report of the 
former Famine Commission, instead of poor-house. 


Among some classes there seems to be the same prejudice 
against it as against the work-house at home. 

At the same time when gratuitous relief is being com- 
menced, willingness to go to a poor-house is rather a goal 
test of real necessity in dealing with professional beggars 
who clamour for relief and collect in crowds for the purpose 
during the early stage of famine. 

Most of the poor-houses were in charge of an official of 
the grade of Munsiff, and were on the whole well managed, 
hut in the larger towns there was some difficulty about 
enforcing residence and maintaining discipline. 

Buie XI of Appendix IX to the Code provides as fal- 
lows : — 


“ The building should he surrounded by an enclosure 
such as not to be easy to surmount, bnt not s> 
formidable as to make it resemble a jail, since the 
authorities for keeping the residents inside should 
rely not so much on the wall, as on the cerfaintf 
that the patrol will catch and bring hack wanderers 
and beggars.” 


Experience showed that in large poor-houses it was very 
unsafe to rely on the latter, and that if residence and discip- 
line are to be strictly enforced, a substantial enclosure is 
necessary so as to prevent egress otherwise than by the 
gateway. 


cmiuren s micnens are 


Kilcheas. ondwere much appreciated. 

think that they were hardJ 
started soon enongh in some places, and it shonld bo clean 
provided in the Code that this method of relief should 1 
one of the very first to be adopted. Accommodation shop] 
always be provided for homeless children and those comic 
from a distance, the former being drafted to orphan ag 
when such institntionsare started later on. Adult wand ere: 
were also relieved at such kitchens before b eing passed on- 
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MINUTES Or EVIDENCE. 


I also think it very necessary that legal powers should lio 
conferred to enablo District authorities nnd relief ollieerH to 
send persons found begging, nnd wanderers without menus 
of support, nnd persons who being able, refuse to work, to 
poor-houses, nnd to detain them there. (No. 182 of the 
Fnmino Commission questions.) 


Without wishing to make this Nolo tediously long, I think 
_ , „ , . it ns well . to put on record some 

ti Famine CammlMkra qu«- ; nfornmt - lon coveted with n few 
of the questions fmroed by the 
Fnmino Commission, nbout which I might be able to give 
useful cvidcnco • 


B 10. I have had some statistics prepared from the monthly 
statements. Tho months when wo lmd the largest number* 
on relief were s — 


For the whole Division — May, July nud Soplem" 
ber. 


For the Bhandnm District nlone — May, July nnd 
September. 

For tho Bnlnghnt District nlone — April, Slay nnd 
July. 

The percentages for such periods were . — 


For tho wholo Division . . . . 6‘B 

Bhandnm ...... 5'S 

Balaghat 23'9 


And in Balaghat tho percentage for tho whole year was 1G'2. 
This was the most noutely distressed district, nnd much of 
it being very sparsely populated, the percentage on relief 
was comparatively high, whereas in Blmndnrn, which wasnlso 
acutely distressed, it was low, because that district is densely 
populated. 

These percentages include persons both on relief-works and 
gratuitous relief. 

32. Tho. classes referred to havo not been permanently 
injured, nnd it is hoped that they will speedily recover in all 
districts except Balaghat, where recovery will bo more 
gradual. 

65. Metal collection is one of tho best means of em- 
ploying relief labour, being easily supervised, nnd (No. 60) 
the maximum collected is about two renewal coats, which 
will all ho used np in from 3 to 6 years if all roads ore 
maintained. 


70. Programmes of works wero maintained, hut plan* 
and estimates wero not ready prepared in some cases. This 
should he done for future possible necessity. 

71. 1 considor the greatest distances to be, in case (a) 
S miles, in case (5) about 20 miles with inducement and 10 
miles without. 


73. I do not recommend conveying relief labourers 
to long distances, as they dislike it exceedingly, and it is not 
difficult in those Provinces to find suitablo work for them 
nearer home. 


74. Residence on the works was rather the exception, 
as many workers lived in their villages close by. At tho 
same time, hutting accommodation nnd other arrangements 
were good, and residence on works was not very distasteful 
(No. 77). 


My answer to Nos. 76, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81, and 83 is "No" 
in each case. 


89. The fixing of a maximum is very necessary. 

101. There was always a large proportion of worker 

XuofhenHh. ^ *“** ttat rt re8ultcd oftea 1 


128. There was not mneh difficulty in injuring mem- 
bers of hill tribes to attend works or in getting them 
to work satisfactorily m ar their own homo . 

129. The maximum should be 6,000 and minimum 

1 , 000 . 

133. Answer "No". 

138. Yes, tank works on a large aeale in Chanda, nnd 
in less degree in Nagpur and Rhnndnra, nnd field embank- 
ments in other parts of the Division. 

On Chapter VI-B Mr. Wynne, Bengal-Nagpur Ballway, 
has kindly promised to send n written note ; lie will not 
be nt Nagpur at the time of sitting of the Commission. I 
will not attempt to nnswer here any of the questions under 
the heads " firatuitons Belief", " Pnor-housM ", "Belief 
Centres " and " Kitchens ", ns it would make this note too 
long, hut, if required, I am prepared to nnswer many of 
them orally. With regard to loans to cultivators nnu 
landlords, I will get some figures ready for the oral evi- 
dence with respect to No. 199. 

200. In the case of money advanced for local Improve- 
ments, I believe that recipients have us n rule spent it on 
the object for whirh it wns lent. Tiny wrrornrr fully super- 
vised by the Land Becord staff and Tahsildnrs, and the 
precaution was adopted of paying out large loans by instal- 
ments, a further instalment being deferred nntilHwss 
ascertained that a former one had been properly npplied. 

201. My answers are Yes-yes. 

203. Considerable advances were made for the purchase 
of food-grain, but chiefly from the Charitable Fund. 

20 1 and 205. Such subsistence advances are very desir- 
able, indeed nccesvirv, fur cultivators when sawing their 
crops nnd wniting for them to ripen. Otherwise if they 
wero forced to go on relief works, their crops would be 
neglected and land fall out of cultivation. 

209. Such measures were generally taken. Legal provi- 
sion is required. 

209. Suspensions nnd remissions of land revenue have 
been a very great boon to the land-owning nnd cultivating 
classes, and kept mnny from relief works, nnd from being 
hopelessly involved in debt. 

210. Suspended land revenue which has not been re- 
mitted will be recovered without difficulty. 

213. Government has not such power, but I think it 
necessary, 

214. Immediate remission is preferable. 

225. (a) Yes j (b) Yes. 

22G. The system of cheap grain shops should be extend- 
ed. 

227. Yes, certainly. 

22S and 229. I think that the cheap grain shops did 
good in every way and that no ill effect resulted. 

230. Yes. 

231. Broken-down men who cannot raise a loan in any 
way, either by takavi or from private lender. 

232. No. 

233. Yes. 

234. In giving a fresh start to tenants,. weavers, etc., 
who would otherwise have been nearly ruined. 

236 and 236. Bao Bahadur Bhnrgo Bao can give the 
best information abont this. 


Small isolated works, e^., village tanks and wells 
should be earned out by Cxvri Officers, and all largo 
the PnWl0 Works Department (Nos. 115, lli 

ana 117}> 

n of responsibility and control adopted in th 

Central Provinces have been described in paragraph 14 c 
? Ir - H’g? 13 :™ « n °te. The arrangements worked very we 
in this Division, and no change is called for. 

118. Officials of the grade of Naib-Tahsildar were eei 
™«^ aP H£ ted offioer s-imchargo, a nd did well, as a rail 
Pubic WorksOem^ sit? Were P koed under tb 

.hStt.rfesSfxs;** * “”“' wU ' 


237. Gifts of clothing. 

239. Yes, because the 'prosperity of the country gener- 
ally depends so much on agriculture. 

242. Starving wanderers were relieved with money mad® 
over for the purpose to the Police, nnd also at kitchens 
before being passed on. 

246. Several wanderers came from the Rewa and Pa”?® 
States, and from Azamgarh and a few other districts in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

246. No difference was made in those coming fr°® 
Native States. 

247. It should ho ascertained whether work is available 
for them near their homes; if so, they Bhould be sent 
back, otherwise detained in poor-house till fit to be drafted 
£0 some local relief-work. 


Tho numbers reler to tho <{nootlons drown up by tho Commission. 
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minutes or evidence. 


"Was there any risk of embezzlement P —Not mnch, as 
the recipients knew exactly what they were entitled to. 

On page 81 of yonr note in yonr suggestions for. relief 
works yon arc in favour of a piece-work system. Did you. 
see piece-work P — Tes, muoE of it. 

Do you think it kept away people who would have 
required relief and who would have required task- work P 
— 1 don’t think so. We had officers in charge who with 
the help of Hospital Assistants made selections. People 
who were not fit for piece-work were able to get relief 
on task-work. 

The selection was very often made by the Hospital 
Assistant P — The order was that it should be done by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Do you think the selection was properly -made P —I think 
so as a rule, as I ohcoked several selections. 

When the later system of payment by results was intro- 
duced, did it keep away people to a largo extent P — It 
reduced the numbers. That was. rather our object. We 
were weeding out then. 

Was there work in the villages and fields for theese 
people P — Yes. 

Cultivators were, able to pay P — Yes. 

With regard to wages, what is your opinion about the D 
wage. Do you think it is a sufficient wage P — Yes. 

Would you give the diggers anything more on earthwork P 
— I think as a rule they got the higher wage. 

Would you give the men moreP — I would be inclined to 
give the diggers a higher wage. 

You say in reply to question No. 101 that there was 
always a large proportion of workers on the D wage, and 
you do not think it resulted often in enfeebled health ? — 
It may have done so in some cases. People grumbled a 
good deal about the D wage. 

Were there any complaints from private employers of 
labour about the popularity of relief work and the difficulty 
cf getting work? — No, absolutely none. 

Any complaints from tho railway ? — No. 

AsTegaTds your reply to questions Nos. 204 and 205, 
were subsistence advances given? — Yes, very largely. 

With regard to your reply to question No. 248, why was 
a high death-rate to bo expected in Balaghat? — The death- 
rate was always highor there than in other districts. In 
1896 the rate was 60, in Bhandara it was 36‘4 and in 
Nagpur 37. 

Is tho District unhealthy P — Yes. 

When a special enquiry was made in the Division as to 
the cause of mortality, what was the general conclu- 
sion arrived atP — Tho general conclusion was that for 
Balaghat and Bhandara the high dcath-rato was, more or 
less, the indirect result of privation. I mean to say there 
was no special fever in these districts. The death-rate in 
Chanda was very little above the normal, 41 against 3fi. 
In Nagpur and Wardha it was much higher than the normal 
only for two or three months. Enquiry showed that dur- 
ing part of August, September and October there was an 
unusual amount of fever of a particularly virulent type and 
that the death rato was quite as large among the well-to-do 
as among tho people who suffered from privation. 

(President.) — Was it a kind of famine feverP — It 
might have been. 

(Dr. Richardson.) — Is it contagions P— It might be. 
Enquiry showed that the well-to-do suffered equally with 
those who might be suspected to be enduring privation. 

(ATr. IToIderncss ). — In Balaghat that was not the case, 
was it ?— No. 

, (Dr. Jiichardson.) — Are there any statistics of deaths 
from bowel complaints ?— I am afraid I have not got 
them separately. 

, When were kitchens started ?— In June in Balaghat, a 
little earlier in Bhandara. 


And gratuitous' relief ? — In April. 

On a largo scale ? — Yes. All those people- who come 
under section 34. 

What was the condition of tboso who came first to gratu- 
itous relief ; were they very much emaciated P — Not these 
who came under section 34. Subsequently cultivators while 
waiting for their crops to ripen got emaciated and of 
course they were brought on simply on account of that. 

Did you meet any cases of deaths from starvation— any 
corpses P — I don’t remember seeing any. 

Yon say that at Chanda the people did not suffer much f 
—No. 

Is registration reliable there P— I think so. 

Did the distressed districts derive great benefit from the 
forest concessions P — Yes, very great. 

(Mr. Bose.) — Was there a continuous stream of famished 
people who were going from the Berars through Nagpur 
and Wardha P — Yes. 

Were there many deaths P — Yes, I think there must -have 
been. They came even from the North-Western Provinces 
towards the Berars. They were turned back from the Benin 
and some probably died on the jonrney. 

(President.) — Were they turned hack? — Yes; the Bexar 
authorities complained abont the great influx of wanderers, 
and we got telegraphic orders. An order was sent by the 
Government of Indio to Berar that they might expel these 
people, after we had received notice that they were coming. 
They had money or food given them to carry them along. 

Were they ever given carriage? — Occasionally I think. 
I should like to add that I afterwords wrote demi-officially 
to the Commissioner of the Berars, and the .prohibition about 
people going there was removed in consequence when the 
famine abated. 

(ilfr. Bose.) — Do the people not emigrate in ordinary 
years from Balaghat P — Yes, they do. ( 

About what' time P — When the rioe harvest fa over. 

You said tanks could not be made in Wardha.' Could wells 
bo made with equal profit ?— No ; wolls could be only on » 
comparatively small soale. 

You say on page 81 of your written note that many, 
people, especially in the Balaghat District, absolutely refnse 
to leave their homes to go to any work at a distance. 
What olass of people do you refer to P — Cultivators and hill 
tribes. 

(President). — With reference to the last part of your an- 
swer to question No. 255, it has been suggested in some 
parts of the country that there are special reasons 
why cultivators and petty landlords should not be obliged 
to go to works at a distance from their homes. .On the 
other band, there are good reasons why people like the 
landless labouring class should be made to go to a distance 
os a test. Then you might have small works to which 
people should only bo admitted by order of the village in- 
specting agency. To these works people of weak health one 
cultivators who have reasons for staying at home should See 
admitted and other able-bodied people in need of i" 1 " 
should be refused admission to these works and referred to 
public works at a distance which were managed by tM 
Public Works Department. Do you think the village in- 
specting ngenoy would be strong enough to dfacriminat 
between the people and give orders P — Yes, I think so w> 
proper supervision. 

Do you think the system fa a workable system ? — Yes. 

I think you said that tho kitohen system practically *** 
that any children who went there got food ; if so, *“ 1S "vl 
giving up all test of real necessity P— I was., wrong ' 
saying that all children got it. I meant all children 
were apparently in need of it, — who looked emaciated ® 
as if they had been neglected, only those got it., d , 
very much averse to money relief being given to children , 
that fa a very great mistake. 
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circumstances of maiguzar or tenants are such that no ono 
in the village can afford to take a loan even on favourable 
terms. The only distinction between such work and work 
done from private funds would be in tho liability of the. im- 
provement! if any, to immediate enhancement. Provision 
might be made for this. 

(d) Other recommendationsor opinions thought lihelg to 
be useful in future Famines. 

I am in favour of the free" employment of European 
agency in the control of famine relief operations. 'Where 
officers from the Staff Corps can he lent, and are willing to 
come to the work, I think that their services should be used 
as much as possible. The extent to winch European agency 
is needed will vary with tho extent to which distress 
exists, and I do not think that any exaot rule on the 
subject can be laid down. The officers chosen should, if 
possible, have been for some years in the country and should 
have some knowledge of the vernacular. In regard to the 
control of Public Works, it nppears to mo that it would .be 
of advantage if the Executive Engineer wero for famine 
operations to he placed under the oiders of the.Commissioner 
of the Division. The Commissioner of the Division would, 
in communication with the Secretariat, give orders ns to the 
starting of works and provision of funds. In 1897 it was 
not enough for the Commissioner to sanction tho . opening of 
a work. The Executive Engineer hod to obtain sanction 
from the Local Administration in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. I think that this occasioned delay and gave rise to 
hesitation. It should have been for the Commissioner to 
obtain sanction or, if necessary, to direct the opening of a work 
in anticipation of sanction. The Executive Engineer should 
havo been in a position to act without further reference on 
orders received from the Commissioner, and the Commis- 
sioner in a position to issue the orders. I consider that it 
would be expedient to have a special officer of the Pnblio 
Works Department, and perhaps with him an officer of the 
Revenue Department, deputed to work out a scheme of vil- 
lage works to be taken up in case of famine. I would 
amend the Code by laying stress on the usefulness of gra- 
tuitous relief at the homes of the people. The poor-honso 
management rnles given in the Appendix should be recast 
and prominence given to the subject of drafting out on to 
village relief. 


(President .)— Were you in charge of the Raipur District 
throughout the famine ? — Yes. 

When did yon join ? — November 1895. 

What kind of rice harvest had you in 1895 ? — We had an 
average for the district of an 8 anna crop. 

I see from a report to the Government of India from 
Sir Charles Lyall, that when ho first passed through the 
Raipur District the people presented him with an address 
demanding relief of various kinds. What do you know 
about it ? — I was not in Raipur then, hut I do not think 
that any special orders were passed on tho address of the 
people. It is usual for peoplo to present an address to tho 
Chief Commissioner when he passes through the district. 
I do not remember the facts. 


Were there any signs of famine then ? — No, I do not 
think so. Bat I did think there was something wrong in 
parts of the districts then. I had lists made of the parts of 
tho district in which the crops were short. 

Anything done ? — I had works started through the ngenoy 
of the malguzars as far os possible, and reported matters to 
the Commissioner. 

Out of taknvi advances? — Yes. 

What kind of works ? — Field embankments and improve- 
ments. 

Did they agree to carry on such works P — Yes. But I 
could only advise them. 

Is not tnkavi given every year ? — It has been the custom 
to give some taknvi every year. A special amount was placed 
at my disposal towards the end of the year 1896. 

Was there nny complaint received about the distress in 
April or May 1SD6? — I do not remember receiving any 
particular complaint. Bodies of villagers came to tho Cut- 
“ked me to help them. They did not ask for 


Tlu-n what help ? — They wanted seed grain. 

Any daroilits, in 1S95 r-Not in April or Mav 1S0C. 



atching the resu 


of the kharif operations. I know that the preceding crops 
were short. 

When did you know that tho kharif crops of 1896 had 
failed ? — Beginning of October 1896. It was in the Lown 
pargana that the signs of distress first became evident, and 
Mr. Gangs Sing,' a Special officer, was then sent to open 
test relief works. 


What kind of test works P — Road making and earthwork. 

On the ordinary Pnblio Works Department system P — 
No, not on tho Public Works Department system. The 
District Fund officers were in charge of the work, and these 
people in want were employed on it. 

Was any notice sent to the people P — No proclamation 
was made. No special steps were taken to make it known: 
it was considered that tho thing would be known by itself. 

When was this ?— End of September 1396. 

• Did they come ? — Yes. 

Was tho work a proper test P — No. It wn3 not really a 
test work as admission was not free ; only tlioso actually 
in distress wero admitted to tho work. 


Was the work carried on P — Yes, but ultimately it became 
a part of the Public Works Department scheme when regular 
Public Works Department relief-works began. 


When ? — Early in December, 2nd or 3rd, when the works 
were taken up by the Public Works Department. 

(AD*' Holderncss .) — The Chief Commissioner held a Con- 
ference on the 21st November 189ti. Whnt was the plan of 
relief decided on at that Confcrenco ? — I think it was 
decided that certain road works wero to be opened as .relief 
works under the Public Works Department, that lists were to 
bo ‘drawn np as basis for gratuitous relief, and that District 
local Boards should be encouraged to start works. As 
regards the zamindars, it was decided to investigate into 
their condition. 

And as regard forests P — It was decided to throw open 
the forests for edible products. 

Yon had a second Conference in March? — Yes. It was 
in the beginning of Jnnunry, before this Conference, that 
it was decided that Government should take over the poor- 
houses, and village relief was started in February. 

Can yon tell ns when private poor-houses were started r— 
End of August 1696. Wc had started some poor-houses in 
December, but after the Conference all poor-houses wero 
under Government management; wo had in all five of 
them. 

What do yon mean by poor-houses P — They were places 
where cooked and uncooked food doles were distributed. 
They were really relief oentres nnd not poor-houses. 

You took them over in January. Was thero any special 
reason why yon should not have taken them over before ? 
No, I cannot say. The distress was not developed to an 
extent to make it necessary to hnve Government poor-houses. 

Who found the money for the maintenance of these 
poor-houses P — They wero maintained by subscription. 

When was the village list for gratuitous relief ready ?— * 
In January. 

As regards tho local works, were any advances mnde p— Yes, 
I think . the actual payment was not made till January* 
as enquiries were being made meantime as to who required 
loans and how they were to be utilized. 

Was there any demand for labour? — I cannot say O®* 
there was. 

Tho Public Works Department works wero opened in 
J annary P — Yes. Wc had three largo Publio Works Depart" 
merit works in January. 

How many works wore open in March? — Four. 

Wero these four sufficient P — No. I opened ono more- 

Did yon ask for moro worksP — Yes. 

/Was thero any difficulty on the part of the F°kli® 
Works Department in getting staffP— 1 think so. I 
largo works to be opened on tho Lown-Bhatnpara roan u ca 
the Tildn-Sirpnr road, about 10 miles in length. 




AVhat wero the other three works opened: 
Knwardhn, Tilda-Kharora, Damdn- Dcorbija. 

All on the north P — Yes, taking the district ns a whole* 

Then ns regards gratuitous relief did you start 
butjon before AlarchP — Yes, some distribution had WJj 
made. But tho numbers on this relief were small) especial j 
ns the local works provided labour to many. 
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when the mortality Trent up 
mortality in — 

April was 
Alay . 

June . 

July 
August 
September . 
October 
Xovember 


to 11)000 from 5,000. The 

5-76. 

S'li 
9-93 
7-69 
. 10-92 

9-S2 

. . 9*30 

6-94 


Has this increase due to cholera 


? — Yes, to a large orient. 


The mortality from cholera was very high F — Yes. 

The heavy mortality in the month of August was no* 
due to cholera. Can you account for it ? — Xo ; it is the 
unhealthy period of the year. 

"What classes of the people showed the hoariest mor- 
tality F — All classes alike. 1 ascertained that the mortality 
was fairly general to all classes, and was chiefly dne to fever. 

Infectious fever F — I do not believe it to be infectious. 

"What was the difficulty in giving special relief to cultiva- 
tors F — They were distinctly disinclined to go to the 
works. 


Did they show any great signs of privation F — Yes, 
they did. 

Do you think the mortality was high among petty cul- 
tivators F — Yes. 


Did you relieve them ? — Yes, from Charitable Funds, and 
to a certain extent by local works and gratuitous relief. 

Any local works during rains F — Yes, nominally so 
called. 


(Dr. Richardson .) — Your mortality, from cholera during 
1S96 was very high in the Raipur district. "Were relief 
works going on then F — Xo. The mortality was among the 
general population. 

But had you much cholera among the relief-wcrkcs 
in 1S97 F — In villages near the works there was much cholera, 
hut not on the works themselves. 

Did you move your camps when you found there was 
cholera close by F — Yes, we moved our camps. 

Had that any effect on the chnlera mortality r — Yes. Yet 
people did not like moving, but it had the effect of con- 
siderably reducing mortality. 

Had the water supply anything to do with the cut- 
break F — The water supply was’ smree and impure. 

Was the medical aid sufficient F — Yes, hut I think fie 
staff of Hospital Assistants should have been larger ; we 
found it insutlicient. 

Yon had a District Medical Officer to look after tit 
people on the works F — Yes. One Special Hospital Assis- 
tant was supposed to be attached to each work, but owing to 
the great rapidity with which the works were opened, we 
had in many cases only compounders or vaccinators to attend 
to the medical wants of the people. 

How many charges had you F — About 24. 

The Commissioner says the dectors had a free hand b 
give what comforts they liked to the poor people. Don't 
you think these comforts come rather late to be of any prac- 
tical use to an emaciated person: — Yes, these in certain stages 
of starvation died in spite of all care. The emaciated died 
in large numbers. I am inclined to think that the people in 
thepcir-honses in all districts were in the same advanced state 
of emaciation when admitted. 


Any gratuitous relief during the rains F — Yes. 

Any advances F—Xo loans wen; given, but they were 
given" money from Charitable Funds for subsistence. 

Kitchens F — Yes. 

How many F — Forty-five towards the end of the rains. 

Did everybody get food F — The kitchens were not 
intended for adnlts ; they were mostly for children. 

When did yon start them F — Towards the end of 
the rains- 

Do yon think they did great benefit to the children F — 
Yes, children whose parents were at distant works were 
greatly benefited by these kitchens. 

Did yon buy any seed grain for the cultivators F — Yes ; 
instead of giving them money we purchased a suitable 
amount of seed grain for them towards the end of March. 

How did yon store the seed grain F — Two or three different 
methods were adopted. The general practice was to store 
the seed in central places from where the people came and 
took it away ; another method was to have a store-house in 
tie village in which the people stored their grain and took 
it away when the rime came. 

Do yon think such special precautions necessary F — Yes, 
necessary and useful. 

Yon would do it again F — Yes. 

Yon say during the rainy months the idea of economy 
should be more than at any other time subordinate to 
the. saring of life. Would yon increase “ gratuitous 
relief ” z — I would suggest that we should be more liberal in 
dealing with emaciated and permanently incapacitated 
persons. Xt 13 these persons who caslv succumb during the 
varns. 


You think kitchens might have started earlier f— Yes, 
from the very beginning. 

Would yon work them in the same wav ? — Yes, but the 
children who could return to their hemes should be allowed 
to do so- I do not like children living there. 

The private works to which yon refer in tout writte n 
evidence were executed by means of loans; — Yes, I think s” 

Would yea another time give more advances? — Yes, in 
these districts where we require 

Did you do anything to help the people to have their 
fcc.ds weeded z Yes, the local works did a good deal in that 
wav. \ e cave money to the malguzar cr some respectable 

wgdfeg dSe 4 . ““ ** ^ SicUld *** a 


, At Government excuse?— Yes j this was no 
csser form ct gratae: .us relief. 


iliy only an- 


Did the comforts offered by yon save many lives? — Yes- 

Don’t you think it would be better if you could inter- 
cept emaciation? — It is hard to advise. I would be wrong 
in saying that emaciation is the only test for admissicn to 
gratuitous relief. I would include those permanently inca- 
pacitated, and who have no one to support them. 

(President.) — Tee failure of the kharif crop of 1S?5 
was the second failure for the district as a whole ; the rsH 
crop is in comparison insignificant. In April and May 1597 
people were coming in Large numbers to the relief works, 
and the death-rate was high. And prices were double tie 
normal. Under these circumstances, do yea think it was 
safe to drive the people away from works by the adoption 
of the piece-work system or by any other means? — les, I 
think it was quite safe to take steps to reduce the numbers 
onwoTks: it was extremely derivable to cet the people to 
their fields; it was necessary to ensure the "harvest of li97 
being sown. 

Yon thought itwassafe to get them to go to field work: 
Yes, it was desirable to got tbe fields ready for the rains. 

fAfr. Younghushand .) — The object was to_er.eor.ngf 
them to return to field work, wss it not? — Yes; it was 
surely a good plan. 

(President.) — Has the opening of the forests 
grazing? — It was not intended for gearing in the c 15 * 
Instance, but grazing was subsequentiv allowed. Imoiu 
free grazing was allowed and the collection of fees was ^ 
pended. The forests were opened in Fchrnaiy 1S?7 for 
edible products, but in the middle of October 1S9S they were 
thrown open for collecting wood, grass, etc. 

Do yon think the returns of mortality correct: — I do 
think ’they are very accurate. The presence of cholera 
the distress of the village watchman probably made there 
more inaccurate than usual. Bat Imusi add that it was cc. 
possible for the kotwars to cany on their duties prepf'lT 
and report deaths to the village officers in time, ss they were 
themselves in great distress. 

(Afr. Yosnghasband.) — Here not corrected returns 

submitted afterwards? — Yes, but I am net sure- 

Are the Zamihdari death-rates included in the returns:-— 
I think so. 

(President.) — I see that in IS?/ a very large area 
remained uncultivated. Do yon attribute "it to the hicu 
mortality ? — I think it was due almost entirely to want 0 
seed. 

Ofr. Ycmtghttsinnd ). — -Has it partially made up by *-•* 
increase of rabi crop: — Yes. I think so. 

(President.) — I see that the total kharif area in 
has fallen off by IT per cent. Has it owing to want of 
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rice fell to 24 seers and wheat to 48 seers. The price of 
rice fell soon after 1870 to 40 and even 45 seers. Chhattis- 
garhwas then landlocked and export and import was a 
matter of difficulty, time and expense. 

The predominant crop as I have said is rice and it is of 
course dependent on timely and snfficicnt rain. Tho irri- 
gated area last year amounted to only 6*7 per cent of tho 
cropped area, and only 8*7 of tlic nco area was irrigated. 
Much of this is only imperfectly irrigated. 

The total quantity of rain was little, if at all, below the 
normal. The failure of the crops was due to its had distri- 
bution. 

I doubt the truth of the opinion I have seen expressed 
that the failure of only one harvest cannot cause severe 
distress. I think that it can do so though not immediately. 
There seems to have been somewhat severe distress in parts 
of this district in September and October 1S9G in conse- 
quence of the rice failure of 1895. When distress began I 
cannot say, as I did not join the district till November. _ I 
judge from acoonnts I have heard. In the wheat-growing 
parts of the Damob District also distress was becoming 
severe in February 1895 owing to the failure of the wheat 
crop in the previous year. By severe distress I mean that 
cases of emaciation were not tin common. 


n.— The Scteiciexct and Economy or Belief 

MEASFBES. 

Belief measures in this district included the following : — 

(1) Belief-works — 

(a) Under the Public "Works Department. 

(i) Under Civil Officers. 

(2) Private works assisted by takari advances. 

(3) "Weaver-relief. 

(4) Tillage-relief. 

(5) Poor-houses. 

(6) Kitchens. 

The numbers on relief in this district amounted at their 
highest to 12*8 per cent, of the population. In parts the 
percentage was higher. In the Bilaspur Tabsil, for instance, 
(Khalsa portion) the number on village relief alone amounted 
at one time to 12 per cent, of the population, so that the 
number on relief of all kinds would have amounted to 
between 16 and 17 per cent, of the population. 

"With regard to the opinion expressed by the Famine 
Commission that one large work in each sub-division would 
prove sufficient, it is obvious that much depends on the size 
of the sub-division. In these Provinces they are very large 
in point of area. In this district there were fifteen large 
works -for three sub-divisions or tahsils. On an average 
there was one work for every 556 square miles of distressed 
area, or, if the open part of the district he alone considered, 
one for 320 square miles. But this was only after the 
middle of August. On the 1st June there were nine works 
open (eight in the open country) with an average of 927 
square miles to each or in the open country 560 square 
miles. The numbers on relief-works at their highest (loth 
August) . amounted to 3*8 per cent, of the population of 
the district. Some relief-works were less popular than 
others, hut on the whole the people resorted to them eagerly, 
more eagerly apparently than in 1869. Distress was prob- 
ably more severe and the wage ofiered in 1869 was very 
low (one anna for a man, 3 pice for a woman, and 2 pice for 
children). The number of works then opened in this district 
was only two or for a short time three. 

Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of doles of 
money at the homes of the people. This kind of relief was 
at one time being given to over 90,000 people or 7* 8 per cent, 
of the population. Some cases of course occurred in which 
persons not in real want and not belonging to the classes 
specified in the Code were relieved, hut such cases bore a 
very small proportion to the total relieved. The number of 
people reduced by privation to a condition in which thev 
could not work was so large, that the difficulty was generallv 
the o.hcr wav, m securing, I mean, that all deserving cas^ 

JE? "*£ no doubt saved a great 

g«e«tssB*isBaaKSss 

saw 

remainder of the month, and ?ot a few S 


from eating to exec?? or from using diet which they could 
not assimilate. Even rice was beyond the powers of many 
to digest. 


III. — The AHBAXGEMEXTS EXISTI.VO FOB ASCBETAlSIjra 

THE IMMINENCE OB SCABCITY. 

The crop returns can he relied upon to show the area and 
the kind of crop .sown. They do not show the extent to 
winch sowings may have failed. Nor is any return sub- 
mitted showing the condition of the crops except for the 
following, rfs. : — 

Cotton. Wheat. 

Til. Linseed. 

For each of thess crops two forecasts (showing area and 
condition) are submitted. I would suggest that forecasts 
he submitted for all the more important crops. Thus early 
information would he received both as to condition and area. 
It is not nntil the 1st April that the areas even of kharif 
crops are known. 

IV. — The Extent to which the puescuiptioxs or tee 

Famine Code have been depabied tbom oe rorxp 
VXsriIABLE. 


(1) lielirf-icorit. ■ 


I would not put much trust in a system of private works 
assisted by takari advances. Every encouragement eho3.d 
ho given to such works and all who "wish to start them and 
apply for advances should be given them. Many landowners 
in the late famine did a good deal, bnt the majority are jm* 
willing to branch out into expenditure of the kind at a time 
when their incomes are much reduced, and the worse tic 
famine the more reluctant they are likely to be. Altogether 
about a lakh and a quarter were advanced in this district ard 
perhaps Bs. 75,000 more were spent in private works': r=i 
such works were apt to be carried on fitfully and the emp <7* 
ment given was altogether disproportioned to the di-Tress. 
Such works do not in my opinion lessen in the least tic 
necessity for relief works. Theso must be large works- A 
large number of small works cannot be efficiently managed- 


I dissent very strongly from the views expressed by 
Mr. Higham in paragraphs 29 and 30 of his Fina!_ Report 
th 3 t there is “no evidence that the people cannot be induced 
to attend large works at a distance from their homes wkK* 
others arc not provided close at hand ” and “ that in future 
famines we may contemplate the employment of relief workers 
at a greater distance from their homes than has hitherto 
been the general practice.” It is no argument to S3??? 
Mr. Higham does, that people will go to relief-works St*, Jt, 
or 50 miles from their homes and that most relief worts 
included a considerable number of people from a distance wno 
lived upon the works. It is quite true that many will tts™ 
these distances to a relief-work, hut what has to be considered, 
is whether the hulk of the distressed population will do sc- 
I assert most unhesitatingly that they will not. I. bar® 
frequently attempted to induce people obviously starnne ™ 
seek employment on a relief-work 15 or 20 miles distant- bur 
never with success. It is not the journey that is objected w» 
nor the accommodation on the works. "The people have tee 
strongest objection to leaving their homes. The reluc.once 
to do so is not difficult to understand. The natives of 
country are strongly attached to their homes. The bone 
moreover of those who leave the village are often pulled do 
by the malgnzar or by their neighbours and their Ian® 
they have any riven to others. There seems al=o to be a 
of fatalism in the minds of the people, a conviction that n “ 
their destiny to- starve and that it is useless to contend wan 
it. There is also the fear (very strong in this district) tea 
they will he transported sooner or later to the tea gardens ox 
Assam. The popular ignorance is verv great and no 
ments can overcome it. I have before now found rajje** 
looked upon with suspicion on this score by people wl® 
perfectly well who I was. This is no doubt a local and te® 
porary ground of objection, but I am strongly °f opinion tea- 
it is not possible to induce more than a small percentage, , 
the distressed population of a village or tract to seek re® 3 
upon a distant work. 


Mr. Higham remarks with great truth ('paragraph 8-) 
that it is “ by village inspections that we must ascerfa'n , 
extent to which the works meet or fail to meet the 
for employment and again, “ constant village She 

and scrutinies of village relief lists will probably a£ro*d ~ 
best means of testing the efficacy of all branches of rek- 
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mixutks or r.vioo’cr. 


. There were also cases cf malguzars extorting the whole 
or nearly tho wholo dole in satisfaction of nrreais of rent. 
Gratuitous relief of this kind was given entirely in money. 
I havo no experience of grain doles. The order was that 
tho Inspectors were to mako payments in the villages in 
which the people lived, but this order teas sometimes dis- 
obeyed. 

(J). — Poor-houses. 

The population of tho four poor-houses amounted on tho 
31st July to 7,768. Tliis was tho highest number reached. 
The largest was at Bilaspur, which at one time contained 
about 4,000 inmates. The inmates consisted of low caste 
people. Tho condition on admission was extremely had and 
mortality was high. There was great reluctance to enter 
the poor-house. A large number of wanderers were brought 
in by thePolico or by the road-patrol organized for this 
purpose. Many came in of their own accord. Tho ration 
is, I think, sutHcicnt, but had to be varied or supplemented 
in the great majority of eases owing to the emaciated con- 
dition of tho people. 

Sago and milk, alternating with soup, were commonly 
given. Tho endeavours to get work out of the inmates were 
not very successful ; many however were mado use of when 
building or alteration had to he done or in doing menial 
work connected with the institution. The inmates were 
not free to leave when they chose, but escapes were somewhat 
numerous. 

(c). — Relief-centres. 

Two relief-centres on one of tho main Toads were open for 
some months. These were intended for the relief of starv- 
ing wanderers. A few others were' opened preliminary to 
the starting of the villago relief system. When that was 
in proper working order they were closed. 

The attendance tended to become very large, and had they 
been open longer this might have caused an epidemic. I 
have not much experience of reliof-centres, but what I saw, 
of them did not incline me in tlrcir favour, unless where 
they are confined to the relief of wanderers. 

(cf ). — Rclitf Kitchens. 

Kitchens for the relief of children are, I think, very 
necessary and did an immense amount of good in the late 
famine. The rnle wns that any child in poor condition 
might be fed. Kitchens require a good deal of supervision, 
which it is somewhat difficult to maintain. There was 
usually a schoolmaster or gomashta in charge, but the aid 
of the malguzar was always enlisted. Sometimes punchagets 
were formed. They were often visited by Famine Officers 
and TahsUdars. 

Parents cannot be trusted to spend money doles on their 
children. 

Y. — Loass to Cultivatobs asd Landloeds. 

Loans for cattle and seed were made to the extent of 
about HI, 08, 000 to cultivators. Loans for works were 
made to the extent of about Rl,25,000 chiefly to malguzars. 
None were professedly made for subsistence. Of the loans 
for works the greater part was actually spent on works. 
The period of recovery for these loans was seven years for 
tanks and four years for embankments. These loans were 
free of interest and were subject to the remission of one- 
fifth of the principal if properly applied. I think if a 
longer term of repayment had been allowed it would have 
been possible to advance more. 

YI. — Suspensions and Remissions op bevenue. 

A little over 3 .lakhs of rnpees (including cesses) was 
suspended. This will he collected in three years in six equal 
instalments. . There is no legal power to suspend rent, but 
tins suspension of revenue was made conditional on the 
suspension of rents. The total annual demand amounts to 
R6,16,453 including cesses and patwari cess. The following 
are the registration details for the paBt five years : — 


Bale deeds. 

Number 
of instru- 
ments. 

Value. 

Area. 

ISM-SH 

rsM-es .... . 

189890 . ... . 

iies-w . . . 

1597 09 (10 month,) . . 

25S 

400 

499 

C07 

655 

a 

1.12,319 
1,61,908 
1,56,219 
1,53 127 
2.17.371 

Acres. 

20.896 

37,442 

13.422 

25.6-J3 

64,169 


Morlpicc deed*. 

X umber 
of ii.ytrb* 
narnts. 

V&lae. 

Area. 

It-M-01 

178 

1.IC.676 

42 252 

16JMS ..... 

III 

1.WO09 

f* f SM 

IS9.VM 

335 

5/j.yw 

70/1 C 

169097 

4-S 

s.ia.fAi 

fs.ta 

I697*P3 (10 rronttn) . 

4*t 


91.KI 

The receipts from General (Document) Stamps 
as under : — 

have been 

n 

1691-91 . . 


. . 1S.W7 

1*94-93 . 


. . 1S.P7A 

1S9.VM . . . 


. . I*.fU 

l‘W7 . . 


r, „ 2 


1897-91 (10 month.) . 


. . lf.Wl 


Til. — F obests. 

The forests were opened early in March for the removal 
of jungle fruits nnd roots ; pro” and fuel could #!» he 
removed by head nnd JLirtrar (banghy) loads. They were not 
opened for free grazing as this was not considered necessary. 

There are very extensive grazing grounds outside the 
Government forests nnd there was never anv scarcity ef 
fodder. 1 think removal of grass nnd fuel might Lave recn 
allowed by cart as well as by head nnd l-tuenr loads. Tf.c 
markets are distant and it did not pay to remove in suck 
small quantities. 

Till.— E migeants and Wandiet.es. 

Advances for the relief of starving wanderers were given 
to the Police, nnd these people were forwarded by them to 
the poor-houses or to a relief-work if they were fit'for work. 
The nnmher of these wanderers was considerable. They 
consisted of agricultural labourers and small tenants, not cf 
jungle people. The jungly parts of the district were not so 
severely distressed and the people there maintained them- 
selves with fruits berries and roots as well as by their hows 
and arrows. From July to October the principal roads were 
patrolled twice a week in each direction by a special establish- 
ment provided with dcolies to bring 'in starring people- 
Police patrols were also strengthened with the same object* 
The greater number of tho people belonged to this district- 
Some were from neighbouring Feudatory States or from the 
Raipur District. 

IX. — Moetautt. 


The ratio of deaths per thousand in the five years 1S91 — 95 
was as follows : — 





From nil causes. 

Dednctinc dealt* 
from cholera- 

1801 . . 


• • • 

25*65 

24*62 

1692 . 


• • • 

S917 

83-83 

1693 . . 


• • • 

23*93 

2383 

1S94 . . 


• • a 

2S*57 

23*09 

1895 . . 


• • a 

28*45 

25P6 


The ratio in 1896 and 1897 was as follows s— 


ls98 ss-ss 

1897 87-41 


I may note, that np to and including January l®® 1 
mortality statistics were compiled only for the Khaisa Por- 
tions of .the district including a population of 827,-133. In 
calculating the ratio for 1897 therefore I have excluded 
January’s figures. The figures for 1897 therefore are » r 
the entire district (February to December). 

X. — Population. 

The population of the district in 1871 amounted , to 
i lo,398, ana in 1881 to 1,017,327. In 1S91 the population 
was 1,164,168. As already remarked, vital statistics were 
only compiled for a portion of the district np to 1896, fa 
which the population at the census of 1891 was 827|433 
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of tie other two one was managed It tie Tah?i!dsr cn 
behalf of the District Council, the other by the Municipal 
Committee of Bilaspur. 

"Were they ordinary Public Works Department works or 
special test works? — They were supposed to be test works. 
The order was to manage them on the famine relief system. 
The wages paid were 1-i- annas to If annas. 

Ton think they did not draw- — No, they failed to draw. 
One was closed early in November before I joined, as the 
workers all left, and the other one at the end of November. 
There were about 150 people on the latter (the municipal 
work). 

Any more f — The -Pantiaria work continued; in January 
we had about 500 workers, while in March and April the 
numbers went up to 5,C00 on that one work. 

"Was tins the only work at that time f— Other works were 
started meantime, tint is, between January and April, two 
in January and one in March . 

'Did they draw? — Yes. 

On the task-work system ? — Yes. 

Mien was piece-work introduced? — In July. 

Did the numbers go on increasing in April and May? 
— They rose to a certain limit. 

There was some misunderstanding of a Circular, was there 
not ?— Yes. 

■What was the proper meaning of that order? — It directed 
that when the number on a certain work had reached 5, COO 
cr 6.000, another work was to be started, bat it did not 
mean that when this number was reached, fresh applicants 
wereto be rejected. The Public Works Departtnent'snbordi- 
nate officers construed it to mean that no more than five or six 
thousand were to be admitted and refused admittance to all 
others. This misunderstanding was detected abant the end 
of May. 

Was it not your business as Deputy Commissioner to 
order the opening of as many works as were required? — I 
did send up lists of works which I thought ought to be 
started; but I believe there was some difficulty about staff. 
I was not authorized to order works to be opened. 


Was the number of T.ihvl br< in -rwd ’ — Yes ; is two 
iahril* in February and in the third in May. 

Did the Public Works Pejnrtment prevent f-xg'e fr,*m 
going t« the works at this time? — Yt-< ; they wore refusing 
to accept people ewing to the ml sur.de r- lauding rcfirrid to 
above. 

Yon had relief centres? — Yes, not many; they were 
scattered. I opened them as a temporary measure. 

Were they fnnr.d useful? — Yts. they aiTrrdel a c-naia 
uncunt of relief to a certain number cf p->- pic. 

When did yon cp-m pje.r-hous.-s? — In Pilcour t'vy were 
opened early in Octobr 1896 and at three other places sb:u: 
the same time. 

Were they supported by private perser.*?— Partly; they 
were taken over by Government in January and Feb nicy. 

Did you open others afterwards? — One ether was epened 
in March. 

Did the numbers in the poor-houses riser — Ye--, the num- 
bers rose at Bilaspur to above -S.OXk 

Did yon weed the pr-rr-houw of strong men anc draft 
them on to the works? — Yes. vc always did that. 

Was the mortality high? — Yes. very. 

People who came in an emaciated eenditirn generally 
died ? — Yes, mostly. 

In addition to Public Works Department work* had you 
works executed hy leans? — Yes. leans to the extent cr 
B1.25.OCO were made to rr.a’gurars for works. 

How many works had yen b: fere the rains ?— By the 
beginning tf June nine works and by the middle cf Angus; 
fifteen. 

Yon have said that there was a delay eti the part c f tie 
Public Wc-rks Department in opening weeks- Do ytu tiink 
this delay augmented distress? — Well, if the works had l ecu 
opened earlier the people weald not have deteriorated to the 
extent they did. 

Yon consequently increased gratuitous relief in_ excess cf 
works? — Yes. veiy'largely. The people were emanated ru- 
nnable to work. 


When did the numbers fall off. Wasitin June? — We had 
about 29,000 on the loth of June, 28,000 at the end of 
-June, and in the middle of July, 35,000. 

What was it at the end of May? — 30,000. 

. When was piece-work introduced r — In July. 

Were any works dosed? — No- 

What was the effect of piece-work? — It was introduced 
very mradnally, and on same works only to a small .extent. 

It had no appreciable effect on the worksl n 

Did yon pay them the D wage maximum without a 
minimum? — Tes,_for a short rime. It was derided that the 
district seas too distressed to have this system in force. 

Is there rail in Bilaspur? — A good deal in the south- - 
west parts of the district- but very little in sevea-ei'-hths 
-of the district. ° f 

Did^the tenants and email cultivators come to the relief \ 
works? — Ye, to a considerable extent. 


Was there large loss of cattle? — No, hut a certain number 
were hailed by Ghamars (Satnamis) for food. 

- s ft ln J‘ oxl . r tlritten evidence that in Febmarv 1895 
in the Damoh district, cases of emaciation were not un- 
common ; yon did not join at Bilaspar rill November 1S96 
Did not such cases attract attention?— Tes, some emaciated 
persons were seen m large bazars and a few in the -rilla'-ss 
in the exteme west of the district. Bepcrts on the subject 
were submitted from rime to time. J 


When were village relief operations started?— The lists 
were ready in February and the distribution began in 
-dlarcu. -Money tpis sent to almost all parts in that month. 


Ufa. Xoldemett )— Tillage relief began in 3farch 
«as u not rather late?— Yes, I now think it should hare 
began earlier. 


sU-at was the cause of ice delay? — I could notrim 
my own authority. We were waiting orders. 

.3*3 , tie iraabcr of Circle Inspectors increased ?— T, 
more men in March or April ; we put cue 
taonal inspector in each circle. * 

How many circles ?-Fcarteea cr fifteen. 

Did they endeavour to get people to work?-No. 

x. D ;taSssag^g«s“? *? -•** — 


Earlier they would have been able io work? — Ye?. 

But was there no great disicrlination cn the p.'-rt ff 
the people to go to work? — No, unless the work was s long 
way off. 

If works were opened nearer homes, would tier hare 
gone? — Yes. uearly'half of the village including the cu.- 
fivuters used to go if the work was at their doers. 

The number of cultivators on the works was small, was :t 
not r— No, it was often considerable. 

What part of the district suffered meet ? — The western 
part of the district was most- affected, and suffered most. 

When did the mortality become high ? — -It rose in Msv, 
went on increasing in Jane, and continued increasing tnl 
August. It began to fall in September. 

What steps did you take to check this? — Tillage relief 
was increased, greater and more careful supervision was 
eneri -d in giving relief, ana tie Civil staff was strengthen^-. 

To >. at extent would you prevent mcrialicy ifyrn 
had fai. -> again? — I suppose there would be obuc — a. 
mortality^ -'with plenty of works, but mere works wornd 
have mater^ . lessened mortality. 

Was grati^. s relief popular ? — Yes, it was popular later 
cn ; in the be— _ning it was unpopular. 

Was there ahj- diScultv j a distributing money-doles : 
No. The d5strit nt Jon was made bv the Bevenue Inspec- 
tors. 

What did the p^ple do when they did not gottrrir 
mGney-doles? — They lived cn berries,' fruits, roots, Ac- 
They had some small rtjanrees of their own. 

Did they come in search cf the Inspectors to get then- 
doles ? — No. 

How was this money distribution regulated ? — I fixed a 
at 22-S for a man, and 22-* far a woman, subject to toe 
inavimuTn cf 26 to 27 far a &m2r. 

You say in your written note'- out of 91.01S paremsc- 
village relief, 1655/ were men, 56,195, women and SS-obo 
were children. According to your figures tre numuer cr 
children relieved is nearly half, is it not ? — Yes. 

Then you say SO per cent, of the trial were people 
whose incapacity was due to privation. Does this include 
children ? — Yes. 
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Minutes of evidence. 


• The pcoplo who require relief are mostly labouring 
classes'? — Yes. 

, They would not object to go to Bomo distanco from 
their homes P — I do not think they would go readily. 

(Mr.- Bose,) — In your evidence you give the irrigated 
areas, and say much of that is imperfectly irrigated. 
How is irrigation carriod out ? — By tanks. 

. Do you think irrigation by tanks could be extended P— - 
Yes. 

Do you prefer tank-works to road-works P — No. A 
tank-work would employ 1 ,000 people j you cannot om- 
ploy more on such works, and thon there would be difficulties 
in supervision owing to the very largo number of such 
works it would be necessary to start. I would have such 
works carried out by private porsons with or without 
Government loans. 

If you had large road-works and a number of small tank- 
works, would it do P — I have' proposed a certain number of 
road-works. These must bo supplemented by local private 
works. 

In your note you say that the preparation of tho list 
caused a voritablo panic and many of tho people onlistcd 
absconded. Did many people from your district go 
to the tea gardens P — Yes, large numbors did go to the 
. Assam tea gardens ; about 4,000 were sent up by tho 
two principal agonts and perhaps as many more Dy coolie 
contractors. 

Ordinarily they have a dislike to go to the tea gar- 
dens P — They are all afraid of being seized and sent up by 
force, but thoso who go, go willingly. 

You spoke about parents starving children ; did you ob- 
serve this only among the low castes or among all castes P 
— Among Hindus, as well as Ohamars. 

“When were Government relief works opened P— In Janu- 
ary. 

You distributed two lakhs from the Charitablo Bund in 
relief works P — Tho officers entrusted with the Charitable 
Fund distributed it. 

Did they not say that they wished they had moro 
money P — Yes. 

Does not that show great distress P— Perhaps so. 
.(President.)— Do you think tho death returns to be 
more full or less full in a famine year than in an ordinary 
year P - 1 think they are not likely to be “ moro full ” in a 
famine year, owing to the kotwars being themselves in 
a distressed condition, and so their reports are irregular. 

You have in your note given us tho death-rates for 11 
-months of 1897 (Fobruary to Docomber). Can you give me 
the birth-rates for tho same period P — I have not got the 
figures hero ; tho birth-rate was vory low. 

If the stall of Circle Inspectors is strengthened, and 
small works opened undor their supervision, and at the 
same timo if largo works were opened under tho Public 
Works Department, do you think people would go to tho 
largo works ? — I think they would, because it would bo 
almost impossible to start a sufficient numbor of small 
works (other than private works) in a bad famine. A limit 
would have to be put on tho numbor to be admitted to small 
works and the rest would go to the large ones. 

Tho Idea is that tho cultivator has more reason to 
stay at homo as he has cattlo, etc., to look after, while tho 
ordinary labourer -should go to tho big works away from 
the village. Don’t you think a system of passes to bo 


granted by Civil officors feasible P— Yes ; but during tho 
famine tho small onltivntors have hardly any cattle to look 
aftor. Practically tho hardship on tho labouror in having 
to go to a distance is just as great as to the cultivator. I 
do not think wo should exact a distanco test. 

Tho distanco tost has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. I moan thoro would bo difficulty in finding work for 
evory ono nearer homo P — I should hesitate to debar any one 
from admittance to a work on any ground- If admittance 
wore refused to agricultural labourers because tho work 
was near thoir homes I bolieve many would return homo 
and starve sooner than go to a great diBtanco. JBut I 
hesitate to pronounco on tho pass system now suggested as I 
have not scon it tried. 

Are not a certain number of agricultural labourers 
nooossary for weeding tho fiolds, etc. P — Yes . 1 doubt if the 
system of selection will work. The Circle Inspectors would 
have to dcoido as to who are entitled to work on small works 
and who should be drafted away. 

Do you' think the Cirolo Inspector could be trusted to do 
tho work P — I do not think tho kind of Cirolo Inspectors wo 
havo could be trusted j but their status might bo improved. 
Tho present class of man might refuse to take on those 
whom he should. 

(Mr. JSolderness.) — How are kotwai-s paidP — They 
colleot certain dues in kind from tho tenants and usually 
hold some land in the villago froe of rent. Government does 
not give them any pay. 

Did you givo them any special relief P — Yes, at the rate 
two rupees a month. 

(President). — When was that P — From March. 

Did you givo relief to' thoir families P — Sometimes . 
they wore givon gratuitous relief. 

Did they run down in condition P — No, occasionally their 
ohildren woro in poor condition. 

(Mr. Younghushand.) — You say thero was a heavy 
mortality among thoso receiving gratuitous relief. Any 
special reason for this F — It is very difficult to assign any 
particular reason. 

What was their condition ?— Generally very bad. 

Wcro thoro not many doaths from fover in tho monBOon P 
I do not think fever was much moro prevalent than usaal 
or that it was of an unusually deadly kind as has been 
suggested. 

Have you any reason to assume that thoso who died 
while in receipt of _ gratuitous relief died of privation P— • 
The deaths woro it is truo ascribed by tho botwars to fover, 
but I am convinced incorrectly so ascribed. When making 
enquiries with a viow to testing the kotwars’ records I found 
that ’ almost all tho very largo nnmbor of poisons whose 
deaths woro attributed to fever had beon emaciated for 
some timo beforo death. A vory large proportion of the 
large numbers in receipt of village relict wcro always fonnd 
to be more or loss badly emaciatod, and many it was evident 
woro too muoh so to recover. 

The village-relief would show that they did not starve? 
— In not a few cases the people deteriorated in spito of 
receiving gratuitous reliof. 

Is it not quite possible that thoy may have died of 
fover P — I do not boliovo they did for tho reasons already 
givon, though possibly in some cases fover gave the finish- . 
lng touoh. 


The Rev. Mb. J. J. Lonn, Missionary, North American German Evangelical Mission, 


Bisrampur, called in and examined. 


”• I put in a written statement of evidence. 
olr. 

Tar. (A).— Depabtubes rnou the principles of the Cen- 
I. tbai. Provinces Famine Code which have 

. OCCVnUEl) IN THE CEXTBAI, PROVINCES DUBINQ 

TUE KECENT FAMINE. 


1 do not know of any important departure from tl 
principles of the Central Provinces Famine Codo within tl: 

co,n p.\«s of my observation, yet I mus 
admit tlLu owing to p-cnllir circumstances, local! tv, etc 
c.Cj, all the ruh-* laid down in the Central Provinces Famiu 
v-vle could not bo carried out to the letter. 


(B). — Deobee of success which has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CON8IDEBED J>RIMABILY WITH 
SEGABD TO THE BELIEF OF DI6TBESS AND SAVINO 
OF LIFE, AND 8ECONDABILY WITH BEQABD 
ECONOMY. 

I believo that tho moans adopted for tho reliof of tho 
distress, saving of life and regarding economy wcro of such 
a nature that where carried out conscientiously and properly 
wcro crowned with success- 

fa) Tho monthly distributions of small sums of money 
under Section 34, Central Provinces Famino 
Code, havo largoly diminished the distress ttEU 
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Was that in August and September 1S97P — Later on, in 
October and November 1S97. 

"Was there anything peculiar about the character of the 
fever P — Not that we noticed. 

"Was it not contagions ? — No, I don’t think so. 

I see yon recommend relief works being started near the 
villages. Don’t yon think that in another famine people 
would have learnt something from experience and be ready 
to go to distant big works ? — -Well, I am only expressing 
my opinion; I know the Satnamis do not like to go ft great 
distance away and leave their villages. I think they would 
rather take work near. 

The question is whether they would go to distant works 
or stay in their villages till they got emaciated? — "W" ell, I 
think they would rather stay than go to distant works in 
many cases. 

Ton don’t think any exhortation by the Tahsildar or 
other officials would help ? — That would hdp no doubt. ■ 

(Mr. ZToldemess .) — W as more of that necessary than 
was actually done in the present famine P — Yes. 

Do you think it should have been done more generally ? — 
Yes. 

( President .) — 'Was the supply of grain in the country 
always plentiful? — Grain could always be bought if a 
person lad money to offer for it. We could buy it in the 
villages.- 

Without trouble ? — No, it was rather expensive, but still 
we could get it. 

The banias did not close their shop P — We seldom, got 
it from the banias. We got it from the malguzar. 

They had stores P — Yes. 

Did they sell generally to other people? — They did if 
they got a good price. 

Did the banias also sell ? — Yes, but I got it from the 
malguzar. 

Did you get it cheaper from the malgnzar ? — Yes, I did. 
You say children’s kitchens should be opened at an early 
time and in more numerous places than lash year, so as not 
to compel tbe children to go too. far in search of food. 
What distance did yon see children going? — I saw a number 
of children going from o to 8 miles. 

Did they go hack in the evening? — Some stayed under 
the shade of trees. Afterwards we had to compel them to 
go hack. 


What were their parents doing ? — They were in the 
villages. 


To what clas3 did these people belong? — They were mostly 
Chnmars and Gondhs, lower classes generally. 

What was the age of the children who came alone P — 
Between 8 and 10 years of age. 

Yon helped to distribute the dole, did yon not P — Yes. 

find yon any reason to think that the parents appropriated 
the dole and stinted their children ? — I think so. I have 
seen quite a number of eases where the parents actually took 
it from the children and misused it. I noticed that the 
parents in some cases saved np the money, and told the 
children to go to the kitchen. 

Whnt were they saving the money against P — It was 
saved for different things, to pay np old debts sometimes. 


(Mr. EoTdemen .)— Does the agricultural labourer get 
good wages for harvest ?— Yes, I believe so. 


Is Ire paid in grain in the villages ?— In a good harvest 
always m grain. 


Did they accumulate grain for Eome time ? Yes. 

For a month or two ? — Yes. 


I suppose that failed them this time ? — Yes. 

Have you been long in the district ?— Thirty years. 

Hm the railway made a difference in prices P— It has 
rassed them. 


T y° n «“cmbcr r— In the famine of 186 

be above *0 laleet of dfian for a rupee, that wouli 

ihrce ct four limes os much as we can get now. 

Did tire people keep large stocks of grain ?— Yes. 

How r— In let it made ef mud or tbateb. 

Unbuiktd P—Ycs. 


Now ore their stocks kept ? — Not as much as in those 
days. 

Do outside grain merchants come to tbe district to buy? 
— Yes, months before harvest time. 

Do you think tbe people have gained anything by tbe 
opening of the railway? — In one respect; they can sell 
their grain dearer now and get more money. 

That is the bigger men P — Yes. 

How about the smaller agriculturist. Has he improved 
by the line ? — Yes in many respects. He gets better wages 
than before. 

In cash or in kind ? — In grain. 

Hns the labourer's wage been increased ? — Yes. 

Is there any improvement in tbe condition of' tbe people? 
—-Yes. 

How is it shown P — In their way of living. They eat 
better food, they dress better, and their houses are in better 
condition. 

You are speaking generally of all classes ? — Yes. 

Do you remember the famine of 1S69 ? — Yes. 

Was that a serious famine ? — Yes. 

As bad as this? — No, not at all. We conld get 16 seers 
of grain for the rupee. 

Was the failure of crops as great ? — I think so. 

The difference between this famine and the one of 
1869 is the fact that prices are much higher now ? — Yes, 
and then in some parts the villages did have a little harvest. 
In this the famine was more general. 

In this famine was grain going out of the district ? 
Yery little. 

Did any come in from Burma ? — Yes. 

Did it find its way to the villages ? — Yes. 

Tn the establishment of kitchens for children wasjt 
necessary to have any class distinction in order to feed 
children at different places by different people r — I dont 
think so in time of famine. The people say Governments 
punishment and God’s punishment are judgments which 
they have to undergo, and that these do not take away 
their caste for ever. 

Did yon have anything to do with the distribution of 
the Charitable Belief Fnnd ? — Yes. 

Was much spent in the way of clothes P — Yes. 

Was as much spent as was necessary ? — Just ns much as 
was necessary. In many cases I have noticed the women 
sold their clothes. 

How did yon choose the people who were to be clothed r— 
I went round the village from house to house, and after 
seeing the people, gave it to those that I thought necessary. 

Was roost of the money spent on relieving agricultural 
labourers F — Yes. 

Is it a geed form of relief P — Yes. 

Would yon prefer to spend more money on clothes f 
More on agriculturists than on clothes. 

( President .) — As regards these people who sold their 
clothes, had they any objection to the kind of clothes r Ac. 

Did they sell them with the expectation of getting more F 
— Yes. 

Were they in want of clothes? — Yes. Even those who 
were better off, as a rule, required clothes. 

Did the children suffer from want of clothes P — Yes, I 
noticed they did. 

(Afr. Mdldemcis .) — Has village charity commenced 
again P — Yes, it stepped entirely, but has now begun ogam. 

The people who were on gratuitous relief are now being 
supported P— Yes. 

Do you think the people are recovering from the famine ? 

■ — Yes, I am afraid though that in a month cr two we will 
have a good number of the pccrer classes in our peer-houses 
ngain._ As soon as the grain is taken np there will be hardy 
anything left for the peer ones. If the rich cnes put tne 
grain away they never break their habit of keeping it stored. 

Have they had a fair harvest ? — Yes. 

Do yon think the people had little stores before tic 
famine which they have not now P — Yes. 

Even the agricultural labourers P — Yes, 
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(2) Total or partial failure of crops. 

(8) Increase in the fallow area under cultivation. 

' (4) The falling-off in the number of cultivators, traders 
and artizans, and a subsequent rise in that of idle 
wanderers or persons without apparent means of 
livelihood. 

(5) The presence of famine in the adjoining districts or 

the appearance of any signs stated above. Large 
export of grain from this district to the other, and 
the migration of wanderers from that distrust to 
this. 

(6) The increase in birth number among uncivilized 

country, and the pressure of population to such’ an 
extent that there may not be snffioient means of 
livelihood for them. 

(7) Slow rise or no rise in the prices of grain consumed 

by wealthier classes of people — coupled with a 
sudden and continuous rise in prices of those 
grains consumed by the poor. 

(8) Children and old persons beooming wanderers being 

gradually joined by others. 

( 9 ) The rise in petty thefts of grain and cattle. 

Papers are prepared in every part of India to determine 
most of the points enumerated -above, and the District Offi- 
cers have numerous sources to ascertain '.these. Still they 
' admit of improvement to which it is necessary to direct 
attention. 

For instance — 

(1) The patwaris should he prepared to produce with 

tbe returns a statement distinguishing the number 
of labourers and idle wanderers in any village from 
that of cultivators and other persons who may 
have some means of livelihood. It should show 
how many of the cultivators and other persons have 
left their trade. 

(2) Tbe quantity of all hinds of grain in stock with the 
people Bhould be recorded very carefully in tbe 
crop returns. Till now, only certain kinds of 
grain, i.s., wheat, linseed, till! and cotton are 
entered. I think there is no better way of ascer- 
taining the condition of soil, estimating the crops 
and giving tho produce of grains, than the Land 
Records staff, whose returns can be relied upon, if 
there bo a competent Superintendent of Land 
Records. After the seeds ore sown, the returns esti- 
mating tho outturn of crops are available, from 
timo to time, and they can bo verified by the 
District Officers and thoir assistants. 

Causes of famino— 

3. A famino is mostly duo to a scanty stock of food-grains 
and a pressure of population. A small stock of food-grains 
is consequent upon a failure of crops, or an unusually 
largo export of food-grains to other provinces, with a less 
import. 

Reasons for a scanty produce — 

(1) A low and untimely rainfall. 

(2) Hailstones. 


snpported by the village community, and how many of the 
able-bodied can be provided with relief-works. When the- 
number of such paupers may rise enormously they should be 
sent to Revenue Circle Inspectors, through and at the re- 
sponsibility of ,this committee. Ha single village is consi- 
dered too small a unit for this organization and control 
patwari circles may he taken as units. It is true that the 
committee may take less interest in such matters, but the 
patwari should keep them together, and make them do this 
work. Even if the committee be only nominal, and the 
" work is done by the patwari, it will he effectual and the com- 
mon people will have a good idea of the arrangements .mode 
by Government. This system will also possibly prevent 
• some improper practices. The Revenue Inspectors and 
Officers, members of the Local Board and the District Coun- 
cil, should supervise these committees. 

In each village a list should be prepared by patwaris, with 
the help of this committee, showing the difference between 
the quality and quantity of grains required by each tenant, 
for his agricultural needs (such as seed-grains, etc.) and the- 
stock actually in hand. These lists should be checked hythe 
Revenue Inspectors, and ultimately produced before the 
Deputy Commissioner. It will show the surplus . quantity 
of grain in stock, and that really required by 
eaoh tenant. He who has more grain than really needed for 
' his use, should be instructed to lend’ it to his brethren, on 
the Deputy Commissioner’s security. During famine 
periods, people always abstain from advancing grains on 
badhi because then the grains are very dear, and there is 
greater fear of loss. The persons who lend grains suffer 
loss, even at the double badhi. The grain should therefore 
be valued at the rate then prevalent, with the stipulation to 
repay it with an interest of 2 or 4 annas per rupee, till new 
crops are reaped. This list will also show how much grains 
are required in each village, and whether the District Officer 
could arrange to supply it. I had such lists prepared for 
two years which proved very useful. The system of cat sine 
grains to be lent was also successful ? The repayment of 
such loans was given preference over other demands. 

5. In my opinion each tenant ought to be forced to keep 
out of his produce a sufficient stock of grains for one year, 
to meet his agricultural and ordinary requirements. That 
the sale of such grains should be legally stopped. That 
such tenant should be allowed to sell only so mnoh grain 
as may be saved from these requirements. I think that, 
like tho agricultural implements and the necessary wearing 
apparel, the grains required for agriculture and ordinary 
consumption, should also be exempted from attachment by a 
Civil Court. 

6. I think it is not proper to send able-bodied persons 
who refuse to work to a poor-house, as mentioned in Section 
88 of the Famine Code. The result would, in my opinion, 
be that many Buoh people who are capable of doing somo 
work, will become sluggards and careless, and resort to poor - 
houseB. I think that those who can work, should alwajs 
be sent to roliof works. If any of them be respectable, be 
should bo required to do tho duty of a mate or ebaprasi, as 
laid down in tho Code. 

1 propose the following division of distressed people : 

(1) Able-bodied persons. 

(2) Temporarily incapacitated from work, by emacia- 

tion, disease, etc. 


(3) Production of tho crop diseases, such as girna, 
tusar, agira, etc. 

(•1) Appearance of such injurious insects or birds or 
animals as may destroy tho crops. 

Tec late famino is, in my opinion, duo to tho following : — 
. There was an abnormally low fall of rain during lfiP4 and 
^ ^ • In those two years the crops had failed in somo parts 
cl India, and the grains of those places which enjoyed a 
Celeron were exported to the digressed tracts, and tho 
lo»].»tocks were generally exhausted. In 1600 the rainfall 
was irregular, and commonly there was a scanty onttnrn 
?;* vver India. In some places the crops had entirely failed, 
list t v e Railway distributed equally the outturn during 
1. 9 » errr ail parti of India. Therefore there remained no 
, "l-t.reVs lor I6.-7, which made it more keenly felt in the 

tit; rrif, J 


* mV: f * r S n “. « apprehended, the District Offii 
a’-am* < ommUtre formed in each villa 
IVViV’: V 1 * or tnr.Vaddarr.s. or at least t 

*"~e InSe-s-e with the people. T 
e’a-'-V i- !--• V r relief works or priv 

' t.Vi '-- 1 11 *•» si— Me. at t!.<? common 


(3) Suda-kangal). Permanently disabled person* 
such os lame, blind, lopers, or these disabled 
by age. 

(4) Orphans. 

Tho persons coming under Class I sbonld, in every ease 
ho Beat to relief-works. 

The poor-house tq accommodate persons of Class II sbonld 
bo situate near a relief-work, so that those who become 
capable may bo drafted on to that relief-work. And, among 
able-bodied persons, those -who may be temporarily disabled 
or weak should bo admitted into tho poor-house. Tho 
house for tho disabled should be situate only at tho head- 
quarters of a district, becauso in the course of famine there 
u no hope of their departure. If after famine some relative 
or fellow-villager may be capable of helping them, they can 
be sent back there. Tho orphans should bo sent to # 
children’s kitchen, if there ho any, or he accommodated with 
the permanent poor. 

1 kept many Httlo children, with female prisoners in the 
jaiJ, who «vre required to look alter them. Much soecesa 
attended tide measure. 

Some very special instructions should he laid down in the 
Famine Code In regard to lepers or tbe like, who sLoaid l* 
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homes. It -was something like panic which drove them from 
place to place, and they found out to their bitter cost the 
places they had fled to were no better off. 

22. Generally rice, kodo, kutki and mohua form the food 
& staple of the labourers and the lowest class of people. Prom 

July to August maih.ua is included "with, these grains. In the 
■poor-houses in. this State rice and vegetables were usually 
. given. In the rainy season mahua also was given. I would 
have preferred kodon, but it was not procurable. In cases 
where rice was dear, wheat was given. The people liked rice 
better than wheat. 

23. In my opinion the distressed inhabitants of a village 
may be induced to attend relief-works at a distance of three 
miles, whence they can retnrn home every nighty "When 
accommodation is provided on relief-works, all the distressed 
inhabitants of that district would gladly attend relief- 
works. 

24. The relief labourers can gladly go by rail, etc.,. to any 
large public work abroad. But tbis would be injurious to 
the place which they would ' leave for the relief -work. 
Because more than half snoh labourers would settle perma- 
nently in the country abroad. 

25. I should think it desirable that the officers-in-chargo 
of relief-camps should he vested with executive and magis- 
terial powers, just like a Tahsildar, for maintenance of order 
in the camp. 

26. I think that in 1896 the food-stooks in India were not 
sufficient. In 1895 the surplus food-stocks in some parts had 
been sent to the distress^ tracts. The reports as to tho 
failure of harvest during 1896 affected, to a certain extent, 
the prices of food-grains. But last year’s high prices were 
dne to the unusual lowness of stocks. In the late famine the 
hlarwaris made fortunes in the grain trade because they 
spread themselves in villages and advanced money to tenants. 
They had gained nothing in 1896 and becamo quite hopeless. 
But when the wheat crop during 1896 came to tie bountiful 
they made good fortunes and derived much profit. 

The Kachhis come next in point of gain. They sent for 
rice from Burma or some other place where it could be had 
cheaper, and sold it in the distressed tracts. 

The tenants and malguzars who had surplus private stocks 
of food-grain made money, bnt their number was too smali. 
In this State I caused such wealthy people to lend food-giaia 
to other poor tenants at the market rate, nnd' on the condi- 
tion of paying 20 annas per rupee after crops are reaped. 

In almost all parts of the Central Provinces the wheat 
crop during lis97 was first class. The tenants and malguzars 
of such tracts made fortunes. In this State the gnontias 
and tenants of the Khamarin, Khairagarh .and Singarpur 
parganas enjoyed full advantage of the rice rabi harvest 
during 1897 and tho high prices of food-grain, and they 
made good fortunes. This enabled them to pay the arrears 
of land revenue for 1S90 and the demand for 1897, and 
make advance payment for 1898. But tho raiyats of the 
jungly parganas gained nothing in this way. 

How does tifo late famine compare with the past ones P 

27. The recent f amino surpassed all other previous ones 
both in its extent and the length of time. This famine 
affected nearly the whole of India. There were hardly any 
tracts in which it was not felt. At least the prices there hod 
risen very high. In former famines only disjointed local 
areas suffered. 'Even in severity they did not equal the 
present one. Railways made it possible that we were starved 
to dentb as well as oar neighbours ; and mads it very un- 
likely that we both bo saved. "While in former famine only 
one . of us would havo gone. The offecta of the present 
famine will be long felt, and succession of good crops for 
years to come will restore the country to its former status. 

In the past famines, in various parts of Indio, food-stocks 
had been left, but I think there now exists no such stock 
after the recent famine. 

28. Now after tho famine tho following measures seem 
called lor to restore tho pooplo of tho distressed tracts to 
their normal condition : — 

0) In every distressed area a largo relief-work is 
required till the end of this year, and necessarily 
till tho next rains, so ns to provide work for those 
tenants and nrtizans who have been ruined in 
the late famine, -and do not now have the 
tMKVvanr means for making a siart in life again. 
II *o»ll bo much hotter to deposit one-fourth 
part of their wages as already suggested. Earlv 
m June they will get this saving, which will 

5"V , take to agriculture or other 

pro.caiiai. 


(2) At tho head-quarters of each district there should 
now continue to be a poor-bouse, to accommodate 
disabled paupers without relatives or any fellow- 
villager willing to help them. Otherwise* these 
persons will roam about begging and be ruined. 
■ Tho cripples will perish. 

- (3) It is high time to help those tenants who havo lost 
their all, and havo returned again to their 
villages, and havo no agricultural means or seed- 
grain or bullocks or any kind of resources to start 
afresh. Takavi should he given to such people. 
This is the best way in which the charitable 
money could be utilized. 

(4) The one-fourth part of Tent duo from the tenants 
who were mined should be remitted. And one- 
fourth part should bo postponed to ho paid during 
the next year. 

(5) Tho land revenno of those villages in which the 
tenants had quitted their lands, and tho nikasi 
had, as a consequence, decreased, should he reduced, 
and for these villages a new snmmniy settlement 
should be made for tho next five years based on 
the present nikasi. 

I propose tho following arrangements to reduce tho jama 
of those villages where the nikasi has decreased, owing to s 
largo area remaining uncultivated, till tho future Settle- 
ment : — 

(1) It is not necessary to reduce the jama in the villages 

where the nikasi has not fallen by more than 25 
per cent., except in very special cases. 

(2) The jama of those villages where the nikasi has 

decreased by more than 25 per cent., should ha 
reduced by 15 or 20 per cent., as the caso may 
be. 

(3) The jama should bo reduced by 25 per cent, in 

villages where the nikasi has fallen by more than 
60 per cent, till the future Settlement. In no 
case shall the jama exceed the present nikasi. 

The Baja Sahib approved of this proposal, and it is 
hoped that all such villages will be restored ns before ; and 
|n tho next Settlement the original jama or something more 
than that could be assessed. Had this not been done so, 
these villages would have been depopulated and much reduc- 
tion had to he made. 

In jungly villages too tho reduction of forest duty for- 
merly made should he allowed to continue during the current 
year. 

29. I think that the following measures are necessary 
ns a safeguard against future famines : — 

(1) An estimate should he formed of the average out- 
turn in each district, which should be compared 
with the nnmher of inhabitants therein. The 
people should be considered to bo in a satisfactory 
condition if tiro scale of food-grains per head 
would not be less than 1 J seers per diem, or 16 
mounds per year. If the export and import be 
on a par, this estimate will bo sufficient. But if 
tho outturn is less than that, in those tract* 
whore communication is not easy, schemes for 
opening up tho country by new roads, cto., should 
bo ready for starting at once. 

In such districts it is also necessary -to make an at* 
tempt to increase tho cultivated land and open 
irrigation works. 

(2) Efforts should be made to increase tho quantity of 
food-stocks. The cultivators should be permitted 
tosollonlvso much grain ns can be raved from 
their yearly requ irements. They should he forced 
to preserve their food-grain necessary for their 
ordinary requirements for a year, consisting also 
of tho agricultural seed-grain. As soon ns the 
signs of scarcity fully appear, tho District 
Officer should anyhow _ supply tho foed-stoek* 
necessary for each district, cither through dealer 
in grain trade or Government sources, or rich 
persons of tho district. 

(S) For each district a scheme should bo framed for the 
organization of private and Government relief 
works, so that they may be at once opened when 
necessary. 

(4) Irrigation works should form sn important portion 
of this scheme. 
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tenants, “ Gcd shove red rain whenever they ashed 
for it" 

This has resulted in tie kharif crops being above the 
t average, and there is a good prospect of the -rabi, which 
will be described hereafter. 

The only fear is there nay not he a scarcity of water . 
during the course of the hot season. The tanks are not- 
guile full as usual, and the surrounding fields will he ■ 
soon dried up. Our only hope was that there night he 
some winter showers during January last. Sad this heen 
so the prospects of the rabi crop would hare heen exceed- 
ingly good , There was no fell in January, but more than 
2 inches rained during the second -week of February 189S. 
Nevertheless this fall was very beneficial to the rabi, which 
it is hoped would yield about a 12 anna crop. 

34. If we take a 16 anna to he the fnll onttnm there 
exists the following ratio between 
Crois. the area under rabi "and kharif 

crops in each pargana : — 

Ratio between. 


Same of Pargana. j 

i 

Babi. 

Kharif. 

Khamaria .... 

9 

7 

Khairagarh .... 

7 

9 

Singarpnr • « 

7 

9 

Pathri .... 

6 

10 

Dongargarh .... 

4 

12 

Xachhna .... 

2 

14 

Kboltri at** 

4 

12 


Khamaria, Khairaeath and Singppur parganas have 1st 
doss soil. The soil of Khamaria pargana is generally 
kauhar, Khairagarh, and Singarpnr prrganaa have kanhar 
and firet rate dorsa. In all these parganas wheat and kodon 
and nrhar are alternately sown in the wheat-growing fields. 
On this calculation it should be remembered that the areas 
under kharif crops are somewhat larger. 

To form a proper estimate of the crops of this State, 
the first and foremost point is to ascertain xchat should be 
the normal outturn or a 16 anna crop. By a full or 16 
anna crop, it is not to he understood that it represents the 
rtcxinurj outturn, but 16 anna stands for the average 


outturn per acre, if there is good ordinary crop, or it 
means the normal outturn of the State per acre. 


From reliable sources it was gathered that a 16 ante 
or normal outturn of the different food-grains is as 
under — 



Crops have failed dace 181*5. The average outturn ef 
rabi for 1S95 was 10 annas and of kharif 6 annas. For 
jungly parganas, this continual failure was extremely trying. 
The prospects of the next rabi crop towards the close c£ 
1695 were so gloomy as to fully justify my apprehend ca in 
regard to scarcity. The extract of my report for 1SP5 « 
as follows : — 

“ The rabi grains during the year yielded a 12 anna crop, 
except linseed, which yielded an 8 anna crop. Had there 
been no rainfall in the adjoining parganas of Khairagarh, 
Singarpnr, and Khamaria at the end of October, the famine 
was inevitable. The result of this rain was that there was * 
10 anna kharif crop in Khairagarh, Singarpnr, and Kfca* 
maria, a 6 anna crop in Dongargarh and Pathri, and a 4 
anna crop in Xa china and Kholwa. In the future rabi ' 
crops, the wheat would at most yield an 8 anna crop. The 
conditions of linseed, gram and arhar (pulse) are good up 
to this time, and it is hoped that these grains would at most 
yield a 16 anna crop as usual. 

“ There was a 4 anna crop of kharif in Kholwa, Iochhca, 
and the jungly parts of Dongargarh, where the mbi crops 
a'so do not grow much. Consequently famine i3 anticipated 
and a relief-work should be started at Dokrablata- fy* 
this purpose fio.' OO have been allotted for in the budge* 
for 1S96." 

The following table gives the onttnm of each parpni 
of both the rabi and kharif during 1696 as against tee 
normal outturn : — 


Kind of grain. 

turn. 

IVhcit. 

i 

Gram. 

Linseed. 

Katana. 

Mnsur. 

Tull outturn • 2Conr*l outturn lG-arma 
crop. 

Si Kh. 

2i Kb. 

1 Kh. 

2 Kb. 

2 Kh. 



f Khamaria . 
Khairagarh . 
Kngtrpnr 

Oc»«red S ria P | r . tr . 

1 Dungargarb . 

| Kbdwa 
1 


. : 1 n or 10’ Do. 


.’1 5or S Do. 10 O! 
• |l0 0 or c 1 2or S Bo, 

. | D». Da. 71 e 

} 

. 1 On. 0 13 or C On 


Kh. As. 

Kh. K. As. 1 

Kb. K. As. 

Kb. As. 

12J or 10 

2 0 or 1C 

1 6 or 10 

15 or S 

Do. 

1 10 orI2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10 or 8 

Do. 

1 0 or S 

j 

10 or 2 

Do. 

1 Oor fi] 

Do. j 

Do. 

71 er 6 

Do. 

Do. 

C or 1 

n.,. 

Do. 

0 IS or C 

1 

Do. 


10 cr S 
Do. 
Po. 

6 er 4 

d*. 

Do. 

2| cr 5 
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amoriES or evidence. 


grains in these markets is considered to be the rate ruling 
in the State. Before 18S7 when the railway lines had not 
been extended to other parts of Chhattisgarh, the rates of 
food-grains in this State were so high that the people of 
•d other place# were surprised to hear it. ^ It is therefore not 
proper to include the rates then prevailing for estimating 
the average rate of the State. Therefore X omit to give 


the rates of grains prevailing before 1857, and those during 
1896 and 1897, the years of scarcity, and take np the rates 
dnring the nine years from 1SS7 to 1895, in calculating 
the average rate of food-grains ruling in the State. 

The following table shows the average rate per rnpee_ of 
the principal food-grains, t-c., rice, wheat and kodon during 
the periods from 1SS7 to 1895 : — 


Grains. 

1BS7. 

18SS. 

1SS9. 

1S90. 

1891. 

1S92. 

1S93. 

1S94. 

1895. 





R 

Sects. 


Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seer*. 

Seers. 





M 

25 


20 

13 

13 

IS 

12 

15 






24 


18 


12i 

21 

m 

15i 

Kodoa • 

• • « 

« 

« 

H 

40 

mm 

H 

44 

44 

25 

36 

32jr 


. The year 1SS7 is the cheapest, and subsequent years have 
steadily grown dearer and dearer. The average, rate of 
wheat for' the past nine years from 18S7 to 1S95,- which 
include two years of continuous agricultural depression, was 
21*75 seers, of rice 18 seers and kodon 40 seers to the 
rupee. 

In 1896 the rate of food-grains was only two-thirds of 
the average rate, that is, rice sold at 12 seers, wheat at 15 
soots and kodon at 25 seers to the rupee, which finds no 


equal in any of the past years. Unfortunately the rate of 
wheat during 1897 fell to two-thirds of that dnring 1896, 
t.e, 10 seers as 3 gainst 15 seers. The rate of rice fell to 
9 seers or only three-fourths, and that of kodon 15 seers 
or only three-fifths. 

The rate of wheat, rice and kodon till June 1896 were 
so moderate that they cannot be called rates of a year of 
scarcity. Since July 1897 these rates began to fill every 
month. 


The following statement shows how the rates of food-grains fluctuated since July 1896 till now : — 
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I v "' t * ' f !l " raM mp #'VmcJ favourable since February, 
"r^uthrini rrr.jx-d its rate became 14 seers to tie 
,= r"*- Consequently the average rate during these months 
»r*- to 11 ♦e* , r» to tl rupee. I n May large quantities were 
f ' 7 ' - ■'? *'•" *•«!•’•!#» an, I the rates touched famine 
P <-’• TV a*. ic.i r. aljy tVe 1 ard«rt time. 
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Tlie average rate of all grains remained at about S seers 
per rupee. 

September was tho dearest month, when it declined to 7 
Km to the rupee. From November when new rice came 
in there has been considerable improvement. 


From Juno 1890 to Jnne 1S97 Kliamaria continued to bo 
the cheapest market in the State, and Dongargarh the dear- 
est. Khairagarh itself was the mean between the two. Bni 
from August 1897 this state of affairs has completely 
changed, Dongargarh being the cheapest and Khamaria the 
dearest. This clearly shows that first of ail from Jnlv 1590 
to June 1S97 them was good export trade — the grain* going 
from Khamaria to outside places, hut from August imports 
seem to have ccr.ficlerahly increased and trade ran the other 
way. Of all grains kodon was the cheapest, arbar, wheat, 
gram and rice Micwing in order. Bnt from .Tnlv to October 
1 ... f» th« urire c* kodon n!#o was npproximate’v the sam- a’ 
that c f ether grains. 

In XovemW. when fcbarif crops were nearlv readr, the 
rate rf V.f,!on rt".- to 2-3 srtra p-r rnpee. 


a r/usr if 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


Name of month. 

Kanital. 

Khamaria 

rcllof- 

vrorks. 

Khatrnparb 

relief- 

works. 

Kara- 

Hanjar.i 

Hoad. 

Total. 

1897 

No, 

No! 

No. 

No. 

No. 

January . . 

G31 

259 

212 

91 

1,100 

February • . 

457 

211 

178 

42 

888 

March . . . 

43S 

209 

170 

47 

870 

April . 

4(10 

216 

123 

250 

m 

May 

407 

C20 

200 

230 

1,6?8 

Jano • • • 

459 

610 

200 

210 

1.6G9 

July 

800 

80 

,,, 

•e- 

3S0 

August . 

2SG 

86 


47 

418 

September • . 

... 

100 

«»» 

»*• 

ICO 

October . . 

... 

135 



135 

November • 

• A. 

26 

M- 


25 

December . . 


12 

* M 


12 


The ■work of Kanital was commenced in 189G and 112 
persons were working on it at the end of tlint month. As 
soon as the work was began a good many people gathered 
there. Then again only 81 persons remained at the end of 
May 1896. This decrease was attributed to cholera, which 
prevailed in May at Dliarn. There were 1 69 persons over tills 
work at the end of Jnne, 222 at the end of July, and 216 at 
the end of August 1896. In September of that year the 
above road works were also opened, Thns.there remained 
only 88 persons at tho end of September. 

On roads there wore 161 persons in tho end of September, 
the total boing 249. In October of the preceding year tho 
Khairagarh relief-works were started, and dnring tin's month 
the number of distressed people began to riso every day to 
the extent of nbont 564. 

In November 1896 tho number was raised to 696. In 
December relief-works were also started at Khamaria, and 
the number of coolies at the end of that month came to be 
1,013, of which 416 were employed on Kanital. 

Towards the end of January 1897 the number of theso 
labourers was enhanced to 1,196, of which more than half 
were only employed on Kanital. • In February the number 
began to dwindle. Hence, on 20th February 1897 thoro 
remained only 457 coolies at Kaniganj, only 42 on roads, 
178 at Khairagarh and 221 at Khamaria : or there remained 
only 888 persons as against 1,196 in January 1897. The 
number of labourers was greatest in the months of May and 
June. After this when the rains set in and other agri- 
cultural operations were begun, the numbers fell down. In 
the end of July there remained only 380 persons as against 
1,669 of May. In August there remained only 418 labour- 
ers. The remaining coolies were such as were too thin and 
weak for agriculture. Th the relief-works they cot wages 
and were required to do only a slight work. The relief- 
works were, therefore, closed and the coolies were drafted into 
the poor-house. 

The 'proportion of labourers employed on relief-works 
teas as fallows in order of their castes — Gond , jtanwar, 
Chamar, Ghara. 

First of all payment by gang was tried, and each gang 

SjBtem of payment of being paid for the work done from 
wagee. ^ ^ 4 annas to 8 annas per cubio foot,. 

But this was given up afterwards, as it led to quarrels among 
the coolies. Next the cowri system was adopted, but natur- 
ally it was not sufficiently well-paying to the weaker of the 
lot. For these latter payment per head was devised. Wages 
ranged from 2 annas to 1 anna. 

39. In September 1896 poor-honses had to be opened, 
Poor-houses. when - the “ndition of the people 

, . , grew worse and there were a lot of 

them wandering about with no apparent means of livelihood 
ana too emaciated to work. 


First a poor-house was opened at Dongargarh and next 
month (that is October 1896) at Khairagarh. The rales 
trained for their management will be found in the Appendix. 


Committees were formed with a certain non-official elemen 
^riio visited these and had a hand in its proper xn&nagemen 
Dongargarh poor-house was located outside the town belo 
the great hill in a substantially well-built house. Ibis lon» 
mas intended for a dharmshala, but it had come to be use 
tor keeping cows by the Gorakshni people. When th 
mohrfe t , emp °K»y huts had to be run to accon 

hteIylcco:m^rd^^r PeiS - 

temporary sheds were run up beyon 
>w cholera h^ 1 ? 3 ^ ^ ^ 1S wa5 dosed, under medical advic< 
PonSh^ tr0kea ° at ' PW were removed t 


A children's kitchen was also started at Khairagarh. The 
Superintendent of Jnil managed it. In this only very 
little children were kept in the barracks of female pri. 
toners i oho looked, sifter them. This practice scat very 
successful. The big boys were kept in poor-houses. At 
the end of famine the orphans were thus handed over (/) 
to their relatives, (2) to their castcmcn, (3) to their village 
people, (4) to those qf the same creed, and (fi) to those of 
other creeds. 

Tho subjoined toblo gives tho poor-houso population in 
each month 


Name o! month. 

Dongargarh 

poor-house. 

Khairagarh 

]>oor*houtc. 

Children’s 

kitchen. 

Torn. 

1890. 

September • 


45 

37 


£3 

October • 


62 

co 

0 

329 

K or ember . 


65 

Cfl 

21 

132 

December • 

• 

DO 

80 

Si 

1M 

, 1897. 
Jan nary . 


107 

108 

83 

149 

February 


no 

03 

32 

239 

March . . 


in 

100 

33 

2U 

April . 


200 


31 

23* 

May . 


250 

•M 

30 

254 

Jnno . . 


400 


32 

433 

J “'y . . 


474 

.ft 

89 

613 

August . 


613 


03 

611 

September . 


3S7 


140 

*27 

October . 


137 


75 

212 

November . 


46 


4 

60 

December . 


» 

... 

6 

18 


The paupers in poor-houses were generally loto caste 
people, who had neither any idea of their respectable 
descent nor of polluting their food by contact. Their 
proportion is given below in order qf their caste — 
Gahara, Mahar, Weaver, Chamar, Gond, Tcli. 


(Aitesdix.) 


40. (1) Tho mnlguzare, kotwalB and patwnris are warned 
_ to send to the nearest outpost' the 

Poor-houso rule.. paupers that might be found in 

their villages with no fixed abode and apparently wandering 
about. The head constable of the ontpost shall send them 
with a constable to the nearest poor-honse. 


(2) The new arrivals are to be inspected by the Committee, 
including Hospital Assistant or any Medical Officer in 
charge. 

(3) The Committee will classify them into those fit for, 
or unfit for, work. 


(4) Those who are found fit would he sent to the nearest 
relief-work, and unfit will be admitted into poor-honse. 

(a) On admission each pauper was to receive clothes 
as under — 

man . • • 1 dhoti, 1 patka, 

woman , . 2 dhotis, 

child ... 2 patkas, 


besides the tats iov sleeping. 

(6) Children without their parents were to be sent to the 
kitchen. 

(6) Those who have regained their strength and are 
declared fit for work, were to be drafted to relief -work. 

(7) The Superintendent of Jail to be in charge of children’s 
kitchen at Khairagarh. The literate prisoners (Upper . 
Primary Certificated) to teach those who ore fit for educa- 
tion. 

(8) The Committee to visit the poor-honse once a week 
and hold parade for drafting able-bodied ones to relief-works. 
Hospital Assistant and Xahsildar to be present at this 
parade. 

(9) The Committee was to consist of members — officials 
and non-officials. The Hospital Assistant and Inspector of 
Police to be er-qfficio members of it. The Taiisildar and 
Head Master oE the School to be President and Secretary of- 
it, respectively. 

(10) Every poor-honse will have a Superintendent and 
one Head "Warder, two cooks and one warder per 100. For 
every 60 a pauper mukaddum will he appointed. 

(11) Daily report is to he madejto the President of the poor- 
house population. The President, after conforming it with 
the registers, to order the Store-keeper to issue the rations 
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3HXTTTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Xo stress is laid for the recovery of these gifts. But 
those whose circumstances have been improved give back 
the gifts of their own. arcotd. The money thus received is 
credited in the Charitable Fund and utilized for helping the 
other distressed persons. 

Oral Evidence. 

I have been sir years in the Khairagarh State. Before 
that I was for a long period in Government service, for some 
time as Tahsldar and. Extra Assistant Co mmis sioner. It was 
often found necessary to give an order that wherever anyone 
had a large stock of grain, over and above his requirements, 
he shcnld distribute it to persons in need of it, on the 
security of the State, and at a proper rate of interest. The 
Halgurais, mostly Eodhis and Sunnis, had stocks of grain. 
Patwaris gave me information of the existence of stocks of 
grain. I don’t t hink grain stocks are as large in these parts 
as they used to he before tie arrival cf the railway. 

"When there was no railway in cur State, the goods were 
imported by Banjaras. The Ban jams, who used to take 
their bullocks, belonged to the Jabalpur and other districts. 
They do not take their bullocks now. In my opinion, the 
Banjaras have now given np their occupation. They have 
undertaken different kinds of profession. There is no rail- 
way towards Alandla . The Banjaras are also called 
Baiianas. A. large majority of them live in Han din. 
They are generally Hindus, live like gipsies and call 
themselves Hindus. In our ilaka there was ranch, distress 
in three parg anas - Towards the hill ride, and specially below 
it, there was much distress. The distressed people were gener- 
ally Gondcs. Belief works were opened for their mainten- 
ance. On opening relief works, the intimation of their 
being opened was given through the Alaiguzais and Kotwars, 
because there was a Belief Committee in every village. In 
onr Tfaka there were two poor-houses, one permanent poor- 
hense and the other refief poor-house. Those who were 
invalids and unlikely to be St for work, were maintained 
in vhe permanent poor-house- The weak and the rick, who 
had prospects of being able to work, were admitted 
in the relief poor-house- 'There were also Hospital Assist- 
ants. These who were pronounced fit fer work by the 
Hospital Assistant, Superintendent, and the Tahsildar, were 
sent on work, and these unfit for work were separated and 
sent to the poor-house with their consent. A large tank- 
work W 3 s opened for relief. There was a daily number of 
about 500 — 900 persons on relief works. Wages were paid at 
different rates. In the beg inning a lower rate than an 
ordinary one was fixed. At first the work was started on 
contract system and then 'on payment by cowries, but when 
a suspicion arose, daily wages were fixed as follows : — 

Her. - arras each. 

Women . 1-6 „ ,, 

Children • • • • 1 «, „ 


This is not an ordinary rate of wages in tbe Debat (mnfas- 
sll). These wages were paid in towns, such as Dongagarh, etc. 
Grain is paid in the Dehat in lieu of wages. When the tank- 
work was in progress, the dearest rate of grain at that time 
was 7 seers per rupee. Their rate of wages was increased up to 
3 annas each. Towards the close of the famine, tbe Superin- 
tendent was directed to pay the labourers |ths of their wages 
and keep back the remaining Jth, to be given to then at the 
time of their returning home. In this way, at the time of 
going back to their respective houses, each person got 2-4-5. 
During the last famine year, many persons died. The 
reason was because of their being weak from the beginning, 
and also because of their being accustomed to cat “Pej," etc. 
At the commencement, a large number of small work were 
opened ; but when the great famine took place in 1S97, necessity 
for opening large relief works was found. Though the 
famine is now over, still there is necessity for opening - relief 
works in s:ine places. I give this opinion, not for my own 
State, but for the whole of India, and specially for the 
Central Provinces and Xorth-Western Provinces, the circum- 
stances of which I am well aware of. Small tenants should 
be given such help as will enable them to preserve their im- 
plements of husbandly. The condition of the tenants who 
had a stork of grain, was good. Help wasgiven to the tenants 
bv supplying P. 50,000 worth of grain from 'Sambalpur. During 
the lari famine, help was given in our State as far as it was. 
practicable. The people of our State did not beg at stations. 
A complaint to this effect was once found only in a news- 
paper, and on another occasion, a similar complaint was 
made by a missionary, but on personal inquiries I found 
nothing. An inquiry on this account was also made by the 
Political Agent and the Commissioner, but they also found 
nothing. After execution of a formal agreement, I made 
over above 100 and 125 orphans to the missionaries. The 
missionaries did not give any assistance to our Sate. At 
one time only they distributed some money at BSngaSo"" 
garh. "When I came to know of it, I pat a step to this 
practice, and asked them to go to the poor-house and make 
over the money to the Superintendent who would accept ft 
with thanks. I made them an oral as well as a written 
request that they should make inspections of the peer-houses 
and send the inspection notes to me, hut they did not send 
any as yet. 

The reports of births and deaths are, as for as I can ssv, 
worth believing. The average number Gf deaths has mnch 
increased, and that of births decreased, to some extent. There 
are seven registers in the Suite in which births and deaths are 
entered. Besides, there is a separate register for the ATuni- 
cipality. The Kotwars also make reports of births and 
deaths! They well know that their failure to make a report 
is an eEence, and so they are regular in making their 
reports. 


He. G. D- Osweel, Principal, Eaj Kumar College, Baipur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I have the honour to remark that my experience, having 
been limited to the administration of the Charitable Fend, 
extends over a very limited portion of the area covered by 
the prints engaging the attention of the Commission, and 
I do not consider myself competent to express an opinion on 
the points {Al, (B). (C), and I have no recommendation to 
make regarding (D). 

{Freridcnf .} — Were you Secretary of the Charitable 
Fund:— Yes. 

YTr.cn cid your work begin? — In the first week of 
Hatch. 


At that rime I suppose you received your first remit- 
tances? — "We received the first remittance "just about that 


"Which particular method cf spending the money is in 
ycur opinion best? — Ohjoct hTo. IV certainly. I also think 
the distribution of doth and blankets important. 


How were clothes and blankets distributed? — They 
were generally distributed ou the requisition of officers in 
charge cf circles. 


Ho. ere “ere they purchased? — A large amount from 
figd the rest from local pettv dealers, and also 
from --*”-et makers, of which there is a small class at Eai- 
pur. >\ e gave the weavers advances. 

h - ~ make anr advances to blanket makers? — Yes, 
* ~ —.vance*. iaey wire a smaller class, sue relief 
freer, to .r.^wrarer< was undoubted]-:- elective. "We allowed 
teem a small return to carry cn their trade. 




you think fr-m 


are at w.ri cn the 


Tr — .- you have «-:ea that the weavers 
sun?— Only the lower 


classes. "We didn’t relieve their lower ebss to the same 
extent as the higher, as they could go to wafer-W? 
distinguished between the classes. 

(ICr. Bote .) — How much did you receive from the Charit- 
able Belief Fund? — Bupees 3,15,000. 

How much did yen spend? — Bupees 3,06,000 ' and 
refunded the balance. 

How much did you spend on Object Xo. IY? — Xearlv 
£2,77,030. 

Did you relieve agriculturists in cash or seed? — 
In cases where there was any difficulty in getting seed, 
relief officers were directed to import seed. 

Had you any difficulty in getting seed? — The bulk of 
the grants was given in money. 

Did you buy any cattle? — Yes, some. 

Were the cattle grazed in Government forests? — Govern- 
ment threw open their reserves to us, hut we did not use 
them. 

Did you relieve several kinds of artizansr — Chief v 
weavers, also bangle makers, petty traders, sonart, and 
metal-workers. 

Was _ there the same system all over? — Yes, a certain 
proptr'.ian was kept for sale and the sale-proceeds credited 
to tbe general fund. Two-thirds was given lack to the 
ardrars to continue their trade. 

Approximately, what was the loss sustained? — In the 
case cf weavers from HP.CCO to £10,000. 

Hew many families did you reliever— Over 3,503. 

Fer hew many months? — From Hatch to the end of 
October. 
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number of deaths were caused or accelerated by 
tbe exposure in the hot weather to the heat of the 
son and in the rains to the cold and damp. 
Especially when the people werennderfed. 

(2) It is not advisable to collect large bodies of people 

together as they are very liable to fall victims to 
epidemic diseases, such as cholera. 

(3) In nearly every village some water.-snpply exists, 

which can generally be improved, or wells dng on 
the roads. In many places the water-snpply was 
very deficient and people often went off to drink 
from dirty unprotected pools thereby contracting 
disease. 

(4) The formation of roads requires the engagement, at 

very high rates, of an enormous supervising staff. 
Many of them quits unfit for supervisors. 

(5) The payments have to be made through these agents 

to a* large extent, and it is probable that a con- 
siderable amount of money was misappropriated. 

(D). — Other bkcommkkdatioks ob opxjtioks thought 
likely to bb useful is future Faxiises. 

I believe as regards the actual relief of the destitute and 
the saving of life, that a system of village relief and pay- 
ments made in grain would "be much more effective and lead 
to much more permanent improvement to the villages and 
the country generally than the construction of indifferent 
roads which probably the funds of the district will be in- 
sufficient to keep in repair. 

Notes on the diet scales issued to Famine Relief 
Workers. 

In submitting tbe following notes it will be convenient to 
discuss the quality and quantity of tbe food supply. 

2. Next to consider tbe manner of its supply with refer- 
ence to tbe different classes of labourers. 

3. The measures by which these defects may be in some 
degree remedied. 

The diet issued to tbe people on Famine Belief Wort is 
compared in tbe attached table with tbe diets issued in the jails. 
It will be seen that there is n great deficiency in tbe amount 
of vegetables. Less fatty matters, and much less nitrogenous 
matter in tbe shape, of dal and no gram, which is also a very 
nutritious grain, and no sa ccharine matter at all, no separate 
condiments. , 

The jail dietary, which is considered by authorities to be 
insufficient and not well selected, is nnder close supervision 
and is generally of fair quality. 

Tho grain issued at Famine times is necessarily not nearly 
so closely supervised and is probably not of such good quality. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain vegetables in anything 
like sufficient quantity, and the amount of fat in the" shape 
of oil or gbi, is generally not supplied at all or in quite in- 
sufficient quantities. 

It will also be noticed that tbe condiments and vegetable 
are classed together and in tho minimum ration tbe quantity 
of salt, gbi, vegetables is diminished. I can seo no sort of 
adequate reason for this, as tbe vegetables are given not only 
as food but for their action on tbe system generally. 


In tho jail dietary on the other hand these articles of 
diet are very properly maintained, while only the staple 
grain is reduced in lower scales. The total quantity of lire 
in the full jail diet is 13 chattaks and 4 chattak of goor is also 
issued, 2^ chattaks of additional vegetable, so that the prisoner 
on labour gets 1S§ chattaks of solid more or less bulky food, 
while the famine labourer gets 141 chattaks and probably the . 
oil and vegetables are almost invariably wanting in tbe 
famine labourer’s dietary. "While the jail worker always gets 
his full ration of every thing. 

As regards the minim um ration, it will be seen that prison- 
ers undergoing simple imprisonment and juveniles over 1. 
get 14| ohattaks of solid food while females arid children 
under 12 get 131 chattaks of solid, while the m inim um ration 
for workers on famine work for males is only 0* chattaks 
and for females Si chattaks. I think there can be little 
doubt that this ration is entirely insufficient, and to expect 
half starved people to work at any sort of outdoor work oa 
this ration and to keep their health is quite impracticable. 

As regards tbe division of tbe workers into classes, tbe 
practice does not appear to be satisfactory. As for as I 
understand from the’officer in charge of works, the workers 
appeared to he classed A, B, C, D, according to the work they 
were put on quite irrespective of the amount of work thev 
did. Thus people on quarrying stone or breaking metal 
were classed as class A or B, while if they they were put on 
earthwork they were classed as C or D. This system 
appears tome to prevent a strong, healthy man from canting 
a rail wage for a full day’s work if be happened to be in a 
part of a road where they were doing earthwork, and more- 
over a full day's work should receive a full day’s wage quite 
irrespective of whether it happens to be digging moovmu^r 
stone, if tbe task of each is fairly apportioned. Thus to 
some of the roads the people complained bitterly that they-, 
were only earning I anna 9 pies and the women Ioannas per 
day, and tbe reason was, I was told by the officer in charge, 
that they were on Class C work. The price of rice tben wus 
8 seers to the rupee, of this rice at least 14 seers would be 
wastage, so that those people were at that time only earaing- 
cnongb to pay for 12 chattaks of tbe commonest rice if 
chattaks to 8 chattaks of which would be waste, leaving the 
men about 10 chattaks of rice and nothing wherewith to 
purchase the necessary dal, vegetables or gbi. 

At no time did I come across any gangs earning ns much 
as laid down in Appendix III of tbe Famine Code. 

In order to meet to some extent the defects in the dietary 
and classification I wonld suggest the following alteration : 
that there be only two classes of diet, A and B. One for . 
full workers and one for lesser workers and women as below. 


A B 
Chattaks Chattaks. 


Hico . 

Dal . 
Vegotabls. 
Oil or ghi . 
Gur . . 

Salt . 


18 

2 

2 

1 


11 

2 

0 

1 
t 
t 


Children under 12 years to have halfthc full diet, chil- 
dren too young to work to have 4 tbe female ration. I 
would also when practicable strongly advocate payment in 
grain or at any rate that the full ration of rice be issued to 
each worker and tbe balance in cash. 


Comparative Table of Famine and Jail diet. 

1 scer=10 chattaks and 1 cliattak=2 oz. 


Batioxs. 


Four, diet ror. Fahixe woeeees. 

Misnron 

RATION* 8. 





Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



•Rice . . 

• • 

lb, os. 

1 S - 

Country 

weights. 

sr. cb. 

0 12 

lb. os. 

1 1 

Country 

weights. 

ST. cb. 

0 10 

lb. oz. 

1 O’-* 

Country 

weights. 

ST. cb. 

0 S 

lb. oz- 

o n~ 

Conntry 

weights, 

ar. cb. 

0 7 


Tu’.,, . 

• 

0 1 - 

0 2 


0 2 

0 2^ 

0 1 

0 2*- 

0 

l 


* • • 

• • 

0 

0 } 


0 1 

o !*• 

0 i 

0 

0 

X 

• 


01 cr dl m 

• • 

•01- 

0 1 

0 \~ 

0 i 

0 l- 

0 i 

0 l- 

0 

l 


»c- 


\ 0 \ - 

0 \ 

o 1- 

0 1 

0 1- 

0 1 

0 {- 

0 

i 


, 
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Had you kitchens attached to works? — On all big 
works. 

Close at hand P — Yes. 

Do yon think the mothers fed their children ?— * "Well) 
they fed them from their own wage. 

Was there much emaciation ? — I think the people prefer 
to feed themselves rather .than their children. I think 
the children were starved. 

- Was there much starvation P— A fair amount. It was 
distinctly noticeable. 

( President .) — Were the children getting a dole P — I think 
they were supposed to get a dole. 

(Mr. Younghusband.) — Do you refer to any particnlax 
period ? — I think I am referring to the whole time. 

You did not find things improve as .you went on P— 
Ho. 

{Dr. Richardson.) — What is your opinion as to what 
should be done in dealing with children under such circum- 
stances ? — I think that a great deal might be done by giv- 
ing grain instead of paying people if it could be arranged. 
My own opinion is that a great many more lives would be 
saved in this way. People when paid in money . are apt to 
scrape and board, all their earnings. 

As a matter of feet, do yon think they did save P — I 
think they did, in some cases, because they chose to starve 
their children as well as themselves. 

(. President .) — I suppose children will show signs sooner 
than adults? — Yes I think so. They would lose flesh a good 
deal more rapidly. 

{Dr. Richardson.) — What was the cause of increased 
mortality from July. Your system was welt organized. 
Why did the mortality suddenly go up to. such an extent in 
June, July, August, September and October? — We. had ft 
very heavy epidemic of cholera. 

But the cholera months were not when the mortality 
was highest. What was the cause p — I think aggravated 
fever. 

Was it a specific kind of fever? — It seemed to he very 
. hid malarial fever, worse than I have ever known. 

Was there anything to indicate that there was anything 
contagious about it? — Ho. 

' Do yon attribute it to malaria?— Yes, owing to the 
period of the year. 

(President.)— Were the people that the fever killed 
people suffering from privation? — Yes, and they were less 
able to resist its attacks. 

(Mr. Soldemess.) — Was tins oil over the district? — 
Yes. 


{Dr Richardson .) — Did many well-to-do people suffer 
also? — Yes, very severely. In this town at one time they 
said that nearly every house had people suffering. 

You think it was Bimply the ordinary malarial fever 
of the year in an intense form? — Yes. 

_ {Mr. Soldemess .) — Did yon make special enquiry ? — 
Yes. 

That is the conclusion yon came toP — Yes. 

. {Dr. Richardson .) — Did the people suffer from insuffi" 
dent protection in the matter of clothing? — They were much 
worse off in the matter of hutting. They don’t get much 
defective hutting arrangements were very 

• ]£?* th "V"/ rKlPon that. I should have thought 
in this part of the country you could get quantities of bam- 
hoo / or hutting. --They said they coiife not get enough 
They had very bad lmts. 

The people suffering from diarrhoea, dysentery and fever 
ireald s offer much from lying about in the damp P— 
les they did. 1 

Po you see any insuperable difficulties connected with 
the provision Cl shelter .— I can not say. I am not prepared 
to give an opinion. * 1 

euti^TnSr-s” *° l0 ° k ° £tCr thc hutting ?-Thc Ere 

.J'tJu’Ll’if *>u th? whole is sufficient and 

Wi* rc* a nrv ' I 1 jh tl '1 *ufhcient to support life, but 
f TfI * pl<a *« it ™ deficient in fats. 


it b fc T rW " tU ,V wngef-Ym . 

raCk ' 1C 


. I tbir 
sufficient for 


As a matter of fact, did those receiving, the D wage 
do anything.more than nominal workP — I think they did. 

{Mr. Soldemess ) — Did they get it *n the form of 
money? — No, grain. 

Do yon think the B wage enough"?— No, I do not. 

Do yon think the minimum wage should-. be expunged 
altogether? — Yes, under any circumstances. 

Do you think the B wage is deficient as regards quality 
or quantity? — Broadly in both.' 

As regards children under 7 years of age, you said 
there was a good deal of emaciation. What do yon propose ? 
You don’t seem to have had kitchens? — There were kitchens, 
but children do not seem to have gone there mneh. 

Yon had no great experience in feeding the children in * 
kitchens? — No, there were very few children at the kitchens. 
The children were at orphanages. . 

Did they get on well there? — Yes, but they were brought 
there too late. 

■ Was there disproportionate mortality amongyoung 
children and old people? — Yes. 


{Dr. ■ Richardson .) — Have yon any proposals to make- 
which would be of nse in a future famine? — I think 
the most serious defect is that they could not get the full 
ration of grain they were supposed to get, and there was, 
difficulty in changing the rupee. \ 

Could not that matter be dealt with by* tbe local organ- 
ization ? — It was pointed out. 

{President.) — They won’t change the rupee? — If .you 
pay the natives a rupee of 1872 or about that time, they 
won’t take it ; it won’t pass 5 whether this is merely a 
trade freak or the doing of the hanias I do not know. I 
am perfectly -certain that on the works an enormous amount 
of money was lost to the workers by these means. 

They were being victimized? — Yes, and when they were 
being paid in bulk they_.complained they were not paid the - 
full amount. - 

{Dr. Ric?,;drdsonh — You talked about the unwholesome 
grain, I would have thought that the medical officer would 
have reported it? — It was brought to notice, hut there 
was a large in stock which could not be changed 
all at once, ” 

Had you a sufficiency of medical subordinates to go abont 
and look after fto sanitary condition of the people?— 
We had a fairly good number. 

{President.)— I^apposo before the rain began there 
^"JiS^Snthe works? — I think tatties were pro- 
vided. I,g gome places the people were very much exposed 
to the 5 u' n j n the middle of the day. 

J^£at do you think of the utility of the roads made P — 
Tmy are useful if kept in repair. Some have not been 
finished. a t al^ but have been left more or less in 0 
condition without any consolidation. In the rains they will 
be mere n^addy tracks. 

You (^pressed tbo opinion that thc system of village relief 
will he hiore effective. Do yon mean village works or vil- 
lage relief without works P — I mean works. 

t Nj£r the villages?— Yes, and deepening the tanks or 
djGgi n g wells, putting up efficient bnnds, and digging 
'trenches to carry off thc drainage of the villages. 


(Mr. Soldemess .) — A suggestion has been made that 
the poor-house diet would he sufficient if , t , onll T ' 
Vegetables and 6 grains of condiments were added. Isthat 
5W opinion P— I think that would bo a good thing. IUnt, 
is ,^ or , iu.i~.iuni u to Increase thc fatty portion of the diet, 
cither thc oil or gbee. 

You think tbo rrbeo or oil should be increased ?— Yes. 


What would you make it ? — A full ounce. 

Is the pulse right P — I should either increase it or pro 
more rice. I think 14 ounces of ricc\ is Insufficient unless 
it is weighed after being cleaned. 

If you gavo 4 ounces of vegetables would it be suffi- 
cient for a woman or ft man ? — I should prefer to give 
more flour and rather less vegetables. 


Is it difficult to get vcgelablcs ? — Yes, in large quan- 
tities. 


(Dr. Richardson .)—' What is thc rule, to give children 
ns much ns they could eat - Yes. 
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late famine. Ko man Below the rank of a Tahsildar should 
he placed in charge of a relief-work of any size. 

Four poor-houses were opened in this district daring the 
late famine, and the population of each was continuously 
high. In August the daily average number in these 
four -poor-houses amounted to 7,526. The inmates were 
chiefly agricultural labourers, weavers and petty cultivators. 
People of a better class and respectable position objected to 
resort to the poor-house for relief, hut the lower classes 
resorted to it freely. 

The mortality of all four poor-houses was very high through- 
out, hut especially so in July, August, and September. This 
high mortality was almost entirely due to the condition of 
the inmates when brought to the poor-houses. Large 
numbers’ were brought in moribund, many in artieulo 
mortis, and many actually dead. 

The cold and .damp caused by heavy showers of rain in 
July, August, September, and October assisted in running up 
the mortality very considerably dnring these months. 

The mortality was highest in the poor-houses of Pandaria 
and Mungeli, where the condition of the newly admitted in- - 
mates was worst. 

Distress was also most felt in these parts of the district. 
Many of the inmates of Silaspur poor-house were 
wanderers from the Raipur District, and many of the in- 
mates of Pendra poor-house “were wanderers from the 
neighbouring State of Rewa. A few of the inmates of 
Pandaria poor-house came from the neighbouring Fendatory 
State of Kawardha. 

The physical condition of a large number entering the 
poor-house was something terrible, and many had come long 
distances. 

From these two facts alone it was evident that the severity 
of the Limine was very great. 

The number of wanderers and orphans admitted into the 
poor-houses proved very clearly that many households had 
been broken up. 

The poor-house population was kept down by systematic- 
ally drafting to the relief-works and to their homes all those 
who could be thus disposed of. 

The poor honse diet prescribed by the Famine Code is not 
sufficient. 

With the addition of 4 ozs. of fresh vegetables and a fired 
quantity, say 60 grains, of condiments, it would be sufficient as 
a subsistence diet for people free from disease and who were 
not required to do anything but the slightest form of labour. 
It had to he varied and augmented very much in the case of 
sick and weakly persons who require such diet as milk, sago, 
arrowroot and soup. 

The rules and appendices of the Famine Code as to the 
management of poor-houses are not sufficiently explicit and 
detailed or in all respects suitable. 

I would make the following suggestions for the improve- 
ment of poor-house management and for amending the 
Provincial Famine Code. They are based on my experience 
of the famine dnring tho current year. 

Chapter V II . — The fnll and minimum rations prescribed 
are both deSeicnt in vegetables, and the quantity of condi- 
ments should be definitely stated in each. In each of these 
rations I should prescribe 4 023 . of fresh vegetables and 60 
grains of condiments. 

Q a P ,tr VIH, paragraph 91 . — European ladies when 
available to he included among the “ visitors ” to the poor- 
house. The visits paid by European ladies to tho Biiaspur 
and Jlungoli poor-houses did an immense amount of good, 
especially in the hospital wards of the women and children. 

Paragraph 93 . — In addition to a hospital each poor-house 
should 1-aTe a ward attached to it where all new admissions 
conldbe accommodated and kept under observation fora 
space of tea days. 


All new admissions who are unprotected from small-pox 
should, unless prevented by sickness, be vaccinated as soon as 
pc~!;ble. 


jfpprnJiT TT, paragraph 2.— The Superintendent should 
tare no office were whatever. During the day he should be 
!f £ Vy- \he poor-konse exercising general super- 
‘ 4 ni *"* he should sleep at the poor-house and 
mate £rrq.-r.. stipn*. visits to diifercnt parts of it. 

1 * 2 >°5?-4,O0O inmates, a man of the 
j<»t if "Scf^riniraVcnt?* “ necessary for the 


Paragraph 3 . — One Hospital Assistant and two' Dressers 
are required for every 200 patients In hospital. 

The hospital should consist of the following wards : — 

1. Wards for general diseases. 


2. A ward for small-pox cases. 


3. 

Do. 

cholera cases. 

4. 

Do. 

sloughing dysentery and 
diarrhoea and sloughing 



sores. 

5. 

Do. 

ophthalmia and other forms 
of eye diseases. 


Hospital sheds built like those at present in use in Bilas- 
pur poor-house are in every way suitable. They are long 
tile-roofed sheds varying in length from 100 — 250 feet, 16 
feet broad and 8 feet high at the sides. The floors are raised 
1 foot high with well rammed earth, and the side-walls, 6 
feet high, are made of wattle and danh (split bamboos and 
mud). Free ventilation is provided for by doorways, aper- 
tures about 1 foot square in the side-walls, and by a space 
14 inches between the top of the ride-walls and the root 
These sheds allow of a row of beds on e3ch side, and by the 
frequent use of lime and yellow earth can he kept neat and 
clean. Owing to its inflammable nature, grass should not 
be used in the roofs of hospital sheds. 

Paragraph 6 . — Warders should be paid hands and riiould 
not he paupers. Pauper warders are without influence or 
authority, and consequently- are of little or no use in pre- 
venting the commission of nuisances or in maintaining dis- 
cipline and order. 

Paragraph 7 . — As such a large nnmber of poor-house 
inmates suffer from dysentery and diarrhoea, 4 per cent. of. 
scavengers are required. 

There should be a staff of sweepers on duty by night as 
well as day. 

The great difficulty in poor-houses is in the dieting and 
nursing of the sick, and I feel sure that if the services of 
several European nurses could have been secured during the 
recent famine, several hundreds of lives would have been 
saved. Fauper rick attendants are of little use, and cannot he 
depended upon. 

With regard to the hospital management generally and 
the sanitary precautions necessary to avoid cancrum oris and 
other diseases in poor-houses and orphanages, I have no 
suggestions to offer beyond those contained in the rules and 
orders issued dnring the year by the Administrative Medical 
Officer. 

Legal powers are necessary to enable relief officers or 
district authorities, to send persons found begging and 
wanderers without any means of support and persons who, 
being able, refuse to work at the relief-works, to poor-houses 
and to detain them there. 

A certain amount of compulsion was exercised in this 
direction with regard to the wanderers and beggars. 

Same light work was exacted from the poor-house inmates, 
such as brick making, weaving, making native cots and 
building, plastering and whitewashing their own barracks. 

Poor-house inmates were also employed as servants and 
rick attendants. 

A certain amount of compulsion had to he used at first to 
detain some of the inmates in the poor-honse. All along 
many of them had a tendency to wander away from tho 
poor-house and beg in the neighbouring town dnring the 
day. 

Attendance at relief-centres tended to become unmanage- 
ably large. 

During the hot weather of 1897, whilst large numbers of 
people were collected for several days at Mungeli for tho 
purpose of receiving money advances for grain, cholera broke 
out among them and many deaths occurred. 

Relief-kitchens dnring a famine are not only necessary 
in connection with relief-works for the non-working children 
and other dependants of relief-workers, but may advantage- 
ously be established elsewhere throughout the district for the 
relie'f generally of incapable poor. 

Cooked food was given at the relief-kitchens to all depend- 
ants of workers of whatover age and to all starring people 
unconnected with the work who applied for it. The kitchens 
were generally under the charge of some official. 

Non-working children and other dependants of relief- 
workers should be relieved by cooked food rather than money 
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■When' did it begin?— In 1896 and continued into 
1897. In September 1896 it- commenced to die out, but 
hdd on during the cold weather and did not absolutely 
leave the district. It broke out in March 1S97. 

Did it break out on relief works ? — Yes. 

Bad you large relief works ? — Yes. 

' How many thousands might there have been on the 
bigger works ? — I think tip to 5.000. 

"Were the works much concentrated ? — They were pretty 
general in different parts of the district. 

Do you think the appearance of epidemic disease was due 
to overcrowding ? — No. 

"Was it prevailing among the villages? — Yes. 

And not more amongst the workers? — No. 

"What was the general condition of the people on 
works'? — The general condition of the people was fairly good, 
that is, of those at work, but their followers and dependants 
were emaciated. 

On works? — Yes. 

"Where did they live?— Huts and shelters of different 
kinds were provided. 

"Was there sufficiency of shelter?— No, and the huts 
were not waterproof during the rains. 

You would not expect that in shelters run up in a 
hurry and moved from place to place, would you ? — No. 

"Were you relieved of your station duties and able to 
go about the district? — An assistant was sent to the district. 

Did he travel about ? — -Yes, he did most of the district’ 
This was his special work. I had quite enough work at 
head-quarters, in the jail and' poor-house. 

You had a poor-house at head-quarters, had you? — 
Yes, and there were four in the district. 

In the one you had charge of how many people were 
there ? — It ran up to about 4,000 in August- 

Had you the entire management of it? — Yes, in all 
medical and sanitary matters. 

"What was the death-rate in the poor-house? — I have 
not got the figures. 

Can you say approximately what the total number of 
deaths was ? — 2,000. 

"What did people mostly die of ? — Dysentery, debilitT 
and diarrhcca. 

"What were the causes of their diseases, do you think? — 
Privation. 

"Were the people in an emaciated condition when they 
came to the poor-house ? — Yes, they were in a very bad con- 
dition. 

Did the people come of their own accord or were they 
brought by the police ? — Both, of their own aocord and 
carried in. 

"What was the diet ? I suppose you had a free hand? — 
Pretty nearly all were treated as hospital cases and given 
milk, ’sago, etc. 

Had many advanced to such a stage that good nursing 
was ineffectual ? — Yes, they were hopeless when they came 
in. 

Had you enough medical assistance ? — No, there was not 
enough for the whole district. "We had to employ vaccina- 
tors and compounders ; there were not enough qualified 
Hospital Assistants. 

Had ycu anything to do with the selection of people 
for gratuitous relief in villages ? — No. 

Wore they mostly selected, by medical officers ? — I don’t 
tbink so. 1 tbink tbc Belief Officers themselves did that. 

Hew about blankets and bedding, were they poorly off ? 
—Yes, relief workers and their followers suffered very’ badly 
in the rains for want of blankets. 

DM their health suffer r — Yes. 

,, Yon the poor-house dirt, described in tbc Famine 
Code, i« ret rutiinent. In what respect r — There should 
t-c more vegetables in the diet, also more condi- 
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Have you watched the effect of the B diet ?— I cannot 
say that I have, except generally, not particularly. 

Did you notice the condition and progress of the people 
at intervals?— Yes. 

Did they seem to fall off ? — I think the people actually 
working kept in good condition. 

If a man came in poor condition would be pick up 
under B or D ration ? — I should tbink he would. 

(President-) — Under D ? — No, it is too small. 

(Dr. Richardson.) — What would yon suggest as regards 
thU D ration apart from the vegetables, if a man were 
doing any work? — I should increase the rice and dal. 

To what extent ? Yon have not studied the question of 
the D wage perhaps ? — Not specially. 

Yon say in your notes on Chapter YU that in 
each of the rations you would prescribe 4 ozs. of fresh 
vegetables and 60 grains of condiments. "With this addi- 
tion no further change is required ? — Not for people doing 
no work. 

(Jfr. Holderness.) — "Where would the vegetables be 
bought ? — That is the difficulty. 

(Dr. Richardson.) — Are they not to be bad in the dis* 
trict ? — Yery little. 

.(President.) — Would yon raise the wage that was 
given on works to enable them to get extras ? — I lave not 
thought out whether it would be necessary. 

You have expressed your opinion as to the. ration at 
page U6 of your note. "Well, as to the full ration, wh3t 
opportunities had you of studying it ? You saw the men 
working ? — Yes, it seemed to me good enough, but I think 
vegetables were wanting and condiments are not definitely 
stated. 

Yon think they should have the power of getting vege- 
tables ? — Yes, if possible. 

You mean you would raise the wage in order to have 
more vegetables and more condiments ? — Yes. 

At tbe same time you cannot say that they seemed to 
suffer in any way?— No. 

Generally speaking they seemed in good health on the 
works r — Yes. 

Then this is rather theoretical, about the vegetables ?— 
Yes. 

As regards the minimum ration, yon were thinking of 
the poor-house ? — Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.} — You say in paragraph 7 that 
there was difficulty in poor-houses in the dieting and 
nursing of the sick. You suggest European nurses might 
be got. Do you tbink that would be possible ? — Of course 
that is difficult. I was only suggesting that they might be 
got for large poor-houses. 

Had you much cancrum oris ? — Yes. 

Did it spread? — Yes. 

Had you means of spreading out your poor-house ?■ — 
Yes, it was extended. 

You had means of segregating cases of that sort ?— 
Yes. 

You say some light work was exacted from the people 
in the poor-house? — Yes. 

You said just now that you considered the poor- 
house diet sufficient only if they did no work ? — The work 
done was merely nominal. 

Was there a sufficient number of kitchens connected 
with the works ? — Yes, I think so. 

Did the children come there ? — Yes. 

Was there objection raised by parents to taking 
their children there ? — No, I don’t think so. 

Was there heavy mortality amongst the vonng child- 
ren ? — Not on the works. 

Did the children in the kitchens seem well nourished ?— 
Well, they required a good deal of hospital diet. 

Ton say on page 117 that parents to whom the monev 
was given could not be trusted to expend it on their 
children. Do you think they starred their children ?— I have 
s«n them treat their children very badly in many cases. They 
often ottered them for sale, and dragged them ns if they 
were logs of wood. 

, idtn TV ere they in a state of acute privation 

themselves r — les. 
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Mb. A. D. YocNOncsiUKD, Commbulonor, ChhaUlsgarh Division, called In anti examined. 


I put in a written statement o£ evidence. 

(A.)— DBrAKTttnits fbom tub rBixcm.Bs or the Cbm* 

tbai l’noviNcrs Fajiinr Cons, which Havb 

OCCCnBKD IN tiib Centbal Pbovinces hcrino thb 

BKCENT FAHINS. 

Tlio one material departure lias Itoen in respect of tiio 
conduct of relief-works. The issuo of Public Works Depart- 
ment General Order No. C-IOS, dated the 2Gtl\ Decemher 
189G, introduced arrangements In the ease of all large works 
different from thoso contemplated in the Code. Perhaps tlio 
most important innovation consisted in the transfer of unties 
and responsibilities from the Deputy Commissioner to tlio 
Executive Engineer and bis Snb-Di visional Oflicer. Tbeso 
two officers aro not even named in Chanter VI of tbo Code, 
while under the General Order referred to, they nre held 
responsible for practically every detail connected with tbo 
work, tbo only mention ot the Deputy Commissioner being 
in rospoot of tbo one or two matters in which lie is to bo 
consulted by tbo Snb-Dlvisional Officer. Tlio “ Officer in 
charge” under the Code is an officer apjiointcd by the Deputy 
Commissioner, at his discretion, from cither the Revenue or 
tho PnhlioWorks Department, and snbonlinatc to him alone In 
tho conduct of all the duties for which ho is held responsible, 
tinder the General Order he is selected from the ltevenua 
Department, “a Naib-Tahsildar or officer of similar standing 
placed at the disposal of tho Public Works Department, and 
posted by the Divisional Engineer to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, under whose direct orders ho will he." 

2. Beading the General Order by itself, it might appear 
as if the Deputy Commissioner .were to a great extent ignor- 
ed in connection with rcliof-works under the Public Works 
Department. But this was never intended, nor has it been tbo 
case in practice. In Revenue Department letter No. C-74— 
95, dated the 16th January 1897, it was expressly laid down 
that this transfer of works to tho Public Works Department 
11 was not intended to relieve Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners of responsibility with regard to tho mineral 
conduct of famine relief operations in their districts." Tlio 
principle was emphasized that “in each d : slrict it is tho Do- 
pnty Commissioner who is primarily responsible for the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of all arrangements for fntnino relief.” 
The letter in question further expressly enjoined tho regular 
and frequent inspection of relief works by Commissioners, 
Deputy Commissioners, and their covenanted Assistants, and 
specified the particular points to which their attention might 
mort usefully be directed. Snbscqucnt orders have authoriz- 
ed inspections being mnde by other selected subordinates 
of the Deputy Commissioner, but none of his subordinates 
have been allowed to give orders on the works, or to interfere 
otherwise than by inspection and report. 

3. These arrangements have unquestionably been a great 
improvement on the procedure indicated in the Code. With 
a few charges in a compact district, there may be advantages 
in having them under the Deputy Commissioner. But under 
the conditions which eventually prevailed, such n system 
must in mv opinion have infallibly broken down. Moreover, 
there is a clear waste of power in not utilizing to the full tho 
organization of the Public Works Department. In these 
provinces, unfortunately, onr superior Public Works Depart- 
ment establishment is extremely limited. With an Execu- 
tive Engineer for each district, or at least for each important 
district, the arrangements would doubtlessly have worked 
even more satisfactorily than they have done. Personally, 
os a District Officer in one of the smaller districts (Norsing- 
pur), at the time the change of system was introduced, I 
found that the transfer of charge of the works which had 
been organized by myself, to an Executive Engineor not on 
the spot, whose duties extended over a number of other dis- 
tricts, more particularly in the uncertainty wliioh then pre- 
vailed as to the Deputy Commissioner's predse locus standi, 
was in the first instance attended with a distinct loss of 
efficiency. But further experience has convinced me that 
the arrangements then introduced wero the right ones, and 
indeed the only practicable ones. 

4- In finally codifying these arrangements, I am of 
opinion that prominenco should be given to the responsibility 
and authority of the District Officer, on the lines of para. 
ISO of the Report of the Famine Commission of 1878. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer should bo instructed not merely to 
consult the Deputy Commissioner, but to take his orders, on 
mattera relating to the task and wage of the people employed 
on the worts ; and such orders should prima facie be accept- 
ed as final, subject to any reference which the Executive 
Engineer may thint it necessary to make to higher authority, 
inis is no more than has been the actual practice at least in 


this Division. Btich questions as the opening and c!o*ing of 
works, tho Introduction of piece-work ami the like, haw 
ordinarily to be referred for tbr orders of tbo Chief Com- 
missioner i but It Is tlio Deputy Commisiioner, rather than 
tho Executive Engineer, who has throughout been regarded 
ns the responsible lo-al authority on curb Joints. 

C. Another very important departure from Co-le prin- 
ciples In the General Order referred to was in tho elwifica- 
tlon of relief workera. Of llm four r!asv>s A, 11, CnndD 
laid down in the Code, only cIvvim B and 1) were retained, 
with n special superior class of perrons employed In more 
responsible dntfes than tlio ordinary workers. Tnfs rt!-ela.*rf- 
fieation appears to have worked in’ every way satisfactorily. 
It Is a great improvement on the. otd Code classification in 
tho matter of simplicity, which is of the first importance. It 
will doubtless be adhered to, with perhaps further modifica- 
tions in the same direction. 

C. So far wo had adhered to the genoral principles of task- 
work as set forth in Article 67 rl tty. of the Fnrainc Cede. 
Bnt at a later stage various forms of piece-work not con- 
templated by the Cede wero Introduced. In tlris Division a 
form of piece-work tinder contractors, in direct violation of 
the terms of Article 42 of tbo Coir, was very generally In- 
troduced, and proved most mtrees-fnl. Full details regarding 
it will doubtless be. given by tlio Public Works Department 
witnesses. Its main features were that the contractor sms 
bound down to pay the individual workers nt fixed rates, 
that, side by side with tlio piece-work, ample task-work sms 
provided for the weakly, oil comers being freely admitted to 
such task-work until’ drafted to piece-work after medical 
examination, and that kitchens for dependents were in all 
cases established. Subject to these precautions tho system 
was found to be adapted to the most distressed parts of the 
country, and to tho aentest stages of distress. My own 
opinion is that this ison the whole the most satisfactory form 
of relief work of which I have liad experience, and that it is 
worthy of general adoption in any future famine. 

7. In the matter of dependents on works, tho experi- 
ment was tried of abolishing rash payments and substituting 
for them n svstem of free meals in kitchens. This is what I 
recommend for tho fntnre, a kitchen being established on 
each work, which should be open not only to the children and 
dependents of workers, bnt to wanderers and other persona 
arriving at tho work in obvious need of food, thus serving 
tho purpose of a relief centre. Persons who nre merely re- 
duced in condition should bo retained and fed nt the kitchen 
nntil fit to be put on tho work, while others should be draft- 
ed away by the Civil Relief Officer, with whom tho officer 
in charge should nlwnys be in tonoh. 

8. In tbo carrying out of local works under Civil agency 
three distinct systems have been tried in this Division. Tho 
first, which on tho whole appears to have been found most 
successful, was a system of piece work pure and simple, 
under wliioh each worker was paid nt fixed rates for the 
amount of work nctnally done by him, ns determined by tha 
rongh process of measurement locally adopted. Tlio interests 
of tho weakly wero protected under this system by tho insti- 
tution of an infirm gang, the members of which, after hiring 
passed by tho Relief Officer wero paid dnily wages irrespec- 
tive of tho amount of work done. 

This was a purely local system, which was put in force on 
a number of works before any general orders on the subject 
had been issued. The second was an adaptation of tho gong 
and task system prescribed for works nndcr tho Pnhlio works 
Department. It was found inapplicable to any local works 
but those on which constant supervision was possiblo. Under 
tho third system the work was given on a quasi-contract to 
tho village headman, who was bound to employ none but 
local unskilled labour, 

9. In addition to these forms of relief work direotly un- 
dertaken by Government, much work was carried out by the 
indirect means of famine loans, granted free of interest, a con- 
siderable abatement of principatbeing at the same time allow- 
ed, conditionally on the money being expended in affording re- 
lief to tho distressed population on such terms ns the Deputy 
Commissioner might dictate. These loans were freely taken, 
particularly in tho Raipur District, where the expenditure 
amounted to some 2^ lakhs. Tho conditions were somewhat 
generally expressed, and in the first instance some latitudo 
was allowed to the recipients ns to the manner of carrying 
them out. But later it proved necessary to provide in more 
express terms for the unrestricted employment of persons of 
inferior physique, and in particular to insist on tho same 
arrangement of infirm gangs as had been mndo on tho Gov- 
ernment local works Apart from this, tlio method of pay* 
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through the rains was road work, in the form . of . metal 
breaking, of exoavation, spreading and consolidation of 
surface material, and, in ‘certain localities, where the soil 
was favourable, of earthwork. 

17. I my note in this connection, with reference to this 
question of eoonomy, with regard to which, as a secondary 
consideration, I am called upon to review the measures 
adopted, that the road work carried out during the rains 
must have been in many ways far less economical than in 
the fair season. On this point the professional witnesses 
will be able to speak with more authority. But I can at 
least say, from my own observation, that mnoh of the work 
of surface consolidation as performed by famine labour is of 
no permanent utility, and will have to be done over again 
by the ordinary method of rolling. These considerations 
may to some extent meet the critioism that the large pin- 
portion of gratuitous relief which was given during the 
rains, as compared with relief on works, was an economical 
^mistake. 

18. Secondly, it is to be observod that the advent of the 
rains, and the opening of the agricultural season, naturally 
attracted back to their Reids the members of the cultivating 
classes who till then had been earning a subsistence on the 
relief works. It was a prominent and consistent feature of 
our policy to encourage this tendency by every possible 
. means. What we most of all desired was to see as large a 
proportion as possible of the normal area sown, so as to 
ensure that, given favourable climatic conditions, the coining 
harvest should be a full one, and in this we succeeded beyond 
ohr hopes. To this end a very large expenditure was incur- 
red by Government in takavi advances, and by the Chari- 
table Bund, in gifts of seed to those who had not the means 
of borrowing. Throughout the season wages and rates on • 
relief works were carefully watched and regulated with a 
special view to preventing these works from becoming so 
popular as to attract labour which would otherwise have been 
bestowed on the fields. 

19. But the subsistence under such circumstances of the 
poorest cultivators is a problem for the satisfactory solution 
of which it does not appear that provision has yet been made, 
either in the Code or in any existing orders. Much was 
done by means of khawai or gifts of subsistence money 
from the Charitable Fund ; bnt this did not fnlly meet the 
requirements of the case. The funds for this purpose were 
necessarily limited, and it was moreover impossible for the 
distributing officer to get hold of all deserving cases at. the 
time the distributions were made. Many of the agricul- 
turists who stuok to field labour rather than go to relief- 
works, deteriorated in oondition, and eventually came on the 
gratuitous relief lists. 

20. The grant of advances foT subsistence has never been 
attempted here ; indeed, I question whether such advances 
could legally be given under the Agriculturists' loans Act. 
And in any case this would not meet the requirements, of the 
large class of poor agriculturists who in a year of famine ore 
reduced to a condition in which they have no credit left. I 
am inclined to doubt whether it is really practicable to do 
anything better than give gratuitous refief to persons of this 
class during the cultivating season, as soon as they begin to 
show signs of privation. 

21. I Tegard it as ono of the minor incidental advantages 
of the system of piece-work which was in force on many of the 
workB under the Public Works Department in this Division, 
and which on other grounds I am disposed to advocate, that 
it facilitates the earning by cultivators of something in the 
way of subsistence money while not neglecting the interests 
of their fields. On some nt least of the works in whioh this 
system was in force it was found that oultivators in the 
neighbourhood of the work would come to it in thoir spare 
time to earn n little money, which they oould do with a 
degree of independence altogether denied to them under the 
old system of daily task and daily wage. The amount of 
relief thus afforded to the cultivators in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a work is of courso infinitesimal when 
compared with the needs of the. whole distressed area. But 
the point is referred to for what it may be worth. 

22. Ordinary agricultural operations, weeding and the 
like, suffered to a considerable extent owing to the small 
tenants.nnd their families being for the most part too reduced 
in condition, to undertake much physical exertion, and owing 
ns» to their inability to entertain hired labonr, of which 
there should lave been no lark- had there been the means of 
paving for it. Efforts were mado bv several of the relief 
o irerx to give assistance in this direction, and n certain 
amount of expenditure was incurred in the employment of 


labour to weed the 'fields. A suggestion Was made that 
famine loans might with advantage be freely given for this 
purpose, but it does not appear to have beon largely acted 
upon. No soparato returns were furnished of the relief 
given in this form ; bnt it may bo taken tlmt a certain ‘ 
number of those returned ns on gratuitous relief were in bet 
employed from time to time on operations of this nature. 

23. Apart, however, from these considerations, it appeals 
to me that the rigidity with which the labour test is enforced 
must vary to some extent with the different stages of famine. . 
Hore, in the earlier stages, the Code rule limiting gratuitous 
relief to persons altogether incapable of work, and having 
nobody able and bound to support them, was very strictly 
insisted upon. At a later stage a concession was made in 
favour of persons showing temporary signs of privation, 
who might be admitted to the list for a period not 
exceeding 15 days at a timo. Finally, all these rules were 
superseded, and it was laid down that emaciated appearance 
was- to be the one test of admissibility to gratuitous relief. 
In the stago of distress at which we bad by that timo arrived, 
I am of opinion that this last order was absolutely necessary, 
for the purpose of saving life. Large numbers of persons 
wero found to tie unwilling to leave their homes in order, to 
go on relief works. Such persons, being able-bodied, were 
of oourse denied'relief in any form, so long as they refused- 
to submit to the labour test. But in the more advanced 
stages of the famine the result of persistent refusal to 
submit to this test was that many of these persons were 
reduced to a oondition in which they were practically.in- 
eapable of work, and were at the same time in imminent 
danger of starving to death. How is a relief officer to 
deal with such cases ? I think there can be only one answer, 
that he is hound to do whatever is necessary for the saving 
of life ; and it was on this principle that our officers were 
instructed to act. On the other hand cases were not unknown 
of persons who, having the means of subsistence, deliberately 
starved themselves before the relief officer’s visit, with the 

■ object of qualifying themselves by their appearance for 
admission to the gratuitous relief list. In such cases, . when 
detected, relief was properly refused. But there were doubt- 
less cases whioh escaped detection. 

24. It is possible that the nnmbers on gratuitous relief 
might never have reaohed quite the proportion they did if 
onr arrangements for village relief oould .have been perfected 
at an earlier stage than they were. As the result of my 
experience I have recommended the amendment of the 
Famine Code in the direction of making the organization 
both of village relief and of children's kitchens from the veiy 
outset of a famine not merely permissive, as at present, but 
imperative. But it must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that such organization is soarcely possible without very 
large, and special additions to the ordinary District staff. 
This is particularly the case in the Central Provinces, where' 
onr administrative areas are enormous in proportion to the 
strength of the controlling staff. Our. districts are not in 
ordinary times territorially snh-divided into Assistants’ 
charges j and onr Assistant and Extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioners are heavily burdened with’ Civil Judicial work, and 
miscellaneous duties of all kinds. Our Bevenne Inspectors 
are not, as a class, men who can be trusted to carry out the 
duties imposed upon them as “ Circle Inspectors ” under the 
Code without the detailed supervision of either European or 
exceptionally good native officials. Our regular machinery 
for detailed village inspection is thus of a most imperfect 
character ; and, unless this oan be very largely and promptly 
reinforced from outside, some delay in starting a really 
systematic arrangement of village relief seems inevitable. 
We did in fact by degrees receive very liberal reinforce- 
ments ; and onr eventual superior relief staff was a strong 
one, made np not only of the regular district establishments, 
but of Assistant Commissioners specially deputed in excess 
of the regulation number of officers from other Depart- 
ments, and Military officers on special duty. All of these 
officers worked splendidly, and Ibolievethat onr eventual 
organization left little to bo desired. With a larger special 
staff from the outset this might have been perfected at an 
earjiCT date ; but in view of the requirements of other parts, 
which at the time were more pressing thnnoure.-it was 
doubtless impracticable to do more for ns than mis done. 
At the samo time should It over fall to my lot in future to- 
report the imminence of famine in my Division, I should 
not hcstitntc to press, as a measure alike of efficicncv and of 
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-Did the people come from long distances or from villages' 
around?— Except in exceptional cases, they all came, from 
villages around, I should say 15 to, 20 per cent, came from 
villages 8 miles distant. 

Then I am justified in my conclusion that if piecework 
had an injurious effect, it ra not Very great? — Certainly 
not. - 

The area which was affected by these works was very 
small? — Yes. * 

Did you in the course of your enquiries find out whether 
the death-rates had anything to do with the management of 
the Public "Works Department ? — Yes, I inquired into that, 
and I found that there was hardly any connection. 

"Was the proportion of Gonds larger than that of the 
Hindus ? — The Hindus were in larger number than Gonds. 

In the kitchens you had all who were objects deserving 
of charity ? — When the kitchens were first started all those 
admitted* were objects of charity. In some cases they were 
kept too long in the kitchens and would not go away. 
I had to turn out scores of children. 

Did people improve in condition? — Yes. 

"With satisfactory rapidity? — Yes. 

Did yon notice that the children rapidly gained in 
condition? — Yes; especially in cases where 'I 'prescribed 
extra diet, their improvement was marked. 

Was there any case which showed that the village relief 
was inefficient? — Yes, in cases where people spent money 
given on wrong objects. - 


"'Did yon or- did you not . notice "that during the rains 
the' condition of the people was worse than what it was dor-' 
ing the hot weather ? — In the hot weather it was far better 
than in the rains. 

Did yon notice people in good health becoming emaciated- 
on the works ?— Yes. They went to the works, fell off in 
condition, became ill, and died. 

( President .) — So far as your experience goes of relief 
works in Mandla, did you think the works were popular 
enough to attract people who were not in need of relief? 
— Many Hindus who were not in need of relief did come, 
but not the Gonds, unless they lived close by. 

How do you come to the conclusion that Hindus not in 
need of relief did come ? — I was led to that conclusion by 
seeing at Jubbnlpur a large number of Hindus, cultivators 
and labourers, on the works who were evidently not in need 
of relief. 

To what caste did they belong ?— Kurmis and Xodhis. 

How did you know that they were not in actual want? 
— By making enquiries in the village I found that they 
had enough to live on. 

Had they' grain stored and money saved?— They had 
both. . • 

"What time was that? — In March, just at the end of,, 
harvesting operations. 

The harvest was a short one, was it notP — Yes, except, 

■ in the low land. 


Lieutenant E. N. Heaee, 7th Bombay Infanty, Famine Belief Officer, Sehora and hlajholi, called in and examined. 


I pnt in a written statement of 'evidence. 

A. — To my knowledge there were no departures from the 
principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code daring the 
recent famine. 

B- — I am of opinion that the measures adopted were 
successful as regards saving life and economy. 

C. — I am of opinion that less expense would be incurred 
if those receiving gratuitous relief were paid as far as possi- 
ble in grain instead of in money ; also that payment in groin 
would probably insure children receiving a proper allowance 
of food, for I found that some parents were inclined to save 
the money they received and not to give their children 
sufficient food. 

D. — I haTC no other recommendation or opinion to offer. 


(President .) — What was your Cirdc ? — Sehora and 
Majholi at firet and afterwards I was transferred to Dindori 
Tahsil in the Mandla district. 

How many circle inspectors were under yon ? — Two 
Bcvcnue Inspectors. 

"When did yon take charge of famine work ? — 2Gth March. 

"Were the two Inspectors appointed before you took 
charge ? — Yes. 

How many villages had these Inspectors in their 
charge ? — About 200. 

"When yon took charge had the giving of gratuitous relief 
commenced r — Yes, according to the Code. 

"When did yon commence giving it in a more liberal 
manner ? — .Tust before the rains. 


The distress was not great then ? — Distress increased in 
the rains. 

Cm von tell us how ? — On account of damp, fever and 
dysentery broke out. and one work having been closed at the 
beginning of the rain some people were without work. 

Did people on the work suffer from fever and dys- 
entery ? — Yes. 

Hr* many kitchen* were under yon r — In my Circle in 
tie JubValpere I)i«trict 13. 

D..-s that include those on werts r — Yes. 


That *a< in addition to village relief r — Yes. 

H rt *v did the kitchen system work?— It was a great 
vi-’t-. a. f ,r as children were eonei'iT.ed. 


hi i'; r kite! m 
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distaneos, were they 
I sent children to 


Did many children come ?— Yes, except those prevented 
from coming owing to floods and nullahs. 

If yon thought they could not como yon gave them 
doles ? — Yes. 

Doles in cash ? — Yes. 

Do yon think it would be better, to give grain-doles ? — 1 
Yes, I prefer it to tbe cash-dole. I found that the 
Bevennc Inspectors used to put their friends and relatives 
on the cash-dole list. These people always tried to get the 
cash-dole and did not care for the grain-dole. 

Had the people any difficnlty in disposing of the grain- 
dole ? — I don't think so, but they preferred the cash-dole. 

Did yon pay them weekly or bi-weekly P — First daily 
and then monthly. 

Did yon find it inconvenient to pay them daily ? — It 
required tremendous checking. 

"Was the payment made through mukkndnms P — Yes, it 
was certain that the mnkkadams were taking a percentage 
out of the payments. 

Had yon anything to do with relief works ? — Yes. I 
was in charge of two or three. 

"What kind of works? — Tanks and road works. One 
large irrigation tank where I had about 4,000 people, and 
afterwards I was in charge of Chandnnpore road work. 

Is this one of the works now closed ? — Yes. 

The substitution of piece-work for task-work practically 
closed these works, did it not ? — It was necessary to drive 
away from the worire people who were not in need of relief, 
and others who had to go and attend to their Gelds. 

Do yon think there were many on tho works who did not 
want relief ? — Yes. 

flow did you diagnose that ? — They seemed to he in 
perfectly good health, strong and healthy and looked fairly 
well-off. 

How many poor-houses ?— One at Sehora and another 
small one at Baharibund. 

"VVhat class of people came to the poor-houses ? — Generally 
wanderers, and many from the Native State of Kewa atd 
others from Panna. 

V as it difii-ult to keep them in the poor-honwj* or did 
they stay willingly ?— It was hard to get them" to come, 
but once in they were not nnxioaa to leave. 

Were they mostly people in bod state of health ?— Yes. 

Were they allowed extra food ? — Yes. 
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' C apt aik D. J. C- Mackabb, Deputy Commissioner, Sconi, colled in and examined. 


f. I pnt in a written statement of ovidonoe. 

®* (A) (1) Tlie following ' wens the Government. Famine 

Belief measures employed in the Sconi District in the late 
famine : — 

1. Poor-honses. 

2. Belief Centres. 

3. Tillage Belief. 

4. Kitchens for children. 

6. Large Belief -works. 

6. Civil Belief-works. 

7. Famine Loan Belief -works. 

8. Liberal Agricultural and Land Improvement 

Loans. 

9. Assistance to starving wanderers. 

(2) The following were the measures of Private Belief : — 

1. Doles of uncooked food by the Scottish Mission* 
By tile Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund : — 

2. Clothing, etc., for the poor and infirm. 

3. Maintenance of orphans. 

4. Belief of respectable poor. 

5> Belief of agricultural classes. 

6. Cheap grain shops. 

(3) I was in charge of the district from April 1 8 97 np to 
the time of this note. 

(4) Of the above measures of Government relief, the 
following were not Code measures : — 

2. Belief Centres. 

3. Famine Local Belief-works. 

(5) The only form of relief prescribed by the- Central 
Provinces Famine Code and not employed in this district, 
was that of special relief for weavers. 

(6) The only important departure from Code methods were 
in — 

(I) Belief- Works. 

IVhere a combined system of piece-work with a fixed 
maximum and no minimum was substituted for the Code 
system of task-work. The reason for this was that in the 
hot weather when all labouring classes find a difficulty in 
obtaining employment, task-work with its attached allow- 
ances for dependants was found too attractive, and the works 
became flooded with the entire female population of fhe 
surrounding villages; many of whom were in affluent 
circumstances. I consider this the best system of relief- 
work; as it applies a severe labour test to those in good 
physical condition and supplies light work and a merely 
nominal task to the old, weak and emaciated. If this be 
combined with an efficient children's kitchen, no dependants 
seed otherwise be provided for, as all the old, who are in 
a weak state, should, under proper management, he in their 
houses on village-relief. This system was in force on all 
works in this district from June onwards, and in my opinion 
worked extremely welL 

(7) The advantages and disadvantages of the different 
forms of relief are, in my opinion, as follows : — 

1. Poor-hoaset . — These are a necessary evil, hut as 
instruments for the relief of distress, and especially for the 
saving of life, they are of little value. They are merely 
valuable as drafting depots for other classes of relief. By 
far the greater number of inmates of poor-houses in this 
district were swept into them by Government agency, in the 
last stages of want and for them were merely dreaded 
ante-chambers to the grave. The cost per head including 
buildings was in units of one day’s relief RO-1-5 or 
H2-10-6 per mensem, as compared with village relief allow- 
ances of B2-8-0, S2 and fi0-12-0. 

\ 

2. Belief-Cenlret as first started in these Provinces 
vert small poor-houses wider Committees . They have 
all the disadvantages, of poor-houses accentuated in most 
*•** by want of efficient supervision and hospital care and 
administration. For saving life they were a negligeable 
quantity. For relieving distress they have no special value. 
They were found so useless that out of ten opened eight 
were closed, the remaining two offered exceptional facilities 
for supervision ; one of them being run as poor-house 
and the other as a mere dep6t to a poor-house a few miles 
distant. 


3. Tillage-Belief. This is — 

1. Cheap. 

2. Beaches those most in need of relief. 

3. It keeps the weak and emaciated in their 

homes and gives them a better chance of 
recovery than on relief-works. 

4. It prevents wandering, 

6. It docs not take away agricultural labourers 
from their fields. 

6. It requires a less costly staff than relief- 

works. 

7. It saves the cost of building accommodatioa. 

Its chief disadvantage is that it is liable to abuse, and is 
difficult to supervise efficiently. 

Against this I would argue that supervision is a matter 
of funds, and that it is easier to strike off many fit persons 
from the list than to justify the death of one person from 
starvation. 3Ty own difficulty has been not to prevent 
Circle Inspectors being too liberal, but to make them liberal 
enough. Village-relief is, in my opinion, the foundation of 
successful famine-relief, and on it depends the control of 
the death-rate, to illustrate which I give the ft 11 owing com- 
parative chart* of the death-rate and the numbers ea 
village* relief in this district. 

4. Kitchens for Children. It is admitted that in times 
of famine parents cannot he trusted to feed their children. 
The necessity of kitchens and their advantages require, 
therefore, no demonstration. It remains to consider their 
drawbacks. I find one only, though a grave one, and that 
is, the caste prejudice to cooked food. As a matter of fact, 
children, before thev marry and assume it, have no caste, 
and tins difficultv X found' in the district could always he, 
overcome, if some high-caste and influential persons could be 
persuaded to declare this their view. I had a little difficulty 
in this respect at first ; but if natives have a predominant 
virtue, it is the love of children, and the caste difficulty was 
soon overcome and I had 77 children’s kitchens feeding 
3,997 childen, and all, with some 7 exceptions, managed by 
malguzars, who I found to take great pride and trouble in, 
and even go to personal expense in the efficient management 
of these kitchens. I consider this the most popular and the 
most efficient means of relief and the saving of life employ- 
ed. The cost per head in units of a day’s charge was 9 pies. 


5. Barge Belief Works. 

(a) — Advantages. 

2. Easy supervision. 

2. In certain cases the remunerative or useful character 
of the work done. 

3. The employment of an existing organization in the 
shape of the Public "Works Department. 

(8) —Disadvantages. 

1. The collection of large masses of people in one place 
which tends to 

2. Insanitary condition of life and surroundings, and to 

3. Epidemics of disease. 

4. The spread of such epidemics bv the return of the 
workers to their homes in panic or fear of any epidemic 
that breaks out. 

5. The impossibility of housing people as well as in their 
own homes, and the consequent 

6. Discomfort, and 

7. Exposure. 

8. The added expense of existence to persons away from 
own homes. 

9. The difficulty of firewood and consequently of the 

proper cooking of feed. * - 

10. The difficulty of obtaining vegetables or herbs, which 
can he obtained for nothing in their own villages or the 
jungles near it. 

1 1- The difficulty of ensuring the employment of workers 
by families. 

12. The demoralising tendency of large numbers of pet" 
sons herding together. 


* Sot pinted. 
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in July and culminated in 12*2 in August, and the penod 
under report closed with the death-rate at 5"8. Statements 
YI (e) and {/) should now be examined, especially the 
months from July onwards, and it cannot fail to be observed 
that as gratuitous relief expanded the mortality declined. 
The rise in the death-rate in July was met by a large exten- 
sion of village relief and the opening of 77 kitchens. In 
September the result was manifest and the further extension 
in Angnst and September was further echoed by another 
drop in Ootober 1897. These figures are so plain that it is 
needless to try and fortify them with comments and ex- 
amples. They stand beacon lights in Famine administra- 
tion, and the advice they flash is the extension of village- 
relief." 

* » * * * 

The comparative chart on page 11 displays clearly this 
effect of relief on the vital statistics. 

This proves that as relief was expanded, and especially 
village-relief, that the mortality fell. "With a death-rate 
of 12*3 per mille per mensem in August, the mortality if 
uncontrolled must have risen to 20 per mille per mensem and 
more in the unhealthy months of September and October, 
and that it was on the contrary reduced to 8'3 and 5'8 is a 
very strong proof of success. 

The indirect proof of successful famine administration is 
that but a small percentage of persons deserted their homes 
and took to wandering. The number of wanderers relieved 
and sent to relief-institutions is the best proof of this ; the 
total number so dealt with during the famine is 6,016. 

Had no relief measures been attempted I consider that 
the monthly deaths per mille would have risen to 40 in 
August, September and October, and have averaged about 
18 per mille per mensem or 216 per mille per annum, and 
that the decrease in the population would have been 71,382 
instead of 20,871. These figures refer to the excess of deaths 
over births, and not to deaths directly due to famine. The 
estimate of the death-rate without relief measures is based 
on mere supposition, and is more likely understated than 
over-estimated. The abovo figures show that tho decrease of 
the population would have been roughly three times what 
it was if no relief measures had been instituted. 

As far as suoccss may bo judged of by its having reached 
those most in need of it. the fact is that out of the total 
numhor of 29,623 deaths from 1st October 1896 to 31st 
October 1897, only 1,1128 persons died of privation, f.e., of 
the moro or less direct effects of insufficient food, though 
tlieso were nil in receipt of relief. It is clear therefore that 
by far the greater number of deaths were from ordinary 
causes working on a population in n low state of vitality 
induced by the prevalent famine conditions. I think there- 
fore that the measures of relief in this district of Seoni may 
he credited with a fair measure of success, though I am for 
from holding that had we started with our present experience 
a far moro complete measure of success could not have been 
achieved. 

From the point of economy it is still more difficult fora 
mere District Officer to judge of the degree of success 
attained, the more so that in the former famines the figures 
ns given in the report of the Famine Commission of 18S0 aro 
very incomplete. The following comparative table of tho 
cost i>er cent, to the State expresses nil the comparison I can 
find pomiblc : — 


Comparative Table thoieing number of unite, total direct 
cost, and the cost per unit. 
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At the commencement of a famine to test its severity, or 
when famine is apprehended, it does. not in my opinion 
suffice to trust to test works, or the willingness of the public 
to accept doles of cooked food, to prove the reality or acute- 
ness of distress. That the puhlio resort to such test works 
or accept cooked food may prove the existence of famine; 
but the converse does not prove that there is no famine. 
My experience is that the natives of this country will die 
in their houses or, if Gonds, wander in the jungles till death 
surprises them, without coming to test works, relief-centres 
or poor-houses for cooked food. It is possible to tour through 
such a country and not see signs of severe distress when it 
exists in an acute form. The only real and safe test is to” 
muster the entire population of a village and inspect them, 
and this test should he insisted on whenever famine is appre- 
hended. It is only the well-to-do who object to appear, and 
their presence is not required and need not be insisted on. 
The next step in my opinion is the extension of village-relief 
to all in a reduced state of physique, for this is the class who 
swdll the death-rate, and to bring them on to relief-works 
only places them under more unfavourable conditions for 
recovery. They can be struck off village-relief and seat to 
relief-works later on when fit for it. I would next organize 
children's kitchens and, simultaneously with the above forms 
of relief, I would open poor-houses. Hot till the weak and 
unfit for work and children had been provided for would 
I turn my attention to the strong. These— the workers— 
would have already been assisted by the relief afforded to 
them by the State support to their children and household 
burdens. I would then start, or if possible concurrently, 
with the above gratuitous relief, village works, any works 
calculated to keep village communities intact and cheek tho 
tendency to wandering ; and not until such works proved 
insufficient wonld I start large works, which, as I have 
already noted under head A, have every possible disadvan- 
tage from the point of view of • saving life. Such works 
entail great hardship and discomfort on the workers, tend to 
insanitary conditions and epidemics, and the spread of such 
nfter inception ; and during the rains the conditions of life 
on relief-works are in my opinion such _ ns to render their 
complete closing advisable. My experience is that private 
enterpriso will always supply food and should not be inter- 
fered with, though at times it may bo fostered and encour- 
aged. It is illogical to expect work from an emaciated 
person, and thus at the commencement of a famine and when 
famine conditions actually exist, I would give precedence to 
the gratuitous forms of relief as more certain. to attain the 
object in immediate view, i.e., the saving of life nnd relief of 
distress. Hot till the death-rate was reassuring would I press 
for economy or a full retnm of work. I can, however, con- 
ceivo of famine conditions being averted nnd the use of 
gratuitous forms of relief rendered unnecessary by a wise and 
foreseeing expansion of works in time of short harvests. This, 
however, argues n deep and constant provincial experience of 
famino to which the Central Provinces has hitherto been, 
and may, it is to be hoped, continuo to be a stranger. 

I wish to lav great stress on the valne of village works. 
I cannot hut Relieve that large relief-works increase rather 
than decrease the mortality. Again, such works, though 
less monumental than large works, nre, in my opinion, fully 
as remunerative in their degree, and being spread over a 
larger area are moro accessible and effective ns a form of 
relief. Any improvement to land, even to a single indivi- 
dual’s holding, is an addition to the national wealth, and village 
roads, paths, communications, in small units, are as much 
a public convenience encouraging trade nnd wealth ns large 
high roads. Such works nre far from being exhausted in this 
district. Jinny such works conld be done ns famine icon 
works — a form of relief which lias been most useful in this 
district and which is capable of indefinite expansion. Nearly 
every landholder of any consideration has some improvement 
he wishes to earn - out. Hot only this hut by doing so he 
keeps liis labourers in tho village,” and is so much the gainer 
when tho season for agricultural work comes round. 

I ). — The success of famine-relief measures lies as much 
with men as measures, nnd the first step on apprehension of 
famine should, I think, be tiie strengthening of district 
staffs and the police force. Wien relief measures are 
decided on, the more European officers that can he deputed 
the hotter nnd more efficient will be the famine administra- 
tion. Tins mar he railed a trite truism, hnt I do not 
think that it can he t co charlv or frequently insisted cn. 
Ti e tendency during the late famine was. in my f pinion, to 
ea.p’ov natives cn insignificant par in j* sit ions" irl.*re tier 
lad iarp* sum* of turner passing tl rough tieir lands, instead 
of paring literally and crr.jVyitig men of standing In a 
I*-it!'n to give •.•cnrily if n, n-ssarr. Tl-c ft;, trying staff 
w;s aV> in this di-trict far Uo sr.-r.Ih It). Ji'j&fr" j-tsens 
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food who did not happen to he in receipt of relief. If a 
person died in a poor-house shortly after admission from 
want of food tho doctor certified that it was duo to starvation, 
but if he had been in receipt of relief for a long time, say 
for ten days, then it would be classed ns privation. 

(Mr. Fuller.) — Was not some discretion exercised in the 
matter of returning deaths ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Moldcrncss.) — When did your villnge gratuitous 
relief begin? — It had been inoxjstenco before I took 
charge. 

What was the number of persons in receipt of relief P — 
It did not exceed 2,000, when I took chage, but it increased 
in May and June. 

What caused tho increase P — Tho deteriorated condition of 
the people. 

And then did yon increase your village inspection agency 
at the Bame time ? — That came later. 

Had yon not increased your Circle Inspectors P — Yes> 
there had been an increase on tho normnl staff beforo Icamc> 
and there was a further increase in July, I think. 

The kitchons'you refer to in your written evidence when 
were they started p — They wero started at tho end of Juno 
and July. 

W hen did yon reach your maximum numbers P — At tho 
end of August or beginning of September. ' 

Do you think yon should have had thorn earlier, — I think 
•t would have been hotter if they had como earlier. 

Then with regard to your advantages and disadvan- 
tages on large relief works, you say — thero is 
the difficulty of ensuring the employment of workers by 
families. What difficulty is that P — The families had got 
’ separated even before piece-work was introduced. You 
' would find a wife in one gang, the husband in another. 

Could they not be put together P— Well, they were 
when it was noticed. 

You were in favour of piece-work as early ns April. 
Why do you think it was desirable to have piece-work P — 
The physical condition of the people was excellent at that 
time. 

Was that not a good thingP — The difficulty was to exact 
an adequate task. 

Were any penalties enforced? — Yes. They would rather 
take their reduced wages and not do the full task. 

You say that one of the disadvantages is the difficulty 
of ensuring that those really in need of work are 
invariably received on works. Would that difficulty oceur 
on the ordinary task-work system? — When a large nnmher 
come to work a number are often told by some understrapper 
to go away. One never found instances when it has 
occurred through the orders of the relief officer, but it is 
certain that a large number of people who came to work 
went away without getting it. 

Did you satisfy yourself about that P — They were not 
turned off by hundreds, hut in the villages I met numerous 
cases of persons who had applied for work and come away 
withont it. 


Did you bring this to the notice of the Public Works 
Department P — Yes. 

What did they do? — They did what they could to 
rectify it. 


How many relief works were there in the district unde: 
the Public Works Department? — Four. 

Was that sufficient in your opinion to give people relie 
within reasonable distance from their homes P — I thin] 
it would have been better if there had been a larger numbe: 
of smaller works. 


But provided there were more works it would not matte 
if they were under the Publio Works Department or Givi 
Agency. I supposG the small worts should be xnanafrod b - 
the Public Works Department? — -No. 6 

It is not material to your scheme whether they wei 
managed by the Publio Works Department ot not P— No. 

Ab to Civil relief-works, who looked after these?— T1 
Hcvcnue Inspectors inspected them. 

? 0t a . lwa rs° n the spot. Who was on tl 
spot r — v\ c had mormrnrs and a sub-overseer. 

wa^dwoA?-yci ab0nr0r8 - ° 0Tlld anyb0dy COme 
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were only resorted to from villages in the immediate Heigh* 
bourhoou. Under these circumstances it would ho easy to 
ascertain if persons on works needed the relief or not. 

Was n selection mado or was anybody allowed to go?— 
The sub-overseer was supposed to take atiybody who wanted 
work and tho circle officer to cxcrciso discretion as to who 
was given work. 

IVho measnred np tho work ? — It was done by nmharrin 
and sub-overseers, and it was checked by tahsildara and 
nnih-tnhsildars. 


Do you think yon got a fnir task out of the people?— 
It was paid for by the piece. 

Was a contract given to anybody? — The numbers were 
too small. 

You say the supervising staff was far too small. What 
ataff is that you nre referring to P — Officers of the stamp 
of tahsildars. 


You advise works being carried out ns famine loan 
works P — That is a mere suggestion for the future. 

Would that como under the Lond Improvement Act 
or tho Agriculturists’ Loans Act? — Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 


(Mr. Dose .)— You spoke of women of the better class 
of Hindus coming to works. Did they come with their 
male relatives? — Sometimes they had their male relatives, 
but they generally had their children with them. The 
works woro quite close to their villages, and the women wonM 
como in order to earn something extra. 

Do yon think Hindus of the better class would send 
their women to work amongst strangers? — I am cnly 
speaking of wlint I observed. - , 

You. judge from what you saw or did you make special 
enquiries ?— ST aturnlly 1 made enquiries as to the class to 
which they belonged. 


As regards the gold ornaments which you saw them 
wear, what sort of ornaments were thcyP — Bar-rings and 
such things. 

From what I know they spend most of their earnings 
on silver? — Silver wsb certainly commoner than gold. 

(Mr. ffigham .) — One of tho disadvantages on large 
relief works is that it involves the employment of 
large numbers on relief? — I have already stated thot one 
frequently notices on works people coming from the imme- 
diate vicinity who ore certainly not very hard np and come 
to works because the works were in their neighbourhood. . 

Does not that apply still more strongly to small village 
works P — For village works you would be able to use 
the malguzar more. From his knowledge of thin&'and 
would send to relief only those who wanted it. This, 

You would depend entirely upon the , .-.•'perience of 
the people who are to he employed or 'hitherto been, 
he is the man. a stranger. 


Under your arrangements any/ value of village works, 
have to he admitted by the ir-lief-works increase rather 
have to allow a certain amount Agm®. such works, though 

s, are, in my opinion, fully 


What else 


prevent 1 


else con you rely on*’,, 

labourers from coming\^5ce b „t.-„f as P 0 f orm 0 f 


livelihood in some other way and, 
own P — This is a matter that you caifilrr— .. ^ . 
the village public. 

The number would be limited by tho quantity of work 
there was to ho done. What would you do with. the others? 
— Opep another work. 

Another village workP — Yes. 


Would you open them without limit . Can you employ 
a whole village P — For a certain period you can. 

Until the rains I suppose? — Yes. 

Then after thatP — During the rains I think everybody 
who was fit would get agricultural work, and then I would 
put the rest on gratuitous relief. 

(President .) — How do you make out from, the chart 
attached to your evidence that the death-rate declined 
in consequence of village relief P — We increased our village 
relief when we observed that the death-rate was increasing, 
and the result was that we succeeded in preventing its going 
above the figure it reached in August, I2‘8. And we 
greatly lowered it in September and Ootober, the most 
unhealthy months. 


(Mr. Fuller .1 — With reference to your remarks about 
relief works. In the hot weather is it yonr opiniop 
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Books Road nnd;part bf tho Tvundum Road, ‘tho motal that 
lias boon broken -will bo comparatively useless. In future 
I should advocate motal collodion, as a means of employ- 
ment of l'oliol labour, being undertaken only on roads 
which ai'o -already raotallod, or which can without any ques- 
tion be maintained as motallcd roads. 

On all other 'roads tbo propor form of employment, so fiir 
as tins district is concerned, is tbo collection bf marram. 
Tho advantage of a mnrramcd road is, that marram is easily 
consolidated, nnd a road oneo proporly spread with murrain 
can bo kept in repair at very moderate cost. 

Considerable scopo still exists in this district for tho con- 
struction o'f theso mummed roads. Sufficient employment 
in this shape Could bo found in evory port of tho district, 
except Murwara, should it bo necessary, a few years lienee 
to open reliof-works. For the breaking of metal tlicro is, one 
the other hand, very littlo scopo. , 

67 and 59. Village tanks form h ns'eful enough meahs 
of employment' of relief labour, but tho form of employ- 
ment has also its drawbacks. Tho deepening of a tank is n 
• work wliicli is popular with tlio native community, though 
the benefits thus conferred on tlio villago arc often per- 
haps questionable. Comparatively few tanks in this dis- 
trict can be ’used for irrigation purposes. Thore is again 
the difficulty of employing largo bodies of workers on 
tank excavation, as there are not many tanks which can 
conveniently hold more than 1,000 or 1,500 labourers. 

'What I should propose is tho soleotion of a certain num- 
ber of large tank works, either existing reservoirs to bo 
deepened or new reservoirs to be excavated, particularly 
with a view to irrigation. Theso large works' should bo first 
undertaken. When the system of famine work has thoroughly 
got into siring, which can "only be tlio case if to begin with 
the entire work is directly under tho eye of tho supervising 
officer, it would be possible later on to have tho labonrers of 
one charge divided up over two or tlireo smaller tank works 
at a distance of, say, 6 or 6 miles. I may mention that in 
future I would advocate tlio size of the charge being reduced 
below 6,000 or '6,000, which was tho standard laid down in 
the prescnit famine. I think about ?,000 is a more mannge- 
ablo number, and in a future famine it is to be hoped that 
there will be a greater number of men availahlo for appoint- 
ment to a chargb. The plan of having tho work spread over 
two or three places would be open to less objection with the 
reduction in the size of the ■charge. 

60. The supply of village tanks is praotically unlimited, 
and large numbers of people could be employed on them in 
a future famine, but their valuo for purposes of irrigation 
is not generally great. 

61—63. Very little has been done to construct new im- 
pounding reservoirs, most of the tank work undertaken in 
the present famine being in the nature of clearing existing 
tanks. The tanks selected were, as far as possible, those 
capable of irrigating the surrounding fields. The deepening 
of these, tanks will ho useful as a protection against failure 


of crops in the land which can be watered by them. As T 
have mentioned a large proportion of the tanks if werB noi; 


are not suitable for irrigation purposes, bein' anmoron8 
ground level, so that in a future famine if th*“ 001116 awa y 


tanks with a view to irrigation is under!/ 
neoessaiy to. have resort, in the rrw-’-ime Public Works 
.uQurir- if projects wore delib<"~ ' * 

What did“-aWo soop/_They did what->^~~wnld^o-f- 
rectify it. to new wtK^o**^ _ 


alone it would bo well to liavo a schorao of tank works to fall 
back upon. 


71 — 83. In tins district it was generally found that people 
1I.-DIbI.dco to»t. ontsi(lu 41,0 tfOrtwrrw! labour- 


-DI.t.DCO test. 

ors, were unwilling to Icavo their 
homes nnd go nnd llvo on n TelioE-work at a distance. With 
many of tho labouring classes, especially tho Kois, there is 
no such rooted objection to seeking work at a distance, but 
almost overv person in ftnv trav rAnnnnMd Ttril.h ft * a IaviA 


In general, about 6 or 6 miles may bo taken ns tho dis- 
tance at which n relief-work will draw. When it is possible 
for peoplo to occasionally return home, they will remain on 
tho relief- work at night, nnd in this way many of tho labour- 
ers stayed onor about tho works, especially in the fair season. 
Residence was not made a condition of relief, nnd people 
were allowod to come and go ns thoy chose. 


I would not make residence obligatory, nor wonld I recom- 
mend any general plan of conveying people long distances by 
rail to largo public works so far ns this district is concerned. 


It would not be practicable in this distinct to open a few 
largo relief-iyorks nnd require people to go great distances 
to theso. This was practically how matters stood in March 
1897, oxcopt for the presence of the rclicf-ccntres, in the 
northern half of the district. Tlio large works were almost 
all spread out along the Mirzapnr Road, which runs north 
through tho centre of the district. Tho peoplo in the 
villages at a distanco from the road would not come on tho 
works, and severe distress was reported from several of tbo 
outlying parts -of tho district, the peoplo preferring to starve 
in tlmir houses rather than go to tho works. As a conse- 
quence, tho programme of works had to bo altered, and 
relief-works started in places where peoplo wonld go to theiii. 

85 — 93. Piece-work is not suitable for tbo employment of 
relief-labourers in all cases. But it is in my opinion tho 
, , , , , . best way of employing the able- 

piecework. bodfed / In the present famine, 
piece-work has not had a fair trial. The labourers wero 
already spoiled bv tho easy conditions of task-work, and had 
got to regard idling, oven thongh accompanied by the penal 
wago, as quite the best way of passing their time. They 
naturally objected to piece-work being introduced, after 
having had experience of the easier conditions of existence 
under the task-work System. 


"wo As should be drawn up 
oase of famine, 


jlinenu * 

and kept ready 

drawn up, which sbould include 


■From theprogramme thus drown j oJ . 5 n .igatdnn 

.•sssfSSSSttS.*- .-iftCJE 


Vets on which work Aould. °e 1 learnt by 
Se method of famtae^orkmg could n ^ ^ should 
tho staff- Once everything is in wor h a , neccssi- 

bo no great difficulty ^^e c^rge, when the large work 
taring the splitting a 

has been finished, 


I think that Mr. Higlihm’s suggestions in paragraphs 37 
and 38 of his note are very muoh to the point. Begin with 
piece-work for all labonrers in good health. If it is found 
that famine conditions are developing to a severe extent, and 
that numbers of feeble persons are coming to the works, it 
may then be necessary to change. But even then I would 
not readily go back to task-work pure and simple. It is 
best, I think, to still keep piece-work for the able-bodied, 
putting the feeble and infirm into separate gangs employed - 
Xjnibo analogy of the task system. It was found in tho 
have to hf"- sine that there was no objeution in practice to 
have to allow in gangs employed on task-work, side by side 
What else can you rely'fe 086 work was paid-for byt e 
prevent labourers from coming 

livelihood in some other way and\«,~ k 




CU 'rescrv™ of 'such the°pre^A W- 


and no cnfebblement of health result- 

I would allow labourers to earn s m** g, excess ^ t 
the normaVwage on Perfomanoeo^ ^ andJP< * 0 


iv reserve or in. me preae**** ■i — normal, vrage on penvks— ^ ^ * *s n tw 

severe outbreak of opid, S com^lvc freedom from ^^“Vork should he earn** * tte 


perhaps helped to this end, re P a ^ ^ to 

strict sanitary precaution. But n. {or ^ 

always to count on such immunity, so vaav 


Friday preoeding. 
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But contactors were not employed P— No. 

Can you give me a rough idea of the proportion on piece- 
work and task-work?— The proportion varied from week 
to week. 

"Which predominated! — Piece-work when it was intro- 
dneed. 

"Was there any difficulty in employing task workers? — 
No. Task-workers can always he employed on earth-work. 

As you went on did the proportion differ? — I thought 
the rates on piece-work were not favourable enough. I think 
they were above the Public "Works Department rate, but 
considering the prices prevailing they were not sufficiently 
liberal. 

Did they raise the rates afterwards P— Yes, on my 
remonstrating, but meanwhile many people had gone away. 
Did they come back again? — Some did. 

Could they have gone on to task-work? — They were 
not allowed to go there, being able-bodied. 

Did the weak people go? — The weak people were kept on 
task-work. They didn’t leave the work. 

You think the only fault of piece-work was that the rates 
are not sufficient?— I think so. And I also think that 
people had been demoralised by having had an easy timo 
on task-work. 

As a matter of fact, do yon think the pieee-work was 
well done? — Yes, I think so. The impression I formed was 
that in April many on work did not require relief at all. 

Did it come to yonr notice that any of the pooplo 
were earning an excessive wage? — Yes, on one of tho roads 
near Jubbulporc. 

"Was there a large number earning too much? — I should 
think almost quite half were earning too much. 

"What do you consider too much? — Sometimes double 
the D wage. 

When you introduced piccc-work, what was done with the 
dependants? — They were pul on gratuitous relief. 

What did yon do with task-worker’s dependants? — A 
certain number were fed. 

Was there any difficulty in distinguishing between the 
two different kinds of dependants? — No. 

Was there nny difficulty in keeping the two sets 
distinct? — 1 don’t think so. As a matter of fnct, the depen- 
dants of task-workers were more or less cripples or infirm. 

1 understand von would put able-bodied labourers on 
piece-work with a limited wage? — Yes. 

And the weak you would nut on task-work and support 
the ehildrcn and dependants? — Yes. 

t.Vr. JTt'hfrrn '**.) — Turning to your note regarding 
relief centres, I understand these relief centres were a 
temporary expedient ? — Yes. 

You «J in reply to question No. IPO that it would have 
l-'cti belter in rvrry way to have opened regular relief- 
works. and to have rs.mplcted village relief arrangements at 
an earlier datr? — I think v> eertainly in every way. 

The preparations were not sufficiently ahead? — No. 

When did the death-rate attract attention before you 
evn :e to t? f district!— Yes. 

'Vm it had in O-tc'o-r, November, and December 1SP0 ?— 
Ti ' f gores are as follow*:— 
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In a similar futnro famine should a commencement 
be made earlier? — I Bhould tbink four to five months 
earlier. 

When public works were fully organized, were there a 
sufficient number of works open in all parts of the Dis- 
trict ? — I think a sufficient number wero opened in the 
District ns a whole, but they were badly distributed. On- 
tho 28th March 1897 the Commissioner and Executive 
Engineer met me at Kntni and we re-arranged the distribu- 
tion. People came to tho central line of works which was 
opened, but they would not go to the outlying parts. 

Did you ovcntually put that right P — At the meeting of 
2Sth Maroh 1897 wo re-airanged the distribution, and 
that had a very useful result in spreading relief over the 
affected area. 


Did you got a good number of people on relief P— Yes. 

In tho Mnrwnra Tahsil had you a sufficient number 
of rolief works ? — Yes, by the middle of tho operations. 

Up to that time ? — I think hot, they wore not properlv 
distributed. There were threo works near Mnrwnra which 
did not draw labourers from outlying parts. 

"Was gratuitous relief fully organized in March ? — Yes. 

"Were tho numbers considerable ? — Yes, especially in 
Mnrwnra. 

Did tho result of this re-nrrangemont of works bring 
down tho doath-rato P — Yes, nt once. 

"Wero the regular public works supplemented by Civil 
Agency works ? — Yes, a number of Civil Agency works 
arose. 

How did yon work them ? — They were not very satis- 
factorily worked. Tho difficulty was to find men to 
supervise. In Mnrwnra thoy were fairly well managed » 
I had European supervision, two Staff Corps Officers,* 
Forest Officer and nn Assistant Commissioner. 


"Wero they conducted directly by Government ? — Yes. 

What was tho wago paid P — Tho Codo wage. They 
were village tank works. 

"Were there not works conducted by malgnzars from land 
Improvement Act loans ? — Yes. 

Could you have extended that fystem ? — It was with 
very great difficulty that we got malgnzars to take loans. 

So matters went on till May, when you say piece-work 
was introduced, nnd that- tho people had become demoralized. 
How do you mean P — Task work was very light. On one 
work throe-fourths of the people had finished their work by 
12 o’clock in the day nnd somo proportion of these wore 
people not in need of Telief . 

IIow did you judge that ? — I went through the villages 
and found everybody almost on the works. On enquiry 
as to where nil tho inhabitants lind gone, you were told 
that people hail gone on to the works to get money. 

Could not that demoralization have been checked by 
enforcing a task ? — I think with a smaller relief charge 
and a better type of officer* and thoroughly good siijn-r- 
vision, thing* might have been better done. 

The wage was not too high. "Was it ? — No. 

The effect of payment by result* was to clear the worlr 1 - 
"Wasitnot? — "lei, but they were cleared too much, it w.i* 
too stringent. 

Do you think it Isa reasonable test that a man w!e 
had to work should not get more than the D wage?— 
It 1* a very strict test. Of course tin 1 difficulty is wi.rn 
works get flooded with j-onple who should not he there. 

A* regard* the particular limitation of the D wag.*.? 
— It might Is- po**ilde to do sway with the limit- 
diil not give piece-work a rrallv fair trial. It might 1/ 
p enable to really work it without any limit of w.»l w tf 
tl.U were dene from the very romn-.en i-rnent. 

During t ! e rain* yor. in.~riAi.-l year village rriltf- 
Did rot* r.i '. r — Yes. 


Ar-1 y in Teased ynur eirde inq-s-tor* ? — Ye*. 

lies del the drit l ‘-rate r--- s'aTa F— ft rrniAifud I- w t:’l 
•!r. iy, l:-r, it rr-e in at.-! fvpl.'to’wr. 
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You had a substantial grant from tho Oharitablo Relief 
Fund P — Yes, E4, *14,000. 

How much did you spend on agriculturists P — 118,07,000. 

You had a subsequent grant. Had you notP — Yes, 
R16,000. 

Can you say what was the area sown with aid of this kind P 
— It was a very considerable area. 

"Was your crop area during 1897 as large as tho ordinary 
crop area P — No. There was a falling off. In 1895-90 it was 
605,000, in 1890-97 it was 499,000, and this year *190,000. 

What was tho amount advanced 03 agricultural loans P —One 
and-a-half lakhs. 

As regards tenants being absent from their homes. If a 
tenant were found absent from his_ holding, would not tho 
malguzar put some ono clso in his placo r — That is very 
seldom dono. 

Did you take special measures to provent it P — Yes. 

I suppose if no special measures had been taken thero would 
have been a risk P — Yes, thero would be a risk, but ns n rulo 
the relief officer always arranged that matter. 

Still it would work on tho tenants’ mind P — It might. 

As regards the dwelling houso of tho tenant, I suppose it was 
generally a hut P — Yes. 


And I suppose if it were not looked after for somo months, 
it would bo likely' to fall down P — Yes. 

Then the land reverts to the malguzar? — Yes. 

Then the tenant runs that risk too P — I don’t think the 
malguzar would bo, so hard on him in a year of general 
calnmity. 

Still he would hnvo to rebuild his house P — There is no 
reason why it should fall down in a short time. 

In tho higher part of tho district where rice is grown, 
that is the only crop. Did the people depend entirely on the 
khnrif P — Yes. 

If that fails thero is bound to be distress? — Yes. 

( President .) — Are thero many weavers in Jabalpur P— 
No, not as a weaver class. 

Host of tho weavers are labourers, I snpposcP — Yes, and 
the weaving is a second string to their bow. 

(ilfr. Rose.) — A cheap grain shop was stnrtcd. Do yon 
approve of it ? — Yes, I think it was well managed and 
did a very considerable amount of good. I think it is a 
good way of spending charity money. 

It did not in any way interfere with private trade?— No. 
I had no complaints of it. , 


At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 


THIRTY-FOURTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 15th March 1898. 


PbEBENT : 

Sib J. B. Ltall, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.T. (Pubsidbnt). 


StJBQEON-CoiONEL J. RlCHABDSON. 

Mb. T. W. Holdehnesb, C.S.I. 

Mb, T. Hiqham, C.I.E. 


Rai Bahadub B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Mb. J. B. Fulleb, C.I.E. (Temporary Member for 

Central Provinces). 
Mb. H. J. McIktosh, Secrelaip 


Me. E. E. Ouveb, Chief Engineer and Sooretary to Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, Public Works 

Department, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s ques- 
tions. 

* 60. The total number of Charges were : — 



Under 
Public 
Works De- 
partment. 

Under Civil 
Officers. 

Total. 

(®) Ronds • ■ • • • 

172 

45 

217 

(J) Village tanks . • • 

Nil 

48 

49 

(e) Impounding reservoirs , 

6 

XU 

6 

(d) Canals . . . 

mi 

Iff 

XU 

(e) Railways or tramways . . 

i 

II 

1 

(/) Miscellaneous wolks • 

Nil 

10 

10 

[Total , 

178 

103 

*81 


The position of these is shown on the maps attaohed to 
District statements, and the dates of opening and closing in 
each case are given in column 8. 

61. Tho total length of the new roods constructed or 
raised in olass is as follows : — 


Description, 

Unmetalled. 

Metalled 
h or 
Mnraxnod. 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

New roads , . 

no 

429 

579 

Roads railed iq class • • K 

127 

692 

1 SIS 

Grand Total , 

277 

1,121 

1,308 


62. Tho average number of day-units that wero provided 
for on oaoh class of road-work during the recent Contra! 
Provinces relief operations. In practice it was found that 
tho notnal exceeded tho estimated numbers, due presumably 
to the dopendants and non-workers who wore counted as 
provided for against the work. Taking all theso dependants 
and non-workers into account for — 


J. — Perth worh only— 

An average of 64 roads raised in 
olass gave 

27 estimates for earthwork in 
construction of ordinary 
roads, allowing 14 cubic feet 
per day-unit, which was 
found to be the average 
throughout the recent opera- 
tions • • • • 

But there wore actually em- 
ployed on theso ... 

On harder rauram soil with occa- 
sional boulders . . . 

On certain ghat roads . . 


Day-un its per milfi.t 

18,400 


19,200 

27.600 

39.600 

68,000 


II. — Metalling — 

A 9' coat of metal for a 12 feet width requires per mils 
47,620 oubic feet. If required for a new road, a part I™"" 1 
be soling, and in some soils a greater thickness would be 
needed. This 9" might bo taken os lasting five years, aft® 1 
which a 4£" coat might bo assumed as required for every 
additional five years. Dnring the recent operations the 
average metal broken per day-unit of all classes throughout 
these Provinces was 1*8 oubic feet. Therefore this wonlu 
afford employment for 26,400 day-units per milo on a new 
road,, and half that number for collecting a 4i* coat on an 
existing road. 

A reasonable average for tho quarrying, carting and con- 
solidating of this metal web found to bo R 2,000 per mile. 


D, ; mb ‘r a ™' cr *° <“» question, drawn n] 
T Yidt details given in Appendices I! end C, Famin’ 


the Commission, 
sport, p, w.H. Section, 
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the labour upon metal breaking on an important easting 
line of communication than to start desalt ott rrorks on 
extensions. Something may of coarse have to be paid for 
carSn" and for stalled labour for consolidation, but tbe closes 
employed on both the latter equally feel the pinch of high 
pricesduring a season of scarcity. If it is assumed that 
labour can be moved even moderate distances, it can gene- 
rally he moved to selected works of this class. Further, it 
can hardly he disputed that the supervision of a few large 
camps must in every way be more thorough and satisfactory 
tl, fin is possible for many small ones. 

55. This is dealt with in the answers to Questions 52 and 
54. 

56. ISo. 

5". Tillage tanks afford a useful but dangerous form of 
village relief-works. They afford no test as to the measure 
of distress, hut at the same time they are inmost cases a 
permanent benefit to the adjoining Ti ll age. 

58. Hone under the Public "Works Department; the 
figures for those carried out under Civil agency are ns 
follows ; — 

Total number of Tillage tanks ... 101 
„ „ „ day-units ... 4*3 millions. 

59. The number of day-units that can be employed must 
obviously depend on the sire of the tank. The only figures 
I have before me vary from 160 to 250 daily. 

I can only suggest a strict system of piece-work, and the 
raising of the task if it is found that too large a proportion 
of the village population come on to the work. 

60. It would still be possible to make more village tanks, 
bnt I tbink they could not he relied on to provide employ- 
ment for large numbers. 

61. Tbe impounding reservoirs or tanks undertaken by 
the Public "W orks Department were insignificant in number 
and size. There were a few in the Chhattisgarh Feudatory 
States and zamindaris, and some 8 or "10 in the BaibaV 
Tahal of the 1'alaghat District. The particulars available 
are given in the District statements, the total expenditure 
appears to have been under fi50,000 ; only one or two can 
he said to he completed, and masonry regulators will 
probably be needed in all cases where it is proposed to use 
the water for irrigation. 

62. In some_ districts of these Provinces, impounding 
reservoirs with irrigation works in connection could certainly 
be constructed, and would so far be an additional protection 
against limine, but tbis would be the case only to a limited 
extent and mainly in tbe districts least likely to require 
relief. _ The amount of protection afforded would be very 
small in comparison with tbe cost of snch worts. 

63. The possibility of providing employment on the 
construction, enlargement or repair of irrigating or storage 
tanks in these provinces was not overlooked. A circular* 
was issued in communication with tbe Commissioner of Set- 
tlements and Agriculture asking for suggestions as to any 

TlfKcinfn tcnrlre nf +Tv?t? % —it. • i i i * 



e f\ n iTk p . li., in most, districts 

of the Central Provinces, tanks woald ever furnish nnv 
large amount of suitable employment for famine relie’f 
workers. In response to the call, a very insignificant 
number only were found possible at the time, and practicallv 
none in the tracts where relief-works were then most 
urgently called for. 

64, f 5, 66. Hone. 

t, P r °i ecte dating hack mainlr 

&® m , Sl . r ,^' aT d Temples time, in the Public Works 
bnt J doubt 8 any of them are financially 
c . xtpnt Providing for the ordinal 
rmnntenance by any increase of revenue that would be due 
to them. Some ate associated with proposals for navigation 
of the larger rivers. Most of them would certninV S 
would p^dalMe if shKaklo work for famine 
labour and would involve heavy masonrv works. They can 
only be dealt with in the same wav’ as other irrr-itinn 
4nd 3nt3 =^ after a careful consideration of “their 
land in tbc P Cmt r J t p n ' , * t be « m «°hered that much of the 
torn ««£. t0 ***** « ™ch 

of th- bVk I?-?,* 5 drought, that a great deal 

adapted for irriga- 

#nd the,r tributaries are mainly in .iL, 


beds and impounding dams would be very costly, that when 
the water has been impounded there are few ‘large plains- 
over which it could be conveyed in canals, that few of the 
streams deserve to be called perennial, and that the supply " 
of water would he likely to fail in the years of drought. I 
noticed some proposaVmade from time to time by indi- 
viduals who go on the abstract idea that irrigation in very 
dry years is an excellent thing, hut 1 am not aware of any 
of these that look hopeful when they come to be profes- 
sionally examined and judged by ordinary financial 
standards. 

63. The only work of the kind was a short length of the 
embankment for the Kaipur-Dhamtari tramway, and the 
arrangement was that the work done by famine labour 
under Provincial Public Works Department was to be paid 
for by the Bengal-Hagpur Bailway Company at ordinary 
contract rates. 

69. The conclusions that may be drawn from the ex- 
perience gained during the last year’s famine operations 
will probably vary with the standpoint taken np, but the 
importance of having always ready a programme of large, 
useful works that might at any time be put in hand is 
undoubted. The statements A‘ and B, refeired to in para- 
graph 6 of Famine - Beport, Public Works Department 
Section, were found invaluable and, so far as they had 
beeniworked out, enabled operations to be commenced rrith- 
confidence and the knowledge that money wonld not be 
actually wasted. If sufficient care is taken ‘there should be 
no great difficulty in keeping such statements up, and 
adding from time to time works in the place of those struck 
out as completed. The maintenance of metalled and 
mura’r.ed roads is a yearly recurring necessity, and that 'a 
great deal can he done inthis way by famine labour has 
been amply proved. See also reply to question Ho. 54. 

70. fee Central Provinces Famine Code, paragraphs 6 
to 9, pages 3 to 6. 

On the 20th October 1896f a call was made upon Exe- 
cutive Engineers to submit, in communication with Com- 
missioners of Divisions, statements showing the roads or 
other works considered the most suitable to be carried out as 
relief-works under tbe Public Works Department, whether 
for new reads, the raising of existing ones in class, the 
collection of muram and metal, the breaking of the latter, 
and such tanks, etc, as would come under the Famine Code 
classification of “ large works.” These to be .divided as 
follows : — “ Statement A,” works which can he undertaken 
in the event of serioos or prolonged famine, bnt far which 
'estimates and possibly surveys may not be ready ; “ State- 
ment B,” works to be undertaken at once in the nearest 
approximation to order of urgency for each district, and 
requiring estimates to be submitted with the least posable 
delay. These statements were printed off with notes and 
instructions for each Civil Division as fast ns received, 
additional works being brought forward from time to time 
into Statements B, which as issued were held to he the 
Administrative sanctions for proceeding with the different 
works. The estimates were all prepared and were all sanc- 
tioned at the ordinary Public 1\ orts rates, increased allot- 
ments being given where necessary to cover the difference 
between these rates and the cost of work carried out by 
famine labour. In the first instance some of these were 
little more than approximate mileage rates, far it was 
occasionally necessary to provide promptly for the employ- 
ment of labour in badly affected tracts, and tbe surveys 
and estimates had to proceed pari pasta with the setting 
out of the work, though in all cases orders were issued to 
follow this as quickly as posable with Stage I estimates. It 
will he obvious that, with so much on their hands, officers 
found very great difficulty in complying with these orders, 
but it is satisfactory to be able to add that regular estimates 
for all the relief-works commenced have been duly submitted, 
checked and sanctioned in proper form. 

A copy of the final Statements A and B for the four 
Civil.Divisions is given as Appendix A to Famine Beport, 
Foblje Works Department Section, columns being added 
showing the amount of estimates sanctioned and funds 
allotted. Figures are being worked out to show what it 
will cost to finally complete all the works commenced hut 
left unfinished, and to supply tho masonry works needed. 
A scheme will then be drawn up for finishing tbe most 
important of these gradually from Provincial and Decal. 
F ends. Some idea of the labour involved in the preparation 
and check of these estimates msv be obtained from tho 
figures which aggregate Bl, 07,00, 000 against an expenditure 
of RS5.77.429. 
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assistants were particularly charged with the classification 
of workers, and toe necessity for extreme caution laid down 
in the clearest terms. The orders, were made applicable 
only to a very limited extent in the Nagpur and Chhnttis- 
garh Divisions, where Mr. Penny’s rules and orders were 
approved by both Commissioners. Certain ghdt work 
under contractors and other Charges in the Nerbudda 
Division were also exempted, and the consent o if the Com*, 
missioner was always to be obtained before introduction. 
The Mandla and Seoni districts wore subsequently exempted 
at the request of the Commissioner, Juboulpore Division, 
lie orders were never applied in Raipur and only for some 
10. days in Bilaspur. In the Nagpur Civil Division they 
were introdneed in the Wardha and Nagpur Districts in 
September, and in Bhandara and Balaghat, after personal 
inspection by the Commissioner, at the beginning of 
October. In the Ncrhndda Division Chliindwara was ex- 
empted ; in Betul they were introdneed on two works only 
where the workers were said to be in especially good condi- 
tion ; in Hosliangnbad, partly in Narsingpur and on tbe one 
work in Nimar in September 1897. Everywhere the great- 
est care was taken to insist on the precautions held neces- 
sary to protect the weaker and less robust of the workers, 
robust persons only being employed on either piece-work .or 
paid by results, the selection being usually made by tlio 
Hospital Assistant or Inspecting Officer, in nlany cases 
under the eye of either a District Officer or Executive En- 
gineer or one of their senior Assistants, as will be seen from 
tbe detailed statements attached. Task-work Charges or 
infirm gangs were provided alongside, every piece-work 
Charge with two exceptions in the southern sub-division 
of Jubbulpore, for 14 and 20 days respectively. In both 
these cases the workers were all in exceptionally robust 
condition, and the latter had task-work within easy, distance 
specially reserved for any weakly workers needing it, 

12. One system or the other was practically in force 
variously from a few days to six 
EDfect of piece-work on jnonths. In places it was reported 
as unpopular, m a few it "led 
to large numbers of able-bodied Idleis leaving the works : 
the majority,’’ continues the Commissioner of Hoshnng- 
abad, “were' persons who did not require support and could 
easily manage foT themselves.” Others again arc reported 
os leaving for ordinary agricultural operations, but no- 
where were any ill effects noted on those who remained. 
The effect in certain cases where large numbers of able- 
bodied left was undoubtedly to proportionately reduce the 
average condition of the remainder, and so may have led 
to unfavourable reports by Inspecting Officers unacquainted 
with the whole facts. In is not practicable to review each 
relief Charge in detail or strike any useful average, but 
the sum of all the reports goes to show that everywhere 
the condition even of the weaklings who remained lor any 
time on the works was towards improvement, and in many 
tins was very marked. 

As the Districts of Mandla, Betul and Bilaspur have been 
a good deal referred to in publio letters and papers, it may 
be well to refer to the detailed reports of these districts. 
In Mandla the introduction of piece-work in June was 
followed by a considerable exodns of robust workers, who 
had hitherto done very little work for their pay. Eater on 
an increase occurred, but this was of infirm people in bad 
condition who were put on task-work. The apparent falling 
off in condition of some of the workers in the Dindori Tahsu 
in July and August was due to the large numbers of people 
who up to this had been living in the jungle coming on 
to the works in the last stage of destitution. In Betul a 
very careful selection of the able-bodied was made by 
Sergeant Desmond, ono of the best famine officers, assisted 
by the Hospital Assistant. The system was there also re- 
ported popular and the numbers on works did not deoreaso 
until the people “ left for pressing field work.” In Bilas- 
pur the introduction of piece-work had no perceptible effect 
on the numbers until the limitation to the D wage camo 
in, and even then it is reported that there was no material 
effect on the condition of the workers ; the robust remained 
so and the weakly ones on task-work steadily improved. 


The question as regards the effect on the health of f 
People 1ms been further dealt with in It even ne Depart me 
Inters No. F.-201G of the 23th October 1S97 and F.-ll 
of ^ the 4th February ISOS. As regards its effect ou t! 
ra.i.-s, the supervising establishment, or in regard to genci 
management, in only a few cases was it introduced car 
enough or maintained snffieientlv continuonslv to cnab 
anj sate d-slnctions to be drawn. In those Charges whe 
. »r., more or le-s continuonslv adopted, the outtnm 
or as I^rehent smd the results uniformlv good. In foi 
Marg-s o. the Nagpur District the ratio of cost of wo: 


was as compared with ordinary Public Herbs rales as' 1‘2 
is to i. In Betnl, where Sergeant Desmond's methods 
amounted practically to payment-by -results, the ratio for 
tbe whole district is onlv 1*4 to 1 excluding and 1*6. to 1 
including gratuitous relief. 


Extract, paragraphs 7 and 8, of Rote on 2Tr. JUgham’s 
Report. 


7 . 1 entirely agree with Mr. Higliam as to the desirability 
The srptem on which par- of substituting “piece-work" for 
nwnt for relict-work should task-work, or what is crrone- 
he m.ode, ously so called. The case 'is well 

summed up in his paragraph 26. Under a proper organiz- 
ation pavments-by-results should be the rule, certainly for 
all relief-works carried out under tbe Public IV orks Depart- 
ment. It seems unnecessary to add to tlie admirable .para* 
graphs (22 to 25) dealing with tire objections to task-work,, 
though, among others, it might with reason be urged, that 
the famine coolie lias to a great extent realized that, he need 
not do a task to obtain a. daily dole. Often he does not tiy 
to do the task, and I fail to see how, save by somo svstem 
of payment-by-rosnlts, be can bo compelled to do so. In the, 
case of those reduced in strength, tbe payment made may. 
be for a smaller result, while cases of absoluto incapacity for 
work can only be. dealt with under a system of gratuitous 
relief. 

Another and a very* serious objection is tbe serious demo- 
ralization that obtains under a system amounting to gratui- 
tous relief obtained, under false pretences — the payment for 
tasks that are not fulfilled and 'that every one concerned 
knows cannot be fulfilled. 


8. Tbe merits of a system of piece-works are on all sides 
admitted ; the objections ar'e, to the best of ray judgment, 

. mainly exaggerated or based on an 

rit"'..QSK, altogether insufficient trial, Ad* 

mittingthe difficulties mentioned in the Famine Commis- 
sion’s Report, that “the portions of tho population not 
accustomed to work for wages on. public works will not 
spontaneously seek such employment until forced to do so 
by want, nnd that it must be anticipated that many, will 
be reduced in strength, and, at first at all events, incapable 
of earning n livelihood on the public works,” there id eo 
necessity to assume that ” the work to be done to earn a 
livelihood by .every one must be that of an able-bodied 
labourer ”. On the contrary, just ns.tlie xatesfor piece-work 
have been arranged in these Provinces to work on an auto- 
matic scale, corresponding to the price of - food-grain, so. a, 
scale can perfectly well be adjusted to suit the different 
classes, and conditions of tbe people, be they habitually used 
or entirely unused to tbe employment provided, and even 
for the weakly, the dependants, the women and the children. 
Tho latter, for instance ore throughout India constantly em- 
ployed on piece-work by tbe coirric system, and on ordinary 
large works ore often to be found these whose physique is- 
little better than some of the emaciated famine coolies, work- 
ing alongside stalwart diggers, and easily earning some* 
thing better than a mere subsistence wage. Piece-work by 
family groups or gangs is perfectly familiar to all classes in 
India, and readily accepted by them. 


There is nothing to prevent a scale being so adinsted-that 
every person fit to come on to tho works at all shall be nblo 
to earn auy sum held sufficient for a daily wage, and; the 
scale moreover can be worked so ns to gradually reduce- the 
rate when it is found to become too attractive, or the price 
of food-grain to fall. 

That all relief-works under the Public Works Department 
should at any rate begin on a strict system of payment:by- 
results is now generally accepted, for it is notoriously exceed* 
ingly difficult to induce people, demoralized by payment for 
nominal tasks, to accept the principle of working for a living- 
If it were possible before distress became pronounced in any 
district to expand ordinary public works under this or other 

adaptations of contract work, tho danger of any severe, dis- 
tress wonld bo materially lessened, if not indeed obrifdcd 
bat there would of course remain the danger of a larger ex- 
penditure being incurred than the conditions of searcity war- 
ranted. Somo such risk must of course be run, bnt .com* 
parcel with the unavoidable outlay when once famine is de- 
clared and relief-works started, the risk is small. In th° 
past year the monthly outlay on relief nndor public works in 
these Provinces lias considerably exceeded tbo ordinary 
annual expenditure on pnblic works of nil sorts, including 
Original. Works nnd Repairs of Civil Buildings nnd Com- 
munications. If the expenditure on 11 precautions” be in- 
curred upon really useful works, the addition to the budget 
of a few lakhs would be a most insignificant insurance. 
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96. If an alternative system is maintained, tlio Famine 
Code wage table would also bo wanted. 

97 and 98. Tide answer to questions 93 to 95 above. 

99 nnd 100. As regards fines, they may bo useful as a 
threat, or under thoroughly reliable supervision may bo 
occasionally exacted from recalcitrant persons who are suffi* 
oiently robust to accomplish a full daily task, but who per- 
sistently malinger ; but for these tho true remedy is pay- 
ment only by results. From tho emaciated or weakly crea- 
tures who cannot do on ordinary task, or those who aro^not 

f iven more than a daily subsistence wage, no fine is possible. 

n tho hands of less refiablo supervision, vie., the ordinary 
native who would make the exactions, tlio power to fine, is 
merely an opportunity for extortion — one moro opportunity 
for irregularity. The idea that a system of regulating fines 
by an appeal to responsible European officers may bo _ dis- 
missed. To put in an application to a busy Sub-Divisional 
officer before docking every idler or troublesome old woman 
of a pie or so is obviously impossible. 

101. I have seen no reports of relief-workers on the D 
wage suffering in health. 

102. Yes. Under tho piece-work systom many would 
earn sufficient to support families. 

103. There is no objection in India to Sunday work or a 
Sunday wage, but the staff wants a weekly rest and tho 
workers a bazar day. It is best to allow the latter to fix 
their own day off. Under the system fixing a task yielding 
subsistence wage difficulties of nil sorts will occur, and under 
such conditions there may bo nothing for it but to pay for 
the day off. But under a sound system of relief -work oper- 
ations, the cases where it is not possible for the workers to 
earn something more than a daily subsistence wago, cither 
under the piece-work, the North- Western Provinces “ inter- 
mediate ”, or some similar system should be rare. 

104 to 108. See my remarks on tasks above. I am 
strongly opposed to laying down hard and fast rules that 
will only lead to further trouble and hare to bo set asido in 
practice. 

112. One adult male worker to three women and children 
approximately. The proportion varied greatly in different 
districts and in the same districts at different periods, espe- 
cially on piece-work. 


native officers of regiments for tho subordinate posts. The 
latter aru accustomed to discipline nnd responsibility, are 
good managers of men, usually trustworthy, and their posi- 
tion is a' guarantee of their integrity. If, ns I assume, 
pavment-by-resnlts would bo the rule on all Public Works 
relief works, tlio nomination of “ Offioers-in-chargo” from 
another department would bo unnecessary, and, I think, 
undesirable. 

Lastlv, thcro arc the contractors nnd their staff usuallj 
attached to an executive division. Jinny of thrso arc very 
reliable men, thoroughly accustomed to the management m 
L abour of nil sorts, nnd, although naturally looking to make 
a profit out of it, arc fully olivo to tho fact that to be a 
successful contractor the first thing to do is to see that the 
people arc paid. I have known many contractors who at a 
word could procure unlimited labour, and whose success in 
this respect was due to their reputation for prompt payments. 
Those who have bad experience of the pajment of labourers 
by reliable contract agency and by the scratch staff brought 
together in an ordinary relief work, would have no hesita- 
tion as to which to choose ; or ns to which would be most 
willingly accepted by the workers themselves. I therefore 
strongly support the conclusion drawn In paragraph 38 of 
Mr. Higham a report on tho management of famine relief 
works. 

319. I consider it imperatively necessary. No ship or 
regiment can bo properly worked with more’ than one com- 
manding officer at a time. 

120. Yes. They did so during the recent famine in the 
Central Provinces very successfully. 

121. It was not found necessary, nnd I think this would 
bo better left to the district authorities. 

122. In many cases the Civil Agency svstem degenerated 
into a something very like a general holidav. The people 
described the difference between the Public Works Depart- 
ment and tbo Civil Agency systems as souleli tna (step- 
mother) compared with ma-'bap. 

123. T!i era were very few works of any importance, other 
than pnrely village works, that were not handed over to 
Public Works Department. I think that some of tho more 
weakly people sent on tho Public Works relief works could 
have been better dealt with by the Civil Officers, under a 
system of gratuitous relief. 


113. In some cases that came to my notice the men did 
not go on to the works at all, but sent their women and 
children. The best remedy in cases like this would be to 
pay in food, not in cash. 

114. I have already answered this question. All able- 
bodied people who are fit to be drafted on to relief-works 
with their dependants should be made over to the Public 
Works Department ; the village relief works, poor-honses and 
other forms of gratuitous relief being under the Civil Officers. 


115 to 117. As regards the control it is most essential that 
the responsibility of Pnblic Works Departmental and CHI 
Officers for the control of relief works should bo clearly laid 
down. The workers who, as above noted, are considered fit 
for employment on Public Works should in my opinion be 
organized, managed and controlled by the departmental 
officer. Those who are not considered fit, or who are em- 
ployed on village or tal a si works, the Public Works Officer 
should have no concern with. I agree with Mr. Higham in 
considering anything else a waste of power, andas likely more- 
over to lead to needless friction. The drafting of the people 
to relief works should be best done by the Civil and. Medical 
Departments, but when once the drafts have been made 
over, the fixing of a task, by which 1 mean the rate to be 
paid for piece-work, is a matter regarding which a Depart- 
mental is a better judge than a District Offioer. While I think 
there should he no more interference by the Civil Officers 
in matters of detail than there would be on ordinary public 
works expanded under the usual system, I should advocate 
the fullest inspection of all workers from time to time by 
tho Medical and Civil authorities. Nor do I wish to suggest 
anything that would seem to impair the authority of the 
Civil brad of the district whom the Public Works Officer 
would naturally have to consnlt throughout the operations. 
Both would of course bo guided as to the general policy of 
the relief needed by otdeis from Government. 


US- Ills improbable that the precise conditions of las 
year will be repeated and that so many provinces may at on 
time find so prat a scarcity of Public Works establishmen 
j. “* 0I ffinary Civil and Jlilitarr Engineers nnd sul 
ordinates should prove insufficient to provide the supei 

tta ¥ st 60nrcc °I reemitmer 
would, I think, be the btaS Corps for the snperior, and tl 


124. The method of.pavment must depend largely on the 
system of work adopted and of (course on the conditions of the 
people to be relieved. If piece-work or 6ome modification of 
payment-by-resnlts is in force, payments either once or 
twice a week will amply snffice, and probably be preferred ; 
bnt for daily labourers doing so-called tasks, that is, being 
set to do a purely nominal task for a subsistence wage, daily 
payments are essential. The condition of this class of 
workers is liable to be such that a daily dole, either of food 
or money, is a necessity, nnd its payment daily under the 
best supervision obtainable is the greatest safeguard against 
fraud. It is, as Mr. Penny aptly remarks in his note on 
Mr. Higham's report, easily understood by the workers, it 
makes fraud more difficult, for if fictitious entries are made, 
it is not at their expense, and it does away with the necessity 
for the nominal roll. 

126. I think the nearest pice fe more convenient. 

126. I think independent cashiers the better check, but I 
would let the Sub-Divisional Officer select the men he can 
best trust. 

127. We went on the plan of refusing work to no appli- 
cant, and I think this is sound. Dr a bad famine the people 
might die for want of a chalan. 

128. There are several officers who can answer this better 
than I can. In some cases there was, I believe, a great 
reluctance, but having come, the Gonds and others worked 
very steadily, did full tasks and proved very easy to 
manage. 

129. This must depend on local circumstances. The 
suggestions laid down in onr General Order No. C-498 of 
26th December 1896, worked well, but I would not lay down 
an arbitrary rule. 

130. I think kitchens a necessity on all large relief works, 
and that cash doles shonld not be given to children. See 
answer to question No. 8S above. 

_ 181. In the case of works extending over some 17 or IS 
districts, and varying so widely in character, no nsefnT 
purpose would be served bv attomps to generalize too pre- 
cisely as to the results obtained in regard to the work done, 
useful or otherwise, the wages earned, the task exacted or the 
expenditure incurred. It would be unfair to compare the 
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B >cn. I have not tlie knowledge ot these rrovlnees to enable 
me to speak with certainty. As to storage reservoirs, 

I should say yes, hut as to irrigatimi works 1 doubt if it 
can be done on a large scale. 1 mean storage ns compared 
•with irrigation ivories. Of course below each tank you could 
have a certain amount of irrigation. I believe in Chanda 
and 

already ordered, an investigation in connection with tank 
projects. 

In other districts is nnvthing likely to come?—' \Vc made 
some efforts in the Jabalpur district, hut the matter 
lias been postponed. 

Do you suppose they would he very large works or not 
on village tanks? — I should say not large ones. 

"With reference to your answer to question No. GS regard- 
ing on embankment for the ltalpur-Dhamtari Tramway, was 
that carried out ns nfnminc work? — A short length only. The 
earthwork was commenced by the Bongal-Nngpnr _ Hall- 
way ; work wns suspended by the Government of India and 
a small portion of the bank completed by famine labour. 

Was there any arrangement beforehand as to payment? 
— The Company was to pay at ordinnrv contract ratm. The 
amount is very small. 1 tliink perhaps some 110,000 or 
B 7,000. It would be adjusted during the current year. 

In regard to Appendix H of the report, page GS, ymi 
show 872, *11,337 paid as wages. A great many of vOur relief 
works were carried out by contractors? — Not a great many. 

Would tho commission paid to contractors appear in this 
statement under the head “ Wages "“or appear as “Establish- 
ment"? — Under the head “Wages". 

The average wago ns shown in Appendix F, page DO, is 
20 pies per worker (vide last column). On nil average 
basis of 8 seers to the rupee the D male gets 21 pies. That 
would include men, women and children? — Yes, per worker. 

We may then take it from this that the average earnings 
were a little less than the D wage? — Yes. 

If this includes payment of contractors’ commission, wc 
must take something off? — I think a very small amount. 

You think the amount paid to contractors was very little * 
—Yes. 

Was this contract system introduced into every district? 
— No. In the Ghdt roads in Xarsinghpnr, in the Glint 
loads in Balagbat, to some extent on the roads in Hoshang* 
Ubad, under Air. Penny’s system by petty contractors who 
were really mates or gangers in Cbliattisgarh : also in Nagpur. 

Mr. Penny’s system is simply to give contracts to gangers F 
• — No. 

Not laTgc contracts ?— No. 

Surely Air. Penny had large contractors? — I should no^ 
call them large contractors. 

We bad liis -paper, and I understood that the rules were 
principally intended for large contractors ? — Aly meaning of 
a large contractor is that the contractor would supply the 
work of officers-in-chargc. He would do the whole thing. 

Mr. Penny said that in these cases he was the officer-in- 
charge? — I suppose he is referring to Balaghat. 

That was not Mr. Penny's system I refer to?— Mr. 
Penny had charge often districts as Superintendent of 
Works. 

In these other districts were contractors put in charge 
of works? In Hoshongabad for instance? — No, there were 
otticeiB-in-oharge and work-agents. 

In Appendix F, page 69, under the Head " Expenditure, 3 
-ansceUaneous , what is included under the head “ Special 
Ertabhshment ? — All the establishment which was specially 

And the offieera in charge of works, does that go agains* 
establishment ?~ Yes, they were not work-agents. Many 
of the officers-were Public Works subordinate, in that case 
they were not shown, but if specially engaged then they were 
-shown. It may or may not include them. 

-Ch^edTwo^ 11 d “ Wa t0 tetabUslmimt or ? 
How is the Sunday wage classed?— Classed as wages. 

hfirwSato w °LeTa is J n v th « Cent1 ? 1 

with {ask-work. ™HaslWV L n^bmation pf piece-work 
the province? — That is ont m all parts of 

12 of my report. 4 answered ' ua paragraphs 10, 11, and 


When yon say one system or the other was practically ta 
force vanonsly ’from a'few days to nix months. Yon mean 
unlimited piece-work sysb-m or pay mint by results r— The 
latter. 

We will Imre out the payment by n-eult-* and treat of 
ns unlimited piece-work. Von luvl pii-ce-work under which 
there was no limit to the nmount a man could earn?— les. 

Waa Hint intrndneed in all <li-*triet«? — No, certainly not. 
See the answer under paragraph 10 of the report. Each 
district gives the dates aehrn piece-work was inlrodneedin 
the district reports now put in ; each rhaige i.« dealt with 
ill the abstract statement i at the end of the report. 

Wns niece-work only introduced where the percentage of 
able-honied lahmirers was very large?— Orders are gW,n in 
paragraph 10 of thr report. The whole was subject to the 
orders of Commissioner* ot Divisions. Gradual intrc-lnctica 
was insisted on. 

In order to find onl the extent of tills system we must 
pick it out from district reports? — You, 

Yon cannot say if it was general r— -No, it varied in rach 
district and also in racli charge of a district. 

Where unlimited piece-work was introduced, do yon think 
the resnlt* were satisfactory? — Unlimited piece-work was 
hardly introduced anywhere, because task-works bad beta 
maintained alongside. 

For those admitted to piecework there was no limit to 
the nmonnt they could earn? — No, not under the orucis ot 
Alny. 

I understand there seas no limit to the amount that 
might be earned by an individual worker? — No. 

Tiiat piece-work was carried out mainly by the con- 
tractor who was ganger ? On the work* were contractors 
employed? — Yes. There were comparatively few. 

Were the majority of piece-works under contraries! 

' — No. In Cldiattisgarh there were petty contractors. 

Who were petty contractors ? The head of the gang? 
— Occasionally thc iiead of the gang. 

Did any contractors undertake piece-work for the wh.de 
of the camp? — Yes, in Nagpur. Metal-breaking wai prac- 
tically done from the beginning in that way. 

Then lie became officer -in-charger — Yes. 

Did yon have one contractor or more than one In the 
camp? — There, were small camps near Nogpnr under one 
man (stone-breaking at the quarries). 

Was this piece-work never introduced when the proper* 
iton of feeble people was over 25 per cent? — I should net 
like to say never. That wa3 the order and it was observed 
as far as possible. 

Then where there was piece-work, did yon have gratu- 
itous relief? — Yes, there were kitchens in all camps. 

For piece-workers’ or task-workers’ children ? — Both- 
The orders were that food was not to - be refused to whom- 
ever they belonged, even if children of piece-workers. 

Tho arrangement made with the contractors was that 
they were to employ all workers drafted to them?— Yes- 
How did that work in practice? — In the few cases where 
there were contractors it worked very well. 

Who drafted the people to contractors ? Who distin- 
guished between piece and task-workers? — The orders were 
that they should be divided by.the Snb-Divisloiial- Office*' 
as far as possible, assisted by the medical officer- 

Tho separation would be by the officer in charge of works? 
— Possibly, under the general instructions of the Sub-Din- 
sional Officer. The responsibility lay with the Sub-Division * 1 
Officer. 

How would they he arranged where the Officer-in-ehatse 
was the contractor? — Under the agreement lie wns bound 
to employ everybody sent to him. 

Yon must have somebody to send them to him ?— There 
were the orders laid down. 

The people who would be put on task-work were very 
weak workers? — The general procedure was to select the 
able-bodied for piece-work and leave tho remainder f° r 
task-work. 

Supposing yon had excess of carriers, all able-bodied* 
a great many more than the contractor wanted. Was 
he bound nevertheless to employ them? — Yes. 

Who would pay for them P — The contractor. 


The contractor did not pay the wages at all. - 
by the piece, on the cnbical contents of the work done. 
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think that a large number were employed together : on our 
works it was not so. 

(3fr. Holdemess ). — I find the following sentence in the 
orders of the 7th of August : “it should be understood that 
every work must now have a task-work portion, and that the 
distance test (originally devised for the purpose of keeping 
off task-work the dependants of able-bodied piece-workers) 
is to be abandoned.” Will you explain what this distance 
test was which was imposed in the earlier orders of May? — 

I should find it rather difficult to explain. 

Mas it the intention that infirm gangs shonld be moved 
to a distance from piece-workers? — Under the orders of May 
yes, some distance away. 

That is the meaning of this distance test? — Yes. 

In what way did it operate ? — My own view is that it 
was not a distance test. YTe never had, properly speaking, 
a distance test as in Bombay for instance. 

I t hink apparently the intention of the orders of May was 
that infirm people shonld be removed to a separate charge ? 
— To a separate work. I shonld like to explain that the 
work was in long lengths ; sometimes yon would have a 
road charge 10 miles in length. 

The effect was to remove the infirm gangs from piece- 
workers* — Yes, to separate them. 

Did that operate to break up families? — I t hink not. 

If there were infirm portions of a family, were they 
separated? — Xo. 

Would the family remain on piece-work system ? — They 
would remain either on piece or task-work. 

Yon said yon thought that under the piece-work rules of 
3Lsy dependants of piece-workers received gratuitous relief. 
That is not borne out by the orders, is it?— As a matter of 
fact the dependants of piece- workers were given gratuitous 
relief in kitchens. I myself gave orders to the effect that 
no children were ever to be refused gratuitous relief in kit- 
chens. 

These various orders that yon speak of were introduced 
when piece-work rules were considered to be pressing too 
heavily? — ’That order was to avoid any suspicion of people 
heing left out. 

After complaints had been made of people heingleft out? 
— I don't think 60 . I can only give yon my own idea. 

You never had to raise rates?— So. I cannot of course 
be answerable for what was done by every officer. 

{Preridenl.) — At the end of paragraph 2 of the circular 
of loth May IS97, 1 find the following sentence, talking of 
piece-woTk it says it will he more than ever necessary 
to make sure, by an effective test, that these remaining are 
lon6 fide people for whom relief work is a necessity. This 
can be most readily ascertained by a strict test under the 
piece-work system, the rates being lowered to a mere subsis- 
tence wage." Does that refer to the piece-work system under 
this circular? — That was written with reference to the mon- 
soon rains when it was thought that people would return to 
their villages. 

O/r. JToldtmtrt.) — The piece-work Bystem was intro- 
duced In 11 audio about May or .Inner — In reply the witness 
read out paragraph 3 of the Mandla district report. 

With these facts before yon, do von think the piece-work 
system in Mandla was a success : — 1 don't think it Lada 
chance. 

Do yon think the classification was too strict? — The details 
are given under the head of each charge. 

Do yfu consider the classification of relief-workers was a 
reasonable one cr no*, in Mandla ? — 1 am not able to say. 

After pbec-work system bad been introduced in Mandla, 
It is stated in paragraph 3 cf the report that the Deputy 
C-.nsff.iss:,-, net ar.d Civil Surgeon strongly urged the abolf- 
ti. -a tf plire.wf.rk alts getl-.t-r, cn the ground that over- 
r-.rlc*. clyisinthti had made thr w-rh* unj>opnhir and that 
li e weak and s'chly would not errne to them without special 
«r.e- uras>n:(nt. Do yen agree with thorn? — No. I think 
S* is a tr,;. -statement. (Witn"-» read to the Commission a 
J, rt'. n from t! e “ Remarks" column of the Abstract 
t:.*: it? rale* cf wo rlt« oh. ue by famine labour In the Mandla 
dhtti-t ) 

1 at. Isatari tlerewrs ; is re-ws.rk in Mandla from the 
t: 5 t.f .ten - 1 r. r-.'st *. :t, • — y.y, 

a i! ' *"rtrc n be! spits. n tla* tl-e ‘'practical cl «ure 
t! IV > tt.,n Dvtnr/tt Wf.rU to all lut robust 
* "-»•!-—»*- oiiotr-o.." wja t:„,t tar— A very Urge 

t'.r.' • T vt r> :'s-r» ciu..- < aft-rwU 


I find that at the end of 'May there were 23.0&D persotu. 
and in June 6,600. Do you think the difference is due to 
the disappearance of able-bodied persons? — I cannot say. 

Do you think the D wage under the August rules is a 
living wage? — For an able-bodied person I do not think 
the D wage restriction was a good thing. 

You say in paragraph 12 of your report that the appar- 
ent falling off in condition of some of the workers in Din- 
dori Tahstl in July and August was due to the large num- 
bers of people who up to this had been living in the jungle 
coming on to the works in the last stage of destitution. 
Why had they held off so long?— I am not able to say. I 
believe they are very difficult people to deal with. 

Do you think it was owing to the unpopularity of the 
works? — That had nothing whatever to do with it. " 

In reply to question Xo. 70 you refer to certain Pnblie 
Works statements of works. I suppose these statements 
may be taken as relief-work programmes r — Yes. Statement 
A was the first from wlich works were to be selected and 
B was the statement of selected works. 

"When did these statements reach the district? — State- 
ments A and B were revised from tame to time. I can- 
not say when they reached. 

Wonld it he in December? — It varied with each Civil 
Division. I think the first went to Xerbudda, then to 
Jabalpur, next to Xagpnr and next to Chhattisgarh. These 
were revised from time to time. 

When did the first edition reach any of the Divisions : 
— I shonld think in December and January. 

Was the Public Works ready to assume management cl 
works in Statement B ? — Yes, in January. I speak subject 
to correction. I think what happened in Jabalpur was 
that the Commissioner did not wish to bare the list printed 
until it could he completed. It was sent to him and passed 
between him and the Executive Engineer for some weeks. 

Were yon ready with yonrestablishments to undertake the 
management of the Jabalpur Division? — Yes; we pat 
them on as fast os they were required. 

Had the District Officers to run the works till the Public 
"Works Department were prepared to take them over 
Xo. In the proceedings of Conference held at Jahalpar 
on the 9th December it is said in the meantime, until 
the 1'nblie Works Department are ready in any district to 
assume the management of relief works, they shonld continue, 
as at present, in the hands of the Civil Officers. That 
was at the request of Mr. Anderson, who preferred 
that this Bhonld remain in the bands of Civil Offices till 
tbe Public Works Department Circular orders were pub* 
listed. 

Was there great difficulty in getting yctrr establishment w 
relief works increased? — Yes- Subordinates we could net 
get at all ; we had to make the best of wbat we bad. 

You advertized ?— Yes. We could not get any froa 
other provinces. 

Could the Military Department be indented on for ary 
men qualified to act as work agents? Won-Commis- 
sioned Officers ? — I think not, hut they would be qualified to 
act as officers in charge. 

Or Xative officers r — Xo. 

"Without professional qualifications could yon use them *" 
— Xo* as work-agents, but as officers-in-charge. Xot being 
able to draw on other provinces we had not sufficient effiew 
in -charge. Public Worts officers we could not get anywhere. 

If you had gone into the market earlier eonlA you have 
pot men ? — I don’t think so. The N" ort h- Western Prov- 
inces had gone into the market earlier before ns. 

Did you use Military officers in any of the Divisions tor 
inspection r — "We had six Koval Engineers pasted to Public 
Works as Sub-Divisional Officers or acting under the Execu- 
tive Engineers. IVe had two or three Staff Corps men. 

Would you like more in the caw cf a similar famine ? 
— I mar explain that me*t cf the Sappers sent to ns were men 
who laul just nrriv.d in India. They did not know the 
lareu-.ge. The Staff Corps men lad jvwd examination* 
ar.d were efficient men in Jacking after famine rv!:Vf. 

Ir. a future famine weald you like more ? — I *h<-n!i 
HI* mere Staff CiTps effsa-rs. 

You had r.o exjvrienro with Xative effioers ?— Xo. 
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"Would yon have separate gangs of weavers ? — Yes. 

Yonr idea -weald be to classify them into as many classes 
as rates ? — The classification might frequently be by districts 
and fahs rls. 

How would yon provide for ine£Scient3 who should come' to 
that work, these who cannot do piece-work?— If a man can 
do any work he can do piece-work. 

Suppose he cannot earn a living wage?— Then yon must 
put him to gratuitous relief. 

How would you meet the varying conditions; by vary- 
ing rates?— Yes. 

Oficera-in-charge would sort out the different people ? 
— If yon have ofiicers-in-charge. 

If not, who would sort them out? — The work-agent work- 
ing with the district official. 

Do yon think work-agents can be trusted to sort them 
cut r —They have been trusted to do so. 

Is it not a fact that the power of sorting people was 
withdrawn from all except ofneers-in-charge of divisions? 
— Theoretically so. 

You say in answer to question No. 115 the drafting of 
the people to relief works would be best done by the Civil 


and Medical Departments, hntwhen once the drafts have 
been made over, the firing of a task, by which 1 mean 
the rate to be paid for piece-work, is a matter regarding 
which a departmental officer is a better judge than a District 
Officer. As a matter of fact, have there' not been many 
cases in which the rates of Public "Works officers have been 
altered by District Officers?; — They have been altered, but 
not with advantage. I maintain he is not as good a judge 
as a departmental officer. 

During the rains had you any report to show that the con- 
ditions of life on work were very unhealthy: — No. There 
were no great complaints of mortality. 

(Mr. Bose.}— Is the cost of hntting shown^ separately 
for the province ?— It is shown with other misc ellan eous 
charges. 

Is it not possible to show it ? — We could give it. It would 
necessitate taking it out of the whole of the estimates for 
hntting. 

Yon say in reply to question No. SO that the orsi per 
day-unit for hntting would probably be three pies:— 
The cost of hntting would vary with the cost of material 
very largely in different districts. The cost ‘ of hntting 
where yon have forest trees is very little; in some parts cf 
the Xerbudda Talley it would be very expensive. 


SoEGEos-IiiKmEsixi-Cotoirsi. H. K. McKay, Civil Surgeon, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission's questions. 

1. — Departures from the Central Provinces Famine Code 
tchich hare occurred in the Central Provinces during 
the recent famine. 

I can only speak on matters relating to my own depart- 
ment. 

The alterations we found necessary were — 


1. Poor-house diet. 

2. Do. establishment. 

3. Rules for the working of a pooT-honse. 
•1. Registers. 

Diet. 



Alla 


«-r 


r. 
im . 
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45 trrs- 


Ol-.tl.ik". 
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Rice . . • . 

Dal ■ * • 

Vegetables . i 

■1 p.aj. 


Atfa . „ 
Vegetable 


Ctattaks. 

4 

1 

3 


Chattaks. 

4 


Salt and condiments to be added to each meal. 

It was not considered advisable to allow the inmates cf S 
poor-house to grind the corn. It is more economical and 
satisfactory to purchase the ntta. 


Establishment. 

The Code orders that only the Superintendent and mohsnit 
should he paid, all others being taken from the inmates. 

I do not think the Code exactly recognises what a po.-r- 
house is- No one should be in a poor-house who can werken 
a relief-work. 

A poor-house is not necessarily a hospital. The ess* 
dated inmates require judicious feeding not medicine. 

The Code orders that there are to be two male and three 
female cooks to each 100. Given a poor-house of 1,000 tins 
would have 50 cooks. Yon have only to see this system 
working. 

If an inmate of a poor-house is able to stir a cauldron of 
rice he or she should be on the relief-work and would be ail® 
to cam the highest wage. 

There should be one paid cook to every 10P. 

Chowkidars should bo paid servants, yon cannot expect 
sk eletons to be tramping about for lmlf the day. 

One mcliter for every 100 should be paid, he can get a-' 5 "* 5 ’ 
tance from ihe pauper mchters if there are any. As a natter 
of fart, this valuable class did not appear to have felt the 
pinch cf distress. Beldam should be paid. Digging graves 
6 feet deep is hard work. 


management of Poor-house. 

There should be a paid Superintendent, and if the strength 
is over 500 he should be a European. 

Thrre should be a head moharrir who should enter fi- 
nises of all admissions in a General Register. He skoal-, 
at once snpplr each admission with a ticket giving the regis- 
ter number, date cf adml«icn. and gang. 'J he ticket sh' U.l 
bo male of tin and the above information should be stamp'd 
cn it. 

Th-' ticket shc-uld be snp:ni--J round the neck by a r’-' 0 -' 
of wire. 

Th-* InsiaVs ehiuld l>e divided into gangs cf 50 nc h’t a 
mate wh- should rocs ire a dailv ratten and He. 1 • month. 
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The Famine Code rations as given in Section 82, Chapter 
Til, though they barely sustained life, were found insuffi- 
cient for Duilding up wasted constitutions and withered 
physiques. 

Paupers on this ration simply swelled the roll of infirm s 
and could hardly recoup strength to he fit for work or to he 
sent to their homes. The diet had accordingly to bo changed 
before large drafts could be made to the relief-works or to the 
villages. 

II. — The ordinary Establishment — cooks, sweepers, water 
bearers and chowkidara — were all paid. 

The Famine Code lays down that these should consist of 
paupers and not be taken from outside. Experience, however. 


has shown .that this system, specially in large poor-houses, 
does not work well. With paid servants bettor work is done 
and discipline kept. The arrangement, moreover, is not 
costly ; one paid cook for 100 paupers would do just as well 
as four panpor-cooks per 100 as required in the Famine 
Code ; while the feeding charges of four snob pauper-cooks 
would bo more than Es. 6 which a paid cook will get. So 
also with tho other servants. 

The following table gives the comparative results attained 
The depree or success with the two diet scales, both as 
trhfch has attended the race- regards saving! of life and ecou- 
' omy — 


- Scale of diet need. 

Period ofnso. 

No. of 
admissions 
Into Poor- 
Haase 
daring the 
period. 

No. of 
deaths 
darinir the 
period. 

Kates 
per cent, 
of deaths 
to total 
admis- 
sions. 

Rates 
percent, 
of deaths 
fftfaut the 
moribund 
cases. 

Cost of 
diet per 
month per 
head. 

Cost ot 

cacti diet. 

BsiMExe. 





■ ■ 


Us. A. A. 

A. C. 


Tsmtne Code Scale . j 

From November 1896 
to Maroh 1897. 

8,370 

1,219* 

D 

19*18 

1 10 0 

0 li 

• Of whieh 219 were 
moribund coses died 
within 72 hoars. 

Modified Scale . . j 

i 

From April to Decem- 
ber 1S97- 

7,093 

1,137* 

B 

13*35 

2 8 8 

1 4 

•Of which 560 were 
moribund cotes died 
within 72 hours. 


It will thns he seen that with change of diet the percentage play of sun and air ; detaohed blocks are required for differ- 
of deaths fell off from 19*1S to 12*35 ; while the cost per eat diseases ; eaoh block to consist of a group or groups of 
head increased from ll pies to 1 anna 4 pies. huts arranged in rows. 


Tliis death-rate of 12*35 may be taken as a satisfactory 
result considering that only shattered healths and living 
skeletons were given relief in this way. In fact, it compares 
favourably with the death-rate of many of our local hospitals 
in normal years. 

Fart of this decreased mortality was no doubt due to better 
hospital accommodation and management ; but the fact re- 
mained that with increased food, the hospital admissions fell 
off, the infirm gang gradually thinned away, and large 
“ discharges ” could he made to the relief-works or to the 
villages. Thus the ratio per cent, of population discharged 
to the relief-works was — 


(5) Hospital Dietary. — No* scale of hospital diet is given 
in the Famine Code. To ensure uniformity of practice, such 
a scale should fie fixed, and that which obtains in our -local 
hospitals should be adopted. 

Any extra food required may, of course, be supplemented 
by the Medical Officer. 

(c) Hospital Establishment . — The scale of such establish- 
ment should be laid down. There should be one sweeper for 
every 20 patients ; one compounder for every 50 ; one pauper 
attendant for every 6 ; these latter to get a little extra food 
for the work. 


From November 1896 to March 1897 ... 22*7 
„ April to December 1897 ... 37*1 

I. — As regards economy. 

More economy fa possible if Government make purchases 
of food-grains at favourable rates and store them for use at 
Advice es to th« methods the poor-house. Supply by means 
and measures for future fa- of tenders or local purohases at 
minca * current rates fa a more costly pro- 

cedure. 


II. — As regards saving of life. 

(A) The scale of rations should be modified as indicated 
above. 

(B) .The rule# as given in Appendix IT should be more 
explicit, specially ns regards the dietary and management of 
the sick and the infirm. The want of Buch detailed instruc- 
tions hns been tho cause of many mistakes and misconceptions 
with those who had no previous experience of suoh famine. 
The following details should he inserted : — 


(1 ) — The Management of the Infirm. 

These Bhould. he separated and formed into a spooial gang. 
They should bo riven three meals a day instead of two. 
Their food should bo of better quality and well cooked. 
Pulses and vegetables should bo Taried at least twice a week. 
Milk, ghee or mutton may be given extra as required. 

The proper treatment of the infirms fa a most important 
,n poor-house management. Many lives may be saved 
♦u „.*, s - a S c - Prevention of disease should bo more aimed al 
cn ”*, Once a pauper passes from the infirm gang 
o he hospital, his chances of life are brought to a minimum 

(2 ) — Hospital Management. 

The following points are of imprrtancei— 


(d) The Diarrhoea and Dysentery Cases . — These form 
the largest hospital _ admissions. Food should be riven to 
these in small quantities four or five times a dav. Butter- 
milk, roasted bael-fruit with sugar may form useful adjuncts 
to diet in these cases. 


(e) Mouth-ulcers and suspected Scurvy — Cases are very 
common in a Famine hospital. These should be isolated and 
given special anti-scorbutic food, such as potatoes, onions, 
lime-juice and milk. 

(f) The moribund cases — Should be separated and not 
kept mixed with the others. 


_ (y) The dead bodies — Should be promptly removed and 
disposed of — best by cremation. 

I* — The unpopularity of poor-houses lies chiefly in the 

only have separate enclosures to live In, but separate kitchens 
for their food. 


II. — The secret of success in poor-house management lies 
in organizing the paupers into gangs — say, of 25 to 30 each. 
The gangs should be in charge of pauper warders, who should 
receive a little extra food for the work. These warders are 
to look to the cleanliness of their sheds, report to the Super- 
intendent if any one is sick or is missing, parade the paupers 
at meal hours and keep watch and ward at night in their res- 
pective sections. 


(.President ^) — During the famine you were the Honorary 
Secretary, J nbalpur Poor-house P — Xes. 

M’erc you at Jabalpur throughout the famine P — Yes. 

IVhcn did yon open the poor-house? — September 1895. 

^*hjjt was the average number of inmates in tho pop*" 
house ?— Some 17,000 passed through the poor-house which 
was in my charge. 
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(а) The fact that the Government found it neces- 
sary in 1894. to remit land revenue-was a clear indication of 
the financial state of the cultivator class, and of their inabi- 
lity to meet a season of any great scarcity, and as each year 
afterwards the rabi, the principal crop, was almost a com- 
plete failure there should have been sufficient information 
to show the destitution that existed and the need for early 
Government help. 

(б) There was also a further fact that certified to the 
existing distress in the numerous private charities that were 
stated to help the poorer classes that were congregating, at 
all large towns ; these were in such destitution that indivi- 
dual sympathy was largely called forth, and money freely 
given for their relief, long before Government took any 
measures in the same direction. 

(c) A third indication of distress was the large emigration 
that took place, chiefly of the aborigines, a people it was 
most important to retain. These tribes almost exclusively 
inhabit the hill and forest tracts, and have generally such 
a' love for their localities that nothing short of utter want 
will tempt them to leave their homes. The coolie emigra- 
tion, although carried on to a small extent every year, was, 
during the last two years 1896-97, so large as should have 
attracted attention. 

Answer B . — There is no doubt that when measures of 
relief were started, amelioration was rapid, and largely 
tended to save life. 

But the period of distress had been so long that a large 
majority of the population was already reduced to semi- 
Btarvation and much reduced in stamina, and in very many 
cases unable to recover when assistance was given. And I 
have reason to believe that of the thousands who flocked to 
the relief-centres but very few could be entertained under 
classes A, B and C of the Code, or as. at all able-bodied, 
but almost all fell under class D ; but as their physical 
weakness was due to want of food, and not to disease, the 
allowance under Appendix III of the Code was insufficient. 

In this district wheat is the staple food (except among 
the hill tribes, who grow and consume the smaller millets). 
Juari is but little cultivated, and rice is usually much the 
same price as wheat. The price of wheat for a long time 
was between 8 and 9 seers per rupee, and the money wage, 
and the calculated quantity of grain allowed under olass 5, 
would not give more than 12 to 10 chattaks of coarse flour, 
and there was nothing left to procure some small addition 
to make it palatable ; nor was the quantity sufficient, in 
the condition of the recipients, to enable them to recoup 
their strength. That this was the impression of the reliev- 
ing officers is shown by the larger dema'nd ■ made on the 
Hlansion House Fund to supplement tho allowance of the 
Code, as no ioss than 100,325 units of persons were given 
some addition to the diets of the Code. This does not 
include tho orphanages. Government or Missionary hospitals, 
or distributions by private individuals and missionaries, 
which, if they could be ascertained, would exceed the 
number given above. Nor docs it include those, chiefly 
agriculturists, to whom the 2,091 maunds of American 
grain was distributed. Nor the weak and delicate under the 
care of the Civil Surgeon, to whom numerous cases of Swiss 
Milk, Mcllin's and Triticumcn food wero given. Nor the 
10,G'29 persons who wero enabled to buy grain at cheap 
rates from tho clicap-grain shops ; nor lastly, tho 12,476 
respectable poor to whom money doles to the amount of 
1120, 2u9 were given. 


purse I, as a looker-on, made inquiries and . got all the 
information I could. 

• The formation- of relief-centres under the Code pre- 
supposes that there is some work to he done in the locality. 
But I believe at the beginning work was not available at all, 
and much gratuitous relief was given, which attracted large 
numbers from long distances,' and even from foreign terri- 
tories, and afterwards when it was derided to exact work, 
although this was of the lightest description, it caused' much - 
grumbling, as the people thought the. Believing Officer was 
doing this on his own authority. Tins was a great mistake, 
as had task-work been exacted at first many of those who 
came from distances would have tried to eke out an existence 
at their own homes rather than come to work on a famine- 
wage, which barely and in many instances did not suffice to 
support them. 

Then, again, much of the work done, and especially at 
the beginning was unremunerative. This could have been 
avoided, as there was plenty of work to hand. 

The formation of large camps of people of this descrip- 
tion, people semi-starved and many already diseased, is 
always a sonree of danger, as, on the occurrence of an 
epidemio among them, a very possible accident, it would be 
impossible to isolate them. Further, large camps require 
a large amount of supervision, not only for sanitation but 
to find out malingerers, and the really incapable ; therefore 
larger camps aTe a mistake, unless the work be one that can 
pay for thorough supervision. Small works are not only 
much more easily supervised; hut as a rule, more- 
remunerative. For instance, if the thousands of this 
district collected at one place, from an area of about ten 
miles aronnd had been given work in their own villages, there 
would not have been no danger from overcrowding, the 
people would have been more satisfied, there would not 
have been the desertions of families, or suoh loss of life 
in taking helpless women and children to the relief-oentres, 
and the work for the village would have been- really profit- 
able and indirectly so for the Government: In every 
village there were wells to be cleaned ont, tanks needing 
repairs, and the bunding np of fields, enough to have 
employed every available band, and work that would have 
been willingly done by the people, and willingly and care- 
fully supervised by the mukaddams and patwaris, who 
could be safely trusted to distribute the small sums allotted 
to each village, and this work could be easily checked by 
measurement, which would not need a larger number of 
superintending officers than is required for a largo work. 

This was an opportunity of doing an immeasea mount of 
really profitable work in the district. 

Answer D . — I have already given my opinion as to the 
line in which operations should be carried on should snob 
an unfortunate occasion again occur. 


{President .) — You have been residing at Jabalpur since 
j.our retirement ? — Yes ; for the last five years. 

Do yon travel about in the district? — Yes. Ihavcnothing 
to do. I go about shooting. 

"When did you notice signs of distress in the district? — 
In 1896. 

TVhat time ? — In the rains ; I noticed people from the 
villages flocking into larger towns. 

You did not notice that before? — No. 


Tliis I fear goes tar to prove that the wages under 
existing conditions were not odequato to tho want of tho 
workers. 


The distribution of this clarity was, I believe, done ns 
economically as possible as the cost of tho care and distribu- 
tion of_tho 114,34, 678-9-9 came to merely Rl, 158-4-6 
or 0 267 per cent., which considering that much of this 
tr,-asnre hail to be conveyed long distances, shows tho 
amount of voluntary labour given to tho work. 

lint I 1 ardly understand the question " with regard to 
cMty.ir.y. ■* If this means “ Political economy,” then as a 
country or district is most prosperous where its population is 
Withy . and aflluent, and as the ability to work means money, 
vl -wvd in tt.is light, there was a sad want of economv. For 
owing to U <• long period of distress, the people wcre’rednced 
isr ptr, and Iwrame as bad, or disordered, maehinerv, 
5T.V l ” jeotk, and the less to the country calculated on 
•lu* f i wa* enormous. 


*rr C, 
l V 
Yi 


-Its this question, I vrntiM ntrvn 

with aay duty nt:<b*r the OntrrJ 
v« CM.-. Ifct Use supplemental 


You say that the fact that Government remitted land 
revenue 4n 1691, the fact that private charities were started, 
and the fact that large emigration took place, all indicated 
famine. Bid you make any personal inquiries on these 
points? — Yes, I did. I collected os much information as * 
could on all these points. 

Have you any figures showing the amount of money col* 
lccted here prior to the establishment of the Mansion House 
Fund? — Yes. Tho private subscriptions at Jabalpur and 
Schora, and from the Church Missionary Society, Methodists 
and Wesleyans, amount to 1122,376. 

’ion say that the cooly emigration during the years 3896 
and ISO 7 was so large ns to attract attention. What class 
of people were they ? — Holes, Gonds and all kinds of people* 
The cooly-catchers sent all clashes of people they could get. 

You say that tho^ relief measures commenced very late, and 
yet you sar you did not notice distress till October?— I 
out of the service, and so I only noticed what was brought 
to my notice casually. 

Ton had no opportunity of judging the sufficiency of 
faid:'— 2s o. 
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It would require a far larger establishment than could be 
got to have sufficient worts to enable the majority of workers 
to return drily to their homes. 

No reductions for “distance" were ever made in the 
tasks. 

The cost of hutting cannot be given as it was lumped up 
with the cost of medical and conservancy. It varied on 
every charge. On some charges very little was done, on 
others the camps were purposely burnt down on account of 
cholera, and new ones made. 

The health of the people was not affected by residence on 
the works. Blankets were only provided for the inmates of 
the hospital and kitchen. 

Piece-work in one form or another is the only proper me- 
thod of employing the able-bodied and especially at .the be- 
ginning of relief-works, I would have all able-bodied em 
ployed by contractors. With the establishment available, it 
is impossible in the first month or two to get proper tasks put 
of the able-bodied, altbongh they are quite capable of doing 
tbem. They get demoralized and unwilling to work. On 
every work there should he three classes : — 

(1) Able-bodied under a contractor. 

(2) Feeble and weak under officer-in-charge on easy 
task-work on drily wages. 

(3) Children under 7, and infirms who should be fed 

in the kitchen unfit for work. 


The contractor can, if necessary, be dispensed with when 
works have been going on for a few months, hut at tho 
commencement of the work he would he very useful. 

It is easy to cut down the rates paid to the contractor or 
to piece-workers when it is found that able-bodied workers ' 
earn too muoh. 


If piece-work gangs are formed of villagers from the 
same or neighbouring villages and they nominate their own 
man to receive wages, there are no complaints. I do not 
think there would be any difficulty in inducing people to 
attend work on the piece-work system if works on the task 
work system had- not been previously been opened. In 
ordinary years when no agricultural operations are going 
on, people are glad cnonghto go to any work opened within a 
reasonable distance of their homes, and there to earn a little 
hard cash. If task-work is to he kept up, the simplest classi- 
fication would be that proposed by Mr. Higknm, vis., X, Y 
and Z and children. I know of no reason why men and 
women doing the 6amo task should not get the same wage. 
I agree with Mr. Higham that children from 12 to 16 should 
he paid as men and women. Children between 7 and 12 
should he made to work. We found it a good plan to keep 
working children in separate gangs and not mix them np 
with the men and women. Able-bodied, who did not work 
properly if employed as they ought to be on piece-work, 
would get their penalty In their diminished earnings. Task- 
workers can best he punished with cooked food instead of any 
pay. 

On ono day of the week, cither Snnday or bazar-day, 
there should bo no work, only the kitchen peoplo should bo 
fed. I do not think it necessary to pay anything for 
Snnday. I consider that it is impossible to lay down any 
standard tasks, as circumstances vary so in different districts 
and even in difierent parts of a district. 

Task-work gangs should be from SO to 100 in numbor. 
If smaller, tho number of gangs on a large work becomes 
very great. 

In the Jabalpur District on several charges men left 
their women and children on relief-works and went off them- 
tuning grass or wood into Jabaipur or to field 
work. They found they could themselves earn more than 
they could on the relief-works. 


r, Hv*' ™ 1 ' 9 employing over 2,000 slionld be under tin 
1 uKIc : « ork* Department. The Commissioner and Deput 
Commi-Moncr should have power to inspect, and if thev fin! 
anything contrary to Code roles, to write tho nccessnr 
in the Order Book kept at each charge. I conride 
that the Executive Engineer should ha enlirelv responsible 
and that the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner woul 
Tmetjeahr nsd.t him in inspecting the work and nutting t 
T!,;ht» things they might find out of order. 
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P-pnty Commit, icn*.T"s assistants should have no 
tw . ,, p a:, y . r * tfery vrou!d Inip-v* and report 

l... 1 ! '•r ,n:! * , “" a *' r t wi;0 would send the reports on 

-•is - l.ngm~T as was dene } n 

,rlv\ ' ' 'y < 7 Vs subordinates the best men as 
***" -• f Ir.tjvcton. 


The. officers-iu-oharge should undoubtedly be entirely 
under the PubUo Works Department. ^ The officer-in-ebarge 
should control all matters connected with the camp, ns con- 
servancy, kitchens, bazars, etc. Divided control is fatal. 
In my opinion there is noneedfoT magisterial power .being 
given to officers-in-charge. 

Wages should bo paid daily to task-workers, twice a week 
to piece-workers. No chalans were required for new-comers 
except on one work to wbioh inmates of tho Jabalpur 
poor-house were sent. 

The hill people of Mandia would not come to tho works. 
The fow that did would not stay for any time. From 2,000 
to 5,000 should form a single charge. I strongly recom- 
mend that all non-working children should be fed and not 
paid. 

{Presidcn t .) — W ere yon tho Executive Engineer, Jahah 
pnr, throughout the famine P — Yes. I was in charge of 
Sangor, Damoh,' Jabalpur, Mtundla and ■ Seoni. Seoul was 
added to my charge on tho 1st June. 

What works did yon undertake ? — At Jabalpur, Mandia 
and Seoni mostly, road-works. We also had a large tank- 
work which we finished. 

(Mr. Kigham .) — Any earth-workP — Yes. Only sdeded 
gangs were put on it. 

Did yon select gangs Iot - different works? — -Yes. We 
selected men for metal-breaking, murram earth-work, etc. 

Did they do the steam-rolling on the murram consolida- 
tion work P — No. 

Is there any reason why yon should not employ them on 
consolidation? — No. They can be employed on it during 
the rains. 

Did yon get cattle to drag the rollers P — Many were 
dragged by coolies. 

Did that work satisfactorily P — Yes. 

You collected metal? — Yes. 

How far did you cany itP — -Four miles. 

Bather expensive : is it not? — Yes, hnt it keeps them 
employed. 

You say yon would have all able-bodied men work under 
contractors. Did yon employ contractors? — In my division 
practically none. 

Why do yon say you would start work with the con- 
tractor? — With the work well in hand we can do away with 
him. 

How many had yon in a gang? — Ten to 80 or 100. Some- 
times two or three families composed a gang. They nominat- 
ed their own headman. 

You sent weak persons on task-work? — Yes. 

Then practically tho greater number of your men were 
on task- work P — Yes. Piece-work had never a fair trial. 
We began it late. 

When you hod piece-work, what was the basis of fixing 
rates? — We gave 30 per cent, more than the ordinary rate 
rates, paid to the contractor. 

Yon did not work on the supposition that they had a 
particular task to perform? — No. We gave on an average 
30 per cent, more than what they would get. 

You mean that they had to work harder to get the same 
amount of wage? — I never went into that question. 

Did the people like piece-work? — It varied; in some 
places they liked it, and in other places they would not lake 
to it. 

Did they earn a little more than B wage? — -Well, I cannot 
say that, but they took their own time ; they came when 
they liked, and went off when they liked. 

Did they come on Sundays ? — Yes. 

At Seoni and Mandia you introduced piece-work, hut ri 
the request of the Deputy Commistdoner yon went hack to 
task work. What was that for? — Because the mortality '’ r3S 
rising. 

On it some of the people were not earning enough ?— Tcs- 
Did yon give nnv relief to the children of piece-workers? 
—Any children who wanted to go to the kitchen could 
there and get foed. 

Did the children of those on piece-work go to the kitchen? 
— I can’t say. I understand not. 

Wa, the system cf payment by result intredneed in you* 
distrirt r — TLat was pkee-werk when thty earned the i 
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iipnta. to Kelp the hill tribes in purchasing food grain at a 
reasonable price. The reason for oponing ont this shop was 
that the local dealers, taking advantage of the hard times, 
raised their prices absurdly high, with the object of squeez- 
ing out from the hillmen the grants given to them from 
charitable funds for the purpose of sowing their lands. 
Damjipura is in the Kalibhit pargana and is inhabited by 
Potharia Korkus in distinction from the Mowaslii Korku of 
the Nerbndda Talley. 

4. In bad weather (as in the rains) access to Damjipura 
is most difficult. Grain can only be imported to this tract 
on bullocks or head loads. The biggest village in the taluka 
is Damjipura, which is to the south of Harda. For about 20 
miles the path passes through high grass and donso forests, 
and many streams and rivers have to be crossed. _ The shop 
afforded some relief. The cost of taking the grain to the 
. village of Damjipura was debited to charitable funds. Blan- 
kets and olothing were distributed from.cbaritablo fnnds to 
the poor classes on relief works and to those who conld not 
leave their homes on account of old age ,or physioal incapa- 
city. 

6. Small sums of money were eventually sanctioned and 
paid from charitable funds to the poorer classes, in order to 
enable them to purchase the necessary articles and to repair 
their houses after the dose of the famine operations. Some 
of the persons relieved had been to relief works leaving their 
homes unprotected ; being temporary structures they were 
partially destroyed. Some on account of the times being 
hard had sold their pots and pans. The money they received 
set them on their legs again and gave them a fresh start in 
life. 

• 6. I had every opportunity of gaining a practical know- 
ledge, as I was Famine Relief Officer for Harda and Seoni 
tahsils, which approximately represent half of the Hoshang- 
abad district.' 


7. All the measures of relief were Code measures. But 

Gratuitous teller. there was some departure from the 

Code in respect to persons gratui- 
tously relieved. In hilly tracts the villages are small and 
there are both malguzari and forest villages. The latter 
are for the convenience of the Forest Department. The 
inhabitants of suoh villages are utilized in felling timber 
and putting, out fires, etc. They cariy on cultivation to 
some extent, and they are able to subsist from the profits of 
cultivation and the wage paid to them by the Forest Depart- 
ment when their services are requisitioned in the discharge 
of Government work. 

8. In forest villages no mukaddam or patwari is appoint- 
ed. Ordinarily the preparing of the register prescribed fay 
Section 34 should be the duty of the Forest Ranker. He 
undoubtedly, from his association with the inhabitants, iB 
the most suitable official to do it. 

9. The hill tribes are very reluctant in taking advantage 
of the measures introduced for their relief. As long as they 
are able to get the edible produats of the forest they will not 
leave their homes. In the monsoon months they begin to 
feel the pinch, as the supply then is exhausted. 

They then Hook into the villages bordering the forest. 
Some were fit to he sent to relief-works and others were not. 
Even those that were fit refused to go to relief-works. They 
generally urged as an excuse that they oannot leave their 
relations and friends behind. One could see from their 
appearance that they were suffering from privation, and it 
was perplexing at first as to the best mode of dealing with 
them. It was impossible to start small and useful works in 
wlated villages in the monsoons. We, however, got over 
our difficulties by putting them on money dole. It was 
arranged to pay those who were able to got baok to their 
homes once a week, especially on market days. Those that 
were physically incapacitated were fed at kitchens or paid a 
daily allowance according to their circumstances. 

10. In villages rituated in the Havoli village relief can bo 
effectively admimstoed through the agency of the muted- 
dame. But the taU villages need a different treatment. In 
tho first place access to their villages in the monsoon is hard 
to accomplish.. As long os herbs are procurable in the forest 
they are tenacious of their homes. The herbs gcnerallv eaten 
by them are Kolu, Babel Dardi, Chhot, Dardf Kofari Dnda 

tWir°w?- l n W r tho et00k is eriuwsted they realize 

tw r ,tl0a nn , d , t l ave , 1 U P t0 and villages. As a rule 
they are remarkably honest, truthful and Sow at calculi- 

11. To hare them collected in largo villages without any 

TrMUncoi ct tin tribe, u jjn'hjry arrangements is to imperil 

ititvSt STstaitom reUct. the health of tho inhabitants. 
Special measures should bo taken 


to meet thoir cases. To deprive thorn of the money dole,’ 
because some of thorn' arc fit to work, would bo cruel, .In a 
very short time tboy would lose flesh, and wo would then have 
pitiable ob joots forced by oirenmstanoes wending their way 
into towns and villages, and a number of them probably 
would die on tho road. 

In my opinion a responsible officer might bo employed 
whoso duty will be to visit malguzari villages in tho forests 
and pay them the money dole in their homes. It would only 
bo necessary to do this after the rains have set in and till • 
tho maize crop and early millets are ripe. This is the only 
way of saving a largo numbor of tho dwellors of tho forest 
from gradual starvation. 

12. A Korku or Gond who lives in the forest 'has no 

. „ - „ reserve. He lives from hand to 

month and is easily imposed upon 
and cheated by potty traders. His produce is generally 
purchased beforehand, and tho price ho gets for it is veiy 
low. As long as he gots sufficient to cat and drink now and 
then he is contented and happy. 

13. The Codo prescribes no rule for tbo inspection of relief 

works undor tho direct manage- 
p ' mont of the Department of Public 

Works. For a short “ime it was ruled that such works 
oould not be inspeoted by Famine Relief Officers. This order • 
was again altered and Famine Relief Officers were required 
to make frequent inspections. 

I think the Code should speoify tho position of the Famine 

nrc l i. i* jr i 2 il. 


I_ think the Code should speoify tho position of tho Famine 
Relief Officer in respect to relief works under tho manage - 
moot of tho Department of Public Works. It is important 
that these works bo constantly inspeoted and tho work of tie 
gang moharire and mates olosely watched and supervised. 
There is great room for dishonest officers to make money, and 
unexpected visits may bring to light the evil doings of the 
subordinates. - . 

14. Forets should bo thrown open os early as possible for 
Forests grazing cattle. Tho growth of grass 

depeniUonthe Tainfail, and, when it 
fails it is a sure sign of the pasture failing. The schema as 
to what forests should bo opened for grazing should be pre- 
pared beforehand, and the District Officer should have the 
power to declare at onee, when there is a failure what re- 
serves are' open. Any delay will result in serious loss .of 
plough cattle. 

There was a serious failure of the grass preserves during 
famine and cattle were fed on the leaves of the Pipal and 
Bir trees. , 

16. In my opinion every effort was made to save life. 

Relief works no doubt gave suffi-- 
Famine operations and c ; en t employment to the labouring 
eir resu i. . classes, and they earned a wage 

which kept them alive. All the measures adopted were satis- 
factory, and it would he difficult to devise any other method.' 
I have talked the matter over and have heard the opinions of 
all classes of people (Native and European) and all agree 
that no better scheme conld be developed. All praise tho 
Government for the action taken. 

16. The relief works were very popnlar, and it is almost 
oertain that a proportion of per - 
. _ sons who were on our works were 

decidedly not deserving of assistance. It is impossible to 
differentiate who is and who is not deserving, so it is safo 
not to interfere. 


17. The drafting from task to piece-work had a salntoxy 

Piece-work. effect in keeping off people wjm 

came to the works as a pastime 
and not because they were stinted in ciroumstances. 

It is, however, a mistake to hand over the piece-work to- 
a contractor. It was tried and the complaints against the 
contractor of dishonesty in measuring the work wore general 
and frequent. 

18. The wage paid to the workers and the money doles to 

Wages. persons on village relief were ad* 

, . justed to rates, which just gp v ® 

them sufficient money to procure food to keep their soul and 
body together ; but I consider that the amount was hardly 
adequate to fortify their constitutions against the inroads of 
disease. There was no extravagance. 

19. I would here like to express my opinion nbont the 

The class «f officers to be class of officers who wore pat in 

£o?ta. D,ed in cbarge 01 rclio£ charge of relief works. I think it 

.* , was a mistake to give these oppoint- 

^Ip-Tahsildars. As a rule they were unlit to 
hold charge of big works. No doubt they made capital office 
hands and kept their accounts well, but they entirely failed 
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"What measures were tried to induce hill tribes to come 
to the works ? — We opened road work close to them at Desli, 
but they kept to their homes. 

Could not anything hare been done for them. by personal 
influence P Could you not induce their leading men to 
move in the matter P — Yes, every attempt was made, but 
when they did come,- unfortunately cholera broke out and 
they ran away. 

When did you start the work at Desli P— In the early 
part of the monsoon under forest officers ; it was in July 
1897. 

Before that nothing was done? — We had gratuitous relief. 

Did the people come to the works P — No. When we saw 
people would not come we started some other work for them, 
but their attitude remained the same. 

What kind of works ? — Merely levelling the road. They 
would not come, but eventually they were forced .to come out 
by starvation, and even then they refused to go to work. 
Eventually we put them on money doles. 

What is the cause of their reluctance to go to the works P 
— I think they don’t like to mix with people of the plains. 

Did the plains people treat them with, contempt ? — No. 
They think that the plains people are cunning and that they 
will be cheated. 

Your opinion is that they should be left in the jungles 
so long as they can subsist on the jungle products and 
that they should be given doles afterwards r — Yes. We 
should give them money doles in their own villages. 

How many villages would there be P — About 80 villages 
with 5,900 persons. 

Are these people increasing? — I think they- remain -almo 8 ^ 
the same. I have not noticed any increase among them. 

I sec you recommend that forests should be thrown open 
for the grazing of cattle ; was there much mortality among 
the cattle ? — Yes, a certain amount. 

Were not the forests thrown open for grazing ? — Yes, 
they were. 

In what month ? — I do not remember. 

You say in paragraph 16 of your written note that a pro- 

S ortion of persons who were on the works were decidedly not 
eserving of assistance ; was that proportion large P— No, I 
do not think it was large. It is also very difficult to 
differentiate who is deserving and who is not. 

You mean a certain number of people could have got on 
without coming to the relief works ? — Yes. I am referring 
to a class of people who think that these works are a big 
picnic ; they come, stay foT a short time and then go home. 
It is not a pleasant picnic ? — It is a novelty. 

From what you saw on the works you think the wage 
sufficient? — Yes. 

You think if it did not make them strong it kept them 
going P — Yes. 

In paragraph 20 of your note yon speak of gang-mobarirs; 
who are they P — Hangers-on to the Public WorkB Depart- 
ment contractors. I am not sure whether they wero rela- 
tives of tho subordinate members of the Public Works 
Department. 

Your impression was that they were corrupt ? — Yes, very. 
Did they cut something from the wages of the people P — 
That was not their modus operand i. The wages of tho 
people were paid weekly ; then there was a column showing 
absentees, fines, etc : now this money went to the pockets of 
these gang-moharirs. 

When did village inspection begin ? — In April. 

Yon had lists made out for these villages ? — Yes 5 first by 
tho tna'gnzars, then by Circle Inspectors, and lastly by the 
Ilcvenue officer. 

Reliable lists ? — Yes, fairly. 

In paragraph 21 yon propose having a censns of the 
labouring claws: — Yes, that will he very useful. It is 
very difficult to knew the labouring classes. The pat-wari 
generally keips the oo-upation register in his village, and 
it would U> us. ful to show the number of labourers in the 
-\ir.e register. 

You would include coolies in that ? — Yes. 

Weald yon inrirde weavers' — -Tfcev would be shown under 
t!.» hea l t { awiiatis." 

In paragraph trd you speak of the general exodus of the 
Ix.iuriug wfi.re did they go top— They drifted 


from place to place, and even visited Native States. The 
coolie-catcher got as many as he could. 

How long after that were relief measures taken P — Relief 
measures were taken in January, and the exodus was noticed 
in November and December. 

Had you noticed signs of distress before that P— Well the 
kharif crop -had failed, but it was - expected that the rabi crop 
would be better. 

Any particular signs of distress in 1896 P — Not in my 
part of the district. 

In paragraph 27 (4) you suggest the establishment of 
kitchens at certain centres where one good meal might be 
given to those applying for the same ; would not that lead to 
a great many people not requiring it coming to the kitchen? 
— Yes, a certain proportion would come, but that would be 
very small,, because there is a general objection to cooked 
food, and so only those in real need would come. 

(2£r. Soldemess .) — I gather from paragraph 17 of yonr 
written evidence that piece-work was very unsatisfactory in 
your district. When was it introduced? — I am speaking of 
Harda and Seoul. Piece-work was introduced in September 
on the Harda-Hondia Road. The people complained that 
the contractor substituted large baskets, and there were 
always complaints about measuring the work done. 

What was the result? — I reported the matter to 
Mr. Laurie, the Commissioner. He visited the works along 
with the Executive Engineer. Tho Executive .Engineer 
after enquiring changed the rule. 

Did piece-work drive away people who should have re- 
mained on the works? — Yes. - 

That was the' first time piece-work was tried ? — Yes ; I 
think it would have been better if it had been carried out 
dcpartmentally. 

When piece-work was' started were weakly peoplo . sepa- 
rated ? — Yes. They were separated by the Hospital Assist- 
ant and the officer in oharge. 

Had you task-work and piece-work Bide by side?— So. 
At a distance of 3 miles. 

Were families separated P — It was avoided as much a' 
possible. There were no complaints. 

What was tho result of piece-work P — Tho people did not 
earn enough and consequently left. 

Did you give rewards P — I was against the system of 
giving rewards ; it was stopped. 

Did the managers get the people to do their full task?— 
If tho mate (headman) and gang-moharir looked after them" 
they worked all right, not otherwise. 

Are the works executed in your tahsil useful ? — Yes. 
We have completed one feeder road and one trunk road, both 
useful. Tie fiarda-Handia road is not well done. 

In paragraph 23 of your written evidence you recommend 
villago relief in preference to relief works dnring the 
monsoon. Does yonr recommendation refer to yonr tahsil or 
to the whole district P — My experience is confined to my two 
tahsils. During the monsoons hutting arrangements were 
unsatisfactory, and so it is better to provide tho people with 
work in their own villages. 

Do yon think their health suffered in the rains P — Yes. 

Did the people reside in the camps P — Most of the workers 
went home, but those from long distances remained on tho 
works. Large numbers remained on tho works. 

All through the rains ? — Yes. 

Did you extend gratuitous relief dnring tho rains ? — 

You think yon brought relief to every deserving person ? 
— Yes. 

Was there any difficulty in deciding os. to who was deserv- 
ing to be put on relief r — I have been in the Harda sub- 
division for the last nine ynta, and so I did not find any 
difficulty in settling that point. 

What was the percentage on gratuitous relief P — Two per 
cent. 

If yon had not the works would 2 per cent, bo sufficient r 
—No, it would have gone np to 20 per cent. 

(Mr. Vote). — The wage ^on refer to in paragraph 18 of 
your note is tlie D wage, is rt not P — Yes. 

Did they save anything out of that wage P— No. Th® 
price of grain was 0 to D seers a rupee,. and so 1 do not thins 
it was possible for them to save anything. 
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organized P — This paragraph is more or less an extract from 
an official report. 

In paragraph 37 yon give a table of the death-rate. In 
August 1897 the nnmber became excessively high and ran 
np from 61,445 in July to 80,785 in August. To what cansa 
do yon attribute this sndden increase in the death-rate ?— 
Owing to exposure in the monsoon weather of people in a 
debilitated condition. 

Had the people on works proper shelter ? — In many cases 
considerable attempts were made to shelter them, but it was 
often insufficient. 

Ton visited these works I snppose ? — Yes. 

In what respect were shelters insufficient P — The ground 
is moomm and cotton soil and retentive of moisture, so, 
unless huts are pitched on high ground, they get super- 
saturated and the rain tells on the condition of the shelter. 

YTas the task excessive on the works you visited ?— I don’t 
think it was beyond the capabilities of the workers, except in 
so far as piece-work is concerned. I don’t think piece-work 
is adapted to people in a weakly condition. 

Did the people suffer from insufficient food P "Was the 
wage sufficient to keep them ?— Seemingly hot, because in 
the monsoon towards August and September there were 
reports from various officers that the condition of the 
people was deteriorating. 

(jlfj*. jffolderncss .) — Why in the monsoon?— The diet 
was not sufficient. There was not enough fatty food for 
health. 

(Dr. Richardson.) — Was the clothing deficient as well as 
food ? — Undoubtedly. 

Referring to the table appended to paragraph 37 of the 
note, as far as I can judge, taking the mortality for the 
first four months of 1896 and comparing it with the same 
months of 1S97, if you take the mortality as a ground for 
judging of the distress, the distress was about the same in 
both years P — I would not go as far as that. Very many 
weakly persons must have succumbed in 1896- 

I£ 1896 had been a normal year you could make that 
statement ? — The rates both in 1896 and 1897 were exces- 
sively above the normal. 

And were they due to the same cause ? — Undoubtedly. 

As regards paragraph 40, 1 don’t understand the remark 
that registration was more accurate and imperative than it 
had been? — Orders were issued that the records should be 
as complete as possible. All officers connected with registra- 
tion and minor officials wero warned that accuracy was the 
chief object. 

What effect had that on statistics ? Do you think more 
deaths were recorded than in other years? — The record was 
quite as accurate as in former years. 

You cannot gather from this that more deaths were re- 
ported ? — Undoubtedly not. 

With regard to the remarks in paragraph 43, page 29, 

under the heading " June," that is June 1897, is it not ? 

Yes. 

You say there that the condition of the people on relief 
works was actually deteriorating? — That is the report of the 
local officer. 

You say this was explained by a diminution in numbers 
and on apparent residuum of weakly persons. Why did 
the numbers decrease ? — At that time there were some big 
fairs on. J 


In the same paragragh you say there was difficulty in 
procuring food-grains in Jlandla ? — That is the report of 
the local authorities, not from my own knowledge. 

You don't know how this came about ? — No. 

_ Similarly, on page 30, under ** Jnly,"yoa say that priva- 
tion continued in Manilla, bnt the relief measures muRt have 
lx. n in fall swing then. AVhy did it continue P — I fancy 
thi re were difficulties in Manila' on account of its inacccs- 
tiMIity. 

Do you think that would account far this continued 
scunutsi of di-itrtx;? — Yes. 


there any other difficulty? — Exposure was the great 
uHI.'-nUy, and the people thought it would be better to 
lioir village*. In Mandla the inacre-dbilnv render- 
j provi 1c relief if it had not been previously 
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from which recovery is impossible. Is that the result ' of 
your own observation ?— I think . it is hopeless in certain 
cases, but not certainly impossible. 

Practically it comes to the same thing ? — Yes. 

Would you attribute such deaths to starvation ? — To long 
privation. 

On page 41, in paragraph 59, regarding mortality, you 
give the castes of the people and the death-rate amongst 
them. How is it that the death-rate amongst those describ- 
ed as “ others" is more than double ? — These arc the waifs 
and strays of society who are neglected, and they arc more 
liable to the vicissitudes of climate. .It includes a large 
number of aborigines who certainly suffered much more 
acutely than others during the late famine. 

What was the cause of their suffering more? — Privation. - 
Why out of proportion to others? — Because they had 
nothing to fall back upon. The more or less better classes 
have something to fall back upon, bnt the aborigines have 
no ornaments or other things. 

Are they more averse to avail themselves of help than 
other people P — I think so. They show a greater timidity in 
coming to relief works and dealing with Europeans. 

As regards paragraph 65, are these figures correct P You 
say the mortality was about treble in 1897 ? — The fignres are 
taken fro m the official record, the Sanitary Commissioner's 
report. 

In paragraph 5 of the memorandum on the medical 
arrangements during the famine in the Central Provinces 
in 1896 and 1897, yon describe the instructions given to 
preserve tbe water-supply in a state of purity. Were these 
measures effectual in preventing outbreaks of cholera?— Not 
altogether. 

Were there many such outbreaks? — Cholera was very 
prevalent in 1896 and 1S97. 

In what months? — The usual months in these Provinces; 
in May and Jnne, just before the monsoon. 

You say there was difficulty in disposing of dead bodies- 
Was that on works ? — I don’t think there was any difficulty 
on the works. They were never so numerous. 

Were the bodies of Hindus burnt ? — No doubt. 

And of Mahomedans? — The order was that they should be 
buried. I think these instructions were carried out. 

Were any measures taken to prevent effluvium ? — It was 
ordered that lime should be used. 

Was it used as a matter of fact? — I fancy in the mon- 
soons it would be rather difficult to keep np the supply. 

As regards what yon say about food on page 4, was unsound 
food freqnently detected? — It did not come to my notice. 
I think the food was good. 

You don’t think the health of the people suffered owing to 
an inferior supply P — No ; there was a large import of Burma 
rice, but it was not considered palatable for the people of 
these Provinces unless cooked under steam. 

Was it mere prejudice or a conviction founded on fact ?— 
They afterwards took to it readily. 

Had you sufficient hospital accommodation? — I should 
think excellent. 

You got a free ha, ’ in purchasing medicines and medical 
comforts I suppose P— Quite free. 

_ You say in paragraph 7, on page 6, regarding the preven- 
tion of outbreaks of cholera, the provision of isolation h«T'- 
tals and the maintenance of a strict watch against the poesibw 
introduction of infections disease. Was this found to pre- 
vent the introduction of infections disease? — I think so; 
with the exception of cholera there was no infections disease. 

How did cholera find its way into camps ? — It was due to 
the polluted water-supply. In the Deccan there is a good 
deal of vegetable matter in the water. I think the cholera 
microbe thrives in these waters. Most of the Deccan water 
is taken from boiclis or wells which are extremely polluted. 

Did you attempt to purify this water? — Yes, with per- 
manganate of potassium. 

What is yonr opinion of the cfficiencv of permanganate 
of pe.tassinm as a process for the purification of water ?— I* M 
a useful process I think, hut inert as regards the piyventjcn 
of cholera due to unprotected water-supplies. Re-infeciien 
freqnently oecnrs and the water is as had as ever. 

I°u iqwak in paragriph 8 of relief kitchens in connection 
with relief hospitals for children. When were these kitchens 
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Hhy? — Because the people lad been in an exhausted con* 
dition for .many months, and nntil food-stuffs came into 
the market they were not in a fit state to be sent back to 
their occupations. They had no stocks to fall back opon. 

Did yon consider the conditions on which relief ^was 
given during the rainy months were too deterrent? — I 
I hare not formed an opinion. 

Ton visited Bilaspur in Jnly ; what was the opinion you 
formed as to the extent and depth of distress ? — It was very 
severe. 

Do yon know what it was due to? — I saw more distress 
and emaciation at Bilaspur than in any other parts of the 
Province. 

Canyon give any description of what yon saw? — There 
were large numbers in the poor-houses and cases of excessive 
emaciation and distress were numerous and a system of bring- 
ing numbers to centres of relief had to be adopted. 

Mas that due to .persons refusing to come to relief 
works ? — Yes, to some extent. 

■Were the works not sufficiently distributed ? — I am not 
able to say. 

How many people were there in the Bilaspur poor-houses ? 

About four or five thousand. 

Is the collection of so many people undesirable on medical 
grounds ? — Not if the arrangements are good and if the 
accommodation is well distributed. If sanitary measures 
are taken with regard to the people, there is no difficulty 
in maintaining healthy conditions. 

Still you object to bringing people to centres ? — Yes. 

I think a good many were brought in by the Police r — 
Tes. 

Judging from what you saw, yon thought distress was very 
great in toe district F — Undoubtedly. 

Did yon visit any relief works during the rains ? — Yes. 

I should like to know your opinion as to the general 
health of the workers on relief works during the rains. 
Can they be kepi in good health r — Undoubtedly ; but they 
were living under unfavourable conditions, and, unless better 
arrangements are made, their health must deteriorate. 

."Were the hutting arrangements sufficient? — In same 
cases they were. I think the tendency was to limit the 
accommodation, and sometimes it was apt to be overcrowded. 
Provision was not made for an influx. 

"Were the huts fairly water-tight ? — I think so. 

“Were there outbreaks of epidemic disease in the rainy 
season ? — The only outbreak of disease was before the rains 
where the water-supply was very much polluted. 

Yon said the poor-house ration was increased. Has the 
poor-house ration in the North-Hestem Provinces simi- 
larly increased ? — I have no information. The poor-house 
population was in very good condition in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Has the increased ration due to the state of the people 
when they came in ? — Undoubtedly. 

If you bad to deal with the population in a normal condi- 
tion, would the Code ration be sufficient ? — It is deficient 
in vegetable, acids, oil, salt and fat. 

(President-) — -I see that the death-rate in Balighat Jail 
was very much higher than in any other jail, is there any 
special reason far that ?■ — Yes ; 3 large n um ber of the 
inmates should not have been sent to jail. They were so 
destitute and in such a desperate condition that they should 
have been sent to the poor-house. 

(dfr* Pose-) Has the poor-house at Seoni maintain ed 
by Government or by private charity ?— By private charity 
for a considerable time, and afterwards by Government. 


(Mr. JSoJdtrness .)— When you saw ihe condition rf 
things in Saucer, did ycu_ make any report to the Local 
Government that the district seemed in a very bad ccsJi- 
tioa? — The usual official report was submitted. * 

At once, I presume — I think it was. 

It reached the Administration within a month, I sup- 
pose ? — I cannot say. 

In that report did you specially dwell on the state cf 
things? — 1 reported on the poor-house only. 

(Mr. Fuller.) — With reference to Saucer during tie 
rains of 1SP6-P7, had you any reason to believe that large 
numbers of people were coming in from Gwalior, Bhqa! 
and other States r — No. 

As to the condition of things in the hot weather cf IS?*, 
had yon any reason to believe, either from reports or fen 
personal observation, that relief was being inmffiaently 
granted? — No. 

Are we to take it that the sudden increase in the distress 
at the commencement of the monsoon came to the pro- 
vince ns a surprise? — It was the usual condition of ti? 
season. The mortality is affected by seasonal conditiens in 
all provinces. The mortality reaches its maximum in Arrot 
ana September. 

Did yon at that time think that there would prebstiv 
be a large increase in the mortality during the rains wtia 
could bo met by arrangements made in" the hot weather. 
Had you any idea of changes in the arrangements in tie 
hot weather? — Simply general measures, supporting peep-* 
throughout and maintaining their physical condition. 

So far as came to your knowledge, were the rehji 
measures which were enforced during the hot weather su:> 
cient for that purpose? — I do not think I can fermsn 
opinion on that point. 

Here there any complaints during the hot weather that 
relief was being given insufficiently? — None. 

The mortalitv during the rains in the provinces we fccw 
was not evenly spread. Honld you say that the Hc&s 
District is a very distressed district ? — I think we mart, 
throughout the year, say it was a scarcity district. It 
not considered a famine district, but there was a gms. 
deal of distress. In some parts the distress was very acute- 

Here there any signs reported from Hardha which won’ 
different from other'districts r — There were a goed numbs 
of wanderers from other districts. 

Looking to the fact that in August and September the 
death-rate in Hardha was, respectively, £th and ird cf fast 
of the whole Province, wonld von be disposed to modify year 
opinion that the high death-rate in the rains was aze to 
insufficient nourishment? — I don’t think I have quite sa;i 
so. It affected the death-rate considerably- 

Having regard to the fact that the death-rate was so high 
in some ports of the province, would you be disposed 
draw any conclusion as to the- season Icing an uhheshujf 
one? — It depends npon the distribution of the rainfdj; 
Undoubtedly unseasonable rainfall will cause sickness snl 
mortality. 

The high death-rate was greatly due to climatic cexdi* 
tiers? — -Yes. 

As regards the water-supply on relief works, is it or fed 
not a fact that in many places there was no wafer ks.iT 
except that afforded by nullahs? — Yes. 

Yon are aware that in some places where it was necessity 
to open works there were only springs? — Yes. 

(Afr. Bose.) — Hhen you said there was creat’ distress in 
Hardha, had you any special tahsil in mind? — fling 33 * 
ghat, towards Chanda. 


his. C. H. AIcIvbe, District Superintendent of Police, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Cause of the Famine. 

JSfUFi coHTS been able to gather the cause of tl 
.V ' T* 5 the 531011 or untimely falls of to 
during the years ISO-1, 1S03 and 1S96 ; the crops of this di 


trict depend on the rainfall, and when we have a short faU, or 
the rain is untimely, we have a failure cf crops ; in ISM, iheto 
was rain nearly every month ; the result was rest ; in IS?’ 
the raid also suffered from res: ; in 1S86 the kharif suffered 
first owing to delay in monsoon, then to too much rain with 
a rush, and finally to the monsoon having stopped suddenly 
in August ; and owing to the last-named lause, people were 
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Did you issue any instructions to tie police as to how 
they were to classify privation or starvation? — Instructions 
were issued according to a circular received from head-quar- 
ters. _ 

What was that? — I don’t think I could repeat it. 

At first there were many starvation deaths reported P — 
Yes, they were classed as starvation. 

Then was it found that that classification was wrong? 
— It was found so because we could not say for certain 
when he had had the last meal. 

When did a man die from starvation P — I think it said 
if he had not had sufficient food for three days. 

Was that the original order P — No, the second order. 
At first there were no instructions, and when bodies were 
found the ordinary inquest was held, and the opinion on 
the inquest recorded. 

In Jabalpur 200 persons were returned as having 
diedfrom privation or starvation in January 1897. Were 
these all the result of police inquests? — Yes. Police inquests 
were held in all, cases where the name and residence was 
known. 

Then how was the cause of death of the others ascertained? 
— We had to depend on the village iotioal and. mukad- 
dam. 

That was the first stage. The second stage was an order P 
— The order was issued in December 1896. 

What was that? — The principle was that if a man died 
without food for three days, it was a starvation death. 

In consequence of this did the number of deaths fall off P 
— Only for a time. They fell steadily as soon as we had 
village relief. 

When did they begin to fall? — I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 


Had you anything to do with relief measures in the 
district r— No. 


Did you see any of the relief centres P — I saw them in the 
ordinary course of my duties. 

Were they crowded? — In some cases they were crowded. 
In some cases there were very few on works. 

You say they drew crowds P — -Tillage centres I mean. 
Separate from engineering works. 

There was no fixed task and no means of saying the amount 
of work done P— No. Because it was in the hands of mukad- 
dnms and malguzars. 

Were these relief centres a satisfactory means of relief P — 
I think at first a good many people came who had no right 
to be there. There were some strong men on them. 

Do you consider that they are a satisfactory form of relief ? 
— If properly managed. 

But as yon saw them P — Not at the beginning certainly. 
But latterly they were. 

. Did relief centres continue nil through ? — A certain num- 

ber did. 


You say in your written note that the labouring dassei 
were easy to deal with and would go to works and camt 
there. Did many people live on engineering works P — Then 
were a good many people living on two or three of the works. 

• tho “gricultural classes and artisans could not bi 

induced to go from their villages any distance. Did yot 
notice it yourself P— Yes I noticed it and asked the reasons. 
What were the reasons P— They did not wish to leave then 

hl £ 3 0t ^ cir v ^ a B e Mtes fixed one 
preferred not to go to a distance. 

Was it the same with the cultivators ?— The cultivators 
badacertamnumbcrofcattie tolook after and said they 
could not look after their cattle if they left. The works won: 
afterwards made handier for them and they went to them. 

Do you think that continued aU through— that the culti- 
rating classes did not live on the works? — I think so. 

When the works were thoroughly organized in April 
nrw the work within n reasonable distance of nearly cverv 
village No, I am afraid not. - 

^^. t aSaTtohriL. Pretty WeU? -^ 

Y« ! l i, of village relief P- 

X . 1 mw it, but personally had nothing to do with it. 


Do yon tbink that was a satisfactory means of relief?— 
Very satisfactory. 

Do you tbink the people who were receiving doles were the 
people who were really deserving of them P — At first certain 
numbers came who had no right to them, hut once tho 
thing had been inspected it was put right. 

Were they mostly infirm people and old women tmd 
children P — The majority of them were. 

These people are in ordinary years supported by privato 
charily j 'are they not P — Yes, and by other members of their 
families. 

Now that village relief has been stopped aro these people 
being supported? — Yes, they are all right now. 

You say in your written note the most unpopular work 
was tho breaking of stones on roadsides P — -Yes, that was 
the opinion I gathered from what I saw on the roads. The 
chief reason they said was that it was work for prisoners. 

Is it a sentimental reason do you think P — I think it is 
admittedly hard work for any man to break stones at any 
time. 

' As to orphans, ore Hin dus more ready to take orphans 
than Mahomedans? — That is true. 

(Mr. Bose.) — As regards the last paragraph of your 
written evidence, did you not have a suit instituted against 
you by a coolie contractor P — Yes. - 

What was the object of that Buit. To terrorize. the 
police? — Yes, I suppose so. 

Did that suit fail? — Yes. 

You disposed of a portion of the Charitable Belief Fund? 
— Yes. 

What special form did tho relief take? — I gave out 
clothes, blankets, etc. 

Did you find the people very much in need of clothes ?— 
Yes. 

Yon personally distributed several thousands? — I should 
say nearly E4,000 worth. 

Was that given to deserving objects P — Yes, to the best 
of my ability. . ! 

Could you have given moro if you had bad a larger 
supply? — Yes, I tbink I could have -given much more, 
but there were others also distributing. ' 

(Mr. Fuller.) — You said you had no personal connection 
with the measures taken for famine relief. Did you not, as 
a matter of fact, have some kitchens under you P — Yes, I had 
children’s kitchens. 

How many children were there in the kitchens P— I 
suppose there must have been between 3,000 and 4,000 at 
its highest. 

You said although relief-works wero started relief centres 
were kept up all through ; were these not really hospitals? 
— Eventually. 

Wero these centres worked on tho Publio Works system P 
—Yes. 

From your knowledge of the people, do you think tho 
peoplo who came to relief-works could bo drafted a long 
distnneo from their homes, for instance, could yon droit 
them SO miles of£P — I think experience showed that in one 
or two cases they ran hack when drafted very far. 

Had you any experience of peoplo bolting P — Yes, attic. 
Bilbari Cbaka work. 

(President.) — In wbat month P — March 1897. 

A question has been raised whether legislation is 
or necessary to enable tho policcto compel starving 
to go to poor-houses and to justify their keeping people in 
poor-houBCs against their will. Haro yon nny opinion in 
the matter? — No, I have not. As a matter of fact taf 
police did practically arrest tho people. They took them 
to poor-houses or woiks if they were fit for work, onu u 
they were in a really had state, they were then earned to 
poor-houses. That was done in the case of wnndcrcrs only- 
In tho case of local villagers they were taken to their 
homes. 

Taking all tho pros and eons into consideration are 
yon or not disposed to consider that legislation was ncccssaiyt 

—No i we have had no difficulty. 
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much deteriorated, and las cultivation, the suspensions 
should be realised by three annual instalments- And the 
rents suspended should also be collected in s imil ar - stal - 
ments. 

212. The malguzars charge interest on overdue^ arrears of 
rents, but, in my opinion, they should not do it, for the 
Government does not charge any interest on suspended 
revenue, and there seems no cogent reason why the malguzars 
tti-vng advantage of the concession at the hands of Govern- 
ment should not extend the same concession to their tenants. 

213. I am not aware whether Government has power 
to direct suspensions of rents in estates held free of revenue ; 
hut, in my opinion, it should necessarily have such powers, 
inas much as when suspensions of revenue are made iu 
revenue-paying estates, the corresponding rents of tenants 
are also suspended, and when the rights of tenants of 
revenue-free estates are in all respects identical with those 
in the malguzari villages, I do not see any Teas on why the 
former should not be benefited by the concessions of rent 
suspensions as given to the tenants of other villages. 

214. The proper treatment is immediate remission. 

215. As far as my knowledge goes, the indebtedness of 
purely agricultural malguzars and tenants has. more than 
doubled. In the generality of cases in this district loans 
have been taken on such high rates of interest as must involve 
ultimate ruin to the borrower. 


As TO THE USE MADE OF FORESTS. 

216. Some steps were actually taken for throwing, open 
the forests to the poor for edible products, dry frnit and 
grass; and these .measures were thus very beneficial in 
saving human life from otherwise inevitable starvation. 

217. It would have been still more beneficial if State 
forests had been thrown open to purely agricultural classes 
for free grazing. The remissions of the grazing dnes 
would lave been a thorough boon instead of the suspensions 
given in this district. 

21S. No such operations were undertaken in this district. 

219. jUahua, achar, tendu, aonla, roots, plums (ber) and 
various kinds of edible leaves and fraits. 

As TO OBPHAXS. 

221. At the end of famine enquiry should be made in 
villages of their residence if any of their relations or caste- 
fellows are willing to take them in. If none of such persons 
comes forward, then they should be entrusted to local 
bodies of their co-religionists; and if no such community 
agrees to accept them, they may he ottered to any person 
or persons undertaking to support them. 

221. Government should continue to support them unless 
adequate means are found for their support, or until they 
come of age to earn their own livelihood. 


As TO TEIViTE CHARITABLE BELIEF AS ADSILIAHT TO 
State belief. 


222. The objects referred to in this question seem to be 
sufficiently exhaustive. Ihave uo suggestion to make. 

223. They, in my opinion, supplement the Government 
relief. 

224. In my opinion the second object should stand thus; 
" Maintaining orphans after the famine is over until they 
are suitably provided for, or becomo self-supporting.” 

223. Yes. 


226. In my opinion the Government should provide them 
with food, and the Charitable Fund with clothing. 

227. Yes; undoubtedly. 

223. Not to any marked extent. The benefit to tho dis- 
tressed far outweighs the little loss, if any, to the well-to-do 
traders. One such shop was opined in the Seoni town and 
no complaint about its having injured private trade ever 
reached my ears. 

22?. The shop was mainly intended for tho relief of tho 
rea.iT n~-dy, and thus it could not affect tho prevailing 
mar Aft rates. r b 


elective to their man if c 
V e y unV , h ** h * Xn that relief should 
hZV' .l'' Mi*’ ri--” beginning °f tho agricultural seise 
even ‘-•o-.g.-. .1 the scutes*, at tho time. 

_31. -t-wi. ...nristi who Lave neitbermeans nor credit. 
222. No. 


233. Yes. I have seen instances in which assistance was a 
really beneficial supplement to the takavi advances, which 
did not fully satisfy the requirements detailed in this 
question. 

234. Yes. It really relieved persons who could otherwise 
get little or no asastance from Government. 

235 and 236. The nature and extent of relief in tins dis- 
trict may be described as follows : — 

Under Objects I and II relief was given (a) to inmates of 
poor-house and orphanage, persons working in a relief-camp, 
children's kitchen and patients in hospitals in the shape of 
clothing and extra diet ; (6) relief to persons in the town and 
in the interior of the district in the shape of clothes and 
blankets ; (c) blankets to travellers. The number of persons 
relieved under these two heads is 85,561 at a cost of 
Bs. 18,754-1-8. 

Belief under Object HI was given as under — (o) cash 
monthly allowances' to the respectable poor; (5) a cheap- 
grain shop was also opened. The number of persons entered 
under this head is 2,675 at a cost of Bs. 2,293-4-6. . 

Belief under IV was given for seed, subsistence and 
purchase of bullocks. The number of persons relieved under 
this head is 19,253 at a cost of Bs. 1,10,948-2-7. 

237. Warm blankets in the cold season evoked the greatest 
gratitude of the recipients. 

233. The cheap-grain Bhop afforded the greatest amount of 
good at the smallest cost to the Fund. 

239. Yes. 

' 240. Yes ; certainly. 

241. The approximate area so sown in this district u 
detailed below : — 

Acres 45,454 under kharif crop. 

,, 11,457 under rabi crop. 

As to the food stocks and deices. 

2S3a. There -was no appreciable difference. In my 
opinion the trade was not so brisk as could have been 
expected from high prices ruling at the time, because (1) 
the traders knew that the prices throughout the Provinces 
were nearly the same, and this deterred them from risking 
their capital; (2) the grain stock in this district was not in 
excess of the actual requirements of the district, and where 
they had a little surplus they did not consider it safe to 
dispose of it, fearing future failures from the panic caused 
among the agricultural classes by successive failure of preced- 
ing crops ; (3) the trading bania class was slow in dis- 
posing of their stock in hopes of getting higher prices m 
future, having in view the steady rise in prices; (4) to a 
certain extent grain-dealers were apprehensive of their grain 
being looted in transit by starving people. 

2S5. In towns and big villages where the food stocks 
were generally adequate, grain could ordinarily be purchased 
at the market rates, but in rural tracts people baa to P nr ‘ 
chase generally at higher prices. 

2S8. Fortunes were made by a few grain traders dnnng 
high prices. They were generally banins, and also some well- 
to-do agriculturists who had surplus stock. 

290. Some of the well-to-do malguzars and tenants had 
surplus private stocks of food-grain which they generally 
sold during famine. 

291. Yes. 

293. The habit of storing food-grain in pits, etc., h** 
appreciably diminished owing to the increased facilities ter 
trade by opening out of the country. 

2P4. Yes ; undoubtedly. 

295. The proprietors, etc., got relief which preserved them 
from starvation. 

296. Agricultural and labouring classes. 

297. The inability of the distressed people to bur at high 
prices was principally duo to want of labonr and eapira 1 * 
Yes; because there were no poisons who were willing 10 
lay out their capital on any sort of work. 

298. No; because there was no demand for labour. 

392. The jewelry^ brass pots and cattle were sold on* 
much more extensive srale as the famine was more acute, 
and the fall in silver did not in the least deter the distressed 
people from selling their silver articles. 

303. The prices could not have been lowered withoa. 
damaging ordinary trade. 
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tlie quantity may not be enough to support them for more 
than a day. 

In reply to question 215 you 6tate that the rates of 
interest were high ; what were the rates? — At the rate 
of 2 per cent, per month. 

Did the malgnzais give any relief to their tenants? — 
No. 


Did you observe gold and silver ornaments on the person 
of the women of the agriculturists generally during the 
time that this distress lasted?— They do not generally have 
gold ornaments as far as I could ascertain. As for silver 
ornaments, the poorer cultivators had parted with them and 
had none at the time. 


The Bet. De. Johnson, Methodist Episcopal Church Mission, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Before offering any remarks on a few of the many ques- 
tions submitted by the Famine Belief Commission, I desire 
to express my very high admiration of the. Government, 
which took in hand and so successfully carried forward, at 
Buch heavy expenditure in money and almost unparalleled 
efforts on the part of its officers, one of the greatest and most 
humane undertakings recorded in the world’s history. Truly 
to meet such an emergency shows very able statesmans h ip 
and great devotion to God and humanity. 

*71 and 72. The distance at which distressed villagers may 
be required to attend relief-works, I would say when they 
return every night to their villages, up to four miles, the 
coming and going to he allowed for in the working hours, 
counting three miles to the hour ; and when accommodation 
is provided at the relief-works six or seven miles, so. that the 
different relief-works might be twelve or fourteen miles apart. 
Of course, density of population and many other circumstan- 
ces might modify the distances very much. lVhen able-bodied 
labourers refuse to go the distance indicated, I would not 
think it necessary to offer other relief. If, however, it were_ 
possible, it would be much better for the people to return to 
their homes for the night. To properly provide for them at 
the relief-works, great expense would be required for hutting, 
blankets, etc., otherwise, suffering and sickness and death 
mnst be greatly increased. 

73. Under the circumstances indicated, I would recom- 
mend conveying labourers to distant works of importance 
when good accommodation could be provided for them, and 
capable persons from their own neighbourhood could be sent 
in charge of them. 


Task-Work. 


85 and 86. 1 do not think this kind of work suitable for 
famine-relief, not in the case of any, especially with the 
superintendence which has to he depended upon in this 
country. The people who will do the work most satisfac- 
torilv — and who will probably get a large part of it — will 
hardly he subjects for famine-relief at all, but know how to 
secure the favour of their fellows in immediate chaTge ; while 
those not so strong, but those for whom the work and relief 
is intended, are turned nway, and wander about until unable 
to work at all and have to go to the poor-house and die of 
starvation. The object being to give relief and save life 
rather than to secure the greatest possible amount of labour 
which onnot be done by task-work. 

124 — 12G. I think payments should bo daily. On estab- 
lished works, however, they might he made once in two days. 
I would.say have the moharrirs make the payments under 
supervision, and not increase the establishments with cashiers, 
who would al«o require supervision. 

131. It would he very difficult to deride tho ratio of 
farome-.ahour to work done at ordinary rates; nor do I 
think it important to establish any such ratio; while tho 
■pjop.e should be required to do a reasonable amount of work, 
the object is to rive relief and save life, not the market- 
value of the work done. 

Persons admitted to the work before thev become oma- 
eaii-d and weak, may he able to do full work, and shonld bo 
required to do to ; hut by far tho greater number will in 
Ja*t be able to do hut comparatively little work. 


As to Sunday, a day of rest, I wonld pay the same a« 
jn. 1 on w, riling days. I would pay two’ days' wages cv 
ba'-urear evening, that is, for Saturday and 'Sunday. 1 
Wi* our pra-ti-e during the late famine. I wonld c 
V.- ,r ; r U . v for s-v.wal reasons: (1) be -ante i 
V. Vi" " ,f ‘ ' r-'u frr man ; (l!l bemnv man needs , 

s’ • * .’;; T : n f,T f' 4 - : *S1 h--v:*- people can do more w 
re-ting tvery e -Tenth day, and do it h-t 


than though they worked every day in the month, and tier 
will enjoy oetter health and keep in better condition gen- 
erally. This is not simple" theory, but something which has 
been tested to my entire satisfaction. In the late famine 
many Hindus and Mahomedans, both labourers and over- 
seers, were, to my certain knowledge, very anxious to have 
Sunday as a day of rest. The observation of Sunday as a 
day of rest not only meets the Divine approval, hut the 
approval of men of all religions. 

155. Decidedly- not. 

156. Certainly I would. 

193. I think a limited number of relief-kitchens, care- 
fnlly located, very useful for children and people who are 
not caste -bound. They, however, cannot take the place of 
home-relief, nor is it desirable to have them in connection 
with relief-works. As to undertaking to maintain a suffi- 
cient number of kitchens to servo all dependant persons, it 
would neither be possible nor desirable. 


Orphans. 

220. I think the former practice of Government of 
making famine orphans over to recognized orphanages, 
where the managers are willing and able to receive and pro- 
perly care for them, is the best possible way of providing for 
them. 

221. I believe the practice of giving aid to orphanages, 
for famine or other orphans made over to them proper and 
just, and that it is very desirable that the practice be conti- 
nued. I knew of no case where that aid has been given to sneh 
orphanages during the recent famine. Aid from the Man- 
sion House Fund has been given to a number of orphanages 
receiving famine orphans, and I understand that the balance 
of the Mansion Honse Fund is to be used in aid of snen 
orphans, which must meet the approval of all right-thinking 
persons. I would not say that Government shonld give addi- 
tional aid to the orphans nided from the Mansion Bouse 
Fund during the time such aid is being received, but after 
that is exhausted I certainly think it very appropriate and 
proper that Stato aid shonld bo granted to the orphans 
then remaining. 

224. I think it very desirable that private aid of all kinds 
shonld he encouraged. Parties sufficiently interested to pve 
money and time would only bo too glad to eo-opornte with 
Government in such a wav as to be helpful in tho great 
work of "affording relief, and that without friction or less- 
A little consultation, possibly proposed by the Government 
representative, wonld be all that is necessary to secure nM* 
mony throughout. I would suggest that Government might 
secure very valuable help from the Missions in the country, 
generally for superintending and managing all kinds ot 
relief-measures. It may be thought there wonld be oppw* 
tion to this through fear of proselytising influences, but 
where Missionaries have carried on relief-measures of all 
kinds, there has been no sneh fear among the people 
are always most eager to avail themselves of tho aid of every 
kind given, — relief-works, kitchens, and in tho homes, tar 
beyond the ability of the Missionaries to meet, though large 
snms of money are expended. 

343. I am of opinion that in the case of a widespread 
famine, it would he very desirable indeed for Government to 
import grain from other countries for nse at relief-centres 
and for the very poor. If I may he allowed I wonld sugPq 
that the Government aslc the Government of the Unite' 1 
States to arrange with Jlai'way Companies there tocarrv 
grain for famine-relief purposes to the seaports at reduce* 1 
rates, say lialf ordinary rates ; and also to enter into arrange” 
ments with a nnmber of Steamship Companh-s to carry such 
prain^ to this country at like reduced rates. I believe J- 
practical and very desirable to enter into those orTangemep 1 
at cner, and he ready for emergencies when they come. "*• 5 


• it- 


lr.o.tcr< 7 
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Yon say in answer to question No. 85 that you don’t 
think piece-work snitahlo for famine relief. Did. you. see 
any instances of piece-work? — It is more pointing to a 
general principle. I think piece-work on _ relief-work has a 
tendency to call people away from therr fields. I have 
understood that the object of Government was to keep people 
in their fields. With this system those who are needy nro 
crowded ont. 

Would you prefer task-work where everybody is sure of 
a wage? — No. 

From your csporionco on relief-works did you find it 
possible to get a fair amount of work from labourers P — 
Those able to work. 

You did not fine them heavily and continuously P — Wo wero 
not severo on them. 

Do you think you got ns much work as could bo reasonably 
expected? — Yes. The people employed wore people not fit to 
do heavy work. Thoy were generally in an emaoiated con- 
dition. 

Did you see people on Government relief-work P — Yes. 

_ In what condition were they? Were thoy in that condi- 
tion or moro . able-bodied P — I think more able-bodied. I 
think tho greater proportion of those who came to us were 
worse physically than those on Government rolief -works. 

Yon say that by far tho greater nnmher of pooplp on 
relief-work will be able to do but comparatively little 
work. Docs that Tcfcr to tho ordinary worker who comes 
for employment to relief-work P — A very great many of thoso 
who camo when the famino became bad wore in that condi- 
tion. That is my observation. 

You say in answer to question No. 193 with refer- 
ence to relief kitchens “ they, however, cannot take tho placo 
of home relief, nor is it desirable to have thorn in connection 
trith relief-works.” Would yon extend that to children's 
kitchens also P — I would let the guardians look aftor thorn 
and give thorn something additional for tho support of tho 
children. 

Yon think that if money wero given to parents they 
would spend it properly P — I think that is a difficult ques- 
tion. 1 think 1 would loavo it that way. 

With regard to yotir answer to question No. 221. Have 
you received a number of orphans in your Mission P — Yes. 

Have yon received anything for their future support from 
the Fund P — We received a sum from tho Mansion House 
Fund before, but arc not receiving anything now. 

Have you applied for a grant for their futuro mainten- 
ance P — Yea. 

You hnve not been refused P — No. 

(Dr. Richardson). — You are a Doctor of MedicinoP — 
Yes. 

Did you lmve charge of auy hospital heroP — No. 

Did nnv cases of death from starvation como to your 
notice — Yes : n number of cases that I would nttributo to 
starvation. I was not however present at tho post-mortem. 

On what evidence do you goP— On tho utterly emaciated 
rondjticn of the people. One died in my compound and 
anol her on the roadside close by. I was morally cortain the 
death was from starvation. 

Yon think the numbers were considerable; do you P— 
Yes. 

W l a* was the ml nre of the chief disease tho people were 
suflrnng from? — Diarrhoea. Cancrura oris was exception- 


ally had amongst the children, and a number of tho orphans 
wo took in died from it, and so thoy did wherever children 
wore congregated. 

Have you any theory as to tho oause of esnomm oris P— 
No, it is not sufficiently matured. 

What was tho causo of tho diarrhoea P — I think it was 
from the general diseased condition of tho liver and spleen. 
I have understood from dissection that thore was ulceration 
of the bowels, but I was not present at tho post-mortem. 

Did fever prevail in tho years 1896 and 1807? — There 
was n good deal moro than the average. 

Was there any poouliar malignancy about tho fover ?— 
Yes ; sometimes it ran quickly and fatally. 

From your observations do you think that it was con- 
tagious or was it tho ordinary malarial fover of tho season P 
— I don’t think it was contagious, but somotimes it was 
very fatal. 

Did it attack people of all conditions P Thoso well off as 
well os poorly conditioned folks P — It was found among all 
olasses, but not in samo dcgroc. 

You don’t think it was of any Bpecifio nature P— No, Ihavo 
seen the samo kind of fover often at tho closo of tho rains at 
Shahjohanpur. I had fifty boyB down with it in a day. 

Did most of thoso boys recovor under treatment P — Yes. 

(Mr. Bose). — You got a consignment of American wheat 
for this Division P — Y es. 

Was it a largo quantity P — [Tho witness in reply handed 
in a printed oopy of cortain correspondence on tho subject of 
the distribution of the grain.]* I had to rccoivo tho con- 
signment at Calcutta and distribute it. 

This statement covors tho ontiro quantity that came 
through you to this distriot P — No. I received tho wholo 
cargo at Calcutta and sent it out all over tho country. 

How woro tho other cargoes for the Central Provinces dis- 
tributed P — There was ono wagon load sent to Kamptce. A 
number went to Bilnspur and Baipuv for tho intermediate 
station of Bisrampnr. Eighteen wagons went to Nnisuigh" 
pur district. Ono to Hoshnngahad, throe to Sangar and 
three to Bina. 

I boliovo somo quantity wont to Khandwa P — Yes, and to 
Akola and other places along the lino there. 

As far os you hovo been nblo to mako out, it was readily 
takon up by tho pcoplo P— Very readily. 

It consisted mainly of maizo P — Tlicro were 300 tons of 
rye, but tho great built was maize. 

In all, bow much was distributed in tho Central Provinces i 
can you toll mo approximately P — I can send in the figures. 

(Mr. Sutler ). — What rato did you pay tho workers on your 
relief-work P How did you rogulato tneir wages P — We adop- 
ted tho Government rate ns far ns possible. There wero re- 
ductions made towards tho close moro rapidly than on onr 
works. 

Did you as a matter of fact find that tho wngo on work’ 
was a reasonable ono, and did tho men improve sufficiently ‘ 
— Y’e3, they improved very nicely. 

And that holds good for the rains ns well ns for the hot 
weather P — YYo gave them blankets in tho rains however. 

(President). — Did they on yonr works got tho minimum 
wago or higher P The Government rates nro B n ; 77 
Perhaps you don't knowP — 1 am not aware of the B anil V 
wages. In tlio main our wago was from 4 to 8 pice. 


Hit Till i-lnr IUt.tir.n Da«, Chairman, District Council, and President, Municipal Committee, Jabalpur, called 1° 

anil examined. 


(The gave ids i-vhh-nw in the vernacular.) 

t pit in written statement of evidence. 
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■ 27- besides cooked food in kitchens and money doles, 

3 gratuitous relief was given in poor-houses, bnt in my 
humble opinion the two former were given at a very late 
period of the distress, and would have been much more bene- 
ficial, had the system been started at an earlier period of 
famine. 

28- In my opinion, the rales on the subject were very 
strictly observed. 

29. In my opinion, gratuitous relief was not commenced 
early enough, nor has it demoralized the people in any 
way. 

31. Famine loans were offered, bnt, as far as my 
knowledge goes, a very infinitesimal amount was taken, as 
the terms and conditions of the repayment of the leans were 
saeh as prevented people from taking advantage of them. 
The scarcity having lasted for successive years, not only the 
cultivating bnt also the land holding classes were im- 
poverished, and consequently were not in .a position to incur 
any liabilities. Suspensions and remissions were granted, 
bnt I am not in a position to give exact figures ; bnt, as far 
as I am aware, it was only given when it was found 
absolutely impossible to recover the arrears due. 

32. It will be difficult, if not utterly impossible, for tbe 
land-bolding and cultivating classes to recover their former 
positioa, even within the next 15 years. 

33. Tbe relief measures prescribed in the Code are so far 
defective, that nothing permanently beneficial is the oat- 
come of such labour. Instead of breaking metal and con- 
structing new roads, which cannot in future be maintained, 
it wotdd have been better, if the efforts of every one of the 
distressed people were directed to embankm ent of fields, 
excavation of tanks and works of a like nature ; the agricul- 
tural community and thereby the general community would 
have been benefited to a large extent, and perhaps tbe 
workers themselves would take more interest in the work than 
they do in metal-breaking. 

Extent to which departures hare been made from fie 

Famine Code. 

39. Belief-works under Department of Public 'Works, and 
relief-works under Civil Officers, poor-house, kitchens, and 
doles in money and food : the two latter were, however, 
started, in my opinion, rather late. We ourselves finding that 
there were large numbers of indigent poor in the city of 
Jubbulpore opened a poor-house at our own expense’for 
about 303 inmate?, and maintained it fur three months. 

40. As "Vice-President and President of the Juhbulpore 
Municipality, the relief-works started within the Juhbulpore 
Municipal limits were under my imm ediate control ; more- 
over, a poor-house was established by us, and I was instru- 
mental in establishing a poor-house in the city, which at first 
was maintained from private subscriptions and Municipal 
grants, and subsequently t3ken over by the Administration. 

Stlif-Workt. 

53. As President of the District Council, I am of opinion 
that the funds will not suffice for the up-keep of the roads. 

55. Utterly useltfss. 

57. I think village tanks are certainly much more suit- 
able forms of relie! labour than stone-breaking, and if 
constructed so as to be ntilized for irrigation purposes, they 
would enhance the land revenue. On this subject I quote 
below a letter I addressed to the Local Administration : — 
“ With reference to year endorsement Mo. 2605, dated 14th 
msiant. forwarding copy of a letter Mo. -100, dated 9th idem, 
from the Commissioner, Juhbulpore Division, in which that 
oncer directs that the Council should be asked to state 
exactly what they wish to see dens as regards the construc- 
tion of irrigation and other works as protective measures, I 
am directed to state that what the Council would have 
wi-ied to hare sofa undertaken, was the construction of 
a car.a’ cr mr.a’ v cither by the bunding up and utilizing the 
many sm-vl streams and nnilas which intersect the district or 
1 y ex-avaticn. It is too late, however, to undertake any 
*n-.. w,rk new, hut without being alarmists, the Council 
r-V V 1 ,; that there is nothing to show that the next 
i.-ar-.; an I • rahi ' will be bumper crops. On the centrarv, 
"" rr-oat.ir.dleati'ns are that there will be an early 
m- ,y.,a, xrirb frehv’lr an early cessation of the rains 
r-su.iir c tr. a r-cmr .**< short crop. Moreover, owing to 
r 1 '--, •>-..»** t £ »-i mb, plough-cattle, etc., 
,!r •' T ' u.d !e to supuos.* that the area under rrep 
W... .irg y r-.-rra--*. an d f-r ti-w r.-s*cns the Conn -il are 
r-rui.-.y c. c- a-, vn that steps si mil at cues be taken to 


prepare and keep in readiness a programme of irrigation . 
works to be undertaken by relief labour, in case of necessity 
arising, although it is now too late to undertake any large 
irrigation work. Tbe Council are of opinion that- much cun 
still be done, not only to improve tbe water-supply of the 
villages, but to utilize, where circumstances permit, the 
water-supply for irrigation purposes. A large mass of 
information and statistics were collected, the Council believe, 
for the construction by carcee or beaari labour of wells aad 
tanks under the Village Sanitation Act. This information is 
to band, and wells and tanks can at once be undertaken in 
villages listed as requiring them, and there is still two to 
two and-a-half months during which this form of labour 
can still be carried on. There is another form of relief 
labour which might he undertaken and which does not need 
technical skill, cir, the bunding of fields." 

To sum up. 

The Council wish to see : — 

(1) A programme of irrigation works in the -shape cf 
canals, etc., prepared and kept ready to be undertaken in 
the future if necessity should arise. 

(2) Sinks and wells, tbe bunding of nallas and small 
streams, both for irrigation and drinking purposes, put b 
hand at once. 

(3) Bunding of fields undertaken. 

The Council understand that a census of -all relief- . 
workers has been or is about to be taken, and it should cct 
be difficult to send back to their respective villages men ra 
relief works to be employed on relief-works undertaka m 
the village, or tbe villagers of contiguous villages miriit be 
utilized to construct tanks and wells in each other’s vilissss- 
Tn the case of embanking fields, if it is considered tlat tics 
work should not be carried out indiscriminately, the fields 
of the poorest raiyats and those that have been brovgl. 
next door to beggary, by the succession of had crops, ungJ 
be undertaken. 

Tbe bunding of their fields will help to bring then back 
to their former status. 

The Council are sure that malgnzars will readily test 
forward to render such assistance as lies in their powers 
help in looking after and supervising the construction W 
wells, the excavation of tanks, the bunding of mIIhsm 
embankins of fields. The Council think that the breaks, 
of “gitti’ Y is a work which might as usefully be caxn« 
out during the rains. I have roughly outlined wla. tie 
Council would wish to see done, and the Council trust tea* 
they will have your strong support of the measures propost, 
by them. ' . 

59 (2). I am, strongly of opinion that relief-woTfesb 0 * 
be undertaken in a village itself and supervised mther 
zoalgnzais or a Committee of tbe well-to-do residents Ca 
village with tbe patwari as Secretary to Committee. 

60. Little or nothing has been done towards ^** ■£*? 
ration of tanks during the past famine as far as I am a 

61. Mone, so far as I am aware. Please see mj 

referred to in para. 57. . « 

62. Irrigation works would certainly enhance t-e Ji - 
of crops. 

63. It would be advisable if a special office wsrs 
deputed for this duty. 

67. There are very many small streams in the J^bri^ 
pore District, such as the Goar, Hiran and o.ncrs,^*- 
might perhaps be usefully bunded for irrigation parpoa-- 

Lorae and small works and the distance it*" 

71. (a) One mile. 

(£•) Five miles. 

72. Mo. as in a very short time these would be 

to a condition which would necessitate their being gv - 
tously relieved at their homes. 

73. Mo. 

77 and 77 (a). Yes. 

73. Mo, the establishment is not large enough. 

£2. Yes, dciing the rainy and cold weather. 

12D. Met less than 1,500 and not more than 2,000- ^ 

ISO. This is absolutely necessary and should he E ir '- a 
all children seder the age of 10. 
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- for, as a rule, cultivators arc chary to borrow from Govern- 
h ment, becanso repayment to Government is attended with 
Greater inconvenience than to a money-lender to whom no 
Sin repay on altered terms, and in case of non-payment of 
, an instalment dne, the lender wonld give him a farther grace, 
or even advance a farther snm with the hope of the rccoveiy 
of the whole debt, and when they have not the means to repay, 
they in snch cases wonld prefer going on to the relief-works. 


maintenance of orphans, and towards relieving poor bat res- 
pectable persons. 

287. Pood and clothing. 

239. Certainly. 

240. Yes. Under this head I cannot help bnt remark that 
the people of India aro over grateful for the help rendered by 
the charitable people of England in India’s great distress. 


Suspensions and- Eemissions of Land Eeuenue. 


207. I believo only about three and-a-qnarter lakhs have 
been suspended up to date in parts of the districts affected by 
tho tato famine, and this merely 
Rcretrao demand. Cesses. represents the difference between 
the former (a) and current (5) 
settlement demands. Tho system 
on which either remissions or sus- 
pensions havo been granted has, I 
understand, not been uniform, e.g., 
in the case of a wealthy malguzar paying up the Government 
demand, no remissions or suspensions hove been granted ; or, 
in other words, remissions and suspensions havo been granted 
on the status of tho malguzar, and not on tho necessities or 
circumstances of tho cultivatora. 


(а) Last Settlement 

about .675.010 40,000 

(б) Current Settle- 

ment nbout 
000,003 . . 78.000 


208. Legislation apparently is necessary to ensure that the 
relief thus given reaches tho cultivating tenants. 

209. Ecmissions and suspensions not hnving been made in 
time, they had no appreciable effect in cither keeping thorn 
away from relief-works or from falling into debt. 

210. Under the recent remissions of assessment, both reve- 
nue and rent being fixed comparatively higher than at tho 
last settlement, it is reasonable to snpposc that tho revenue 
will not be recoverable without pressing heavily on the lands 
holders and indirectly on the cultivating classes. 

212. Ko ; it does not carry interest, nor ought it. 

215. I cannot say to what extont private indebtedness of 
the landowning and cultivating classes has inorcascd. But 
this much I can say that indebtedness has considerably in- 
creased. Yes, in certain cases there is no donbt that tho 
recent famine has irretrievably rnmed_ landholders ; and in 
this connection I would refer the Commission to tho Court of 
Wards for actual figures for whom the Court had to borrow, 
In many instances ultimata ruin will bo tho result. 


Mortality during Famine. 

248. To obtain any accurate and reliable information on 
this point, it will be necessary to take another census at once, 
otherwise any information given wonld be merely based on 
unreliable data. Many villages since the recent famino have 
been almost wholly depopulated. Tho ratio of deaths per 
thousand of population will be-found to be us noted below i— 




Population ab pee Census 
on 1891; 749,302. 


Tear. 

Deaths. 

ATOrago per 
thousand. 

1893 


22,657 

30 

1304 

• ••••• 

20,374 

89 

1B95 

• •••la 

30,421 

40 

1B90 

• •!«•• 

47,209 

03 

1897 

■ • • a a • 

63,977 

- 71 


249. As no statistics appear to havo bocn maintained, no 
definite figures can bo given ; but tlioro is no doubt many 
deaths were duo directly and indirectly to famine. 

251. Yes. 

255. Yes. Parents abandoned their children, f,c., they 
gayo them over to tho well-to-do persons for support. 


Pressure of Population. 
259, Tho population of oensus taken in — 


The Use made of Forests. 

210. Porosis were thrown open for tho free collection of 
edible roots, fruits, grass and fuel ; hut here also, in my 
linmblo opinion, tlicso measures wero given effect to rather 
Into. 

217. Yes. 

218. Kot that I nm aware of. 

219. Edible roots and fruits. 

Orphans. 

220. They should, ns far as possible, he handed over to 
such of their co-religionists as am willing to take thorn ; tho 
remainder should he maintained in State orphanages. 

221. In my opinion, payment should continue tobomndo 
from the State till such time as the orphans arc able to earn 
for themselves, and, as far as possible, no prosclytism should 
be permitted. 

Private Charitable Eeliefas Auxiliary to State Eelitf. 

227. The firm of which I am one of the principals, was 
instrumental in opening etieap-gmin shops In the city, both 
on otir own account and through money supplied from the 
Indian Charitable Knuds ; anil I can from personal knowledge 
ray that they proved a success and supplied a pressing want. 

223. Tlie opening of cheap-grain shops certainly entails 
1m on private jrtalnilinVnt. tench shops were started in this 
and In certain cr.-'-i proved a decided loss to private 
tnii rs. 

22;’. Y«-\ O-.e fj.-ntng of the"' shops lad the effect of pro- 
r. ntlr.g f'fe.1 rai‘ ! i"* <■( rat.s ; but, not being numerous 
or l! .• adtuntatr ■» w, re r.'t wid. .-pnad. 

t-‘>. IMj. O ■ rid certainly l,e givi n just before tho com- 
rr.-r wf-rs-t < ( the agti.-n’.tnial r -a.' >n. 

5M..TI »t 1 vre ,\r;’.i d a r».-fsl pr.rpe ,e in mpplernent- 
mg rrtur. 1 , C. »•— 1 grain, pi e-gh-ealtle, •• kfcawai,” 


1071. 1831. 1SD1. 

823,859 607,233 740,383. 

According to this, tho present popnlation should bo 816,512, 
but if a census wero taken now, thero is not the slightest 
doubt that tho population will shew a considerable doorcase. 

2G4. The area under food-grain has not increased with tho 
inoroased popnlation, 

206. Tho wages of labouring classes, owing to emigration 
and deaths on account of tho famino, increased ; tho wages of 
tlio villago labourers havo consequently increased, thus entail- 
ing oxtrn expenso on malgnzars and lessening their profits 
from their villages. 

270. As these Provinces are sparsely populated, the land 
will bear an increase in popnlation. 

Ordinary Food of the People. 

273. By tho well-to-do labourers and artizans in towns 
wheat, rice, dhal, arliar, massoor and moong, also milk and 
ghee. In villages whoro wheat and rico nro only grown, tlioy 
use both. In forest villages whero tho kbavif erops arc only 
grown, thoy use kodo and kutld. 

274. Snch as arc in good circumstances cat two meals a day, 
others havo only ono meal a day ; bnt during tho rcoent 
famine all found it difficult to get even ono meal a day. 

275. In tho absenco of tbo ordinary food-grains during tlio 
recent famine, the pcoplo had to content themselves with oil- 
cakes, roots, and the bark of trees, and even this they fonnd 
it difficult to procure at times. 

270. These substitutes arc neither palatable nor digcstiblo, 
but necessity ,nd starvation compel them to cat these. 

277. Tlioy have no objections, and willinglv cat any grain 
which Is given them when so pressed by necessity* 

278. ' ire, dhal and wheat, and at the latter, milk and 
fa5o. 
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■ a day volunteered similarly to work at 2 annas and 2| 

1 1 annas a day, Women ana children who used to get l* and 
1£ annas a day willingly placed their services at If and 
- l| annas a day. 

In vonr replv to question Xo. l'/o you say that tl in* 
sufficient food "'was served out by the poor-house relief. 
AVhat reason have von to say so:— The inmates of the poor- 
house, I observed, after eating what was served out, demanded 
more bread and eatables, bnt they were allowed according 
to scale prescribed by the Medical Officer. I started a 
private poor-house in which people were allowed different 
sorts of eatables and with these they were well satisfied. 

In your reply to question Xo. 19S you recommend 
cooked* food being given to the children instead of money 
doles to their parents. Do you think the parents gave 
insufficient food to their dffidren?— The parents first 
sitisfied their hunger by what they had before them, and 
then "ave what remained to their children 5 hence children 
were ^insufficiently fed, and left partly suffering from 
hunger. 

Were children allowed money doles separately?— Yes ; 
the parents retained the money doles, sending off the 
children to the town to beg. 'On . several occasions the 
children were seen seating themselves at the. drains and 
picking up refuse food-grains and grain washings passing 
through them and helping themselves with them. 

In your reply to question So.- 215 yon say that “ the 
recent famine has irretrievably ruined ^land-holders." 
What do yon consider to be the cause of this? — In my own 
zemindari villages I have been put to a loss of some 20 
lakhs of rupees owing to the high assessments made at the 
last revised settlements and the recent famine. This less 
includes — amount due to me for former years ; amount 
spent towards improvement ; arrears of rent of previous years. 
If necessary, I am prepared to produce my account books to 
prove this. 

In reply to question Xo. 220 yon appeaT to say 
that orphans should not he made over to State orphanages. 
Why so? — The people have very strong objections to mak- 
ing over orphans to Missions, as a Hindoo once converted 
cannot he re-admitted into his own religion. 

In your reply to question Xo. 24S you state that to 
obtain any accurate and reliable information on mortality, 
it will be necessary to take another census at once”, or in 
other words, that the mortality returns were unreliable? — 
I produce the papers of Moznah Myli in Mandla, 
Settlement Xo. 7-11, showing that out of 26 cultivators 
in the village 10 had cither died or deserted, leaving 16 only 
residing in the village. 

Can you produce similar statement for any other of 
your villages?— I produce the statement as regards Mon- 
zah Ghugriin, Zillah Mandla, Settlement Xo. C52, shewing 
that about half the number of original inhabitants were 
left. 

Can you give me the exact number which this half con- 
tained? — Half. 

Arc these villages of the land known as “Barra’’ and 
where arc they situated?— These are situated in a taluka 
known by the name of Tarwani and are hilly Tillages. 

Have you prepared any similar statement for villages 
situated in the Jabalpur district ?— I have no statements 
for the Jabalpur villages. 

Have the rates of labour increased in the city and 
in the interior? — In consequence of the decrease in the 
number of labourers the rate of wages has risen. 

What led to the decrease in the number of labourers ?— 
Famine. 


Did people come for harvesting from P.ewah ?— Yes, 
l>nt tht 4 immber Teas small* The same may bo said of men 
coming fim parts of this country. 

In answer to question Xo. 2S3 you allude to the fall 
tf price of silv.r. What was the result of this fall? — 
In i!,i, country it has been the custom for people to keep 
t).'ir.*.-.Tincr, in silver or silver ornaments; but by the fall 
tf value of cilver from EO to -10 per cent., they have been 
l.-. n l.y rale of the silver and silver ornaments. 


Yen 

CT'it-T 
t-,1. >. 
f *11: , 



•ay tl at the people during the past famine sold the 
I-:rt:. art the ornaments they possessed. How 13 
re... < ut r— Xct only the ornaments but oven the 
1 v.t<i cf by the people. If vou 

* I *'”•' this from the account books of persons 
tTi ‘ ic=ce 1 nfcr 110 


Did the goldsmiths purchase these ornaments or others:— 
Surrafe or petty dealers purchased them and exported to 
Bombay. 

Were the ornaments sent to Bombay or proceeds of 
their sale?— Ornaments were melted and silver and gold in 
bullion were sent to Bombay. 

What led the labouring, and cultivating classes to 
greater destitution as averred by you in reply to question 
Xo. 25 ? — The cultivating classes had no income from agri- 
culture, so that the labouring classes could not find 
employment under them, while the cultivating classes being 
without funds could not manage satisfactorily to conduct 
their business and reap full harvests. The result has been 
that the produce of wheat grain and rice has been decreasing 
daily as shown below : — 

The produce in — 

1891-92 rras li annas in the rupee. 

2892*93 ., 11 „ „ *,. 

1893-94 „ 10 „ „ .. „ 

3894-93 „ 7 „ 11 1 , j, 

1895-95 „ 6 „ „ „ „ 

What is your age? — -I am 33 years old. 

With what year’s incident do you compare the present 
state of things? — With these of the famine in 1S7S. 

Were the people then in a better condition? — Yes, they 
were not so destitute as they now are. 

What bad led to their subsequent destitution — famine 
or anything else? — They possessed very little and subse- 
quently were reduced to extremities. Famine and the 
high assessments at the revised settlement have added to 
their miseries and ruined them. 

How can you vouch for circumstances which occurred 
so long ago ? You could scarcely call to recollection incidents 
which occurred 20 or 25 years ago? — I heard all that had 
occurred in former years from a number of old gentlemen. 

In reply to question Xo. 31 you state that the terms 
as regards receiving Taccavi were very hard. What do 
you mean by this? Please explain? — The people are 
very much afraid of borrowing money from Government, 
and they borrow only after they are convinced of their 
capacity for making the repayment. 

Do you mean to say that the terms, are reasonable ' 
bnt the people are afraid? — In the case of advances 
made by Government the money must be repaid on the 
date due, otherwise the borrower has to meet troubles. 
But in the case of native money-lenders when payment is 
not made on the due date, a protracted period is allowed 
for the purpose to the borrower, and even further advances 
are made to replenish the borrower’s funds in the Lope 
of recovering the first and subsequent advances in full. 

You have stated that the land B'evenue for 1863- 
64 amounted to 3152,00,000 and that the same in 1893- 
94 amounted to fi/ 3,00,000. Have you calculated what " 
the revenue falls on an acre? — I have not calculated the 
revenue on an acre. ~ 

Can Mokuddums and Malgnzars be entrnsted-with super- 
vision of works: — Yes. t J ’ 

Do you mean to say that metal collections should not 
be made altogether? — Villagers cannot break out “gittees” 
properly, besides which they do not cam sufficient tor their 
maintenance from such work, whereas such men can do 
better earthwork business. 

In your reply to question Xo. 184 you say that the 
inmates of the poor-bouse had to be kept therein under 
W3tch of the Police. -If the house was not so guarded, do 
you think the inmates would have escaped? — Yes. 

Did they dislike remaining together at one place? — 
Yes, they disliked it because they preferred begging and 
wandering in view to securing additional diet in the shape 
of bread. 

Were you a Member of the Poor-house Committee when 
it was organized? — Yes. 

What was the amount subscribed for the Poor-house? — 
About ti 3,000 at the first meeting- 

Were works started by the Municipality for the relief of 
the poor? — Yes. 

Were any worts started hr the District Council? — 
Funds were taken from the District Board and work started 
through the Department of Public Works. 

What amount was spent on these works by the Munici- 
pality? — I cannot at this moment say what the amount was. 
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r. dw volunteered similarly to work at 2 annas and 2| 
awi-s a dnv. Women and children -who used to get If and 
1‘ ar-scs a <iay willingly placed their services at and 
1* annas a day. 

In vosr replv to "question No. 175 yon say that “in- 
f-.ilXi'nt food was served ont by the poor-house relief. 
V,V,V; rra-en Live yon to par so?— The inmates of the peor- 
I ol served, after eating what was served ont, demanded 
tr.or.: bread and eatables, bnt they were allowed according 
to scale prescribed by the Medical Officer. I started a 
private p'xr-hon-? in which people were allowed different 
s_rts of eatable and with these they wctc well satisfied. 

In yf.nr reply to question No. 1SS you recommend 
evoked" feed being given to the children instead of money 
d.lisw their parents. Do yon tliink tlic parents gave 
in.-iiheifnt food to thoir children?— The parents first 
s iti*fie<! their hunger by what they had before them, and 
ti.cn cave what remained to their children ; henro children 
v.redn-ufficiently fed, and left partly suffering from 
l.cng- r. 

Wire children allowed money doles separately? — Yes i 
th. parents retained the money doles, sending off the 
children to the town to beg. On several occasions the 
children v*rc*«n seating themselves at the. drains and 
picking np refu?-- food-grains and grain washings passing 
through them and helping themselves with them. 

In year reply to question No. 215 yon say that “ the 
r.-p.-r.t famine lias irretrievably ruined Jand-holdens." 
“What do yon consider to he the erase of this? — In my own 
remindari villag e I have been pnttoalcs? of some 20 
iaU.s of mpets owing to the high assessments made at the 
1 revis'd settlements and the recent famine. This less 
it;e!ud<s— amount due to me for former years ; amount 
s-v nt towards improvement ; arrears of rent of previous years. 
If mefoary, I am prepared to produce my account books to 
prove this. 

In reply to question No. 220 you appear to say 
that orphans should not be made over to State orphanages. 
Whys-i? — The people have very strong objections to mak- 
ing over orphans to Mission*, as a Hindoo once converted 
cannot l,e re-admitted into his own religion. 

In yenr reply to question No. 2tS yc.n state that ** to 
oiain any accurate and reliable information on mortality, 
it will he MVi.A-irr to tike another census at once”, or in 
rik'f were!,, that the mortality returns were unreliable? — 
I produce tl.c papers of Mozunli Mrli in Mandla, 
pcftlcmjnt Nn. 711, showing that out of 2G cultivators 
In th*- village Id had either died or deserted, leaving 10 only 
raiding in tilt village. 

Cm rtu produce similar statement for any other o£ 
y..ur viibges?— -1 produce the statement ns regards Mou- 
r-.h Ghngriin, Zlllafi Mandla, Settlement No. 002, showing 
t'ltr.l.ut half the number of original inhabitants were 
left. 

Cm yen give me the exact number which Oiis half con* 
t Half. 

Atr t’oe village* (f the kind known as " Barra " and 
vl-rre bk they situated?— These are situated in a taluka 
kr .vti by tie lutr.e of Tarwani and are hilly villages. 

Haro j i a pfij.tri-d any similar statement for villages 
in tie Jabalpur district ?— I have no statements 
f r t' - «V dj-nr villag- >. 

Hsre tl* rav* if Jab,ur increa*'d in the city and 
In !* ' int' re- rr— In re tre quenre* cf the decrease in the 
't « f ha 1 . ur,Ts the rat- <-f wages has rlvn. 

" ■' ll ha! th* d-crevo* in the number of labcureri?— 
I's-c’- -. 


i>. 1 I '■ ; .c ewe f- r harvesting from Tbwah?— Tea, 
■ " ' ‘ r.'.vl -r was traall. Tl.e same mav l>e said of men 

c a .! * f: yr's . f t>.'„ c -:t,'ry. 

I*. »• ,*-r t • <,• •*' *i Ni-. Jsa y,. n aUndj. tn the fall 
' • “ «f «’.a<r. Vti.at » th- re*a!t of this fall?— 

I- *. r. ■ itlaal^r. *> .. ea‘t. s( r p-rep’c to hup 
l. ■ * *\'.J ,!ls ; ,r t-'.rrf i rr.am'Uts; bnt }.y the fail 

-Jr m I'M. I<» fT o r.*... they have been 
> ■ *» •*•■.. i f t"-* «!;, -i sr.d •lis-.rtrrim-nt,. 


* ’ U" *' 
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d-rir t-e p*«t famine #. 11 the 
* ,m*--x*» l\tr J it'.ar is 

i - ’ r • ' * f:T a--. i”« rt.-a the 
" ,< - iff I r * - - If v,,a 

■ ! '» if s *t >..f. <f t.-rC r.« 

s ... V. . 


Did the goldsmiths purchase these ornaments or others?— 
Snrrafs or petty dealers purchased them and exported to 
Bombay. 

"Were the ornaments sent to Bombay or proceeds of 
their sale?— Ornaments were melted and silver and gold in 
bullion were sent to Bombay. 

TVhat led tbe labouring and cultivating classes to 
greater destitution as averred by yen in reply to question 
No. 25 ? — The cultivating classes had no income from agri- 
culture, so that the labouring classes could not find 
employment under them, while the cultivating classes being 
without funds could not manage satisfactorily to conduct 
their business and reap full harvests. The result lias been 
that the produce of wheat grain and rice has been decreasing 
daily os shown below: — 

The produce in — 

3B01-02 was li annas in the repec. 

1S32-S3 „ n „ „ „ 

1503*91 „ 10 „ 

159193 „ 7 „ „ „ „ 

1503-9*1 „ 6 „ „ „ 

"What is your age? — I am 3S years old. 

"With what rear's incident do you compare the present 
state of things? — With these of the famine in 1S7S. 

Were the people then inn better condition? — Yes, they 
were not so destitute as they now are. 

What had led to their subsequent destitution — famine 
or anvthing else? — They possessed very little and subsc- 
quentfy were reduced to extremities. * Famine and the 
high assessments at the revised settlement have added to 
their miseries and ruined them. 

How can you vouch for circumstances which occurred 
so long ago ? Yon could scarcely call to recollection incidents 
which occurred 20 or 25 years ago? — I heard all that had 
occurred in former years from a number of old gentlemen. 

In reply to question No. 31 you Btate that the terms 
as regards receiving Taccavi were very hard. Wlmt do 
yon mean by this? Please explain? — The people are 
very much afraid of borrowing money from Government, 
and they borrow only after they ore convinced of their 
capacity foT making the repayment. 

Do you mean to say that the terms are reasonable 
but the people are afraid? — In the case of advances 
made by Government the money must be repaid on the 
date due, otherwise the borrower has to meet trembles. 
Bnt in the case of native money-lenders when payment is 
not made on the dno date, a protracted period is allowed 
for the purpose to the borrower, and even further advances 
are made to replenish the borrowers funds in the hope 
of recovering the first nnd subsequent advances in full. 

You have stated that the Land Itevenue for 1SG8- 
G I amounted to B52.00.000 and that the same in 1SP3- 
04 amounted to II 73,00,000. Have yon calculated wlmt 
the revenue falls on an acre? — I have not calculated the 
revenue on an acre. ' 

Can Mokuddnms and Malguiars he enlrnstcd with snper- 
vision of works? — Yes. 

I)o yon mean to say that metal collections should not 
he made altogether ?— Villagers cannot break out “cittees ” 
properly, bisides which they do not ram sufficient for their 
maintenance from such work, whereas such men can do 
better earthwork business. 

In your reply to question No. 184 you say that the 
inmatisof the poor-honse had to he kept thrrein under 
watch of the Police. If tbe house wns not so guarded, do 
you think the inmates would have eseai>ed? — Yes. 

_ Did they dislike remaining together nt one plare? — 
Yes, they didiked it because they pre ferred begging nnd 
wandering in view to securing additional diet in the shape 
cf bread. 

Were yen a Member of the Pocr-housc Committee when 
it wr,» trgrairrelr — Yes. 

What was the amount Mtbs*ribfil for the Pcor-hesso f — 
All it l!3,f«*0*t the firs', meeting. 

Wtrr «i rki started by the Municipality for the relief cf 
the |..r?— Yis. 

Were any W't 1« started by the District Or.nril? — 
Frr !« w. re tik. n fr*. m the Dbtriet I-rtrd at:d work »t.-.rt*d 
tir. * ;*h the l.vprti-iat , f puMfc W<rh». 

Wrat amount was r;,tit rs these wirks by the Mcssfrl. 
j-alisy? — I cast- 1 at this ttimmt eiy what the amount wa*. 



jnxrTEs evidence; 


, . ~ ui-m to In mT estimate of food supply of the district, which will be 

of Jabalpur. In 1S91 the rate in - angor wa i j aba \_ found further on, I have shewn that in an average year of 
the rupee and 10 seers to Bam*, bringing down the MA Krana n . jg ^ § ^ ^ agrio?lturJsts 

pnr rate to 12 secre in Eovembcr, a rate from wl . $ Tbrco-fouitbs of the full commence to suffer privation, and 

pur never emerged, not even now. At this **0. ■ crop * that severe distress must begin 

15, 5, and 6 of the Famine Code should have been followed. ^ucvet the outturn is less than 10 annas. Section 16 of 
It was not until that the people in these districts suffered j- am ; na Code therefore rightly lays down that when 

for nearlv two vears from these high rates and the monsoon „ f a fl nr0 0 f harvest or scarcity has declared itself,” certain 
of lS n G-97 a<min became deficient that Ccntial Provinces Ad- j^p 0r t s shewing the nnmber of persons employed in relief- 
ministration applied for (23rd October 1896) sanction to spend sbon j d submitted. The question then is for the 

6 lacs of rupees. The Chief Commissioner did not apprenena c ointQ ; ss ; 0 n to find out that how many persons were employed 
a severe distress until it became plain than the_ khanr mce, j n re li e f works in June 1895 when the staple food, wheat 
kodon, kutld and non-nutritions grain) of 1S9d will also tail. p rodnce (spring crop), was only 3 annas to the rupee (of 16 

lint it may be asked whether kharif (area, about of hies or aM as the full crop), and on the top of two had years, the 

n-res out of 10 lacs) alone could feed the district (of which the avera ge outturn of rice, wheat and gram was only 9 annas to 

staple food was wheat) or do any gocri fo it after four crops 16 annas . 

had failed. The 0*1 foffifdtat wtoA It will be seen from the Resolution of the Cental Previn- 

years immediately previous and ces Administration (12th February 1896) that during 1895- 

stas taken i to . feed Hie ^^agnoi^nral labonrera^and g( . ^ ^ ^ M Bpont Bs. 04,000 (on able-bodied 

others similarly affected Chief^Commissioner’s labourers, say 5 annas per head against the actual pressure on 

on 3 lacs of men ,n u months nearly 2 lacs of men who depend on labour for support), and 

• printed in Central Pror- p . 1896)* Pel-sons ft is therein said that, the monsoon rains gave sufficient 

s:“"“ 1!5£5X£3LJ5Z e !;r; b V > ’teAr 

scaasasagifrg5as| 

l B «r , 0«rt!S C ot* r w^ Ifs letter dated ’ 24th October means want of food or famine. That is all that rras done 
1607. * 1896t the Commissioner of Jabal- da ™g the year, hut no village relief works were unde, -taken 

pur argued that the time for village inspection and relief had as contemplated, see Sections 6 and 16. Those people that 
not even then arrived. It is impossible for one district to ho had the strength to travel long distances for work leaving the 
in good condition when its neighbours arc suffering from sick at home got certain measnre of relief i small wonder then 
scarcity and its concomitant the ipidemics. that the rate of mortality went up by leaps and bounds. Sir 

* - Charles Lynll took charge m December 1895.. The outturn 

. P n ,P n a tho whole of this period the Provincial famine con ^ kbar jf then had again failed, being only 5 annas. It was 
tnbuhon was Rs, 20,000 only, out of Rs. 2a lacs collected decided to open poor-houses in Jabalpur and Mnrwara 
under Additional Rates Act (as Famine Insurance). In { olnis . In the table given it is shewn that on the average 
November 1896 the distress in these districts- had become 4]000 men mont hly were employed (by District Board) from 
nearly two years old, dnnng winch period it had been attempted May {o October in TOada nnd tanks and lcss than that nnmber 
to be combated with the fccblo aid of the District Board, we re employed in Railway (Saugoi-Katni). Poor-honses in’ 
Municipalities and private chanty, hutth^ were too weak for towM I>500 BonIs J . 0n an avcrage , 10 ,000 men 

the task. What , s worse, the Distnct Board of Jabalpur were thns worked and pa ; dj out of nearly kcg ^ected 
wm directed to place its funds in the hands of the Public by tbo ltuA o£ food . ^ tota! expenditure of the District 

55SBS3S3 ? %&•%&£■$$& s “‘ fc ,to *» *•- 64 «’ <- 

been proper in the commencement, but after a few months *0^ , total its. 84, QUO. 

when the numbers of tho sick, wenk and half-famished in- Tho conclusion then seems inevitable, that the very bene- 
crcased, sueli works did not at all help them. ficcnt provisions of the Famine Code laid down by a l'ater- 

,\ distress nr !« in.. „„„ „ . . , ., nal Government in view of its past experience was misnndcr- 

rmt i-Wt-cd !n dm disease, winch, if stood. The landlords who are the natural protectors of their 

of the doctor So did tko Wo Smmsn* tenants shonld havo been freely consulted as in North-West. 

U 1 1 !- 7 ^willingness to admit the existence of a famine is natural 

f ionol 's'-ifT I sm fff t while the means at the disposal of the heads of ndministm- 

- being constructed in the borders of this dkfrict ttl^re^ *2 ^So^ \ d remvse^t was l 7 tJn 

B?*£toto! tfat contaiTSm 1 ^ 0 Ivon thcre°foTlowed! f ttlT «■ "T ot h cr P» wio body to represent 

attacked the gangs under-fed and exposed to weather, " DOt fT S to CSS ? ^ c? — TnT" ^ 

Jug away several and with them a Collector of Government dues and tW acknowledge their mobility. In 

(inthesi'ring of 1S9G) to untimely graves. On 22nd P of JS” t H rC a 7i 2 ’ 6 °° 1 '' 00 , or 

December 1896 a nublic mretimr was held in Tihalnnr in 1,800 propnetora, there were 1,400 attachments, issued for 
^ St “ R ° in lll0 ° !n 18 ^' 5n ^h of which 

nUtod to the Local Govvmmcnt ; I append herewith a printed Tnm' l **xn 

eopyi thereof. It describes what liad then been done, nnd *!“• ‘ , ’ 6 R , CVcn " 0 °* ccre d!d »ot_ apply to the 

what was required to he done in order to mitigate the distress. Chief Comm ss.oner for suspension or remission, until they 
The then prevailing rate of mortality of nearly 1G0 per mille I ' ctnall J fadcd . ,n SP 11 , 0 .^ eoereivc : processes to recover tho 
‘ "1 si>eak for itself. I fullv aeloiowledgo demands. One is not disposed to place any value on a favour 

svitv of 11,0 Winch is shown as a matter of conrso. 


ttitng under Providence was done, but, also, too late ! 

Ue Famine Cede of the Central Provinces required 

Irtfl ill 4l.«t —I.... it.. .f it # s . . 


Experience of high mortality has now shown that one diy 
year causes havoc with the indigent nnd improvident agri- 
culturists who are made to pay 16 annas land assessment on 


(Section f.) that when the prices of tho food grain rise 20 per caItanstR wio aro madc to ,P a J 10 ftT ' n , n '5 Iaad "f^ent on 


An-ording t.‘>. taction 6, claus.j C, a programme of relief 
wurn m the 'Vicinity of villages tending to improve ogricnl- 
tnr.- •henld be provided for nnd reported to the Government 
r! lr. bs f Appendix 1, Form C) in the month nf June. I 
*u- v.it. tl-eifforo. that In May or June 1S!*3 (when the prices 
i . l-d.gram Ml fn-.m IS i-yra to 12 s-.-ers) and the outturn 


should be admitted that agriculture is thus a “ gambling in 
rain,” and that no time should be lost before the Famine 
Code is put into full operation. On the other hand if the 
won!? famine and distress are not veiy liberally defined, the 
assessments ought to be reduced to natnral levels, that is, 
unless irrigation is supplied, the assessments ought to be 
made in proportion to notnnl cultivation nnd average prodne- 

f r ATI a Tlife avrmrnftTif «a etiwn/iW ikn ... .f.1 - a T 
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5rcn:TE3 of evidence. 


cxtremelv disadvantageous on every -point. No wonder then 
that the enhancements could not be met imm oriknary 
resources, but led to their selling-off the seed and cattle before 
the actual famine commenced. 

It is true that in 1895 Es. three lacs were remitted and 
in 1895 two lacs, but these years were 8 and 9 annas. Instead 
of harms J 3 lacs of rupees In their hand, they had not then 
13 thousands to pav their rents. In a 12-anna year the 
income was 40 lacs, therefore in a 8-anna year the income 
trill be less than 30 lac's .against an nigent expenditure of 
the same amount. I say urgent, because as a matter of fact he 
first spends this allowance before he thinks of paring therent. 

If the rent is first paid, then his debts accumulate.. Finally 
no one should forget that the generality of agriculturists- 
are indebted, in fact heavily so, and have got to pay a portion, 
of the same in cash or grain every year. 

The rent and revenue assessments have been, enhanced 70 
per cent, compared to those of the former settlement. 
Before the new settlement the landlords used- to ass as rents, _ 
and if they were high, although they let them remain 
recorded, but in generality of cases .did not sue or otherwise 
enforce the payment thereof.' In private estates the yearly 
average arrears are over 22 per cent., while in the estates, 
managed by the Government or Court of Wards, the average 
is certainly over 12 per cent. 

ATI ITalguzats advanced grain and otherwise help the- 
cultivation. In 1896, this became impossible, now-the- law 
will hdp them to recover the full assessed rent. In this state 
of things was the distress or famine of 1696-97 ushered in 
the Provinces. The landlords have themselves become, poor 
and indebted, while according to the new laws, of giving 
protection to raiyats, it is intended to male them independent 
of the landlords! At any rate, a feeling of hostility had bean 
created between the two classes, and the “poorest was going 
to the wall." By the heavy revenue assessment, the land- 
lords themselves had become practically incapable to protect 
their tenants : their average profit per mahal is about Es. 390 
only. 

The Government is now face to face with the agriculturists, 
and it has become responsible to keep them on the land. 
The very first warning of an agricultural distress should not 
be neglected. No Government can find all the capital 
required for cultivation by the tenants, who again are afraid 
of borrowing from the Government as its methods, of atrear 
collection arc summary. 

Finally, it was expected that the money spent on relief 
will be confined to the improvement of lands and of agri- 
culture. The lacs spent on making knchha village roads 
seem to have been misspent, as these roads will make com- 
munication more difficult in wet seasons : a heap of loose 
black earth without consolidation or metalling add to the 
difficulties of the traveller. Excavation of tan is is similarly 
useless in the District as there will not he sufficient water in 
these in dry seasons for the purpose of irrigation. Sinking 
wells and bunding fields should nave been the only work taken 
in hand, and such works will have also kept the villagers in 
thcir.own village as is contemplated by the sections of the 
Famine Code X have cited. If this had been done in 1895', 
the deficiency of the late monsoon of 1896 would have had 
less injurious effect and perhaps the famine might not have 
been so severe. 

In conclusion, I also suggest that had huts been erected at 
the large png works, less people would have died from 
exposure , during the cold weather rains. It was indeed a 
pitiable sight to see half dead men lying exposed to severe 
cold and rain falling on them. In some places these people 
died from hail storm. 

XVeiiiex Axswebs.to the Cojisiissioir’s QrxsTioss. 

*1. In Jabalpur district nearly 5, lacs of souls were 
more or less affected, of whom the agriculturists and their 
dependants suffered the meet — 

(a) Acricnlturists (including proprietors of 

land who cultivate laud), number . 2| 

(t) Agricultural labourers, number . . 1 J-. 

(c) Other occupationists depending on- the 

above for support and living in the 
village . ....... . y 

Town- population whose income is- iess 
tl.an Ils. 15 monthly . . i 

M hot affected 


Classes (5) and (c) are paid by grain by the class (n); none of 
these classes purchase grain, illy estimate of the population 
who purchase food-grain and were affected is less than one- 
lac of souls. 

2. To reply to this question I am obliged to divide the 
subject into parts (a)> (6) and (c) — 

(a) Tire producers of. the food' grain were affected’ 
because of the partial failure of rain in 1895 and 
1896 but had nothing to do with the high prices 
prevailing because their only wealth is grain ; if 
it is produced they sell it but never buy it; if, on 
the other hand, it- is not produced, they have no 
money to bny grain but suffer from the want of 
food. * The remark applies to the (5) class and to 
the majority of the (e) class. The lugh prices affect 
only the D class or nearly one lac of souls. Ac- 
cording to the peculiar law of the Province the- 
tenant has no .credit with a money-lender ; he can 
only borrow from his landlord’ if he has any 
grain or rerney to lend, bnt ho had nothing to ■ 
rend in 1895-96. 

(5) The classes (a), (6) and (c) were similarly affected, 
in the years 1894 and 1895, not because the rains 
failed out because the “late monsoon” was abund- 
ant and the moisture in the soil generated rust and 
other diseases of the winter crops of food grain. 
The prices rose from- 16 seels to the rupee to 12 
seers. This period was. not recognized as a 
famine year for the agriculturists, although the 
averagc'production. of food grain was half. 

(e) As the distress was mostly due to the failure of' 
the harvests in the year 1896-97, so the distress: 
of the year previous was due exclusively to the- 
loss of the “ staying- power of the agricultur- 
ists” for it does not “stand to reason that the- 
tenantry fell victim to the distress merely be- 
cause of a few inches of excess of min in one- 
year. 

3. 1 have taken-on average of the last nine years and Bay- 
Bat the normal outturn of ' the district of food grain had' 
been 11 annas, and not more, to 16 anuas the full crop, and the 
average of “ late monsoon" is less than 10 inches during the- 
said nine years. It is on this monsoon (September to“ No- 
vember) that both the wet crops and the winter crops depend. 
But in — 

1593-81 late monsoon was 22 incites. Outturn ol.food grain 10 annas, 

ism es „ l* o 0 ,■ e „ 

lSJS-SS li. „ „ 8 „. 

"But— 


15SS-S9 

1855-S3 


St 

*}. 


13 

9 


Total 


2 


It is then impossible to deduce any fixed proportion between 
the rainfall and the outturn winch depends on many causes - 
besides the monsoon. In the year 1895-98 over 4 J lacs of ' 
acres were not at all sown, while in the year previous over 3 • 
lacs of acres were not under crop. 

(i) Bp to the time the people had any hopes of the 
■ (kharif) wet crops of 1896, the prices were about 12 seers, 
to the rupee against 16 seers the normal rate ; it was, however, 
during this period that the famine was bom in the district 
because the classes I have - referred to as affected had no , 
money to buy. Altogether it was a fine of money.and not • 
of grain until the prices rose np to 9 seers to the rupee in the 
year 1897. 

4. The preceding seasons were on the average good, bnt by - 
incessant cultivation of the same grain on the same-soil and 
because the agriculturists did not follow, because they were - 
not taught, the most rudimentary principles of agriculture,, 
the soillost its -productive power and the outturn was during- 
the last ten years only an average of’ 12 annas, just suffi- - 
cient to feed the district without' any- export- But because - 
the agriculturists were capital! ess and in debt and the Land- 
taxes were enhanced in 1S93-P4 by 70 per cent., they sold- 
out there seed grain and food for the familv and thus suf- - 
fared severity. I have given the details of figures, in mv- 
General Statement. . J 

5- Bnder normal circumstances as evidenced bv the 
figures of the outturn and land-tax assessments, the agricul- 
turists who f6nn the backbone of the district population do ■ 
not enjoy a fair measure of wo]l-being,but have become utter- 
ly ruined. The agricultural labourers and other dependents ■ 
of the agriculturists who are paid by grain in proportion 
to the produce are always in an unsatisfactory state, specially- 


• Tht cMaberi refer to lie qccslloas drive up hy the C KCB kdjg. 
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M5TCTES O? EVXDEjrCE. 


I understand that it is impossible for tee Government to be 
the Banker of all tte agriculturists; it is therefore necesary 
that the malguzats should be kept in a condition able to help 
their tenanirv. Proprietors sbonld be maintained as a 
“Bader State" between the Government and the capitalless 
tenantry^ 

207 to 215. About Bs. 7 lacs of revenue was suspended 
or remitted on condition that the landl o rds will not collect 
the rents from their tenants. The Local Government has 

.no power to remit revenne according, to the present tor. I 

prefer that the authorities having local knowledge shall have 
this power instead of the Government of India; a change m 
law is necessary. I snbmit that revenne suspended ought 
not to be recovered before three years after the famin e u 
over, in order to enab le the agriculturists to reserve a stock 
of grain or same money. The arrears will then be more 
easily recovered by attachment instead of by arrest as is 
being done now. 

I understand that the law on the subject of remissions is 
bang recast, and that the Government has kindly decided 
to remit the b ulk of the suspended revenue. But then if we 
take into consideration the suddenness and tire pressure of 
the enhancement seems sufficient in this district. 

242 and 248. If village to village relief had been taken 
in hand in 1S95-96 instead of 1S97, influx of starring beg- 
gars from the neighbouring Satire States and high mor- 
tality would have been avoided, or if rest-houses or sheds 
had been provided for the wandering beggars, the poor: 
houses in the towns would have been much relieved. Xo 
care cf the poor was taken in the Kative States until very 
late. I wiU therefore submit that the duties of a Commis- 
sioner as provided in the Famine Code ought to be cast on 
the Political Agents. There is absolutely no reason why the 
British Districts should suffer (as did Jabalpur) for the 
Xative States. 

(President.)-^ You are a Tah'l and member of the Land- 
holders’ Association of Jabalpur f — Yes. ' 

Arc you a native of Jabalpur? — I have been here 
for 23 years. 

TYcat is your opinion as to the cause of this famine r 
— "Well, the immediate cause of the famine was the failure 
of the rains of 1SP6. There was more in 1S95 than was 
ne:c=? 2 ty, and owing to both causes there was famine in 
the district. I think a further reason for this famine is 
that the people had lost their staying power and become 
poor. I don’t think the failure of one year’s harvest would 
have made the distress so severe. 

You sav that there were failures in 1S94, 1S95 and 
ISC'G ?- -T'cs. 

Apart from the failure of the crops how have they be- 
come 63 poor ? — 1 have taken the figures for last 9 
years, and it appears to me that the scale of production was 
gradually going down. I am disposed to think that on the 
tep of a series of bad years a very heavy assessment was 
made, and this accelerated the distress. 

Da you speak for the Association you represent in swing 
this r — Yes, I am specially delegated to make this point 
clear. 

To come to relief works have you any criticism to make 
upon them, the time_ they were begun or the way in which 
they were managed : — Looking at Sections 5, 6 " and 16 of 
tie Famine Cede I submit that those provisions had been 
^fwriy^ infringed between Juac ISOo and January 1S90. 
The relief operations were commenced IS months later. 

Have yen anything to say about relief works as to 
t- ' :r management ? — 1 think that if relief operations had 
been timely commented and confined to the vicinity of 


villages as required by the sections of the Code, and if gra- 
tuitous relief were commenced in rime the mortality would 
have been less. Then I have always objected to gang labour. 
Aly Association represented to the Chid Commissioner that 
work in large gangs is dangerous, and I think great mortal- 
ity is owing to crowding people together. I think further 
that if villagers are oblige to leave their homes they do not 
return to them often. I have been Secretary of the*Disirict 
Board and I can say from experience that making kutcha 
reads is a pure waste of money. Ton cannot wake a useful 
kutcha read. I think kutcha 'reads are impassable in the 
wet season. I think metal-breaking and collection were a 
very hard work for people who had been starving for 18 
months. I t hink there should have been a regular pro- 
gramme as to metal collection. I think also tank irrigation 
is impossible in this district. A tank is really not wanted 
in the monsoons. 

If yon have no tanks and no roads what else would 
you have? — "Wells and the bunding of fields for irrigation. 
I have one more observation to make. I submit that these 
relid works have done very well as an agency for saving life, 
hut too much has been done. Afore people have been sup- 
ported than was necessary- I think the only ' people who 
required relief are agricultural labourers, and I think that 
labourers have been more freely admitted than was necessary. 
Any one from the towns who went to the works got work. 

I think public money might luive been saved better. 

"What works did you see yourself ?— I saw read-making 
in this district near Jabalpur and tank digging on the 
Alarble Bock Bead. I observed that people were not housed, 
and when rain fell they got sick. There were no huts made 
for them in winter. It was not expected that there would 
be rain in the winter, but still some precautions 3gainst^ 
exposure should have been taken. Air. Gocdridge, '’Divi- 
sional. Judge, said that nearly- 30 men were killed “in Hatia 
in a hailstorm owing to want of - hutting accommodation. 
Orf account of the delay arrangements had to be made bn a 
very large scale and the services of untrained' hands to be 
engaged. I find that money has been misappropriated in 
the most shameless manner and there was very little or no 
check. * 

"Who were the people who misappropriated the money ?— 
Patwaris, Xaib Tehsildars and Public "Works subordinate 
officials- "When cholera broke out that was the time they 
robbed money. ' 

(Air. H blderners.) — Don’t yon think the owners of the 
Boil might be asked to^ refund a part of the money spent 
on village improvements ? — I think they would have been 
happy to do it provided the work was entrusted to them 
and confined to their lands. 

(Air. Bore.) — Could not tanks be made in the rice-grow- 
ing part ? — Tanks are riot wanted there. The rains are 
sufficient. Thev mieht do some good if the September nun 
failed. 

(Air. Fuller.)— Do you think it is any good to irrigate 
wheat from wells? — Yes. It is done in other Provines. 

Is it done in this Province? — I submit it should he done 
and the ryots induced to do it. Wells should have been 
dug during the famine operations. 

{President.) — You did no work in connection with the 
famine relief? — To. 

(Air. IToldemcts .) — Do you think malguzars will he glad 
to refund a portion of the money spent on village improve- 
ment ? — Yes, provided they get the work to do and the work 
is done according to their wants, 

"Why did they not lake loans under the Land Improve- 
ments Act r — I think thev did. In 1S95*96 thev took 
B44..TOD, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Were the peoplo in the poor-liouse confined or allowed 
ontP— They were kept in, but not very strictly. If they 
wanted to run away they could do so without any diiliculty. 

Yon have no criticisms to mnko on the managing of 
poor-houses? — No. I have not. As far ns 1 saw the poor* 
houses were. well managed, especially the one at Narsingh- 
pnr. The one in Gndarwnra was for a time not managed 
according to.my idea of what should ho done, but afterwards 
there was a chango in tho management, and it proved very 
effective. 

Who were in charge of the Gadnrwara and Chhindwnra 
poor-llouses P — At Chhindwam a Hospital Assistant was in 
charge ; at Gadnrwara at first there was a Maliomo- 
dan Munsiff, and afterwards I don’t _ know the name or 
office of tho man who came ; at JTarsinghpur thero was n 
Mahratta Munsiff belonging to the kntcherry. 

Tho mortality was very high I suppose P — Yes. I 
might say that tho poor-houses began in jNarsinghpur and 
also in dadarwnra about the end of July 1890, by local 
subscription. There were 300, or nearly so, in Khrsingh- 
pnr that received one meal a day ; for a time there were 
650 in Gadnrwara. The Gndarwnra one closed about Octo- 
ber I think; the JNarsinghpur poor-house continued till 
Government took it over. Besides the poor in these houses 
there were many dying under trees, and the distress was 
very apparent ana severe . 

Were these people’ of tho district or mostly out- 
siders in the poor-house at that time ? — The ones who 
suffered most at first wero wanderers of tho zilla, and a 
few from Bhopal and Saugor. _ The nest class that suffered 
were those not able to do skilled labour (coolies). They 
came under the burden of the famine soon. 

Their work ceased P — Ye3. 

To what do yon attribute the great distress in the 
early part of the summer of 1896 ? — Distress began as early 
es 1895. In the winter of 1S94-95 as I went about I noticed 
that villagers were becoming much poorer in tho matter of 
dress and food ; many were eating weed seeds. In tho nest 
cold season of 1895-6* I noticed that distress had become 
still more severe in the villages. I think it was about the 
close of tho rains of 1895 that a woman camo to me with 
three children for sale — a girl of 12 and two hoys. 

(.Mr. Eolderness .) — What caste ? — Eon caste, I think. 
About this time thero was great scarcity, and orphans began 
to come in. 

{President .') — Nothing was being done at that time? — 
^Nothing. 

I suppose at that time mostly inefficient labourers and 
beggars wero suffering acutely ? — Yes. I dare say there were 
individual cases besides. 


Then the Gadarwara poor-house had closed about October P 
— Yes. The subscription poor-houso closed before Govern- 
ment began. 

Closed for want of funds P — Yes, the rains were closing 
and the authorities not having funds closed the poor-house. ’ 
In what month did Government take over the poor' 
house ? — About the 1st of December. Government 

gathered up cases that were lying about tho road-side and 
under trees and put them into the poor-houses, and also 
opened relief works. From that time distress was not 
so apparent to the traveller. 


"Were any representations made in 1895 or the begin- 
ning of 1896, of the necessity of relief p — No ; ° no 
formal representations that I know of . I had frequent con- 
versations with the Deputy Commissioner about the condition 
of affairs, and he was cognizant of it. 


What did you gather was the view held by the Deput 
Commissioner or other officers P — I think their idea w: 
that there was still some hope that the kharif crops < 
1896 would be a success; that no formal relief works l 
Govemmcntneed be opened. It seemed to be the impres 3 ic 
that so large a machinery would have to be set in motic 
that it should not be done unless absolutely necessary. 

As regarOs these private operations in the way of poo: 
houses, where did the movement come fromP "Was tht 
started by your local officers or by people independently P- 
lt was started by a number of local officers, not as office] 
but as jnamduals. If I remember rightly the first definit 
a . -was started by a Mahratta mar 
+w ™u * 110111 “Education on the 12th July. I foun 

had lMe £ to^ r — ns had b . cen talked about already, 
had little to do m inaugurating tho movement. 

Ao \ ld ever consent to admi 
caste distinctions in poor-houses. Is that not rather 


dangerous doctrine P— I have not recognised the danger 
so fnr. 

Might it not keep a number of people outp — Jt might. 

You say you heard many complaints of tho dishonesty 
of the. under-officer* of the works ? - These complaints came 
largely from these that were lazy hut were compelled to 
work, but some of the complaints were doubtless true. 

Do you think these sort of true cases arc such ns are almost 
inevitable, or any which could ho prevented by better 
management P — 1 think the higher officers did the best 
they could. I linve the highest praise for the work of the 
higher officers of Government, but with the material they 
had to deal with in tho shape of under-officers they could 
not well do better. The character of nnder-ofliccrs is not 
very reliable. 

Can you give one or two instances of the sort of com- 
plaints that were true P — Cases catnc like this. For in- 
stance, there are people who hove worked for mo at various 
times ; manv of them I am acquainted with ns being 
relinbic and good workers. They told me that on works 
they were fined one pice, two pice or an anna. I cannot 
think they were shirking their work. _ They did not know 
why they were fined. Whero these nice went to, I have no 
knowledge. On my works I hnvc hail very little fining. 

What kind of works had yon ? — Iload_ repair for the 
municipality, ns much ns they could furnish stone for. I 
nlso built a house for my orphanage and repaired another. 
I dug two wells and did various other works. 

(Mr. JTo Iderncss.) — IIow much did yon spend on theso 
relief works, approximately ? — About BIO, 000 on works, be- 
sides gratuitous relief. 

( President .) — Did yon employ anybody who came, or 
did yon select the people ? — I selected the people. I opened 
my relief works on the 20th March 1897 on a very small 
scale. On the second dny I rejected 145 people that wanted 
to get on. 

Did yon take men nnd their wives and children or only 
keep the men F — Probably three-fourths of the people on my 
works were women. . 

Did you select them from the people yon knew or tho 
peoplo yon thought wonld be likely to be respectable workers ? 
— There were a great many I knew nothing about. I took 
them on because of their need. For instance, there was a 
Mahomcdnn family consisting of n man, his wife, widowed 
daughter nnd son whom I assisted for some days with feed. 
I wanted no more on my works. I saw they* hnd nothing 
to do nnd they would not go to Government works for somo 
reason. After a week or ten days I put them on to my 
works nnd they stayed for five months. Some of my workers 
wero not nblo to do a third of a day’s work. 

Were they town or country peoplo P — Country people, 

Arc there any weavers at Nnrsinghpnr P — Yes. 

Were they in had condition ? — I had a family which I hare 
been supporting for a year or over, nnd there are three 
or four families which I have been supporting indirectly, 
buying clothing for the orphanage. Probably six families 
were supported from the Mission. 

How did the weavers get on P— They were selling doth. 

Were they not generally on relief ? — I think not as a class, 

Were these people Eoshtis ? — There were many Eutties 
on my works.. There were not many Mahomcdan weavers. 

Are the Eoshtis in a tolerably good serial position P — Well 
they are people who keep a good, deal to themselves. Socially 
they have very little to do with others. 

You say in your written note that tho death-rate was 
very high. In your opinion not half tho deaths were ever 
recorded. How did you come to that conclusion ? Did yon 
watch the recorded death-rate at all P — Por instance, in 
July there were 1,200 deaths and in August 2,700, more - 
than double what it was in the month before. This great 
difference wonld show that tho records were very unreliable. 
Then in September they were 2,300 and in December 1,800. 

Why did these figures make yon think that the returns 
were unreliable ? — From the appearance of the people I 
thought that these figures were not nearly up to the actual 
facts. From the ’great divergence of the figures from one 
month to another, it seemed to me that they could not he 
reliable. 

You say many people were dying on tho roadside P — Yes, 
before December 1896. After the Government took over the ■ 
poor-houses and started relief works, there were very few 
suob coses. Then the police put them into poor-houses 
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In what month was that?— About the beginning of 
the rains of 1896. The chief disease was diarrhoea and 
there were sores of various sorts. 

Where were these sores sitnated? — In various .parts of th° 
body ; sometimes on the foot or hand, sometimes on tli c 
limbs. 

Were these slonghing sores ?— Some were and some wer° 
in the shapo of carbuncles or ulcers. Frequently they 
■would increase and the people would become thinner till 
they died. 

What medical treatment had you ?— The Civil Surgeon 
was in charge and the Hospital Assistant attended daily. 

You are not a medical man ? — Ho. 

To what did you attribute the prevalence of these diseases P 
—To the lack of food, to the bad quality of the food and to 
their eating raw food; 

What kind of raw food P— Any kind of fruit or seed 
picked up wherever they could get it. Insufficient food 
was also a great cause. They seemed to be troubled 
with liver and. could not digest their food. The Civil Sur- 
geon and Hospital Assistant treated the children in- the 
orphanages, and it was a long time before the children were 
able to digest proper food.- I fed them on gruel and sago, 
but frequently could not bring them to the normal. 

Did many of them die ? — From 1st December 1S9G to 3 at 
December 1S97, ninety-three died from my orphanage. 

How many passed through your orphanage ?— I cannot 
sav- I suppose the number in the orphanage would nveroge 
about 160. I took in many who were very near death ; 
quite hopeless cases. 

They could'not digest any of their food P — Ho, many of 
the children besides had cancrum oris. 

Did that spread among the children. Is it contagions ? 
— I rather think it is not contagious. I tried to segregate 
the children as much as possible because I thought it might 
he. 

Was there any scale of diet for the people in the poor- 
houses? — Before Government took them over there was 
a fixed scale of diet. They had one coarse meal a day. Wo 
did not expect that this would be sufficient to maintain them 
in anything like good condition, but they were begging 
about in addition to what they got from the poor-house, 
later on they had a scale more orless defined for the stronger 
ones and.those capable of digesting ordinary food, but a 
large proportion was diseased, one would have diarrhoea and 
another fever and the doctor would give them a special 
diet. 

It was a hospital rather than a poor-house ? — Yes. 

And the diet was according to the prescription of the 
medical officer ? — Yes. 

What were the people living on ontside about the time 
this poor-house was opened.? — Mahua, weed seed, and 


wherever they could get it jownri or any seed of that kind; 
the low caste pooplo were taking ofTal. 

These seeds they took were apparently uncooked? — 
Largely so. Some of the fiends killed buffaloes and ate 
them who were not in the lmbit of doing so before. 

Do yon think this diet was mainly the cause of sickness ? 
—I have no doubt of it. I think comparatively few died 
without some sort of disease. 

What caused the disease ?— Scarcity and improper food, so 
that in my opinion it might be laid down to famine. 

Were there many deaths from epidemic disease, such as 
cholera ? — Five from my own relief workers, ami in the 
poor-houses and among the orphans it also occurred. I think 
there were something like 20 in the poor-honse orphnnnp' 
died of cholera. They wore entirely segregated and sent off 
linlf a mile or more away. 

Did that have the desired effect ? — Yes. 

Do you think the medical attendance was adequate 
to meet the number of cases that tbe medical officer bail to 
deal with, or was more required ? — I think some more wa« 
required. Two answers might be given to that questicn. 
There should have been more rarn. The Hospital Assistant 
was verv busy with hospital work; of course he had the assist- 
ance of compounders, out I think the labour was too great, 
.another point is that the medical skill was not equal to the . 
diseases, os they had advanced too far when medical skill was 
applied. 

(jlfr. Fuller.) — Was the mortality in the Harsingh- 
pur poor-houRC greatest during the rains ot hot weather of 
1897 if you excludo cholera ? — I um not able to say. 

Was tbe genera condition of the people similar at both 
times or markedly worse at any one time ?— In the poor- 
houses they were fairly well cared for in the rams, they 
had clothing and sheds and were not exposed to rain as the 
people on relief works, and ns fnT as my memory goes the 
condition was not very much different m the rains from - 
what it was in the dry weather. 

You don’t think that more people died during the 
rains than in the hot weather in the poor-houses r — My 
opinion would be that probably a few more died during the 
Taiu», but I cannot say definitely os I Lave no figures. 

Was there any cancrum oris during the hot weather ? — 
Yes. 

(Jfr. JToldcrncsx .) — Between August and October ISO? 
the mortality rose to between seven to ten per mille per 
mensem, and there was practically no cholera in the dismet. 
Were fevers nnusnally prcvalcnt’this autumn ? — There wn« a 
great deal of it. I could hardly state on opinion. 

It was an unusually unhealthy autumn, was it not ? — Yes. 

Did the fever invade every household generally ? — I 
cannot say that. I suppose so. 

Was it a particularly malarial type ? — I think not. 


The Bet. Me. Bejt Hevis Mjtcheei, Missionary, Christian Mission, Bins, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I am in receipt of your communication dated 15th Febru- 
ary 1S98, and in reply beg to state that it is impossible 
for-me to give any information under — 

•A-— Departures from tbe prescriptions of the “ Central 
Provinces Famine Code,” as I am ignorant of said Code. 

JB .— I have been in very close contact with the famine 
sufuTOTS around Bins, helping them to the best of my abi- 
lity ; and have no hesitation in saying that I consider the 
measures adopted by you have been beyond fair criticism, 
not only in the effort to save Efe, hnt also from the stand- 
point of economy. 

C . — I should strongly advocate the opening of more depots 
in the rural districts for sheltering and feeding children and 
aged and infirm people. 


(2) Government demanding tho taxes from the villages. 

While I have heaTd many gennine expressions of 
gratitude for tho way Government helped them 
during the famine, 1 now hear complaints that 
they are compelled to pay their taxes even 
though they have to sell tho very oxen bonglit. 
with money given them by Government for the 
purpose. 

(3) Merchants and baniaS are granted decrees against 

these people to amounts beyond the value of their 
crops. This is a very serious proceeding not only 
calculated to counferact the good impressions 
your help has made on the minds of the villagers, 
but to actually drive the people from the dis- 
trict. Hundreds have already left, and I fear 
the exodus, will become a serious one unless' 
something is done and soon. 


, -D-— I am of the opinion there are three things to be 
deeply regretted— b 


(1) The withdrawal of help too soon: before thepeoi 
were in a position to help themselves relief t 
withdrawn. There is still real and acute disti 
m some, of the villages around Bina. T 
^stress is principally amongst the day labo 


(President ^ — Your Mission is at Bina ?— Yes. 

Have you been there long? — I have been there now 
four years. I arrived on tho 1st February 1S9J. 

Is it a wheat country ?— Yes, wheat" and grain. 

The crop in 1S94 was had? — Yes. 

Did that cause distress, in your opinion? — Yes; there 
has been distress ever since we went there. I was told by 
the villagers that distress had been felt the year before. 
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havo also gone. Somo of them have, sold the tiles oil their 
houses to raiso money to go with. 

(jlfr- J£o ldcmess .) — When relief-works had thoroughly 
commenced in 1897, do you consider they were successful 
in their end f— I believe they were. 

- Did you see anything of their working ?— I went to the 
works regularly. 

What was your opinion P— I think the people should 
havo had a little more food, and while we have the 
highest praise for Government officials, we were very mnch 
distressed to find the mates in some eases simply ^ vultures. 
On ono occasion I found tho people had flour mixed with 
earth- Tho mato was fonnd to he m league with the Lanins. • 

Was this at the commencement of things ? — No, after 
tho works had heen in operation three months. 

Did you report it P — Yes, and the clerk on the worlts 
hod the mate dismissed. 

Did yon see villngo relief P Was it successful ? — It was 
highly appreciated. The villagers were simply delighted 
to think that Government cared for them. 

Yon say that higher wages should have heen paid P — I 
believe so. At first they were low, and they were after- 
wards increased. 

At what point of time P— At tho beginning of 1S07. 

And they were raised afterwards ? — About 3 months 
afterwards. 

- Was that sufficient? — It was sufficient for what Govern- 
ment intended it to be ; just to give actual life to those 
who had no other means of sustenance. 

Your opinion apparently is that there should Live been 
xelief to some extent in 1896? — Yes. 

Throughout the year, or at the latter part of it? — 
Throughout. 

Bailway works were opened in the district?— Somo dis- 
tance away. 

'* Wero the relief works useful?— They drew many people 
away from their villages. ' * 

- aum ^* rB would have gone, if strong? — When 
the famine works were opened many were too weak to go to 
the Saugor-Kntni construction, and we heard that there 

hifth™ ■ri^ 6 ™ 0 ’ of keeping people 

.1. see tlmt road-works were opened with a view of 
gmng relief, but not many people attended. Wliat was tho 
reason of that? They said that more work was demanded of 
them than they could do, and that the pay was not sufficient. 
That was in 1896. 

{Mr. Fuller!) — What road arc you speaking of? — The 
Kim’as a road. 


Was that in the hot weather ofJSPfl?— In the autumn 
of 1S9G. 

(Mr. JMdtrnt **). — There were a g>v»l many immigrant* 
from Bhopal into your part of the district ? — I don't 
know, Mint 0 f the people working four milts away were 
genernlly from our own village*. Further away from 
lvimlaBn, profile did come from further north, over lealitpur 
way. 

(Mr. Bore.)— How many orphans had you in all from 
the beginning of the d’ntreMr— -Wc rent away >100 front 
July 1896 to July 1897. 

(Dr. Jlichardxa it.) — You mentioned the fact of 38 
bodies being found. Most of these you stated lt.vl died 
within the preceding 21 hours? — Yn* i during the night. 

Were the Iwdhn clothed?— The majority were almost 
naked. 

Uni they anything of value on them? — No. 

How were thov disposed of? — The police took them 
away and buried them. 

Were any partially, or altogether, eaten hy animals?— 
In two eases. In one a hoy’* right leg had been con- 
siderably eaten by jackals, and in the other my niece raw the 
Mil lures tearing the body to pieces. 

Do yon think jieoplc on work* were insufficiently fed? — 
I think so. I think that was home out by the fact that 
the children were digging up root* on the road-side. 

If people had come in pood condition would the food 
have been anffieient ?— Possibly that had a good deal to 
do with it. 1 think, under ordinary circumstances, a man 
can liny enough fowl for 2 annas, hut food was at tho time 
very high, and when a man was getting 2 annas, flour was 2 
annus a seer. That left him nothing to buy salt, vegetables, 
etc., with. We had time people who said they were too 
weak to do work on roads, so I had some work done in the 
compound in order to give them something to do, and we 
gave 2 annas to a man, 1 anna 6 pies to a woman, and 
vegetables. Those who suffered most were the women ond 
children. 

Were the children much emaciated?— Yes, a number 
of them. 

Yon said the flonr wns adulterated. How wa3 it adnl* 
tcrated? — It was mixed with dirt. 

(Mr. Fuller .) — For how many months have you -been 
distributing charity : when did yon first begin*? — From 
the very beginning. From actual observation, nnd by get- 
ting • our native preacher to take notice, I found that the 
distress was terrible, nnd almost from the first day I was 
giving relief qnietly. 

As a matter of fact people of your villages havo heen 
looking to you for assistance for 2 or 3 years P — Only 
orphans and the aged. 

Can you tell ns what wns the price of jowar after the 
last harvest? — I don’t know. 



Sdegeou 

I pnt in a written statetoen-t of evidence. 

A. As far as I am aware there were no departures from 
the principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code during 
the recent famine. 

B ; The measures adopted during the late famine, pri- 
marily with regard to the relief of distress and the saving of 
life, were in every respect eminently successful, as previous 
to the opening of the relief-works, etc., a large number of 
the people — especially the poorer classes — were found 
wandering about the towns and villages of fie district beg- 
ging for food under great privation and hardship, and in 
many instances they were suffering from disease the result of 
privation, and as soon as relief-works, poor-houses, etc., were 
opened they flocked largely to them either to earn a liveli- 
hood, or he given food and medical treatment, which relieved 
their distress, and saved many thousands of lives, who other- 
wise, I have no doubt, would have perished from starvation. 
Hi respect to economy, I am not prepared to say any thing, 
i? 0 ? 4 * , ^ Baw 00 unnecessary waste or extravagance 

which would call for any special remarks from me. 

C nnd D. In reference to these two points, it would appear 
to me much better in the future not to spend so much 
money on the construction of roads and to maintain such 

“ES 1104 iere > tnt instead ^ °PO“ tillage 

relief-works, 8114 *° devote a considerable amount of the 


: -Sl,^Nare5nghpnr, called in and examined. ” 

famine grants for tho purchase ancFissno of grain through 
malguzars, muknddams and patwaris, as wages to village 
relief -workers for village improvements, such as improving 
fields, making embankments for fields, digging or otherwise 
improving tanks and wells, etc. In doing such forms of 
work the people would not bo obliged to goawny from their 
villages, (an important matter), to distant relief-works, they 
would still remain in their villages in the comfort of their 
own homes, and be a less danger of importing epidemic 
disease such as cholera, from relief-works, which disease was 
in epidemic form in all the relief-works and brought into 
the villages by the relief-workers. 

If it is possible to doubt whether village relief-workers 
could he efiectively looked after and to receive their daily 
wages .in grain, I think malguzars and others in oliarge of 
them would be keen to make them work, ond would see that 
thev received their grain wage properly; besides. Inspectors 
could be appointed to check the nnmber of workmen employed 
in each village, and the proper distribution of the grain 
wage. There would be less temptation in misappropriating 
gram than in making cash payments. Betides, I tiling 
village relief-works would be more far-reaching and less 
expensive than in making roads. There wonld, further, bo 
no necessity in village relief-works to spend money in con- 
structing buts — like for relief-works, hospitals, etc., and for 
providing for expensive establishments, sneb as the drinking 


Kitchen ration separately given item, hj item 
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villages adjacent to them may find vrork and be able to go 
back to their homes everv day. It witl effect economy, and 
the peonle in distress will not only get relief bnt remain m 
their homes without being under the necessity to go abroad. 
People who happen to come from other provinces, districts 
or States, shoaldbe employed in snch important works. 

it. — la Tillages inhabited by Goads in out-of-the-way 
places Winch are tar away from the relief-centres whence 
iber cannot go back to their homes every day, village relief- 
works should be started ; every five of snch villages being 
n~idi» into a gronp. These relief-works shonld be entrusted 
to the zackaddam and malgnaar ; and supervision and 
guidance of work and payment of mcney to muknddams 
shonld be made by the officer in charge of such works, which 
should be supervised by oScers appointed for tbe purpose, 
such as Bevence Officers) Depnty Comnnssitners, etc. It 
will effect economy, as the arrangement will save the pur- 
chaang of tools, building of huts, and all arrangements to 
be made io provide water and grain, etc. By this arrange- 
ment money will go in the pocket of agricultural classes 
to their great benefit. This village relief-work shonld be 
of snch a kind as will benefit agriculture in future. For 
instance, embankments round the fields of rabi crops and in 
villages which grow kharif, tanks should be excavated or 
embanked on all tides to hold water. Both these works will 
serve the same purpose as wels or canals do to other pro- 
vinces. I consider village relief-work of the kind more 
beneficial, as I speak this from my own experience in my - 
own villages. The people of my villages resorted to snch 
works startedby me in larger numbers than they would have 
gone io other works far from their homes. They thus 
received substantial relief, and few deaths occurred. 


(7) Suooesfions tsbieh T tbirib liiely to be v rtf cl in 
f dure famines. 


D. — The following modifications and additions are neces- 
sary in the Famine Code : — 

I. — The task-work given in section 7 is more than suffi- 
cient. I shonld think healthy and strong men cannot do as 
much work as is required of them ; it shonld be reduced to a 
reasonable quantity so that it nay not be hardship to them 
instead of being the means of relict. 

II. — The quantity of food given in the poor-houses should 
be increased from what is provided in the Code, as it is not 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. As a visitor to 
the city poor-house 1 often used to hear complaints from 
the inmates about the insufficient- of food. 

III. — Distribution of food should net be, as at present, 

to all classes mixed together. • 

IT.— Facba food be given to high castes, snch as Brah- 
mins, Eshatriyas, Taishiyas, eto, instead of cooked food. 

V. — The sale of cheap grain in an appointed shop in 
towns and large villages by ticket system to special c’asses 
under the supervision of respectable gentlemen will do an 
immense good. 

_^T — In future famines provirion should be made in 
Famine Code for the suspension of land revenue ; and if 
repeated failure of crops occur, the revenue should, be remit- 
t ed. In cas? of suspensions, recovery should spread over 
RY&ral seasons by means of instalments. 

Answers to questions by Famine Commission. 

* 1. The whole area of the district, containing a wmnla- 
tion of 749,362 souk. * 

10 . I consider that the standard of 15 per cent, is verv 
lew, forin the last famine, which was general, the percentage 
ot persons on relief in my own villases was 25 per cent - 
besides which persons received gratuitous relief. " ’ 

32. The net result of the famine alleviated by relief 
measures has been as follows : — ' 


(1) Tee labourers who have been reduced to povertv 
will soon improve their condition as soon as thev 
get work. 


(2) The land-owning ckss has contracted debts. 

(3) The cultivating non-proprietary class have been 

impoverished, bat will soon improve their condi- 
tion. Tee village citizens, such as carpenters, 
iron-smiths. Kus’atas, etc., having spent all the 
little they bad. attended relief works and 
mamm-ned themselves and family. It will take 
ftime time to recover their former status, provid- 
ed t-ore are good crops successively for 3 or 4 


rears. The cultivating c'ass will improve if 
successive harvests for 2 or 4 years are bumper 
ones. 

71. The greatest distance at which the distressed inhabit- 
ants of a village may be induced to attend relief works is r — 

(a) Three miles for inhabitants ret tarring every night 
' to their villages. 

(5) Eight miles for inhabitants laving chance of 
returning to their villages after every week to 
enable them to see to their domestic affairs 
Persons residing beyond that distance should 
not be induced or compelled to reside at tbe 
relief works, for this would affect future culti- 
vation. 

72. It would not be practicable to withhold relief from 
all fairly able-bodied labourers who refuse to attend relief 
works at the distances specified in the answer to the last 
question on the ground of apprehending injury to their 
cultivari.m by their absence from the spot ; or fromcaus.'S 
over which they have no control and waieh compel them to 
stiek to their villages, for instance in the case of persons 
haring their relatives or members of their family serious'y 
laid up in them houses, but Tillage relief will be provide! 
for them. 

140. Toe works opened by me were not affected by the 
opening of relief-works in the neighbourhood. 

141. No. The labourers were paid at tbe same rate as they 
received at the relief-works. 

142. The relief works were situated at 3 place about 5 
or 6 miles from my villages, bnt they did not affect the sup- 
ply of labour. 

14S. I had no cause of complaint. 

144. The establishment of relief-works was neoessary as 
a means of preserving life, and the people who attended them 
could not have found sufficient employment, either on my 
works, where people of my own villages and no others coni! 
he employed, or elsewhere to earn at least a bare subsistence 
far themselves and their dependents. 

145. Opening of the refief-works was neeessarv, but in 
villages situated at distances extending over and above S 
miles, where no works under the auspices of Government were 
carried on, it would have been advisable to opca village 
relief works under the supervision of the ma’smzars concerned 
to enable the inhabitants of their villages to'maintsin them- 
selves without being under the necessity of going to a distance 
to attend the relief-works. 

146. No. 

147. Please see answer to question No. 145. 

151. In ordinary years people are assisted by their rela- 
tives ; the widows supporting themselves bv labour in the 
shape of grinding wheat and preparing other food-grains 
and on charity. During famine the supporting relatives 
and persons dispensing charity find it difficult to support them- 
selves, and therefore they are thrown on the State for sup- 
port. 

160. No, it does not. 

161. No. Tne knowledge that gratuitous relief is beiac 
given by the State does not dry up private charity, for in this 
city private charity continued to be dispensed as usual, hnt 
in "villages the landholders and agricultural classes being 
themselves reduced tostxnightened circumstances, could not 
afford to continue their charitable work. 

162. No light manual labour could have been exacted 
from such persons as they were severally either pardanasbin 
women or respectable persons reduced to straits. 

163. Tne malguzars if assisted conld undertake the con- 
struction of embankments, tanks and other village works hut 
not roads. 

164. Cooked food at kitchens should he given to those who 
accept it; but respectable classes should be provided with 
gratuitous relief in the form of grain. 

165. People of respectable class will rather prefer to di* 
from starvation than receive cooked food in State kitchens. 
It is therefore necessuv that people of low caste shonld bo 
supplied with cooked food and the respectable classes with 
gratuitous relief in the form of grain. 

167. Gratuitous relief in tins district was given in the 
form of money. I prefer this, as grains were imported bv 


• The suabeea referto the ^settlors diswn up bj tie c, — — ; i-v 
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299. Indian mill and foreign goods seriously reduced iho 
purchasing power of tho weaving oloss, cotton cleaners 
(Balna), oil mongers and grain grinders. 

302. Cultivator, artizan, and labourer who had any brass 
pots, cattle and silver ornaments disposed them oil' at great 
loss owing to depreciation of silver, and folt much reluctant 
to do so. 

304. In this town and district a largo quantity of Burmn 
rice was imported by Cutcli merchants throngh Calcutta. 

305. In my opinion merohnnts'ean import grn'n at places 
whero there is railway ’ lino, but in places through which 
railway lias not passed, import of grain by Govommont 
would bo more advantageous. 

(77,o witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

How many years havo yon been at Jabalpur ? — I was 
born here. 

In what year did you first observe signs of distress P — 
Tho harvest of 1891-95 was bad, and in September 1895 wo 
had to open a poor-house. 

■Why was not a Government poor-honso open then? — It 
was opened by private charity and works wore also opened 
by the District Council. 

"Was it thought then that tho relief given by private 
charity and by tlic District Council would be enough to 
meet tho distress that then existed P — Yes, ns a temporary 
measure. 

- Yon have said that groups should be made of four or fivo 
villages and.relicf works openod in each such group. But if 
relief be opened like this, all tho villagers will come to such 
works ? — Large works should bo opened by Government, and 
the small villago works should be for tho benefit of tho 
cultivators and weakly persons of the villuge. 

But all the people will try to come to the village works P — 
Only snob persons ns are in need of relief would comp, hut not 
those who are sufficiently well-to-do. For instance, the census 
of my nine villages was 3,200, but on opening private works 
I found an attendance of only 800 or 900 persons who wero 
absolutely poor. 

You say that groups of villages should ho formed, and 
then divided into circles whero works should bo opened for 


the relief of the poor. Do yon mean lo say that the relief 
works should be opened in each village ? — The Government 
works cannot he opened in each village, but they should be 
opened nt a dislanco of ■! or 5 miles from one place to 
another. 

Government intends to give relief to all the poor in a 
circle by opening a work in one place P— -People living 
within a distance of 1 miles from the works can j-i turn home 
every day, hut those living at distance of 8 miles cannot so 
attend without harm to their cultivation. People of ordi- 
nary standing would like to go to a work close at hand, hut 
not to a distant work. In the latter case their Xuilure to 
attend would reduce them to extreme poverty. 

Would the attendance of labourers increase if works are 
opened in each village, «.<*., the number increase from 30,000 
to <50,000 ? — Probably the number may reach 00,000, hut 
tho number on village gratuitous relief and the poor-house 
population would bo comparatively much less. 

IIow can small works he supervised ?— In a group of 
villages four or live hundred persons may be employed who 
can easily be supervised by a iteveiiue officer, provided the 
work be kept under the management of mnlguzars. 

IIow can largo works be opened, if small works are open- 
ed everywhere ? — The opening of small works in a group of 
villages will not interfere with a large work, provided the 
latter he started at some distance in a place of importance. 

Havo yon ever inspected a relief work, nnd was the rate of tho 
daily wage sufficient for tV e ordinary support of a man ? — Yes, 
I have seen the surrounding famine works. The amount of 
daily wage was sufficient, but the task-work required of them 
was a source of hardship. 

Did you open any private work in your villages nt yonr 
own cost, or havo you had to obtain n loan from Govern- 
ment ? — I started work by lmnding fields in my villages, and 
digging a tank in one of them. 1 borrowed li 5,000 from 
Government and also spent my own money on the above 
worts. One-fourth of the talcavi loan will be remitted nnd 
tho rest recovered. 

Rai Baliadnr Ballnbh Das deposed that ft 3,000 were 
collected for the poor-house here. Can von say it this is 
so P— Yes ; 1 think Hint the amount collected was about 
ft 0,000 or n little more. 


Hb. F. A. T. Phillips, Deputy Commissioner, Sangor, called in nnd examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 


(A) — Departures from the principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code which have occurred in the 
Central Provinces during the recent famine. 


The first departure from the principles of tho Code was 
the establishment of relief-centres, winch’ may be described 
as a measure of relief intermediate between poor-houses nnd 
the relief of people in their homes. There were eight relief- 
centres in the Sangor District. They were opened at the 
end of December 1896 and beginning of January 1897, and 
were all closed by the end of .March. The number of per- 
sons_ relieved at any one centre never exceeded 300. It was 
the intention to exact light work from them at each centre, 
but only at one centre was the exaction of work found possi- 
ble- The expedient of relief-centres does not commend itself 
to me. People were drawn to a centre from neighbouring 
villages who were shortly afterwards sent baok to their 
homes and given relief there. It seems to me that it would 
have been better to relieve them in their homes in the first 
instance. 


Another departure from the principles of the Code v 
tho abandonment in the rainy season of the classificath 
given in section 34, of persons entitled to gratuitous rel 
in their homes.- Physical appearance was made the test oi 
person’s title to such relief. A persrn showing signs 
emaciation was admitted to it without any inquiry as to 
existence of anybody able and bound to support. It was, 
fact, presumed that there was nobody. I think that t 
departure was to some extent justifiable, 

Another departure was the non-opening of test-wo: 
(section 13) at the commencement of tho famine. *} 
famine declared itself so suddenly and unmistakably in 
that teat ’’ ITork3 were . I think, nnneeessa 
of TOim! b tl° r 5 P ! a t ter Prions bad harvests, the i 
MSS. 4 tie deterioration in tho physical conditio! 
tho people were ample indications of the existence of distr 


Another departure was the abandonment of tho classifica- 
tion of relief-workers given in section 52. This point has 
already been much discussed. I need only say that tho 
classification appears to be nnnocessarily elaborate, and that 
tho adoption of a more simple one wns quite justified. 

Another departure was tho disreprd of tho rnle laid down 
in section 49 that no famine relief -work shall be done on 
contrnot. Tho piece-work system introduced on one work 
in tho district in tho hot weather was in reality contract- 
work. I believe, however, that this was duo to a mistake. 
Anyhow, this particular form of work, which tended to give 
abundant employment to tho nblc-bodicd, who least needed 
it, while it withheld employment from tho weak, who most 
needed it, was soon stopped. A modified system of piece- 
work, which came to he known locally as tho payment-by- 
results system, was subsequently introduoed on nil works, 
and was, I consider, a decided success. This too wns a 
departure from tiro Code, which recognizes only task work. 

Anothev departure was tho payment of wages twice a 
week only instead of daily, evon to labourers of olass D 
(section 61). This wns authorised by section 31 of tho 
Public Works Department General Order Ho. C-49S of 
26th December 1896. I am of opinion that the daily pay- 
ment of wages should be strictly insisted on in all task-work. 

With regavd to wages, I suppose that the adoption of the 
pice unit for payments instead of paying to tho nearest pie, 
must be regarded as another departure. As pies are' not 
really ourrent in the villages, this seems to be a quite 
necessary departure. 

There was another departure in the fixation of task. This 
was rendered necessary by the abandonment of the Code 
classification of relief-workers. 

In the rules for tho management of poor-houses, it is 
laid down that the only paid officials should ho the Superin- 
tendent, the Accountant, and tho Hospital Assistant, and 
that tho rest .of the establishment should bo taken from the 
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Did the others generally return to their own villages? 

[ think they did generally. 

In the months of Dcoembor, January, 
when the task-work systom was in forco, do y 
were getting the B wago to any extent, or \ 
getting the D wage P— The labourers mostly 
wage on task-work. 

What grain was the wage based on P— Originally jowari. 
There had been a comparatively good crop of jowari. it 
was ten seers to the rupee. 

Do you think peoplo actually bought jowari or some- 
thing cheaper?— I think they hong\\t jowari. 

Well, then, later on, was there nny change in tho systom 
of wages on works?— Wages were increased because it was 
feared that the supply of jowari had gone from tho distriot, 
and then they were based on on average mixturo of wheat 
and gram at eight seers per rupeo. 

WhenP— At the beginning of April, I think. 

When was the next change P — Practically thoro was no 
change again, becauso wheat and gram remained at that till 
the end of October. 

Was piece-work introduced?— Yes, about tho end of April 
on one or two works first of all. 

Piece-work by contractors P— It was not supposed to be, 
hut it praotically amounted to that. I found that those who 
needed relief were not getting it, so I asked for a reversion 
from-piece to task-work, on the road til'd Saugor to Kclili. 

Was piece-work continued P — To tho end of May. I think 
piece-work bad been going on about five weeks only. 

Then the work continued on task-work P — Yes, and I think 
modified task-work wob subsequently introduced in the case 
of every work in the distriot during August. 

' That was payment by results? — Yes. That and task- 
work went on side by side. 

What was the result of the introduction of thatP — -Tho 
result was not very apparent, I think. If it had nny result 
at all it tended to decrease the numbers on relief-works. 
By that time the numbers had begun to go down apart from 
this. I think there waB a natural disposition on tho part of 
the people to return to their villages for cultivation by that 
time. 

Was that introduced everywhere P — Throughout the dis- 
trict. 

Were some of the works stopped at the same time? — One 
in Banda Tahsil, where the numbers had gone down to less 
than 600 and remained -there. 


I understand it was tho first kind, piccc-work with no 
limit?— On the Sangor-Halmtgnrh road. 

It says hero that picco-work was subsequently discontin- 
ued at tho request of tho Deputy Commissioner, hr sufficient 
encouragement waB not offered to tho really needy P — I had 
in my mind tho Saugor-Ilchli-Mohli road. I found that 
weakly pooplo did not seem to ho getting relief. 

Had tlioy tho task-work system also going on ?— Not 
then. 

That waB peculiar to this work ? — I say so. 

On other works you had task-work ns well ns piccc-work P— 

I am not snro of tho work on the llchli-Mohli road. On 
tlio Sangor-Rahatgarli and Saugor-Cawnporo roads it was 
going on. 

Now wo come to tho paymont-hy-resnlts system. You 
Bay you consider that a decided success P — Yes. 

Tho only difforenco betwcon that and the original picco- 
work is that it was more stringent P — Yes, and there was- 
tnsk-work side by Bide. 

If yon provido task-work gangs yon approvo of piece- 
work? — Yia. 

* Do you approvo of the limitation of tiio wago on piccc- 
work P — I am not very decided in my opinion of that. I am 
open to c; nviction. 1 think there is something to be said 
on both Bides. 

Do you think there should be a limit of some sortP — I nra 
not snro. As a matter of fact tlint particular kind of work 
lost its importance, comparatively (quaking, because tho 
numbers on relief works began to decline from Angust. • 

At any rate the objection you took to piece-work was that 
thoro was no task-workP — Yes, there wero nlso minor objec- 
tions in .tlio management, which" wero not inherent in the 
systom. 

WhntP — I found tlio wliolo thing in tho hands of one 
contractor. Ho was making his profit and didn't care about 
tho coolies. . 

Was the contractor In chnrgo of tho work P — Not nomi- 
nally ; one of his agents was. 

(Mr. JJoldcnicss .) — "When you first enmo to the district 
before goncral roliof measures were started, whnt relief was 
going on ? — Two pcor-honses and one local work was going 
on at Saugor. 

In addition to railway work P — Yes. 

Railway work I suppose was under ordinary contract con- 
ditions? — Yes. 


md “February, 
iu think people 
cro they only 
earned tho D 


A missionary gentleman, Mr. Ben Nevis Mitchell, is of 
opinion that the works were stopped three or four months 
too soonp — Well, I venture to thiuk he is mistaken. 

Do you think the D wage is sufficient to keep people in 
good bodily health? — Yes, I think so. 

When calculated upon the actual grain they are using P— 
Yes. J 

Do you think they add to it from outside resources P— I 
daresay in some oases they do, bnt I don’t think so as a rule, 
Then how do yon explain the difference between the D wage 
and the simple imprisonment ration P— I don't know, I an 
sure. I suppose they were fixed by two different agencies 
In fixing flic diet in prisons they had not the same thine 
in view. The famine rate is fixed with the object, I suppose 
of giving a famine wage so as to give subsistence, and tin 
object of the prison was to leave a margin. 

Yon constantly saw peoplo on works P -Yes. 

ThCr ™, a \ be . Cn a difEcre . noe ° f opinion about their appear 
a ™=' opinion P-I think when the work 

were first started they had a thin and drawn appearance 
ti0y BteadUy im P«>ved till the end o 

In the rains how did they appear P— In the rains there wt 
a certain amount of deterioration. 

in^Stoiothing^ *” * ^^reP-Paray, and 1 

piece-work hM°been S spo™n < of Sed Thffi tI t 8 ^ •“ n ’ bz< 
before the orders of iSm-nat ’ w , as P ieoe-W oi 

results system which catkin ’afteLarl.^TromXreS 


Do you think that afforded relief to necessitous persons? — 
I think to a considerable number. 

Could only able-bodied persons livo tlieroP — Yes, only 
able-bodied persons conld bo themselves employed ; bnt I 
think it afforded relief to their dependants through them. 

Apparently thronghout 1896 there was some road-work in 
the district. Do you happen to know whether it was nndel 
Code conditions or contract? — I don’t think it was undci 
Code conditions. 

As regards tho unpopularity of the Department of Public 
Works, what actually happened P— We found that in.ono casi 
the officers in charge had been magnifying numbers. OJ 
course that didn’t affect the coolies ; still it was one indi 
cation that there was gross mismanagement. He was sub' 
sequently convicted of criminal breach of trust. On anothci 
work wo found a man had sent in a false hill of R800. He wai 
also convicted and imprisoned. 

Did this introdnetion of piece-work also contribute to i 
decrease in numbers P — I think so. Numbers foil fron 
28,000 in May to 18,000 in June. That was partly due t 
the introduction of the piece-work system. 1 think by tho 
time we had got people to go back to their villages prepare 
toiy to the rains. 

In July you went to 26,000 P — In the meantime loco 
works had been stopped. 

Then tho fall in May and Juno, to what extent do yoi 
think it was due to tho introduction of piece-work P — It i 
difficult to Bay. 

The death-rate was 6"8, excluding oholcra, in May, and 8-1 
in June. Can you account for that, at all P Was that dm 
to a decroaso of public works P — I don’t think so- I mus 
confess it is difficult to account for that high mortality ii 
Juno, unless tho rains killed off a certain number of person 
of weakly constitution. In Saugor we liad a very hcav; 
hurst of rain. 
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. • (Mr: Soldernessl) — When you left NaTsinghpur had 

S» relief measures been started P The whole of the arrange- 
meats had been made. 

But not actually started P — No. 

In Saugor were you troubled with many emigrants from 
Native States P— They were fairly numorous. 

Did they contribute much to your poor-house population P 
— To a.considerable extent. A census was taken in January 
and one in March. Out of a population of 3,340 in the 
poor-houses, 961 were strangers. 

Where did they como from chiefly P— From Native States, 
from the North-Western Provinces, and from other districts 
of the Central Provinces. 

On relief-works had yon many P— Prom a census taken nt 
January 1897 it appeared there were 6 per cent. A great 
many came from the North-Western Provinces and from tho 
-Lalitpur Sub-Division. 

(President.) — Can yon explain why they came from the 
North-Western' Provinces P — I believe works had not been 
begun in that particular part at that time. 

(Mr. Fuller.) — Respecting emigration, you said that on 
works a census was taken in January, and that it was found 
6 per cent, were strangers. Have you reason to believe that 
in other months tho percentage was highorP — Yes. 

What was the percentage supposed to be P —I cannot say, 
because no census was taken. The Executive Engineer and 
famine relief officer both reported that there was a consi- 
derable proportion, perhaps 25 per cent. ; bnt no figures were 
given of people who had'eome from outside. 

Is it not a fact that a very large portion of tho Gadorwara 
poor-house was strangers P — Yes.- 

Excluding two works, was not provision made for' task- 
work on all works P — Yes. 

Was not the Narsinghpnr rabi ciop of 1896 a failure P— 
It was decidedly better than the rahi crop of 1894,'but still 
not a good crop. 

Did yon open some local works in the hot season of 
1896? — If I remember aright no works were opened in the 
hot season of 1896, that is, in the manner of reliof-woTks. 
In 1896 we opened test-works and nobody came. 

When did you' first commence to raise private subscrip- 
tions P — Towards tho end of the hot weather. 

Poor-houses wore opened with tho subscriptions that were 
raised then? -Immediately. 

How many P — Narsinghpnr and Gadarwara. Then several 
were opened afterwards. 


• How long were, they managed by private charity?— Till 
the 1st of December. 

(Mr. Bose .)— In the Saugor ■ District you thought tho 
system of contractors was a failure as an instrument of 
rolicfP— Yes. . ... 

You had a very respectable person, Lala Nand Kishor was 
tho 'thesole contractor? — He didn’t appear on the books at all. 
His agont was suppose d to bo the manager of the work. 

Although yon had a very respectable man, tho contractors 
did not succeed P — That is my opinion. 

Did many cattle die in the Saugor district?— I think 
more were killed than died. I don’t know of any very groat 
mortality. : • • 

Was there a very large sale P— Yes, to butohdrs. 

■Did they sell very oheapP— Yes, sometimes' for two or 
threo rupees each. 

Was a very large number killed in tho slaughter-honse at 
SangorP— Yes. 

In one month was the number as high as 10,000?— I 
daresay. • ' 

Do yon know when the poor-house at Sangor was 
started?— The poor-house at Saugor 1 was first opened by 
private oharity in July 1894. 

(President .) — Do yon think the number of cattle killed 
was to provide any extra food for reliof-workeraP — I should 
think not, because it wob only in a few centres. 

Was all that thrown away P— A great portion no donht 
whs eaten. It would come to the town population. 

(Mr. Bose.) — Mr. Mitchell of Bina said that cultivators 
sold the bnllooks which were purchased from takavi advances 
to pay land revenue P — I think that’s an exaggerated state- 
ment. Mr. Mitohell, I believe, -refers to villages round 
Bina. 1 know a case in whioh a Court of Wards tenant sold' 
his cattle to pay his rent.. 

What was the percentage of 'agriculturists on relief-works 
in May?— 11,584 cultivators ont of 40,582. 

How mneh did yon spend ont of the Mansion House 
Fund for relief of agriculturists P— We spent 111,90,000 
forthe hharif and R93.000 on the rabi up to date. 

Do yon think you ctrald’ have spent much more if you had 
had the money P — Not very much- more. 

Do yon think there was much sale of jewellery P— I 
believe they have disposed of ail their 1 ornaments, speaking 
generally. 


Mb. H. Comet, Resident Engineer, East Indian 

\ 

I put in written answers to the Commission's questions. 

* 140i I have 200 miles of East Indian Railway in my 
charge which runs in nearly equal parts through tho Central. 
Provinces, Baghelkhand Agency, and the North-Western 
Provinces. 


From tlio time of tho opening of the relief-works to the 
end of 1897 I did not find the supply of labour afieoted. 
to any great extent. During this period, however, I had 
no occasion to employ an abnormal numbor of men in that 
portion of my lino whioh runs through the Central Provinces. 
But from January 1st, 1898,. I wished to employ Borne 
1,000 men obovo my normal mnstor at Sehora and Panagar 
on an average monthly wago of from R4-8 to R4-12, for a 
period of threo months or so. After Bix weeks’ reorniting 
I conld only got 30 men, and was obliged eventually to- 
import labour from Allaliabad. For tins labour I bad 
to pay flo-8 per man per month, and also to incur tlio cost 
of transport. _ In previous years I havo nevor experienced 
any difficulty in getting as mnny men os I wanted. Nor 
during tlio present fatnino had I any difficulty until the 
current year. 


A* regards that portion of my lino 1 which runs through 
the North-Western Provinces, I required 1,000 oxtxn men 
in November 1897 at Shiurajpur, a plnco 30 miles distant 
Item Allahabad. I had to import about half of these men 
troia Allaliabad at tbo same increase of wago. 


As regards that portion of my lino which runs i 
labour' * *’ avo no ncccs8lt r i° employ a! 


Railway, Jabalpur, called' in and examined. 

My ordinary requirements are roughly 800 mow for 
200 miles. This.Bupply was maintained with no difficulty 
at all through the greater part of the famine, i.e , in. the 
Central Provinces up to the time of starting relief works. 

The olass of labour I refer to is coolie ’labour, slightly 
skilled, for maintaining the permanent-way of a- rail? 
road. 

141. No, that is, taking April 1897 as tho date from whioA 
relief works 1 were opened on any large scalb' in the Control 
Provinces. In the North-Westora Provinces I believe thoy 
were opened a good deal earlier. In- November 1896 tho. 
rates for all labourers drawing loss than R8 par mensem. wore 1 
mado up to ft8. There was no fnrfchor raising of tho rnto. 
As regards contract work, I had to raise tlio rate- for 1 earth- 
work from R8-8 to R5 per thousand cnbio 1 foot. -I had 
no largo works of any other olass in linndi but I. snpposo if I 
had, rates would havo boon forced np in tho samo proportion. 

1 142. There wore relief works within- a 1 holt of 2 milos 
either side of my lino through tho Central Provinoos at 
about 6 miles’ intervals. In tho Bagbolkhand Agency relief 
works were further apart ; in tho North-Western Provinces 
about tho same as tlio Central Provinces, bat -as I havo 
already pointed ont, tlieso relief-works throughout tho 
time thoy wore in cxistcnco did not affioot the- supply of 
labour j my rotes having, boon raised before tlioybogan. 

148. No. 

144. Relief-works wore absolutely necessary. I could not 
havo employed anything Hko tho numbor of men so roliuved 
on my lino._ A lino under construction might liavo been of 
material assistance : bnt not a lino nndor maintenance. 


Th* enmhere refer to the qoietlsni drawn up by the Commleslon. 
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pr r> fuStr.)— Hew lcr.g hw yea been in want of (President.)— : When you first began yen were offering 

£.O>0ia»nr— I hare rep:ittO,000 here since the 1st Janu* B-t-Sr— Yes. In November I raised it to H5-S here. 

iT T' . . , . , . , , Don’t tout contractors and other people give you any ex* 

ITi* that anything to do with agricultural cmnlorincnt p] ana tionr — Thev say they cannot get the men. One con* 
r.rw MailalX— No; because I never lad that difficulty &r says tlic men arc A dead. 
leh«. 

At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Friday, 18th March 1898. 

Pees ent: 

Sie J. B. Ltaix, G.C.I.E., E.C.S.L (Pbksujeki.) 

Scs< 5 ioN*CotojiEt J. Iticn*UDsoN. Bii Bahadce B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

He. T. W. Hol»ebne*s, C.S.I. Mb. J. B. Fcu.ee, C.I.E. (Temporary Member 

Mb. T. Ilioiust, C.I.E. for the Central Provinces.) 

Me. II. J. McIntosh, Seo x etary. 

The Eetp. Me. J. Fetee, Missionary, Church Missionary Society, called in and examined. 


( President .) — Do vou live in Manilla ?— ■ In Tatpara, six 
to *--v<n miles from Mandla. 

Hare you been there long 5— Since November 1803. 

When did yor. begin to notice tliat tlie district was 
ct.r.»Tialiv dis*rr' , * , d f — I retnrned in November 180(5. I 
had heard from Mr. Moloney, who had been world ng in the 
di*lri»t, that he Lad opened childrens’ kitchens ns early 
as duly 1S0C. 

What was supposed to be the cause of distress there ?—* 
Th* faiinrv of crop*. 

Which craps had failed before that F— The winter season 
rrr.pt were much below the average. 

I. it the autumn crops the people mostly depend upon F — 
IVst’.r. 

Whs* wo; the autumn crops of 1803-PG like F— 1 cannot 
•ay. 

Yen w*ra ir. the district, in the autumn of 1805*00 F — 
Yu, a*. IV.’-rn. 

Yi u didn’t r.ctice anytl-.lrg in particular then r — No. 
Wl.*n y. t- turned In November 160C, what was the 
itat' i 1 tHr:-* F— The people were, mere cr less, in an 
erri- r jted, e. r, litinn, and came to rr.e fer food. 

IV! at * :* t f pecjle live around yea F— Gcnds, and a 
f*w 11.', -.t. 

V.’V.-r wire r ltef-werV* eper.ed by Government f — As far 
m I r-nrH er, It was a’eut September 1800. 

ltd re y- ", r\— r 1 v’< J — Yes. 

W •.* » *y J — Ilf Ad*w.'fi«. 1 think In the town cf 

l!i* t'.s l‘;- v -n cpr :•■*<!. 

C»“. y n give rt a llttl* suw-nt r.« to what yen saw, 

»*s**,.r{* fr r*. Ji..Vf~*er l k >'’ lr. l’at;ara there were no 
ft si r r. - •. w*it itirte! t*. »!!. I started storks 5r.e> nn'e. 

tl," (.1 *f*’> J!!n’ ri(T Is'eV.T, 1 Cj.-r.yJ lciteh* 
V' • I t’v- gale pel ;*e wht were ft\> to work as much as I 
es'l l gs« >! ... i! grain away. 

t 1 ' 1 i">- si’. O ?■ - ,«*. l» * winter ' Yes. 

t> ' *- rf •’ *•••■*' ’-{'•■!*?- !ti. i r’.vate fur 

A r.K’.w r's »t* tp— -d *t bhaljursF— 1 emt-* #ay, I 

*n 4*. I', 1 ;.*.** th- r e •*•**. 

h — i«'i ...» ysr!.*, » *',i ?— Vrs ****.“ r. 

y * p* ^ f f*, j * i * ^ "*■*** j - f’’/' ?»*•**• 

t • *• , ’ . * s*. >•“' s" I.'-- *- f * ?-■* iv' iri 

*" m • »s'.*«l , e .'Vf'w **- ir 5 y-» *— 

V- , t I t >'«. T'.i.--, *r- -« 1 

, 1 , ... * •*■? .... r. w. , j 1 . ... . 

*' : 1 *' < V'* t f> ■s.’rr-.ot > fit. 1 Itr*. 

^ Jf * « , . . * f s* * . • * . 

' ** ♦ » ' ‘ C r- * *.* t eio* 1 ’* /.H 

* ‘ | " ■ * • 1 1 * - ps . » r*. -*■. 

Vi. - ! .1 ...^ . v, . ,, j! - Yh-t 

X if ■ .f .pit < t ); ,.J 


Had they anything el«e to eat P — It is their staple food, 
there is rico or kodo ; kodo we conld not get. 

How did you gelrico P AVns there any difficnltv F— We got 
it from Mandla. We had to pay nt the rate of 7 or 8 seen 
per rupee. It went down to 6J seere nt one time, . I 
heard. 

What was the means of transport P— Buffaloes. 

Arc they pack buffaloes F — Yes. 

Who owned them F — Wc lured them by the month. 

They belonged to Gonds P — Wc got them from Damob. 
Buffaloes are used every year for our mission work. 

You were fully occupied at home, I suppose, and liad not 
much time to travel about the district p— No, I went to 
Mandla some times, that was very seldom. 

Did you gee anything of people on relief-works P— No. 

When did distress become very acute F — When the rain 
started. 

What do you think the reason was f— Hitherto they had 
lived, on jungle-prodnre; of course when the rains ’came 
this jnngle-produce became as poison to tlu-m. 

I suppose comparatively few had gone on to works before 
that r— The Gonds, as a rule, are very repugnant to leaving 
their villages. You have to use a great deal of force to get 
them away. 

When the distress became very aeute in tlie rains, did 
yon see any cases of death from privation or starvation ? 
—1 saw a great number. 1 have lad as many ns COO in the 
poor-honso*. of whom many died. There was a ci'nlir.tisl 
Influx from the poor-honv*. 

In cn>s of another cilamlty how do yr.n think seme 
cf the distress ami mortality might bo L-st obviated F— For 
myself, I Iran groat L-lWor in village- relief, which was 
started. I think that is a splendid Idea. 

When tras that crginLed In the district?— I cannot say 
exactly. 

Very large numbers were on village-relief during tho 
ralr.s? — Yes, a gemt number. 

lr. this vIlNg.-rd'-f, was the dole giver. It! eiali cr grain F 
—Wat I saw w is given in mih ftrtur.d I'atpara. 

If given In ei*!. i» nld t?ry n-* 1 are ! v! dh'Ti.'ulty In 
luy’r,: s*r»>. la th^’r vlitag-s r— I tl ink they sr-.nM. 


Y< a d'lr.'t loar whstior tLt*. d : :T *■;!’.» waa eir.oeje*.'*',! 
»rr.t?--.Vo. ' ‘ 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


How mtich Imported labour was thero P — About three or 
four thousand. 

Yon saw the people on Government works P— Yes, in ono 
case! 

Did they seem a feebler class than the carriers on your 
works P— They belonged to the same class. 

Were yonr carriers chiefly women and children P — Yes. 
Have you any special objection to Government roliof- 
worksP — I think that near the railway the relief-works 
should be such as will not draw ablo-bodiod people from the 
railway, as they did in our case. Thero should be kitchens 
or poor-houses for people who cannot get work on tho 
railway. 

I suppose you admit your works cannot provido altogether 
for inefficient labourers in distress P — No, we cannot. 

Do you recognize the necessity of raising your rates in 
times when grain is very dear ? — Yes," but I think a better 
system would be to sell the grain' at a privileged rate to 
coolies. 

"Would the railway do that P— Wo were obliged to incroaso 
onr rates in order to keep labourers; It 1 b a question 
whether Government shonld sell grain at privileged rates in 
place of relief-works. 

(President?) — You think' Government ought to provide' 
grain at low rates P-— Yes. 

(Mr. Holdemess.) — Since the famine was over you have 
gone back to your old rates P— Yes. 

Is there any difficulty in gotting labour? — None. At 
present, on account of tho crops, there is difficulty but that 
will soon be over. 

In November and December had yon any difficulty? — 
None at the end of November ; in December we had quite 
enough labour. 

(Mr. lligham.) — You succeeded Mr. Michel P — Yes. 

Where were yon beforo yon took over this division P— I • 
v was at Ahdra, and before that at Jhansi. 

Con you give mo the exact rates you paid on the railway 
before relief-works were started. What did you pay for 
earthwork? — Tho rates varied accordingly to the soil. On 
black cotton soil it was 112-12 por thousand. That was 
initial. 

What does that include P— Within 100 feet and 6 feet in 
height. 

Additional lead?— Six annas a chain. 

Lift? — That varies according to tho soil. On looso rock 
and boulders it is a higher rate than for black cotton 
soil. Tho ordinary lift rates aro as follows : 6 — 10 feet, eight 
annas ; 10—16 feet, El-2 j 16 — 20 feet, El-1‘1 j 20—26 foot 


B2-14 j 25 — 30 feet E4-2, in addition to the rates for excava- 
tion. 

This rato you paid big contractors P — Big and small.’. . 

What proportion gots to tho labourer. What margin* 
of profit P— I cannot tell that. Those who do. thoir own work 
must make some profit out of it. I don’t think sub-contrac- 
tors made very much profit out of it. 

What docs a labourer actually get P — An ordinary coolio 
gets 3 annas a day for excavation. 

Thoy don’t pay a coolio by daily labour P — Yes, as a rule. 
Sometimes he is paid by picco work. 

How long do thoy workP — Prom about daylight till 12, 
and from 2 to sunsot. 

Were the women on daily labour P— Mostly cowrie work. 

How is tho cowrie system worked P — Coolies get so many 
cowrieB for a full basket of earth according to lead and lift. 

Did the roliof works affect your supply P Was it in res- 
pect of ‘professional labour or ordinary coolio labour?— 
Ordinary coolie labour. 

What distance were the works that affected your supply? — 
Their was one at Pali.a quarter of a mile away. 

■ If relief-works were started 10 miles from tho railway, 
would that affect your supply ? — Anything under half -a 
day’s march would. I think. if they were at 10 miles- 
distanco it would certainly affect our works, though to no 
great extent. 

Pid you over mako complaints to anyone about tho 
supply, of labour P — As Assistant I mado complaints ter 
Mr. Michel; but I don’t know if ho ever complained to tho. 
famine authorities. . There aro no records in tho office to 
that effect. ■ - 

Was thero any ballast broken for yonr lino by relief 
workers P— About 10,000 feet. 

Was that' close to the linoP — It was on tho line. 

Did that affect the supply of labour for your earth- 
work P — It lasted such a short timo that I could not toll. 

What did you do with it P — Took it over at our rates, , 
EI-8 por hundred. 

Have yon any idea of what it cost to make P — I don’t 
know. 

Wcro you satisfied with the ballast P — Yea. • 

Do you know why it was stopped P — I don’t know. 

(Mr. Fuller ■) — When was it stopped P — I think in July. 

With reference to tho final sub-paragraph of para. 12 
of Mr. Higliam’s Inspection Noto on the relief-works in 
the Central Provinces, regarding tho breaking of ballast, .was 
that Btoppcd at Mr. Michel’s request P — No. 


Mb. G. G. White, Excoutive Engineer, Hoslmngabad Division, called in and examined. 


r. 


I put in a written statement of ovidcnca. 


I.— Depautubbs fbom the rBiNom.Es or the Cesteal 
Pbovinoes Faiiinb Code which have ocoubbed 
in TnK Centbai. Pbovinoes dubino the becent 
Famine. 


* 39-45. — 1. Piece-work was introdneed on mnny of tho 
charges in tho lloshangabad Division with the object of 
making tlia relief-works real tests of distress, for it was 
known that largo .numbers of the workors under tho task- 
work system obtained roliof whieli thoy did not really re- 
quire. 

Tho experiment was altogether successful, and resulted in 
largo numbers of tho above-mentioned class leaving tho 
works, thereby making room for tho moro efficient relief of 
those who were really in want. 


2. Wage* were not always raised in the lloshangabad 
District, ao-ording to the rise in the price of grain, for the 
ri-asin tl.at.the relief-works in the Xerbuddn Valley were so 
tnjxjd with applicants for relief, many of whom were ob- 
"""“.r nr*, in want, that It was neecraaiy to keep down tho 
wage to a mere subsistence one. 


It w-u C'.t'ti.l-ml that the Code scale of wng.-s was some 
wl.s..orf r-hherii, atr l it was a’ro found that in practice tli 
1 the wont months of the foinin-. supple 
tl * ,r »^.n di-t largely with tr.ahna, of whirl, tiler 
wr.sr, r t.r ■.r . -.t.v-ta:, supply f.,r the time being. 


My opinion with regard to tho advisability of paying less 
than tho Code scale under tho circumstances named is that,, 
in future, wc should trust rather to tho oxecution of a 
proper task than to a low wage in ordor to koop out tho not- 
in-want applicants ; for tho low wago is apt to press hardly 
on tho weakly, tho single ones, and tho dcsorted wives with 
children. At any rato fall scalo should bo worked to during 
tho rains, when the discomforts of life on roliof-works, especi- 
ally on road-maldng, aro quito snffioiont to koep down tlio 
numbers. 

3. The rnlo ombodiod in II. 4 of tho G. O. 0-498, re- 
quiring tlint charges should bo split np as soon ns the num- 
bers exceeded 0,1)00, was not observed in pmetico, owing to 
want of staff and hatting accommodation. Onco tho rains 
Irnvo set in, these difficulties increase tenfold, and it may ho 
taken as an axiom that in an open plain, liko the Nerbudda 
Volley, wiien once a fixed number of camps 1ms been estab- 
lished, that number has to be adhered to, and no minimum 
number of workers can bo laid down for tho group, and 
hardly for tho individual camps. 

Camps engaged in making road banks become quito tin- 
monagahle when they inereaso in size to a population of over 
0,000 persons, and the staff cannot, for want of available 
men, he correspondingly increased, and dnring the rains tho 
alternative to doubling tire ramps of increasing tire staff is 
tire on’y enr available. This alternative is practically put 
on! of reach by the difficulty of finding at short notice, nr 
even at all, sufficient applicants for work on tho staff; and 
this part of the difficulty is almost as great in the open season 


’Ttt laur-bcr, frt,r la tlcqsnU.L* Craws up by t).e CctnnUulOD, 
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Residence on the work was never mado a definite condi- 
tion of relief. It wonld have introduced on additional 
complication at a time when the chaTgc9 were very crowded 
to have attempted to differentiate between those who lived 
near the works and those who lived further away, and besides 
there was no easy way of compelling tho former to remain 
the night in camp. 

In the cholera season it wonld of course ho advantageous 
to keep all within camp limits, for tho disease is ns a rule 
contracted in the first instance by those who live out at 
nights and drink water from filthy nalas during the tirnc of 
absence. In the rains the streams are fuller and there is not 
the same risk of cholera, and it is desirable to cot rid of as 
many people as possible every night. It then becomes worth 
while to differentiate between thoso who livo near at. hand 
and others, for the accommodation is very limited and all tho 
former ore rigorously excluded. 

76. The test of residence on the works being, as has been 
shown, no test at all, there is abundant evidence to show 
that persons not actually requiring relief resorted to tho 
works. 

There is the fact that when tho road work moved away 
from a village a mile or two, many workers from that village 
dropped off, while a fresh contingent of healthy-looking 
people from the next village came on. 

There is next the fact that on the introduction of piece- 
work, when all the able-bodied had really to work for their 
living, hundreds went away, those from far and near alike. 

Residence on the works is no test at all in tho open season, 
for when people who are not in want wish to cam a little 
money, and they see an opportunity close by, they will not 
he deterred by the fact that they may be refused permission 
to sleep on the works at night. 

They are as comfortable there as at their homes, and there 
Is an advantage in that they get better food, owing to the 
supervision exercised over the bania’s supplies on the works. 

In the nans residence is a very certain test of necessity, 
at all events in the plain tracts ; on works situated in tho 
jungles every worker has abut and firewood, and can obtain 
good food on the spot with a facility that he does not enjoy 
at his own home. 

. On the whole I consider that a high task and low rate of 
wage are sufficient tests. 

Undoubtedly the relief-works in the hilly tracts of Betul 
failed to attract the number of distressed people that ono 
would have expected, and this result mart be attributed 
principally to the unwillingness of the Gonds to leave their 
villages, while at the same time the difficulty of disseminat- 
ing among them information as to the relief-works was con- 
tributory. 

The disposable establishments were over-tasked during the 
late famine in dealing with the 20 charges in the part of the 
Nerhudda Division with which I was concerned ; obviously 
then, even if such a staff could he donbled, and this is the 
greatest expansion possible, it wonld be quite inadequate to 
deal with the extraordinary number of charges that wonld be 
necessary, if works were to be arranged so that the majority 
of the workers could return to their homes daily. 

The cost of hutting accommodation per worker actually 
accommodated was ( * j spread over the average number of 
workers engaged during the rainy months of July, August, 
September, and October, this would work out to about ( * ) 
per head. 

The cold and discomfort attendant on residence on the 
works affected, as was to he expected, the health of the 
workers to some extent, especially in the open plains, where it 
was difficult to get firewood and shelter in sufficient quantitv. 
It was impossible to provide hutting all along the roads, and 
every shower of rain left the wretched people shivering in 
their scanty clothing. On this account useful work had to 
be abandoned in favour of useless work in the neighbourhood 
of roadside villages and the camp. 

The condition of the people on the charges in the Nerbadda 
Talley sensibly deteriorated in the rains, and to the supposi- 
tion that possibly tho lean people were fresh importations 
from the villages, who had stayed at home till they could no 
longer maintain themselves and had taken the places of others 
had become able-bodied and left the work, I ean oppose 
the fact that I made this point a matter of particular investi- 
gation ana discovered that they were all old workers. 

Blankets and dhotis from the Charitable Fund were given 
to a large number of those who were absolutely in rags, but 


» Sot*,— T he witness eobeeqnenUj reported that 


no material alleviation of the discomfort was possible owing 
to the largo numbers that had to be dealt with. Considering 
too that earthwork in black cotton soil is in itself very diih- 
cult in the rains, owing to the sti-’klneM of the clay, nnd tint 
flooded nalas aw another difficulty, I think that in a future 
famine arrangements should be made to dispense with tLat 
form of work during the rains, and to employ the people on 
chat toad making in hlllv tracts, metal breaking, and consol- 
idation on roads, preferably those that are already metalled, 
for where there is an existing road all difficulties are lessened. 

III.— Task-wobk and Piece-woes. 

84. Tho proportion of labourers employed on task-work 
and pieec-work respectively on the relief-works under my 
charge during tho Last five months of the famine when piece- 
work was admissible may bo_ taken approximately as four 
to one. I consider the objections taken by the former 
Famine Commission to piece-work to bo overstated. 

Task-work and infirm gangs alongside the piece-work 
have been fonnd to provide successfully for all who, though 
ablo to do some work are too weak or incompetent to earn 
subsistence wages at tho rates offered. A limit to the 
amount earned on pio.-e-work should certainly, in my opin- 
ion, be imposed, as without such limit there is an inducement 
to expert workmen, especially at stone-breaking, to come on 
the work and make money. There is also temptation to a 
contractor, where employed and given a percentage on the 
amount turned ont in return for the services of ids trained 
staff, to import expert labourers nnd thus increase the out- 
turn nnd his percentage. A suitable arrangement is to fix 
the maximum amount tliat can be earned — in fact to resort 
to what is simply task-work without a minimum wage. 

Regarding the size of working parties on earthwork, it 
was proved in tho Betnl District, where tho numbers were 
comparatively small and manageable, that it is quite possible 
to measnro np and pay individuals. 

The borrow pits were divided into partitions containing 
each three days’ work for a digger and his carriers. Each 
man ent out his slip leaving a small ridge between his pit 
and his neighbour’s. Payments were made twice a week. 
Where, however, the numbers are large and thissvstem 
cannot be practised for want of sufficient staff, parties of 
about 20- diggers and (male) fillers with 40 women and 
children make a convenient gang to treat as a unit for tho 
assessment of fines. Single payments of wages due to whole 
task-work gangs have not been made to gangers in this 
Division. From what I noticed of the contractors' methods 
on relief-works they invariably dealt with individuals or 
groups of two or three and not with whole gangs. 

There is not so much saving in establishment on piece- 
work as might he expected ; for the pay of the workers 
depending entirely on the measurements, that business must 
receive extra attention. On task-work, when there is an 
over-pressure of work, the measurements of a number of pits 
can be left undone and the workers given the benefit of the 
doubt, the difference between a full and minimum 
being only a pice or two, whereas on piece-work it is much 
more. 

Then with regard to the disbursement of wages, unless we 
are content to trust entirely to contractors’ agents or depart- 
mental gangers, as much care must be taken in the distri- 
bution of wages as on task-work. 

"When contractors are employed, a considerable benefit 
accrues in the trained staff that all large contra .-tore have at 
their beck and call, and though there is not much saving in 
point of expense from the use of three men, yet in foee of the 
extreme difficulty of getting suitable work agents in famine 
time the field of supply that is thus opened out is valuable. 

I think there would be some difficulty in inducin'- v illag ers 
who had never done any work of the kind before to° resort to 
a relief-work where they knew they would have to do a fived 
amount of unaccustomed work in order to get a day’s par. 

Those who were used to such work, and who lived in the 
neighbourhood of main roads, wonld come readilv enough if 
really in want. But it is an essential condition of piece- 
work, to my mind, that newcomers should be put on task 
work at first for the first week, and longer in the case of 
those who really need a longer period in which to -learn the 
work. 

The classification that I would propose is that recommended 
after due consideration by the members of the ICerbudda 
Famine Conference and stated in paragraph 7 of the record 


was unable to famish the £ sores he intended to giro. 
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YI-A.— ISTEBFBBESCE VT1TS SEPPLY' OP LABOUE TO 
FEIVATE EMPLOYEES. 

133. At one period only, via., the breeding season, in 
the plains, were complaints brought to my officers-m-charge 
hr the ma’guzars to the effect that they could not get 
labourers for their fields. On investigation I found the 
reason was that the malgnzars, themselves impoverished, at 
first offered little, if any, more than the remuneration of 
ordinary times, which did not amount to subsistence wages. 
The effect of the proximity of the relief-works was good, for 
the field labour rates were forced up to subsistence wage 
and the complaints then ceased. 


Belief Kitchess. 


106. On somo works the ticket system was worked and 
on some not, but cooked food was invariably given to all 
applicants, whether from the works or adjacent villages and 
irrespectively of the fact of their having tickets or no. _ The 
ticket system shnnld, in future, he adopted as far as possible ; 
tickets of three different sizes shonld be given to the three 
grades into which it is convenient to divide children under 
seven, who form the large majority of applicants. 

The scale of rations which I found kept healthy children 
in good condition was the following : — 

Tears of age. Chittahs of rice and Soar. Chnttats of dal. 

7-6 4 

6—4 3 

3—3 2 

All who could not digest the above were fed specially in 
hospital. "Weakly children were brought into condition by 
the addition to ’the above ration of three or four chattaks 
of milk. They may not consume the whole, but they get a 
choice and tlic'metfiod is certainly effective. 

Strict supervision over the persons in charge of kitchens 
was very difficult to maintain. 

There was no waste, hut much misapplication of food, or 
rather of the price of it, collusion with that object between 
the kitchen muharrir, a man on U10 a month and the sole 
manager in kitchens away from head-quarters, and the 
hartla being the rule. Closer supervision in order to stop 
this was attempted, and the offenders were summarily dis- 
ir.i.-*'d when detected. Nothing further can he done in 
kitchens away from the head-ijnarters of a camp, for it is 
praeti -ally imfH-ssible to obtain legal proof of these malprac- 
tices, the children being too young to bear witness. 

Tn the result the children get I should say about four- 
fiftl s of the ration paid for. nnd the ration should he fixed 
with reference to this consideration. 

The Hospital Assistant was in charge of the kitchens at 
hi ad-quarters, hut this official has not time to attend to 
t! cm in addition to his other duties, nnd respectable indc- 
p-nlent managers should be appointed. Cooked food to 
chi! Iren and dependants is preferable to the money dole. 


i 
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( 7V-»i feet.) — You are Executive Engineer of the Hoshang- 
alod Divisions' — Yes. 

(.Ve. lliriirn.) — How many districts did vour Division 
In-Jude : — Hi.’ aog dud, lk tul, nnd Nimar. 

W!at«ast ’ e maximum number of labourers employed F — 
A1-- c ig: tyt'.ve thousand, including dependants. 

Tl* ppnlatirn i,f thr district was about 600,000 F — Of 

tic H g M't-dud Dhtriet, vrs, 

" V'"' I •ers-w.-rk on a eon* : dfrahle «.-a!c, did you 
r.:t r— W« for it a v.ry fair trial, I think. 

lr. a 5 ', thrvdutri.-t.r — In Nimar t? ere was a very nr.nl! 
" t' c s-alVr e! urges in lb «’;r.!.gxhad wc intrev 
1 it «flo-*.t«r!y, ar.d in lk tul wc in t reduos! it a g.-.l 
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tirely. Wc put only a few gangs to piece-work, and the largo 
bulk to task-woTk. Wc had not the staff to introduce it. ' 

You say in your written statement that the proportion of 
task-work to piece-work was 4 to 1 F — I am afraid I over- 
stated it there. It was a good deal less in Hoshangabad. 
As a matter of fact there was only a small proportion on 
real piece-work, though there were at times latterly large 
numbers nominally so. In Be tul there were 4,000 to* 5,000 
on .real piece-work. 

Were there any on task-work? — Yes ; the infirm gangs. 
On large works the bulk was task-work. 

Were all the people on task-work infirm r — No. 

Why were they not put on piece-work ? — Because wc could 
not introduce the system for want of staff. The difficulties 
were so great at the time. 

How did you manage to introduce it F — We drafted 
selected gangs ; they had to he able-bodied men and women 
in a fair" proportion, and they were drafted to a big con- 
tractor. 

Yon selected the strongest ? — Yes. 

What was the limit as to number r — The power of the con- 
tractor to employ them. 

Were there many other able-bodied persons who might 
have been sent F — Yes, if wc had contractors and everything 
ready. 

In Betul yon had Goads?—*' Yes, a great many. 

Did they work on the piece ? — Yes. 

How did they behave on works ?— Very well indeed. 
They took to it at once. I think the reason was that they 
were people who had been employed on the high road to 
Betul, and were accustomed to the work. There was a 
nuclens who understood the work and taught the rest. 

Did they know what payment they were entitled tor— 
Yes, very well. 

What was the unit of payment? — A hundred cubic feet, 
both on metalling and earthwork. 

Were the Goads nbleto mcasnre up their work? — Yes, 
they understood the hundred foot measure. 

Was your piece-work done by the agency of contractors F — 
No, a great deal was done by departmental agency. 

Yon gave the work to gangs F — No, to individuals in 
Betul. 

You paid each individual according to the work done F— 
Yes. 

Was there road-metalling P— Yes, also earthwork. 

How did you pay each individual?— The numbers were 
not large. 

Did you pay each digger on earthwork? — Yes ; every 
three days. We could not have paid them daily. 

Did yon employ the whole of the Betul gangs on niece- 
work? — Yes. except on 3 small charges where piece-work 
was vetoed by the Commissioner. 

Where you had departmental piece-work, did yon keep a 
muster of labourers? — Yes, the usual papers were kept up 
just the same— a nominal muster roll. 

Had you a nominal muster roll every day ? — Yes. 

The great advantage on ^piece-work is that you don’t pay n 
number?— Of course this system cannot he worked with 
large numbers. We had a very good Sitb-Di visional Offiwr 
there who was able to introduce and work the system. 

The only point nltfint the system is that it enables yon to 
work without restriction ? — Yes. 

If a man did no work he got nothing for it? — Quite so, 
living on nble-bodicd man. 

When was that introduced ? — Well, in Phahpar I believe 
almost from the leginning. I only came in April. 

It was not railed piece-work?— It mis called ta.»k*wcrk 
without a minimum. 

When did yon begin introducing contractors ?— At the 
rr.dtf Nay. 

Do yon csm-’iVr re ntrart.-rs were* a nov^f— Ye*, I do on 
the who V. I d-n't think th'y had a fair trial. 

Tun ntrarti rs sr.-re rot aide to take more than onr-Sfth 
I art i f y. <:r la’-.-.r?— No. thne did not have a fa : r trial, 
and u:r •? cf t*. : r staff had le* n sU r!-al by Publh Work*. 
1ft! 1 -.d ke ss t* at they were to l-e rmpl-yed from the 
hr I*. tVr sr- \>M lose |’,| ue Inner l Utr*. 

Y<." nr ir, ar.i-r,- *.a «j-.*ti u No. bl a limit to tht 
arr.'.r.st eirr,-l <n j ■.-<a-w,ri should irttui.ir h- imposed. 
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villac*'*. while at the same time the difficulties of disseminat- 
ing among them information as to the relief -works -were 
contributory. Then do von agree -with this opinion of 
Mr. Ryws, "Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara? — He says 
“several contractors were employed who were paid according 
to the onttnm of work done at fixed rates, subordinate rates 
li-inz settled at which the contractors agreed to pay the 
labourer* in their employ. The measure was not a success?" 
— Xo, I do not. 

Did you look into these complaints? — Tes. I went very 
carefully into them. 

"Were you satisfied that they were groundless in all cases? 
Mr. Byvcs distinctly says the supervision of the contractors 
and their servants was very nnpopnlnr with the Grinds 
and Korku*, nnd nearly all these aborigines deserted the 
work at once nnd for good. Do yon think that is a fact. 
Did you look into that point? — I think he was mistaken. 
There was always a large proportion of Gonds on those 
work--. 

Ftill yon are in favour of not introducing piece-work in 
the whole district ? — Yes. 

Yon would gradually draft them from task to piece- 
work? — Yes, but I would not let them get accustomed to 
ta*k*work. 

If you had sufficient establishment, would yon prefer 
contractor* or do without contractors? — I think when the 
ieople are aide-bodied the contractor is n good medium, 
nit if tbc people are in bad condition I think the depart- 
mental system is safer. 

One objection is the breaking up of families? — 1 never 
allowed that to ocenr. 

"Will contractors always accept them all? — That is a diffi. 
cultr. 

How far from the works did your people generally come P 
— From a considerable distance, i'rom about 20 miles 
oronml. 

It has been said that relief works only serve n radius of 5 
or 0 mile* f — Xo, I don’t agree with that. 

AVer.' yon aide to keep the people fairly dry and in good 
condition during the rains? — Xo, I am afraid I cannot say 
that ; certainly not in the earth-work charges in the plains. 

In the Xerlmdda Valley district did you do anything 
but road work? — Only metal-breaking at a few places. 

I see in answer to question fi-1 you say you would not re- 
duce the women’s wage lu-low 14 chattaksr — Xo. 

Is tl-at about what she has had under the D scale? — 
Thirteen. 

Da you tl.ink that was a little too low? — I recommend it 
f> r simplicity. 

AVhrn your labourers were on task-work, were they mostly 
on It t r D, or what rln-.r — Mostly on 11 in the hot weather. 

Dil t’-ey actually get the It wage, or were they fined down 
ls-b-w thi*?— Xo, the wage was not rednrod exactly as the 
pi-* of grain r-**-. Thoro was very little fining. 

ft to t! .at people e’.asvd in 11 da** got the D wage or 
w}at*-\,r«-.\« find?— Xo, they did not get quite that. 

Did t’ e p<'<-p!r g<-t the It wager— Xo. 

What did they pet r — Aleut n pice le»,i. 

t' o a*, on b-r t! e < rd>r* of the Chief Engineer ot Com* 
. i -,'t Vr* w « f any special ruler* on the sub- 
j - ’- ■ '} tl ' r 1! at wt rhers were only to get fnll II wages 
i f r**. l*.Ai | iv*trr*«l it* 

tv- r it d tie- — It rat thought that they were getting 

t ■ *.. 


bodied there was no minimum. The 'result was that tiL 
worked very well. We had a particularly good English over- 
seer in Betul nnd small numbers to deal with. 

Ton say in answer to question Xo. 100 that there is as 
much ana more danger of the able-bodied running down in 
condition, owing to a prolonged existence on the minimum - 
wage, than from a brief experience of real fining. Did you 
fine them yourself? — It is very difficult to say what the run- 
ning down was dne to. We only noticed it in the rains. 
In Betul thcro was real fining. 

Ton did not notice it till then P — Xo. 

( President .) — With reference to that same answer, I 
suppose that would be the case if there was not a large supply 
of Iilhowa or anything of that sort in the villages P — Tes. 

Ton say in answer to question Xo. 112 the proportion of 
women to men has been less as a rule on piece-work, because 
selected drafts were usually made from task-work to piece- 
work, the numbers being first correctly proportioned. Did 
not that involve nlmost necessarily the breaking up of 
families ? — Xo, we took great care not to do that. We told 
them to call their people around, and if it was a large 
family we did not draft them to piece-work, hut left them on 
task-work. 

Ton say in your answer to question Xo. 76, “the condi- ' 
“ tion of the people on the charges in the Xerbudda Ynllcy 
“ sensibly deteriorated in tbc rains, nnd to tbc supposition 
“ that possibly the lean peoplo were fresh importations from 
“ the villages, who had stayed nt home till they could no 
" longer maintain themselves nnd had taken tho places of 
“ others who had become able-bodied and left the work, I 
" can oppose the fact that I mnde this point a matter of par- 
ticular investigation nnd discovered that they were all old 
“ workers. ** Can you tell ns why you made that a matter 
of particnlar investigation. Were you ordered to?— Because 
I heard it explained in that way. No. 

Do yon think that was the Tcsult of exposure, or under- 
feeding, or both P — I think both. 

When were works closed in Hoshnngabnd P — Dnring Octo- 
ber and In Betul during Xovember. 

Was there any difficulty in getting peoplo to go away ? — 
Xot the slightest. 

Did you pay them anything to take them home ?— Three 
days’ pay. 

I suppose the numbers had fnllen greatly by that time? 
—Yes, they had. 

Were prices still very high P — Yes, 7 J seers in September 
and seers per rupee in October. 

(Mr. Fuller.)— 1« that jownri ?— The staple grain ns 
given by the Commissioner in his report. 

(President.) — What were prices nt that tirooP — I think 
abont the same. 

You don’t think the works were closed too soon, do you ? 
— Xot nt all. 

And niter Ihnl were ordinary public works kept going or 
started ? — Xo, there was nothing beyond tlic ordinary main- 
tenance of road*. 

Have you had any particnlar demand for labour on these 
since ?— No, very littfe. 

Did yon see any signs of death from privation in 
Hoshnngabnd F — Xo. 

In the Betul district ?— Xo. I saw one or two sick people 
on the roail* on one occasion. 

Were people drafted to works from ponr-honxe* ? — Yes, to 
some extent. 


V. i, s' .! r » 1 < • - r ■’ ye u tf/ V to pje,-e^Tctk 5— Ye*. 

T *4 '* •••;* d-wr nam'vnr — Yr«. r.f nh!c-t» di-d 

l!’-** ft *, in e. --•* i f t-V-f. 

V.*« dll - ,*• t *■ t s e~. In P It amounted 

t ■ **. 

V j -*>-«• M j; s » » .. * i? e J> r*s-;— Y m, nearly 

. ... ?— Y»*. 

J- »' *•-. d**>, It* *•— Yo*. 

‘ ' !* ii •* «h -••** • -71 >-r 

1 ' f - * *' i:' i - * 1 . 


■■* »•■*. e* l r 




Did yon ever ol>*ervr in _wh»t condition they were, 
whether fit for work or not? — Xo, I eannot say I did." They 
were in very small number*. 

Dil yon ever lave to send people to poor-hot: «e« who 
refuted to w..rk or wrir unfit to work ? — Only when they 
were Mind or something of that sort. 

(Mr. Fuller .) — What war the general condition of the 
wr.-if-* at the end cf the ho*, weather?— I’airly g f *vl. 

Yen refer rrd to »r. order which pave yon authority for 
r-dedr.g to admit oMe-b'di'd aipli-ant* to certain work*. 
It- ** l. rg to that in force 5— Aleva* » month. 

An 1 tr-.i t*^a eonceVri ?— Yr*. 

With Jef/T-T •-* tf* tic jr’.ljfd jleee-w.rk n"! ■** i«i**rd 
t.-w.rd* t 1 * r: ■! i f f * n*er w-.*,r., did ties-- r sft*vt 
the *’ -’it;* '-iitr ? — X*,t at all. 
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B. — Village relief in the homes of the people, 

C. — Gratuitous relief in poor-houses. , 

D. — Belief centres. 

E. — Kitchens. 

F. — Loans to agriculturists. 

G. — Suspension of rents and revenue. 

H. — The free grant of minor forest produce. 

I- — Belief from the Charitable Belief Fund. 

I will deal with them in the above order. 

A.— BbIiIEE Wobks. 

(a)— Large Belief Works. 

I. At the commencement of the famine the Deputy 
Commissioner was made responsible for the management of 
relief works, the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Pnblio Works 
Department being placed under his immediate orders. Vide . 
Chief Engineer’s Office No. 270 — 6673 of 24th October 

1896. 

No detailed rules for their management are given in the 
Famine Code, and a system of working had to be devised as 
experience was gained. The rules which were thus developed 
in this district in consultation with the Commissioner, were 
ultimately adopted for small works under the Civil authorities, 
and will be found in Bevcnne Secretariat Circular Letter 
No. 559 of 29th January 1897. 

The principal flaw in these rules was that the establish- 
ment was insufficient for the management of large works. 
They were, however, superseded in the middle of January by 
the transfer.of all road works to the Public Works Depart- 
ment under paragraph 50 of the Famine Code and the issue 
of the rules in G. O. No. C-498 of 26th December 1896. 
By these rules the Executive Engineer became resuonsible - 
for the management of all laige relief works, the Deputy 
Commissioner's duty being — 

(1) To fix the task in consultation with the Sub-Divi- 

sional Officer ... paragraph 25 

(2) To fix the wage ... „ 31 

(3) To decide on the necessity of hutting „ 57 

The Deputy Commissioner was also required to give aid 

in making drafts, paragraph 6, and in providing coin, para* 
graph 46 of the Order. 

The object of this change was to enable the Deputy Com- 
missioner to devote greater attention to other forms of relief 
vide Bevenue Secretariat letter No. 214 of lath January 

1897, hut at the same time it was distinctly declared that 
ho remained responsible for the general conduct of all 
famine relief operations in his district, and was expected to 
bring to the notice of the Public Works Iff recouent autho- 


interfere, but at the same time the power of issuing orders 
to wMch effect must at once be given by the Public Works 
Department must be vested iu the Deputy Commissioner, a 
power which ho should not delegate to any of his Assistants. 

3. The system introduced by G. 0. No. C-498 was ono of. 
pure task-work by which . the workers earned tho famine 
wage if they did tho full task, but could never bo fined 
below the penal wage. It was strictly in accordance with 
the Famine Code except in tho following points : — 

(1) Classifications of workers. By paragraph 15 of the 
order tho division of workers into four classes. A, B, 0, 
and D, of paragraph 62 of tho Famine Code was abandoned 
and two classes ‘ only, B and D, wore nominally adopted. 
Subsequently the A class was again introduced to includo 
mates and other special workers who really form part of the 
establishment. 

Now according to the Famine Code the wage of a man or 
woman of class B or D is fixed without regard to the class 
°f work exaoted. It is supposed to bo based on tlio amount 
of food required to maintain a worker of tha t class in good 
condition. 

_ The wage table, Appendix VIII of G. 0. No. C-498, 
divided the workers not according to class bnt according to 
the nature of the work done. • 

Thus an adult female of class C wonld, under the Famine 
Code, receive the equivalent of 15 chattaks of grain whether 
she were a digger or a carrier, but ns all females on earth- 
works were carriers she received, under the wage table in 
G. O. No. C-498, the equivalent of 13 chattaks of grain only, 
calculated to the nearest pice. 

This system is advocated by Mr. Higham in his recom- 
mendations, but I doubt if the system' is a sound one. Stress 
is laid by Mm on the fact that the earnings of a family may 
be taken into account, but this overlooks the presence on our 
relief works of many women deserted by their husbands and 
having to support themselves. It would be impossible to 
adopt a special wage for such cases, and in order to prevent 
distress the wage must be calculated for the individual. 

The customary daily wages in this district in ordinary 
years for casual labour are : — 


Man 

Woman 

Boy 


36 chattaks of grain. 
27 „ of ,, 

18 „ of 


™ uevuie greater uiienuon to otner torms of relief on.. , , , ■ 

vide Revenue Secretariat letter No. 214 of lath January -wl Tit ? lncla ^' e “ sn W Ins for rep; - h Bses pnr . 

1897, but at the same time it was distinctly declared thM ° f C !f lu “ g a " d ntensds and a Pr^Lw^-Work- 

ho remained responsible for the general conduct of all de P en<icnts ' anii days on which nroourable. 

famine relief operations in his district, and was expeoted to The famine wage should, hou*''* 01 '^ 
bring to the notice of the Public Works In recouent antho* vM e only subsistence for-^jfffever, he fixed so as to pro- 
for"smplT<5I l d c fr , '‘* s that he might ohserve an' utmost. 8ma ^ surplus ovsnsSionjBe individual for the day, witn a 

WhC ntXfthoDepartoe^s undermanned, all works both A, Special (including quarry men). 

SSt and small might he placed under their charge. Bj Diggers and stone-breakers. 

® _ l . c it. mttitv: ns mvmenfc — aViUtah fiVPl 


All details of management of the camps such ^ payment 
All QCtaus or o ^ e should he entrusted to 

Ssfe- SrtSSKL* 

and should have full power to interfere in cases of necessity. 

It is impossible to separata the various forms of relief from 
each oilier! and it is essential that there should he one con- 
trollin'* authority able to watch the effect of any order 
issued m connection with any system of relief, and empowered 
to take "^mediate action to guard against sny psrt the 

system not taking its fair share in the prevention of distress, 
'fh- raisin 1 * of the task or cxeessivo fining of the workers 
mighSi a stampede from the work and seriously increase 
the’ d!«tn>s of the district, or without doing this tho detailed 
inspection of village relief by the famine officers under tho 
Beputv Commissioner might show that tho conditions or 
relief works were so stringent that people wandered in seareh 
<4 food rather than go to them. This would only he known 
to the D.-paty Commissioner, as head of all famine react 
cperatV ns, and interference in the management of relief 
works wr-ild he neres-ary. 

My n latinos with the Public Works Department ^ have 
always been fximdly, and 1 seldom found any oc .vision to 


A, Special (including quarry men). 

B, Diggers and stone-breakers. 

C, Carriers (including children over 12 years of age).' 

D, Infirm gang. 

E, Children (7 to 12 years of age). 

■rg Ua chLtc ! on b “w^Xork 1 cWgr^lHncMde ahle- 

SS’icd women and children over 12, but on a stone-breaking 

ond l I would propose the following scale:— 

Men, tho equivalent of 19 chattaks. 

Women and children over 12, tho equivalent of 14 . 
chattaks. 

The infirm gan ? , cW, f ^ a Xenco 

women, the equivalent of 14 chattaKs daily wa"0 

between 13 and 14 chattaks, when i turned mb a a ^ J o 

is so small that it may he neglected, and the ac.oun 
simplified. Details, however, of the number of inurm on 
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they would have lost touch with the people who used to 
support them, and their existence would have been 
•rendered more difficult. By keeping them in their homes 
the village was mado to realise that they still bolonged. to 
it, and many of them no doubt even during the famine 
received something from the villagers os a supplement to 
the subsistence allowance paid by Government. 

C.— Poob-houses. 

1. People of the better castes objected strongly to detention 
in the poor-house, and the main population always consisted 
of the blind and deformed, and low caste professional beg- 
gars. Owing to the long border which this district shares 
with Bhopal, the poor-houses were from time to time flooded 
with paupers from that State. 

Besides these, occasional wanderers from other' districts 
were sent in by the police, as well as wanderers of the 
Hoshangabad District pending their transfer to their 
homes. 

The poor-house population therefore consisted mainly of 
people in poor condition and it was not surprising that the 
mortality should be high. 

2. The poor-house ration was sufficient for the stronger 
people, but .was unsuited to the largo number who were in 
hospital. Bor these a special diet had to be adopted. 

The rules and appendices of the Bamine Code are by no 
means oxplicit and were practically abandoned in many 
points. Bull particulars of the changes required have been 
given in the report of the Hoshangabad Divisional Con- 
ference, held at Chhindwara on the 18 th Bebruary, and I 
need hardly repeat them here. 

3. The main difficulty was to induce the people to leave the 
poor-house and go to their homes. The professional beggar 
and the low caste people found the lazy life in the _ poor- 
house, even when they only received the minimum ration, so 
comfortable that they returned again and again. 

An attempt was made to get work from the inmates, but I 
cannot say with any success. They were employed to grind 
the grain used for food, and to keep the place tidy, but no 
regular industries proved possible. 

4. In many cases persons found begging had to be com- 
pelled to go to the poor-houso and wore forcibly detained 
there, though no legal authority for such action existed. It 
does not seem to mo that any legal powers sanctioning such 
a course are necessary. 

D. — Belief Centres. 

1. At every police post and reliof-work a kitchen was 
opened fer the relief of wanderers. At the police posts they 
received only ono or two meals as a rulo and were then passed 
on to the poor-house or nearest reliof-work. At the relief- 
work kitchens tlioy received food until they were fit for 
work, but no person was supposed to bo kept at a relief -work 
kitchen unless ho was likely to be fit for work within 15 
days. 

Bolicf centres did not replace gratuitous relief at the 
homes of the people, except that the opportunity was taken 
of tlicir oxistcnco to feed all children at them who liked to 
attend. 


E. — Belief-kitchens. 

1. On relief-works it is desirable to givo relief to depend- 
ents both young and old in the form of cooked food. It 
ensures the children especially receiving proper meals, for 
mv experience is that tho parents cannot bo trnsted in time 
of famine to feed them proporly while earning famino wages 
®u R relief-work. These kitchens no doubt require consider- 
able supervision. In tins district they wore placed under 
the Public \\ orbs Department, and every effort was made to 
prevent embezzlement, lint there was no doubt considerable 
malversation, which could nnlv ho prevented by frequent 
inspection, a thing for which* tho Public Works Staff was 
insufficient. 


F. — Loans to Cclti vatoes and Landholdees. 

^ already mentioned in connection with mv remari 
! wr )f*’ l ] ia ^ the system of loans to cnltivators ai 
m. ■ tr !,n * •mpwveinmt* proved a failure as 
hnVs k-t rrf"? to labourers. In cases whore tl 
M.V.v.r:,':, "Mvntors, the monev was general 

J, 1 ' ‘\ “T * npjwt ‘ of themselves and tlicir lamili 

‘- Jro nn l r the repayment of debts. 


In this way the loans became loans made for subsistence, 
and as snch no doubt did good. . 

2. Loans made with this avowed object were not issued, 
and the experiment would'bo dangerous, as it would be most 
difficult to discriminate between the worthy and unworthy. 

8 . Loans were freely advanced to tenants and malguzarsfor 
seed-grain and purchase of cattle, and were made repayable 
in two years. "Without such assistance much of the land 
must have remained unsown. Care was taken only to ad- 
vance money to suoh tenants as would have been unable to 
obtain seed-grain elsewhere, and the principle that the 
sowkars must always be the main source of supply of seed- 
grain was maintained. 

Considering that almost all agrionlture in this district is 
carried on with borrowed grain both for seed and food, it 
matters little, so far as the indebtedness of tho cultivator is 
concerned, whether the advance comes from. Government 
or not.. 

* G.— Suspension of Land Eevenue. 

An enquiry wos made into the probable out-turn of all 
the principal crops of the district by means of crop experi- 
ments in carefully selected fields, and the information thus 
acquired was made the basis of proposals for tho suspension 
of revenue. 

Suspension of revenue under tho Bent Law of these Prov- 
inces disables the malguzar from suing the tenant for the 
same proportion of the rent, and although the relations of 
malguzar and tenant were carefully watched, no case came 
to my notice in which the relief granted to the malguzar 
did not reach the tenant. The effect of this suspension of 
rent was to leave the tenant a portion of his crops - for his- 
support and thus enable him to look after his cattle and 
prepare his land for sowing. It also prevented unscrupulous- 
mafguzars from bringing pressure on their tenants and 
checked any tendency there might have been for tenants "to 
throw up their holdings. 

H. — Govebnment Boeestb. 

Full use was made of the Government forests as a means- 
of supplying work and food. All roots and fruits found in 
them were given free, and labourers were allowed to remove 
head loads of gross, leaves and firewood for sale free of 
oharge. They proved a most valuable auxiliary relief, and 
-full use was mode of thorn. 


f President -) — Whon did yon take chargo of Hoshang- 
abad P — On the 4th December 1895. 

And have you: been there ever sinco P — Tes. 

(Mr. Higham .')— As regards yonr remarks on classifica- 
tion, you approve of the proposal to classify workers as 
diggers and carriers P — Yes. 

I understand tho objection you make to these proposals is 
that the carriers will only receive 13 ohattalcs of groin P — 
Yes. 

If they received 14 chattaks you aceopt that os tho best 
arrangement P— Yes. 

Do you think any difference should be mndo between 
tho wages given to a man and woman who are both doing 
carrying work ? — Ho. 

As regards tho second departure from tho Famino 
Code, did you never raise your wages as prices varied P — "We 
did towards tho cud. "VVe raised them in August. Up to 
July they were 7 pice and 6 pice 5 in August wo raised them 
to 8 and 7. 

What were grain prices P— Nine, 8 J, 81, 8 . 

All the time it was from 8 to 9 you paid the same P — 
So long as it was between 9 and 8 seers wo kept to 7 and 6 
pico for men and women respectively. 

Then during May and June people were really living 
on something less than 19 chattaks P — A little less than 
tho Code, that wos because they were living largely on 
mahun, tho price of which was considerably less than grain. 

Do you think you were able to keep them up to con- 
dition on the wage P — Up to June there wos no falling 
off. At the end of tho first month of tho monsoons their 
condition fell. Whether ft was duo to exposure it would be 
difficult to say. 

How long did mahua last ? — Molina lasted to the end of 
llio rains. 

I snpposo they ate it as an ordinary article of food morc- 
than usual F — Yes. 
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-civil agency? — I don’t think it wonld be possible to find tbe 
work'to do. 

Ton could not get many tanks?— No. 

Ton say under tbe bead of “ B. village relief ” gratuitous 
relief at home was thankfully accepted by the classes re- 
lieved, though occasionally persons refused to take it. What 
were the motives in this case ? — Caste prejudice. One of 
the lower castes of Pasis . almost entirely refused to take 
gratuitous relief. 

It has been proposed that in case of a future' famine 
the main form of relief should be a few large works under 
the Public Works Department. The difficulty is that there 
are certain classes who find it very difficult to leave their 
homes, such as cultivators, and people who own cattle, or 
people who have sick dependents, or small children. Do 
you think that with a strong inspecting agency you 
could, at the same time that you made a list of these 
people for gratuitous relief, also make a list of these people 
and admit them to small works in the village circle, thus 
.'enabling you to order the rest of the people, that is lan dies 
labourers, off to large works? — No, because at that time the 
landless class has probably started to move away from their 
homes to look for work. In Hoshangabad there is a regular 
system of going to Nimar to look for work. They would be 
absent from their homes, and the circle agency would never 
pick them up. 

These classes wonld be ordered to distant relief works, 
and those who have a reasonable objection to going to 
distant works would be brought on to a list and allowed 
relief on small works near their villages. The others would 
be ordered to big works and have to live oh them ? — Of 
course it would be possible to prepare such a list, but' I am 
very doubtful whether the re mainin g people would go to 
distent relief works. 

Do you think they would sit and starve in their villages 
instead? — I think they would wander about and beg. 

Practically they would he driven to small works? — Tcs, or 
they wonld wait till they got into such a condition that 
they would have to he admitted into poor-houses. 

On the works at Hoshangabad had yon a large pro- 
portion of small tenants? — I have no statistics, but from 
my impression there must have been about 30 per cent. A 
family would keep one or two men to look after the land 
and send the rest to relief works. 

P/r. JXoldeniess .) — Can yon tell me when relief works 
were actually opened in the district?— Test-works under 
the District Council were opened about the middle of Nov- 
ember, and relief works were opened about 1st December. 

How many works were opened?— Two at Bahai B 3 gra, 3rd 
December; Piparya Sandra, 1st December, split into three 
charges ; Itansi Dhar, 16th January; Harda Hahdia, ISth 
January. 


"Were these werks managed by yon or the Public Works 
Department r — At first by me. 

-i when? — The orders for Public Works Department to 

take them over came on 1st January, and we made over the 
werks about 17thJanuary. 

- Did they all fill rapidly? — All, except one. 

So that there was evidence that there was considerable 
demand for labour in the district?— Tes, that is to say, 
V™!?* that time we considered a work filled up, if it had 
o,UOt}, and then \re split up the ■works. 

in ® e Ptcmber, October, November and 
December 1896 was considerably in excess of the average. 
What was that due to?-Monsoon fever. The morSlS 
in these months is always high. ^ 

” nncct , tha * mortality with distress ?— No. 
fo . r 1S9G tras 44 per mille per annum. 
That 13 below 189 d and slightly above 1894. 

nf *\ S cn££ ar 'k the high mortality in the autumn months 
- Is -r t " 3t „ ,n an - r tray connected with famine 

H ]T P, roba % fine to normal 
ve — it. ons. The monsoon was delayed. 

, rel:cf * ™ *t behind-hand in 
Blarte ' 1 The people were managing fairly welh 


Ton 'don't think it was behind-hand then ? — If I had to 
start it again I should start it earlier, not for the sake of 
the people themselves so much as for the sake of relieving 
the villagers who have ordinarily to support them. We 
Lad a definite enquiry into the state of these people. We 
should have started it earlier, but found the villagers 
were supporting them already. Then, again, there is 
almost always a certain amount of labour while the rabi 
crops are ripening, which the weaker people can get. 

With reference to what you say about raising the task, 
did you ever have any trouble with the Public Works as to 
raising the task? — No. 

Tou say in paragraph 3 that A, B, C and D of paragraph 
52 of the Famine Code was abandoned, and two classes only, 
B and D, were nominally adopted. IVTiat is the meaning 
of nominally? — The explanation is in the next paragraph 
of my note. 

I understand people were in B and D? — Tes, but B was 
not necessarily getting the B wage of the Famine Code. 

Why? — Under the Famine Code a B woman wonld 
he paid fiO-l-S, under the Public Works Code BO-1-1- ' 

That was merely due to the use of the pice system? 
— It is due to the wages being calculated according' to 
whether they were carriers or diggers. An able-bodied 
woman would be classed as B. If a carrier she would get 
the D wage on earthwork, but on stone-work, if able-bodied, 
she would get the B wage.-. 

(A/r. Pose.) — As regards the hill tribes in yonr district, 
what is their condition in an average year? — From the 
end of the monsoon to the end of the rabi harvests they 
live upon the -produce of their bans ; from the beginning 
of the spring harvest np to the monsoon they live on their 
earnings for cutting crops. During the monsoons their 
condition is slightly bad. They nse the forest produce. 

What are the crops? — Maize, kodo. 

It is not exported? — No. . 

The produce of their crops does not suffice for the whole 
year? — No. 

This being their condition, do yon think the ordinary 
relief rules should be relaxed in their case P — I think it 
is impossible to persuade the Gonds to come to rdief works. 
They won’t leave the jungles. 

Ton have said what special measures were adopted. Have 
yon any other suggestions as to how they should be 
relieved,' short of giving them gratnitons relief , at their 
•homes? — During -the open season we.had a certain number 
of Gonds maintained by the Eorest Department ; that was 
only clcse to their villages. 

Do the contractors employ ordinary Public Works Depart- 
ment men or new men? — The ordinary men.' 

They did not give satisfaction ?— I don’t think so. . Iam 
unable to discover whether the complaints of labourers were 
correct or not. 

With the departmental system there were similar com- 
plaints ?— There were, but then it was possible to discover 
the real facts. 

{Mr. Fuller .) — I suppose there is a certain difference of 
position among the Gonds themselves ? — Tes. - 

Would it he possible, or not, to draw np for the Gonds 
of villages such a list as is drawn up for these ordinarily 
entitled to gratuitous relief? — The difficulty is in the raryat- 
wari villages. It wonld be possible in those regularly settled' 
but not in the forest villages. 

For these who live in the special area, such an arrange- 
ment would he possible ? — Tcs. 

As regards village relief, 1 suppose at the beginning. you 
worked strictly under section 34 of the Famine Code ? — Tes. 

Ten say you believe there were few persons cain’e to 
works who did not require relief. The meaning depends on 
the construction you put on the words “requiring relief." 
Ton don’t mean that there were any on relief but those 
in actual want of food ? — No. 

Have you any information ns to the supply of pice in the 
way of copper coin returning to the treasury. How long did 
it take to come back ? — I should not think it is back yet. 
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Chief Commissioner whereby the “officers mcharjje of relief 
works became Public "Works subordinates: and the whole 
ma nag ement of tbe relief works then in operation was trans- 
ferrea to the Pabic Works Department. 

9- The classification of workers set forth in paragraph 52 
of the Code was discarded in the instructions issued at the 
time when relief works were placed under the Public Works 
Department. Almost tbe whole of the workers on our rehex 
works were persons accustomed to labour of some and, while 
tctt few of them were famili ar with stone-breaking or the 
excavation of earth. Hence the classification oonld be mnch 
simplified ; and the principle adopted was to look rather to 
what kinds of work the workers conld (with dne regard to 
their physical fitness) be set _ to perform, than to what they 
had hcen'in the custom of doing. 

10. By paragraph 57 of the Code, any relief worker who 
contuma-ionsly refuses to perform his allotted task may be 
sent to the poor-house. This provision must be. read along 
with paragraph 83, whereby a ‘ penal ’ ration is prescribed 
for persons sent to the poor-house on this account. This 
method of punishing contumacy was not followed. In the 
first place, the poor-house was ordinarily at a distance, and. 
the necessary guards for escorting recusants to it were not 
available. In the second place the ‘ penal ’ diet was not 
found to be a sufficient deterrent. I am informed that an 
idle person would accept the ‘penal’ ration as enough for 
his needs. 

11. The ‘ task ’ was not settled by the local authorities or 
strictly in accordance with paragraph 58 of the Code. It 
was nsaally determined by the Executive Engineer on the 
lines indicated in the instructions referred to in paragraph 9 
of this note. Ultimately, the task-work system was modified 
by the partial introduction of piece-tcork. This is a subject 
to which I need not refer in detail as the thief Commis- 
sioner’s orders are on record. 

12. By paragraph 60 of the Code the rate of wages is to 
he adjusted to variations in the price of food by the “ Officer 
in charge." This important duty was transferred to the 
Public Works Department Sub-Divisional Officer in consult- 
ation with the Deputy Commissioner, and snbject to the 
Commissioner’s approval. 

13. By paragraph 64 of the Code, workers who are not 
* able-bodied * are to he paid daily. It was not found possi- 
ble to do this, as a general mle. 

14. By paragraph 63 of the Code workers are to receive 
on Satuiday evening wage for Sunday, which is to be a day 
of rest. It was found thnt this led to persons joining a work 
on Saturday in order to secure the Sunday wage : and pre- 
payment was discontinued. 

15. In paragraph SS of the Code, tho classes of persons 
who may be admitted to a poor-house are described. The 

words “persons who being unfit 
Poar-kowM. for employment on works,” was 

interpreted (with reference to the 
words “ until they are fit," in the succeeding paragraph) as 
including those who were temporarily incapacitated for work 
by privation. In addition to this, however, persons who 
were homeless (such as wandering orphans) and persons 
whos- homes (by reason of their being wanderers from other 
Divisions, provinces or countries) could not be readily ascer- 
tained were received into the poor-houses, if unfit for employ- 
ment on works. 


admitted. In most poor-houses the plan of dividing the . 
ration into three instead of ttco meals was tried ; and until 
the health of an inmate improved he was in many cases 
placed npon special (hospital) diet at the outset, under the 
Instructions of the Civil Surgeon. 

17. The Code has no chapter on * Belief Centres’ : hut 
there are incidental references in paragraph 33, paragraph 77 

and paragraph 123 to circumstances 
BeEef Centres. under which starving persons 

may temporarily receive gratuitous 
relief until they are fit for work or can reach a relief work 
or poor-house. In this Division everv Police post was made 
a relief centre in this sense of the word. : and on every relief 
work there was. a kitchen at which not only tbe dependents 
of workers were fed but applicants for employment who were 
too weak to work received free meals for a day or two until 
they recovered strength. In addition, there were in tho 
jagirs of the Chhindwara district the distributing centres 
referred to in paragraph 2 of this note, which were, however, 
modifications of the village relief system to suit local con- 
ditions. 

18. The establishment of children’s kitchens was not 
found necessary in this Division nntil the rains set in, when - 
under the circumstances indicated in paragraph 4 of tins 
note many parents lacked the means of snpport. Both 
parents and children were then brought on to Village Belief, 
and to some extent the issne of food to children in kitchens, 
took the place of money doles to the parents on the children’s 
behalf. Such kitchens, however, were not established in the 
numbers contemplated by paragraph 97 of the Code. In ' 
the monsoon travelling is difficult and exposure to the 
weather is trying to young children. The kitchens were 
useful to the children who resided in the towns or tillages 
where these institutions were opened, but children from 
neighbouring villages did not greatly resort to - them. It 
seemed preferable to adhere to the money dole system in 
Tillages not within easy reach of a kitchen, especially as it 
was not reported that parents were generally in the habit of 
starving their children. Tins practice seems to have been, 
on the whole, confined to relief-works, and I explain it on 
the ground that people on the works being among strangers 
were not subject to the pressure of public opinion and were 
anxious to save all they could in the shortest possible time. 

"Where kitchens were established the elaborate Enles of 
Appendix Y of the Code were found inappropriate, and the 
rules appended to the report of the Jabalpur Conference, 
held on August 2nd, 1897, were generally preferred. 

19. From paragraph 107 of the i ode read with paragraph 
99, it would appear that the intention was that (1) orphan 

children and (2) children aban-_ 
OrphsniRcs. doned by their parents should be 

at first sent to poor-houses or 
children’s kitchens. On the closing of these institutions (at 
the end of the famine) the children are to be transferred to 
a “ temporary orphanage " at the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict which is to be managed by a local Committee or hoard. 
The principle actually followed was to establish the orphan- 
age as part of the head-quarters’ poor-house, while famine 
was still prevalent, and to institute the necessary enquiries 
ns to parentage, adoption, etc., at once, instead of waiting 
till the end of the famine. Tho orphanage was managed 
by tho Superintendent of the Poor-house with the assistance 
of a matron. 


10. Instead of placing the poor-house under the immediate 
charge of the “ Civil relief officer of the Talisil " as directed 
in Bute I of Appendix IV of the Code, each such institution 
was ordinarily in charge of a special officer selected by tho 
Deputy 1 omroissioner, such as an Extra-Assistant <‘ommis- 
s-oner (at head-quarters) or a Munsiff (at talisil). Tho 
Tai.sildar was too much on tour to be able to look after tho 
poor-lions-' ; and its dne supervision demanded a consider- 
able amount of trouble and time. At first it was found very 
twecsuT to l»avc a substantial enclosure wall, the instruc- 
tion in paragraph II. of Appendix IV, that reliance should 
hi placed on the * patrol,’ proving an impracticable one. But 
as time went on, the poor-house became more popular, and 
tl-e dimenky war to keep persons who had been passed out as 
fit for w, rk’frem seeking re-admission. 
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20. It was not found feasible to give effect to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs 101 to 101 of the Code. In applying 

paragraph 117 the further step was 
Other ntsinres of «licr. taken of reducing the Forest De- 
partment fees on bamboos and 
articles manufactured therefrom by 50 per cent. The Gonds 
arc in the habit of making and selling bamboo baskets, and 
they were much helped by this concession. 

B.— Degbee of success which has attended the mea- 

SCBE3 ADOPTED, CONSIDERED TEIMAEItT WITH BB- 
OAED TO THE BELIEF OF DISTEESS AND, SECONDARI- 
LY, WITH BEOABD TO ECONOJIY. 

21. Of the success of the relief scorl-s as a means not 
only of saving life but of keeping labonr on tho land, there 
can be no doubt. Every ma’guzar testifies to it. It may 
be claimed for them also that they have achieved some aa* 
van co in the direction of opening np the country by Im- 
proved roads. "Whether they were economically adminis- 
tered is a difficult question to answer. It implies n mm~ 
purism with the administration of similar works In other 
places rr in other times which it is not within my power to 
make. I am ready to admit that at the outset, before 
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They kept in fair health? — As far as I saw. 

(President.) — Ought net there to he an ahnndar.ee of 
mshna at that- timer— Yes : but all classes did net proSt by 
it alike. 

(JTr. IToitfemesf.)— Yon had people who worked before 
the mnhua came in : — Yes. 

They were on the D wager — Yes. 

YThat was their condition? — Excellent. 

Yon say in paragraph 11 that ultimately the task-work 
system was modified by the partial introduction of piece- 
work. I should like to* know your opinion of that Do you 
think the substitution was a wise one * — It is difficult to 
speak of its wisdom. If left optional with me, I would have 
nn piece-work, because you thereby reduce the workers to the 
smallest earnings, leaving their, no margin. They Lave 
nothing to fall back npon when the rainy season arrives and 
works have to be stepped, Ilince they come the more 
quickly on to village-relief, and the money economised in 
their wages Is expended cn beeping them alive later on. 

Had you task-work open in the rains? — Yes. 

Do yen think that many people were earning wages who 
ought not fc> have been cn works? — At the very beginning 
Irffore we had properly organized, I noticed a number of 
people who looked as \{ they might have done without relic!. 
Later on I found no persons who should not Lave hetnen 
weeks. 

On the approach of the rains, by compulsorily closing 
works, you would provide for the cultivation of lields? — Yes. 

Da you consider relief centres a temporary expedient? — 
IVe had no relief cent ns on the same lines as at .lahalpnr. . 

Yon remember that setae teles rams from Derar passed 
about the emigration of people from Bor.ir. TVliat were the 
facts? — It was proved to he a mistake; that the people had 
not come from Tkrar but Dalaghat. 

Tl.ry alleged th.al the introduction of piece-work had sent 
them? — I found nothing to support that view. 

Yen sur in paragraph 22 that the administration of vil- 
lage-relief was v. ry effectively supervi* d in oil districts 
except perhaps Detul. where at the 1>. ginning, owing to the 
inexperience or.d ill-health of the District Officer, arrange* 
m>nts were ehfiotive. dVcre insufficient people put on r— 
In Mnhi Tah-il. The Tal slid vr was n t an efficient officer. 

Dil s-'vere distress arise?— Wr found it niccsstiy to put 
a nr.rr.h. r of jss-p’.e <u village-relief. 

In paragraph 2* Von doubt the economic value of Utchc r.s 
utid> r Malguzars, etc. iv;r.e e file. rs have prated them v,ry 
highly. You have seen ng.e.l ileal of their working? — 
Xy r\r.-> r.s r.re givin in paragraph IS < f my writNii nite. 
(1 ) c’.iMrin da n..t cure t'> leave their villagts nr.d travel a 
dl-i.xr.ee, iej, cjally in the rainy weather, when, mt ricaer, it is 
d.vi:g- r-a < tn t!a ir health; (2) it 5< difficult in sap. rvbe Mtir* 
faetrriSy the w. r'-itig t f s-.eli a nv.inl.rot kitchens wh.-n 
i-..-.rvgtd by r.on-r. « : d.r.t Malgvr ;n. Tlsi* arrangements 
1 -k v . ry will rr. } ’•)•. r, hut if ton r ,,: at dir.n en then: nn* 
r.wat.s. veci will £m{ I hat " me i.f the kite!.’ l:s d > rot exist, 
r.i ! tt -,t the r..- my las (>., n r.loipt r< 1 il.tts-»Ts (3) rhiMnn 
< f r. flair. er-t.v s.r. to t tr j*-. to the at all. 


Yi *t s\y it s.-.-mii! j r. f* 
d- ' • " 1:: x iil.-g-x r r 

— Y.s. 
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»>.-uld art promptly and at caw, without waiting 
f,T crlrrs vr.t rccrd through the Collector ana 
IVUtha! Agrai. 

10. Sailer g*r.erally it rosy b* raid that, given aKative 
with a fairly pv.' working administration Each as 
Jtewah, a s’rrrV code cf instructions and a large sutplus in 
ti * Trra»*:rv, there is r.o reason why famine operations shoald 
r.'-t ho t* sapvwifallv cmdactcd, under the general snporvi- 
r'n cf lie Political Officer, as in British India. As an 
erimple rf good famine work in a small state, I -wonld refer 
to my remarks cn Xagrdc, paragraph SO of the report. The 
Prate’:, trader management, and with a good Dcwan in charge 
lie rest:!: has tecs most successful. 

Suggestions far regttlafir.g tillage JRelirf icoris in 
Reteah. 

1. A Hiage Relief works shonld be carried ont throngh the 
i"^r."y r f xamiedars or otl rr landed proprietors and under 
tie ci r.tro! rf tie t’istrict OEcer, who will inspect each such 
wvrk frrm time to time. 

2. Village work* *1 ail be carried out by means of advances 
given to landowners under certain conditions calculated to 
create ti* expenditure of the money on the relief of distress 
ir. the village. 

3. Tie kinds of work recommended as village works arc as 
frriicv-s : — 

(i) Improving existing tanks or digging new ones. 

(it) Constructing or repairing bandits. 

(1») Constructing or repairing wells, whether masonry or 
“ kctcl a.“ 

(it) Preparing black cotton (mchr) soil for irrigation as 
Laid d wn in *. partite instruction* on the subject. 

(v) Fillirg cp insanitary hollows, clearing ont streets and 
lanes, excavating channels for draining village 
sites, etc. 

4 . Ti » main objects of these works are 

(5) To keep together the cultivating and labouring class*'* 
< f tie Village ami prevent tl.em from wandering 
s*ar p-ri *p* r.rter to rrtum. 

(ii) To impo-ve the sanitary condition and prednetive 


(c) "Wages and rates. 

(rf) Periodical returns. 

(is) That the work will be carefully inspected and 
measured, when completed, by some competent 
DnrbaT Official, who will report whether in Ms 
opinion the work Las been satisfactorily carried 
ont or otherwise. 

(s) That if the work has been satisfactorily executed, tho 
advance will be recoverable, wholly or in part 
without interest by two yearly instalments com- 
mencing with tlie ’Autumn Kisi of JS97. 

(xi) That if nt any time it is found that the work is net 
being satisfactorily carried out and the money 
advanced is being wasted, all further advances 
for that work will be stopped and the money 
advanced up to date will be recoverable at once 
without interest. 

8. The above conditions shonld be widely circulated in all 
distressed parts of the States, and landholders should be 
encouraged in every way by tho District Officer to apply for 
advances. 


(F resident -) — How many Xative States are there witMn 
your Agency ?— Twelve. They are most of them small. 
Rcwa is the most important. 

Rcwa borders on Banda and Allahabad? — Yes. 

Relief-works were started in February and March 1895. 
—Yes. 

^ What kind of relief-works p— - They made a road and a 
big tank at Sntna. They were only at Sutna. There were 
no relief-works in the district. 

'Were yon then in Bewa f — I went to Bowa in Slay 1695. 
1 remained there for six months, and went again in April 
1896. 

In Stay 1895 were these works going on P — Yes, on a 
very small scale. 

Did the people show nny signs of distress nt that time ? 
—Yes, to a certain extent. 

What sort of indications of distress ? — They were wander- 
tog about the place. There were a number of beggars. 

The monraon of 1895 wns a very bad one P— Yea. 

It closed very early F— About the middle of September. 

After that yon left ?— I went away in October and re- 
turned in April 1896. 

What wa* tbe condition of thinrswhen you returned f— 
They were petting vety bad. It all depended on tho rains 
and tbe rain* failed u*. 


What wa* being done then r — The table given in para- 
graph 6 of my report will show what was being done. 
1 may ray that in 1895 the ltewa Admin!**. ration was under 
the Superintendent. In 1896 full powers wire given to tlie 
the Maliarajv 

These work* were started when the Maharaja had received 
hi* full power* ? — Yc*. 

Were any return* made up rf the death-rate in Rewa P 
— Only ponr-hr.usf*, ride Appendix C, column R of my 
rrp-rt, *!« the remark* made by Dr. Gimlrtte in 
Appendix A. 

I>i rru agree with hi* first paragraph f— Xot a!- 
trg»tlwr. In paragraph 21 ti mr report, I have not, <1 on 
the subject. I don't think there wrre a great many death*. 

D r.’t yen think many died i.uUid<- the Hews territories f 
— Ye», to a certain rxp-nt- 

I v.jps'Tfr. fir 1 * closely eivnir.e the *y»tem under 
relhtf-wirk* w»rr manag'd }— Yes, *1 did, rery 


■: Kr\j 


v, la*. were tie wage, pMr— 1 hare noted cn this in 
4 cl tr.y rr.'Try rir.^r.m. 

('V, JfjlJtm'tf.y—* Yi*“ if*** t' * ?— 

Srr.r^r.^ t ihrr* ww m» r>r idAtr-tr, fttd 

r 3 *"* 

fT.'r <!M ?— 
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Written statements of evidence 'and written answers to the Commission's questions sent in by 
witnesses selected to give evidence before the Commission, but not orally examined. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Written statement of evidence by Jin. Kbisnaji An ant, Jixtra Asti slant Commissioner, Hilaspnr, 


In my opinion the measures presmibed by the Central 
Provinces Famine Code are sufficiently adequate to alleviate 
the sufferings caused by famine. But what I would snggest 
is that these measures should be applied in time and before 
it is too late, and that the same importance be attached to 
them as the authors of the Code contemplated. 

' The Code lays down what should be done previous to 
famine : what during it. The Code is thus divided into two 
parts, one dealing with the measures which should be adopted 
previous to famine, and the other with those during it. This 
division is a fair and clear indication that if measures are to 
be taken they should be in proper time. 

Similarly, when dealing with the measures of rolief, parti- 
cular place has been assigned to each of them in. the Code 
according to its importance. For instance, gratuitous relief 
has been dealt with first, then the relief-work, and so on. 
In my opinion it is very important to preserve the order in 
the Code and to act accordingly. If this order is adhered to, 
I think even in the severest typo of famine, the extent of 
mortality and the expenditure of public money would both 
he kept fairly within bounds. 

It is the reversion of the order maintained in the Code and 
the introduction of relief-work or the poor-houses before 
village relief, and .similar confusion caused by inattention to 
the importance and bearing each measure of relief has on the 
movements of the people affected by famine, which is likely 
to render the famine administration of the affected parts 
unsuccessful. 

In these Provinces distress is generally caused by local 
failure of the rains and consequently of harvests. This 
state of things in a district is brought to notice by the 
Patwaris and Revenue Inspectors month after month, and 
sometimes frequently under the standing orders. These 
reports of the revenue staff afford sufficient data to the 
district authorities for ascertaining the actual condition of 
the people and the state of the crops in the reported area, 
and to find ont whether immediate action is necessary or 
not to relieve the people. 

Having thus ascertained the position, it is the business of 
the district authority to apply the test laid down by the Code, 
and to see whether there is scarcity or famine imminent. It 
may he noted here in passing that the test should be applied 
in the area alleged to be affected. If the test applied proves 
only that it should he applied in proper time and place, 
that there is s-arcity or that famine is imminent, the next 
step to he taken is to report the fa-t to the higher authori- 
ties at once and suggesting what measures of relief he 
proposes to adopt. 

When it is decided to adopt measures, the first and the 
foremost measure of relief is to start gratuitous village 
relief or home relief as it is called. The introduction of this 
village relief especially at the commencement of scarcity or 
famine among those classes of persons who are under the 
Code entitled to receive it (and these are the persons who 
mostly suffer from distress and foil victims to the first 
effects of scarcity or famine) necessarily tends to prevent a 
rush to the poor-houses and other relief -centres. This form 
of relief makes provision for all persons who are incapable 
of earning their livelihood. It has the advantage of keeping 
villages and households together, keeping down the abnormal 
mortality, chec]dng-n rush of weakly persons to poor-houses 
and towns, and is in the long run more economic. 


. The only disadvantage which this form of relief seems 
likely to have is that it demoralizes the people by making 
them more ready to accept charity. But my experience is 
that this tendency is brought on late in the day bv the 
terrible privations which the people have to suffer when the 
tnll effects of distress have set on them and their families 
ana tneir patience is tired. 


. 9? t ^ !e .other hand, if any other measures of relief whir 
m Uie majority of cases are remote, are started first, the 
"*2!° fa "“! 5!!3 consisting of children an' 
other weakly persons from their homes in search of thos 


relief measures ; and this has the effect of splitting villages 
and households asnnder. 

Concurrently with tlio starting of village relief I would 
recommend (o throw Government forests open ; if the affected 
area is a jungly one, to allow tlio jnngly people to collect 
free of charge edible prodnets in that portion of the Govern- 
ment forest adjoining the affected tract. 

Having provided the incapacitated by giving them home 
relief, the next stop is to provide for the able-bodied persons 
and others who can earn tlieir living. This can be done by 
starting relief-works. 

The above two measures make provision for tlie whole 
community resident in a plaec. The only portion of tho 
community which remains to be provided for is the homeless 
wanderers who are not able to labour and respectable persons 
not appearing in pnblic. For the latter class there is a 
provision made in Chapter X, which also provides relief to 
ortizans, etc. For tho former class there is apparently no 
provision in the Code. The poor-honso of the Code is not 
nn independent measure of relief. This institution, . as 
contemplated by tho Code, is a mere adjunct of the relief- 
work. For it is meant only for those persons who (1) being 
unfit for employment on works cannot be conveniently sent 
to their homes ; (£) being fit for employment on works, 
refuse to labour. 

That is to say, of the persons who eomo on relief-works 
these that arc found nnfit for work and who cannot be sent 
to tbeir homes, must be sent to the poor-house. Similarly, 
those who refuse to work at the relief-work must also be sent 
to the poor-bonse. 

So long then as Tolicf-works are not started, there is no 
necessity for poor-houses. The latter is the follower of the 
former jnst as jails follow criminal courts. The establish- 
ment of a poor-bonse is not a separate form of relief, but is a 
part of a relief-work and should he managed as such. But 
in practice the poor-honse is worked on quite a different 
principle. In it all sorts of people are admitted and fed and 
kept. And this state of things cannot be avoided if the 
introduction of the village relief system is not allowed to 
take precedence. 

As an adjnnct of the relief-work, the poor-bonse sbonld 
remain attached to it. It sbonld contain only those persons 
for whom it is intended. There sbonld be only two classes of 
people in it and given separate treatment. The first class or 
those who are nnfit for employment on works should be 
treated as patients till they become fit either for going on 
works or returning to their homes. The second class of 
people, or those who refuse to labour, should be treated as 
misdemeanants and pnt on penal diet. Properly speaking, 
this should not be called a poor-honse, but a cure-house. 

It will be seen that incapacitated persons are provided for 
by village relief ; able-bodied and others able to earn their 
livelihood by relief-works : respectable persons and ortizans 
are given special relief. 

It is only the homeless wanderers who are not able to do 
labour or who are prohibited by the custom of the country 
from working who have to he provided for. For snch people 
establishing of poor-houses, in their true sense and os 
independent measures of relief is required. 

It is possible that snch men could as well he kept and fed 
at the enre-honse. Bnt in my opinion it would not bo 
advisable to beep so many different classes of people requir- 
ing different treatment in all matters in one and the same 
pla-e. 

There should be at least one snch poor-honse for a tohsil. 
Here cooked food shall be distributed once a day, say at 
noon, to . the persons applying for it. To guard against 
fraud, giving of vil'age relief to those who can take food in 
their houses should be stopped within three miles distance 
from the time snch a poor-honse is established. Accommoda- 
tion may he provided for snch who choose to live in it, bnt 
none should ho compelled to reside there or closely watched- 
A hospital may he provided for the treatment of sick persons! 
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•V rrnT-*- and La? so to give them. I fear that this 
t!~V. t'Vi rt to tie ra.sc whenever there is a widespread 
fiHur* c.ftke sharil crops. 



i~ -•■"-! <* help. Ko ca.ses, however, cane before me of surh 
j.-.-t'V who were tali:’.?? to State relief underlie provisions 
tf «-«t*'a 84. a» far a« I tan remember, and these -who were 
5r <rtn ; :*'a-? circ ums tances were srraatei relief from the 
Chari :j*>;e Fuzi. 


I d-u’t think the ga“ siaVis otrelief works eaa lead to 
the inf-reu-e that so great amount of gratuitous^ relief is 
r<-:ri,r*d.l'S"a-:=eii is impeerible to hare works within a few 
m’.'.rs c f eath ether, and instances hare been knows were 
j~-p'» bare starred rather than proceed to awerk at anj 
•P-tar.-e frem their homes. These ccr.diticas hare obtained 
in this di'tri't. where comma n: cat icr-s at certain seasons of 
t'- * year -re d : fficu:t, if cot impossible, and I hare no doubt 
lot "that thi‘ has been the crperienre in country of a similar 
cirra-ter. Village relief most, therefore, be promptly 
ir.lT.'>!-.'?'! as s-on as there are signs of lorn! distress follow* 
ir.r a {share cf the kharif crop. 

T :» rratir? cf repairing the incapable poor to accompany 
sl.elr al’e-kdicd relative# to the relief works seems to me to 
1 a g,-.:«i on?, iea:<’, in any caw, such persons mast be 
a'd-ted hr the ?tate. and they can be better looked after on 
a relief vlrk, where, I pre-ram?, they will receire cooked food 
cr the war>s died for dependents. 

I would certainly give crataitcns relief to an incapable 
p-rv-n haring an able-bodied relatire who refuses to work, for 
rwi>* the former world die cf starvation. 


Tiling* relief, as far as I could learn, was generally very 
p- prior, ar.d no doubt there were instances where persons 
earabl* of light labour were anxious to have their name# 
fr-t; -tired, bat on the ether hand, I have met with cases 
w: ere p-rsnns win. owing to cld age or infirmity, were 
qua"::!*?, al-s'dat-dy refused assistance cn the groin'd tint 
they ! ad urn* 1 cdy to snppcrt them. 


OScers (Ecrcpeans by preference) to snperriie the work of 
these officials. The circles near head-quarters could be looked 
after bv officers belonging to the District staff, while those 
in the Interior would need at least three special officers. 

I would supplement this form of relief by opening relief 
kitchens at every police post, and would also have a peer* 
house in Atncr or Biesdehi in addition to the one in Badncr. 
I do not thank it would be expedient to let these kitchens 
take the place of village relief, cor do I think it would be 
feasible to have them in such large numbers as to supply 
the wants of all these persons who would otherwise be receiv- 
ing the money dole. 

Gratuitous relief was, as I have already stated, given 
ehi*5y in the form of a money dole, and, as far as I am 
aware, grain in lieu of money was never asked for. It is 
tree that during the rains it was difficult to procure grain 
at some of the~smaller bazars, but ad vaunts wt-re given to 
malguzars to lay in a stock, and this scheme was so success- 
ful that it might, with advantage, be reckoned permanently 
as one of the forms of relief suitable for a district such B3 
this. In everv instance the dole was given in the homes of 
the people, and I have known of no case where the patwaris 
or others acted dishonestly in any way. 

Gratuitous relief was administered through voluntary 
agency only in municipal towns and villages of more than 
ITOOO inhabitants. In the former places both Sate and 
Charitable fund money was distributed by the se.-retaries 
and members, and in the latter a village committee paid 
money to these people whose eases had been favourably 
entertained by the Committee of the fund at head-quarters. 

S. The measnres of State relief in the district com- 
prised: — 

(il Relief works under the Public Works Department. 

(2) Peer-house. 

(3) Tillage relief. 

(t) Kitchens at centres. 

(5) More extensive grant of /occur/. 


B-rides this, relief in the shape of clothes was glren from 
the Indian Charitable Famine Relief Fnnd. and “parda- 
nashin " women in tillage# of more than 1,0 10 inhabitants 
received a money dole from the same fund. 

Money from this source was a'=o freely distributed for the 
purchase of s-vsi grain and plo-gh rattle, and a few private 
individuals, such as Rai Sahib Sunder f-al! of Malta! and Seth 
La -h mi -land of Bain nr, a*s’st*d the poor cf their own 
village# by making tanks wh>-re it was cous’d Ted that they 
would be of some permanent r.«e. 


4. As tar as my exT-wien-e goes, all persons who were able 
to work were required to d« so a# a erudition of receiving 
reli-f, exvpt in the few «#-« where mistakes were made br 
the staff employed for the distribution of village relief. 

I am not in a j-eriricn to «nr whether peep’*, during this 
fauvn *, have re#.nrt<d to the relief-works with grrat-r cag-T- 
v.*?s t 1 'C.n in prevfcns fsmir. -# — but I ran «ny *o rr.u-h, its: 
their attitrd* towards riief of th’s e!.v« su»r’*d with the 
}r--a*’:y, and cf ernes* a’>n with th» measure of the d'strsw. 
Fir in*tan-e, when 1 *r« sujvrvl.’r.g a test relief -wtrk on 
th» rmd herw-'n ?’•»*• jur and Radnor. rs’iS Rampor, cur 
nurr-Vcs k-p-i in-r-u«’r.g every day ; th’« ten In the months 
rf Novem’-T and D~— rsl-er I -{• *, erh*n dVr*. eculd cnlv 
fare i-'-r. a.ut r *ip\i.-d and had net begun to to felt, w?,il* rn 
lb* cth--* bind w-eruld re . p> !.,'v,-.r-rs frrm 

a-nrag»t th-p.vrwh.en srerk srw start--: cn the Mr.ltai* 
C'ifb-.ii ar.d It rd-h'-Arr.'a r-a.!s o*. a t’ir>- f f t 1 e year 
when d’v.r^i w.s V-e-ln » keenly f -It e’lk-w-ere. Ti e fts- rf 
ti e.. works wji rp*re! i-p-My f-r the f.-n-:!: rf t 1 ? lie. 
tr* s * n! p-r-'-.s r.-*'iV.ng to t’.e r.-rth and wutS s f the rovl. 
la: very f.-w r.f them an! rr.-e*. rf * * a w rl-Cj were 

p-r-.'efr -nMr.'i.v an! r:'.'-..". w' *r- fsm'r:' lad n*‘. »*» 
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Section 77.— In my opinion, tlio boat way of relieving 
dependants is with cooked food at the kitchen only, whether 
adults -or ohildren, as was done in Damoh. _ If they do not 
like it, they can always go away to villngo roliof . 

Section 00.— If panpers aro regularly drafted homo when 
fit, and, still more, if kitchens aro widely established, ono 
poor-hohso breach tahsil should suffice. 

i 

; APPENDIX IV.— Pooe-Houses and Section 01 or 
Code. 

. It is absolutely essential to havo a responsible woll-paid 
officer in individual oxocutiro charge of ever}’ poor-house ; 
he should, if possible, bo a European. The rules in 
Appendix IV of the Code seem to mo unnoccssarily long 
and, in some instances, impracticable. I appond tho follow- 
ing notes drawn up by my assistant in charge of tho Damoh 
Poor-house, which seem to mo to contain all that is practi- 
cally necessary in tho matter of poor-houso rules. 


Poor-Houses. 

I. " — It is important that tho enclosure should bo on high 
ground if possible and certainly not in a linllow. Tho 
ground should also have a decided slopo for the purposes of 
efficient draining. 

The enclosure should be surronnded by a wall with one 
gate. Hedges encourage the accumulation of dirt and 
rnbbish. 

There should be a Police guard in charge of tho gato, and 
one constable always on patrol duty. 

II. — Th'e buildings heed not bo pucca : they should, 
however, be rain-proof and well ventilated. 

The hospital building should be near the main enclosure’ 
as persons have continually to bo carried from ono to tho 
other. There should be separate sheds for dysentery; a 
small shed for cholera and one for other infectious diseases 
should stand apart. 

The main buildings should be divided into barracks bear- 
ing numbers, each to hold not more than 60 persons. 

It is not absolutely essential that the sexes should bo 
separated/'though high and low castes should be. 

III. — Under the Superintendent should be an Assistant 
Surgeon or Hospital Assistant, who should reside on tho 
premises. This medical officer should, in addition to his 
work as such, be responsible to the Superintendent for the 
general efficient working of the poor-house ; he in turn 
should he assisted by a moharrir responsible for the mainte- 
nance of registers, accounts, correspondence, etc. 

The poor-house is almost entirely in tho nature of a 
hospital, and, as such, should have a large under-staff. 
The barracks should have able-bodied mukaddams and 
nurses. There should he many sweepers. 

IV. — The Civil Surgeon should he expected to make 
repeated visits of inspection. There should bo a Visitors’ 
Note Book for this and other officers’ remarks, and an Order 
Book for the Superintendent. 

V. — The diet should not be too liberal nor too solid 
Khichri and milk bhat are preferable to chappaties. 
Vegetables should be freely given. Each day’s require- 
ments of food should be obtained, if possible, from the Jail, 
and then no store registers will be required. 

VI- — The Nominal Register Form I should bo kept up 
separately for each barrack and a ticket showing the daily 
total given to the corresponding mukaddam. 

The Abstract Form II should also be drawn up by 
barracks. This greatly facilitates cheek of the numbers by 
the Superintendent or Inspecting Officer. 

VII. — Latrines should be very airy and not far from the 
barracks. "Weak people will not go far to a latrine. 

Chowkidars should be always on patrol in the enclosure 
to prevent persons from sitting about anywhere at will, and 
punishments administered for such conduct except to the 
very weak. 



CHAPTER IX. — Kitchens. 

The rules in the Appendix of tho Code seem unnecessi 
minute and complicated. I quote from my Famine R< 


tho account of tho syslom which was pursuod In Damoh 
District, and which worked satisfactorily *. — 

“ Tho organisation of these kitchens was of tlio simplest. 
In most instances a school-master and in soitio ft policeman 
wns put in cliargo and given an allowance of 1(6 [or RIO If 
tlio number exceeded 100 children] : a daily attendance 
register was maintained with a scparalo page for each class. 
All supplies were purchased, paid for, and charged in (ho 
cash book daily ; so that any one dayV expenditure taken 
n’t random could be clierkcd by Inspecting Officers. Tho 
khichri was distributed in tin measures at midday, when 
attendance was written np ; a little extra food being reserved 
for waifs and strays who might turn up later in pressing 
need. Each person on the register had n tin tirkot witli the 


number of his class marked on it in lines thus I | | | 


and a corresponding mark was on the mensnro ‘to which ho 
was entitled/’ 

These kitchens, in addition to the children for whom they' 
wero primarily intended, nfforded rolief to many wandering 
aliens. 

Tlio system of accounts and fnnds is described under the 
head “ Accounts.’’ 

Sections 100 and 103 .- This relief in the tahsil towns 
wns given throngh tlio talisildnr. There wero but few cases 
in villages, and 1 gave no one relief under these heads, 
except on tlio recommendation of the tahsildar or higher 
official. 

Section 10S. — 3Iy orphanage was managed by the local 
missionaries. Tlio only objection to this plan was that their 
caste-fellows aro shy of reclaiming the children, however 
scrupulously their canto rules have been respected. I 'am 
of opinion, in tlio light of recont experience, that tho 
children should be kept, as a rule, at their villages, on a 
kitchen or viliago-rclicf, in the enro of the mukaddam or 
some friend, relative or caste-fellow. Only in tho last resort 
should they bo sont into nn orphanage. 1 am not altogether 
satisfied of the absolute necessity of haring any orphanage 
apart from tho poor-house. 

Section 123 . — Tlio expenditure of the Police Wider 'this 
section is tho most difficult of all farnino expenditure' to' 
check and should be cut down to the smallest possible 
amount. I ompowered every Police Officer in cliargo of a 
station-honso or outpost to bring deserving cases into the 
village rolief lists of their respective villages. When once 
they were there, the responsibility of the Police ended. 
This system had on excellent effect in checking aimless 
wandering, as I was able to hold tho Police as woll as the 
Circle Officer responsible that no deserving case went 
unrelieved. 


CHAPTER XV.— Accounts. 

Tliis is a very large subject. I confine myself to tho 
following remarks : — 

Liberal permanent advances should be given, on security, 
to all Circle Officers and other disbursing officers. A fixed 
sum — equal, roughly, to 16 days’ supply — should bo left 
with every mukaddam of a village : this does not enter into 
or complicate the accounts, but is a safeguard in case of 
accident, as supplies occasionally fail through illness, floods/ 
etc. 

An Extra- Assistant Commissioner should be entrusted 
exclusively with the compilation of famine - accounts ‘at 
head-quarters and with controlling the exponditnro, under 
supervision and orders of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Simplicity : is everything in accounts. In my hnmble 
opinion a complicated system stands self-condemned as such. 

The system of accounts of village-relief in Damoh' can he 
abstracted from my orders in the file. I will do this if the 
Commission desire it. 

Accounts on local works consisted chiefly of— 

Daily gang list,— abstract"] In which attendance had 
of gangs with amount of [ to be written np daily before 
wages paid to and work done f noon for checking purposes, 
by each. j 

Cash-book . — Tho daily abstracts of gangs were taken as 
tho vouchers for wages paid. 

Kitchens maintained a daily attendance register, to be 
written up before noon, and a cash-book. 

The rule was that each day’s supplies were to be purchased, 
paid for, and entered in the cash-book daily. It was thus 
possible to chock any day’s accounts taken at random with 
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Written statement of evidence by Mb. Kbixta Gopal Bose, Pleader, JS'arsinghpur. 


As far as I can judge, the measures adopted during the 
recent famine have been no doubt a success. The high mor- 
tality in the Xarsinghpur District was due to various causes. 
In Sambat 1950 and 1951 there was partial failure of crops, 
and in their struggle for existence the people sold all they 
possessed in order to procure their daily bread, but notwith- 
standing all their efforts, about the end of Sambat 1951 a 
greater portion of labouring classes and a smaller portion cf 
tenants were half-starving. In Sambat 1952 a portion of 
the labouring classes had been reduced to such distress that 
now and then they lived on roots, barks, and leaves of trees 
winch in ordinary years they would not have dreamt of 
using as fodder even for cattle. In Sambat 1954, when the 
relief-works were opened in various parts of the district 
and poor-houses were established here and there, a part of 
people were reduced to such a state that no amount of human 
aid could have saved their lives and restore the survivors to 
their former health and affluence. 

The recent measures did all that could have been done 
in relieving the distress and saving lives, although it did 
not reach an ideal perfection. 


These measures to a great extent were costly, and greater 
part of the money was spent iu purchasing plant and tools 
and in erecting sheds. 

All this expenditure could have been avoided if relief 
were given according to the system which was followed in 
giving ■village relief. Some of the reads constructed in the 
district will not be of any use, and the District Council will 
not be able to keep them in good repair. The Sanknl road, 
for instance, will be out of repair in a couple of years, and 
in five or six years more it will become as bad for traffic as 
it was before. 

The amount spent on such roads could have been more 
usefully spent in making embankments of fields and dig- 
ging tanks and wells, and these improvements no doubt 
womd have proved more useful to cultivators. 

The recent system of - payments in noney is not so advan- 
tageous to the persons relieved, and the amount of money 
paid according to the Famine Code was not generally enough 
to support a man. I think such a quantity of grain ought 
to be given daily to each man which he ordinarily usra for 
one meal. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Mb. L. S. Caeet, Commissioner of Settlements and 

Agriculture, Central Provinces. 


*34. Buie XXI-A of the Patwari Buies lays down that 
the patwari shall visit each village in his Circle at least once 
a month. 

Buie XXI-B that at the end of each month the Patwari 
shall send to the Bevenue Inspector of the Circle a copy 
of the entries recorded in his roznamcha, under Rule XIII, 
regarding the general condition of the crops. Turning to 
Buie XLII, we find that the Patwari has, at the close of each 
month, to enter in his roznamcha the general condition of the 
crops of his circle, stating whether they are good or injured 
by deficient or excessive rain, frost, blight or insects, which 
information he has to obtain by careful enquiry from the 
cultivators and by personal inspection. 

Apart from this, Bnle iiH enacts that immediately 
on the occurrence of any calamity, such as hail, locusts, frost, 
fire, flood, epidemic disease of man or beast, or failure of 
crops from blight or any other cause, the Patwari shall 
report it in writing to his Bevenue Inspector. 

Sale 52.— Again, in the rules relating to Bevenne 
Inspectors, it is stated that these officials are required to 
submit monthly reports in a prescribed form to the Deputy 
Commissioner, describing the condition of each important 
crop, with notes as to sufficiency or the reverse of the 
rainfall, and as to the existence of any damage howsoever 
caused. 


Column 7 of this statement is specially provided for 
goneral remarks touching the existence of any distress 
amongst the people. This monthly report is dne with the 
Tashudar by a date not later than the 7th of the month 
following that to which it refere. A copy is also sent direct 
to the Superintendent, Land Becords. 

Pule S3. — Further, it is enjoined that immediately on 
the occurrence of nnv extensive damage from hail, locnsts or 
other insects, frost, blight, floods or fires, or on the outbreak 
of virulent cattle disease, the Bevenuo Inspector should 
submit a report to the Tahsildar, sending a copy direct to the 
Superintendent, Land Bceords. 


It appears to me then that the existing arrangements in 
the Central Provinces for reporting failure of rainfall and 
crops are sufficient If three rules are properly observed, 
the Deputv Commissioner should get early and ample infor 
ination. The only rnpgcgtion that occurs to me is the inscr 

“ Bole 63 of the Bcvenui 
Inspectors sense after “ blight." 

33. We have a revenue village organisation practical 

r l V T l £'T? no ' T - U , hc “Station is doubtlre 
young, bet ii has, I believe, stood the strain of tbc pas' 

T* - - "fptmn Is tbe tract known as tb< 
re? ?™:S5±’:.? hcT i lo rr n a % men have bcci 



year or two. The number of patwaris is also insufficient in 
the Chhattisgarh zamindaris, but I am sending up proposals 
for each district separately as I receive them from the 
Deputy Commissioners- The survey being just finished, the 
time has come to reconsider the Land Becord arrangements. 
This matter will probably be satisfactorily disposed of this 
year, nnless, indeed, the provincialized Patwari Fund is 
crippled by the large extra expenditure entailed by tbe addi- 
tional establishments required solely for famine purposes 
and by a simultaneous reduction of income dne to remissions 
and suspensions. 

36. (1) Generally speaking, tbe crop returns can be relied 
npon. Every effort is made to secure accurate areas. In 
districts where the fields are small, there is no difficulty. 
La others, such as IV ardlia and Hagpur, with large open fields, 
we are gradually insisting on annual measurement of the 
crops with a 20-link bamboo. There is most scope for 
inaccuracy in the ill-defined larras of the hill districts and 
the Simga Tahsil of Baipnr. Such fields yield the poor 
millets, such as kodo or kutki, and inferior oil-seeds (til and 
jagui). 

(2) The rale, until recently, was to record as “new fallow ” 
areas ip which the. crops were sown and failed to come to 
maturity. The Director-General of Statistics lias now laid 
down that all areas shown must be entered in the crop 
column. I am not altogether clear that this is an improve- 
ment; still it might be defended ns more logical, seeing 
that under tbe old system we took account of a 2-anna, 
I -anna or 6-pie crop, only relegating the area to the follow 
column in the case of total failure. 

(3) We have got into somo confusion in these Provinces 
owing to the Government standard varying from that of the 
people. Under the former, 16 annas is an averogo crop, 
while in Central Provinces’ ryoti parlance, 12 or IS annas 
is deemed an average. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
enquire to what standard the members of the Land Bccord 
statf are referring their estimates. That this Is a fertile 
source of error, has recently been represented to the Supreme 
Government, and orders have been received that in crop 
forecasts, etc., the American notation should he used (100 
being taken as an average crop). The Patwaris and Bevenne 
Inspectors will therefore in future, I presume, return their 
anna estimates on the basis of the standard understood by 
the people. Deputy Commissioners before reporting to this 
office will convert into the American notation. This appears 
to me a most satisfactory solution of a difficult question. It 
appears that in some parts of India 16 annas, in the common 
parlance of the people, represents an average crop. Tins is 
not, however, the case here. 

I may mention that in October 1890, prior to my depu- 
tation to Baipur.to report on the sitnation, orders were 
i^ucd for Patwaris to prepare careful estimates of crop out- 
turns for each and every village. Bevenne Inspectors woro 
enjoined to check these diligently. During the first-half 


" tt? cssaV-s nfer to lb- qo-stloni drawn op by the CossaUiIan. 
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was, I believe, done in Hoshangabad by Mr. Crump, to call 
on each Inspector and Patwari for an estimate of the crop 
areas of his circle, based on the normal areas of past years, 
corrected in the light of their villago inspections and. of 
enquiries made from the people. Such a procedure is similar 
to that adopted in framing tho annual forecasts of cotton 
and til which have to bo submitted before the annnal 
girdatcari is effected, and would doubtless yield a very fair 
idea indeed of the position of affairs if the crop estimates 
were accurately framed. Such special field inspections it is 
open to a Deputy Commissioner at any time to order under 
Eule XXVHI of the Patwari Kules, vide also paragraph 12, 
Chapter II of the Famine Code. 

It would be well, I think, that greater emphasis shonld 
be laid upon tins matter in the Provincial Famine Code, 
and I would also indicate therein tho special circumstances 
under which a special kharif girdatcari or Jield-to-Jield 
inspection should be undertaken. In cases wliero tho sowing 
rains failed, i.e„ the rainfall of June and July was seriously 
deficient and there was reason to suppose that sowings had 
been very short, I would certainly advocate that this special 
measure should be taken to ascertain tho extent of tho short- 
age. Similarly, if there was a prolonged, break in August 
which stopped transplantation of rice in the Maingangn 
District or biyasi in Chhattisgarh, a similar step shonld 
be taken. 

In fine, then, I venture to recommend — 

0) That steps be taken to render available annually at 
a much earlier date, the information embodied in 
they instcars and milan-khasras of the year, c.g-, 
the figures for 1S97-9S should be tabulated and 
submitted in May 1S98 instead of in April 1899, 
when the Kesolution on the Eevenne administra- 
tion for the year ending 80th September 1893 
is due to the Government of India. 

(ii) While deprecating the institution of two field-to- 
field inspections annually by the Patwaris, I 
would provide in the Famine Code or the Pat- 
wari Buies for a special kharif girdatcari in 
years when the agricultural operations of sowing, 
transplantation or biyasi were seriously impeded 
by a markedly deficient or late arriving monsoon. 
In cases where the monsoon withdrew abruptly 
in the months of September and October and 
early statistics were required as to the extent of 
the damage caused, it would. I think, suffice for 
Deputy Commissioners to call ou Patwaris and 
Eevenne Inspectors for estimates of area under 
each crop as well.as anna estimates in regard to 
the yield. 


38. Although it is stated above that the Administration 
was not in possession of crop statistics relating to 1895-96 
until late im the day, this was not the case with the Deputy 
Commissioners, each of whom had the necessary figures 
available in September 18S6, for the Writing of their annual 
Eevenne Ecports. In most districts, indeed, it is probable 
that the figures were ready at a much earlier date. Anna 
estimates of the yield of each crop were to the best of my 
knowledge and belief furnished by the Land Eevenne De- 
partment, without delay, and estimates of crop areas were 
called for in some districts. I have already stated that I 
fonnd the anna estimates very well framed in Baipnr, where 
I was deputed on special duty in connection with the famine. 

For . the Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspnr who was 
returning from furlough, I had a special map prepared show- 
ing in colour the intensity of the failure of crops from 
village to -village as reported by Eevenne Inspectors. 

I believe the relief arrangements of each district were 
largely based on the agricultural information obtained by 
■Deputy Commissioners through their Superintendents of 
Land Records. but on this head Deputy Commissioners will 
bo able to give more definite and detailed replies than 
I am. 


57 to G7. Theso works played an important part ii 
the Telief operations of the Chhattisgarh Division and th 
LwaWorki 2 ce districts of Seoni, Balaghat 

, Chanda and Bhandara. Fron 

what I have gathered during my recent tour, a great den 
ot permanent good lias been caused in this way. Many ol( 
tanks liavo been repaired, and a number of new ones' han 
been constructed, whereby the irrigable area of theso district 
^J^' n ., arrr ^ ,n ¥- V ^tended. But for one tank con 
places, scope for three or fou 

mSmcT hJT'f’ I V ave . f °™ d . thc people, especially o 
- Tl ^ at work at tlieir improvements. Quite ai 
appartc te. earthwork has been developed, and much lam 


in Bilaspnr is being substantially embanked. WelMo-do 
malguznrs who made thousands of rupees ont of last Year's 
wheat crop are busy novr elaborating schemes for rendering 
the whole of their villages irrigable. " Onr eyes have been 
opened ” is the remark recently addressed to me by the mal- 
guzar of Snpela on tho Drng-Eaipnr road, who was one of 
those who substantially repaired a tank in the famine year. 

A11 energy so displayed must necessarily tend to render a 
larger area secure, but' the more improvements made in tins 
way during times of prosperity, the less scope will there bo 
for local works when famino again declares itself. But wc 
may at least indulge the hope that thc carrying ont of these 
improvements will reduce the severity of subsequent 
famines and increase thc people’s powers of resistance. 
Villages with a good water-supply, such ns Mnlbar and 
Eatanpnr, are said to liavo reaped a 12 to 14-anna rice crop 
in the famine year. Still thc day is far distant, in Chhattis- 
gnrh ot least, and indeed in most rice tracts, before all scope 
for improvements has been exhausted. When tho tanks 
have been made, the lands below them can be more strongly 
embanked. This can be followed by levelling tho fields in 
terrace fashion. When water lies evenly in ait four corners 
of tho field, the rice crop ripens well nnd yields fully. .Ono 
Abdul Karim, a tnalguzar in the north of Balaghat, is 
carrying ont improvements on these lines during the present 
year, having spent a lot of monev on his tanks Inst year. 
The question has, not infrequently, been raised whether any 
largo canal projects are feasible in these Provinces, and 
whether any such scheme wonld pay. I have heard it 
suggested that water might be impounded somewhere in 
thc Satpnras, say in the Seoni District, and distributed 
thence throughout tho Seoni, Balaghat, Bhandara nnd 
Chanda Districts. ’•More recently a project has been mooted 
of making an anient in the Tarudula river of Baipnr, with 
a view to irrigating a substantial portion of the Drug 
Tahsll. It has hitherto been held that in 19 years ont of 2i) 
(sneh lias been tho regularity of onr rainfall in thc past) the 
cultivators would not avail’ themselves of such irrigation 
facilities, or willingly pay a water-rate. Interest charges 
would not therefore be met on the capital outlay. The 
matter deserves, I think, further examination. Bice is 
exacting ns to the regularity of its water-supply, and a fully 
secured area in parts of Chanda will pay R4 or - Bo against 
a nominal 4 annas or 8 annas where there is no irrigation. 
For my own part, I believe ryots wonld be, in course of time 
and as education spread, quite ready to pay reasonably 
enhanced rents in return for a regular and incxbaustable 
water-supply, and this would be still more the case if the 
transplantation system were substituted for broadcasting 
and onttnrnB of 2,000 to 2,600 lbs. to the acre were obtain- 
able in lien of 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. Moreover, there wonld be 
a very wide field for extending to yellow soils and improving 
the system of double cropping, wlricb is of importance in 
onr black soil rice lands. 

As matters, however, now stand, and in the light of sneh 
information as we at present possess, it appears indisputable 
that the village irrigation tank„is an institution to be en- 
couraged both in times of prosperity and when scarcity over- 
takes ns. But the experience of the past year forces, npon 
me the conviction that, apart from keeping np to date onr 
famine note books with records of possible improvements, it 
is essentially necessary that a distinct understanding should 
be arrived at in regard to one or two preliminary matters. 
If these joints are left undecided until famine impend^ 
valuable time is lost at the start in discussing first principles. 
My points are as follows : — 

Who will pay for these local works P 

Are they to be constructed by Government direct agency, 
or by malguzars with their own funds, or with monies bor- 
rowed from Government? (One advantage of tho latter 
system is that Government is spared charges of establish- 
ment and there is no peculation.) 

Assuming that thc loan system adopted in the famine 
of 1896-97 (with interest and one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
principal remitted) be accepted, then wliat steps are to be 
taken by a Deputy Conmiissioncr if a -malguzar declines to 
take action when he is called upon ? Delay means thc Joss 
of lives, and thc position of a Deputy Commissioner is, under 
the circumstances, both difficult and unpleasant in thc 
extreme. 

For my own part, I think that power shonld be taken to 
acquire rites suitable for tanks under the Land Acquisition 
Act, and to construct local works at Government expense in 
the event of thc mn'guzar proving recalcitrant. Thc State 
conld ultimately reconp itself by a water-rate. Had such a 
procedure been feasible during tile past year, famine admin- 
Mention would have been much facilitated. Failing such 
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* Tills tendency largely ag- 
gravated the los-ca in 
Chhatliagath on the failure 
of the September rain In 
1693-00 and 1890-97. 


stocks. Trade 5s dnll, largely in conseqnence of tin's, but 
other forces are doubtless operating in the same ■ direction. 
The advent of a railway invariably, produces a revolution in a 
tract hitherto untapped. Such has been the case in Chhattis- 
garh during the past few years. Prices hitherto undreamed 
of were obtainable for raw produce, the standard of comfort 
T 030 , carrying along with it the standard of expenditure. 
More money was spent on marriages and clothes, etc., brass 
vessels were substituted for earthen gharas, and gold orna- 
ments came into more common use. Every effort was made 
to meet the market. Cultivation became more careful, lin- 
seed double-cropping was largely extended, as this crop com- 
manded a high price, the coarser and early ripening varieties 
of rice which were in the past largely grown in high-lying 
fields of poor soil wero largely 
abandonedin favonr of gwrmotia, * 
a late ripening variety which is 
decidedly marketable. A similar 
tendency was brought to light 
latterly in Saugor. There, in consequence of the European 
demand for pissi wheat, every available field was cropped 
with this variety. Many poor fields wero placed under it 
which were formerly devoted to crops for which they wero 
more suitable. Under these circumstances, it does not appear 
Surprising that stocks were reduced to a low ebb. 

The experience gained in Saugor and Damoh during tho 
past few years and during the famine almost throughout tho 
Provinces indicates that when crops fail and prices rise, 
private trade is ready to import freely. Tho only excep- 
tions of which 1 am aware, arc the inaccessible portions of 
the Provinces, c.g., tho Mandia District, the Clihindwara 
.Tagirs, the Baihar Tahsil of Ba'aghat, to which may possibly 
he added the Multai Tahsil of Betul, owing to its distanco 
from the Norbudda Valley and the backward state of com- 
mnnications with the Nagpur country and Bcrars. Tho 
construction of the Multai-Pattan-Lendarzana road should 
however improve matters. The great need of the Provinces 
at present is railway communication between the Nagpur and 
Jabalpur country from Gondin up the Wainganga Valley 
with branches to Sconi, Mandia, etc. A narrow gauge lino 
Would suffice, and it would prove a great boon to Mandia and 
Baihar. Portnnately this line is now under survey, and it 
would he well could construction he undertaken in tho 
Coming hot weather, as there are not a few villages in tho 
ttlicreaievllbscs which Mao direction and around Ugli 
lisro been fairly well fawn. in Sconi across tho river in a 
5^«JS"fclb to *5SS5 • decidedly depressed state, seed- 
wbft havo hold together their grain y having been to a great 
own tenants. . extent unobtainable except for 

what was bronght in and gratuitously distributed through 
the agency of tho Charitable Belief organization. 

295 nnd 29G. Tho mass of persons relieved throughout 
the famine belonged to the labouring classes, hut the per- 
centage of cultivators on the total number relieved varied 
from 8 to 10 in districts like Narsinghpur, to 30 per cent. in 
Mandia. A sprinkling of low casto land-holders of small 
means was also driven on to the works. It is understood 
that they generally found employment as mates nnd occa- 
sionally as mnlmrrira if literate. In the more acutely affected 
parts some proprietors in common with their tenants received 
grants from the Charitable Belief Fund. 

By Stato-ryots 1 understand that allusion is made to our 
Tynlwavi tenants. 'I hose men in Baihar and Mandia aro as 
Vet singularly destitute, but they have received great assist- 
ance from the Government and tho Charitable Fund. Tho 
result is tlrnt the Bhimlat portion of Baihar is now fairly 
nourishing nnd the areas allotted for cultivation ore increas- 
ing. To give the history of these areas would bo a long 
S'.ovv. Suffice it to s i.v that tho tenants are mainly nbori- 
pnos, that they cultivated at the outset on i/azat-nama » 
H.urd by the Forest Department, and could he ousted prn?- 
tiea’.lv at will, or were settled by cluiranco lease-holders who 
fsili d to comply with the terms of their agreements. During 
the la-t few years the ureas have been taken over by the 


Bevcntte 
and tnhivat 


Department, Forest jurisdiction is being ousted, 
■stion p’a-rd in a ring fence. As vet these people 
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•wan in Heshangnbad and 
rr.in lave emerged from 


their trials, but in Hoshangabad and East Nimar, relinquish- 
ments have been fairly frequent though not more, so I 
should judge, than in many malgnzari villages throughout 
the Provinces. 

299/1 beg to invite a perusal of paragraph 43 (Artizans) 
of Mr. Fuller’s review on the progress of the Central Pro- 
vinces for 30 years (1892). 

801. I have no previous experience upon which to draw 
for a contrast, but many people, especially the aborigines, 
were most strongly averse to going to a pool-house. Their 
aversion is said to have been grounded on the belief that if 
they died, they would bo buried by a sweeper. I can-give 
one instance which seems to me very much in. pointy Jin 
January 1897 1 was journeying from Balaghat to.Seoni rid 
Barghat. I was met on the road by a stnrved-looking widow 
woman with 5' children of different ages in an emaciated 
condition. They asked for alms. I replied that I would 
■feed them that day and take them along with me to the 
Seoni poor-house. The Gondin refused to go, saying that 
sho had daily to pour libations to her God under tho pipal 
tree and that his anger would descend upon her if she 
neglected this office. After much parleying, in which she 
stood her ground (in spite of the argument- that by acting 
Os sho did she was murdering her children), I- ordered 
a cart to be brought and the children deposited therein. 
This step succeeded, the tigress followed her whelps into my 
camp. Next day the Bame procedure was repeated nnd the 
whole party was safely landed in the Sconi poor-house, where 
I visited her after a couple of days. Sho then professed 
herself profoundly grateful and alluded to the comfort she 
derived from tho fact that her children received regular 
meals. 

302. Thero is no doubt that during the past few years 
. much jewellery, etc., has been sold. I havo no figures to 

quote, but a lot of gold was transmitted from Saugor to 
Bombay, through the Post-office, after the two years of 
rust 1893-94 and 1894-95 when tho agricultural classes wero 
getting embar assed. In 1695-96 I It amt that a number 
of brass pots were exported from'Bilaspur to the Nortli-TVcst 
Provinces along tho Katni branch. These vessels wero 
bought up cheap from impoverished cultivators for sale after 
being remodelled. 

1 here can be no doubt, whatsoever, that the fall in tho 
value of silver jewellery made people reluctant to sell it. 
Many persons when questioned ns to why they starved when 
they had silver ornaments, replied that now-a-days such 
articles sold for a mere song ; others alleged that a woman 
could not with decency pnrt with ornaments received from 
her husband’s family. 

303. As far ns I am aware direct importation of food 
grains by Government Agency was only undertaken in 
Mandia and in Balaghat with reference to the Baihar Tahsil. 
From all I can gather in regard to the latter tract, food 
stocks wero quite exhausted, and hut for the action taken 
by Government, tho mortality wonld have been appalling. I 
have no information as to how tho activity of local grain 
dealers was stimulated. 

304. Tho answer to this question must surely depend in 
tho first place upon whether Government could procure from 
abrond and lay down in the Central Provinces grain which 
will .not only bo consumed bnt also digested by the people, at 
81. or 9 seers to the rupee. Burma rico was sold, I gather, at 
marls along the railway line at 7 $ to 8 seers to the rupee for 
tho best part of tho famine period. But perhaps I am pro- 
ceeding on a wrong assumption, and Government would not 
seek to recover the actual cost of the grain. Any loss on tho 
transaction would bo taken against famine expenditure, nnd 
Government would sell on the works at n fixed rate graduated 
possibly according to the pitch of prices In tho vicinity, but 
kept somewhat below this range. 

If grain was cheaper on the works than elsewhere, peoplo 
would be unduly encouraged to come to them. Tho ccolies 
would purchase not only for themselves but clandestinely for 
friends nnd relations. It is coneeivahlo that each coolie on 
the works would do a little business on his own account pur- 
chasing from the Government stocks nnd retailing to his 
constituents. 'When there nvo 4.000 or 5,000 persons on a 
work and restrictions ns to the amount each individual 
might ptirelinse would presumably lie very difficult to en- 
force,. Such n measure would then, as I appreciate tho 
situation, tend to increased expenditure on the part of the 
State on relief. The prices of feed-grains in the bazars or 
rnen markets might he for the time being kept down, hut 
the activity of private trade would, I apprehend, be very 
rrnti paralysed, and it is vety questionable whether in tjio 
end the population generally of the affected tracts would not 
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The cost, moreover, of maintaining the roads will lte a per- 
manent clinrgo on tho State Treasury. It has, above all, 
to employ a very oxpensivo establishment for tho supervi- 
sion of tlio works. 

(7) Assuming for argument’s sake, that the Provincial 
Government wished to distinguish on the relief works noojilo 
of their provinces from those of other provinces or of Isativo 
States, this system docs not afford a means of such distinc- 
tion. 

I have very little to say against the other measures of 
relief, as I have already said thoy saved many lives nnd 
rclioved much distress in spite of the difficulties in their way. 
The difficulties consisted mainly in inducing people to take 
advantage of tho kitchens and poor-houses on the score of 
religion nnd ensto. As far ns I have been able to ascertain, 
none of the Hindu tenants of ordinary respectability or 
their dependents attended tho poor-honses or the kitchens. 
The latter wero freely availed of however by the children 
of tho relief workers. The relief by gratuitonB payments 
in money or grain was received with sincere and heartfelt 
gratitude to tho State. It worked well. The only draw- 
back was that in several instances tho Patwaris and.ltcyentio 
Inspectors employed by Government to afford this kind of 
relief, took advantage of their positions by inducing tho 
recipients to give them a portion of their doles in consider- 
ation of their names being brought on the roll of tho 
recipients. TMb was very much checked however by the 
Inspecting officers. 

II. This question is of great importance. As I am of 
opinion that in the late famine more money was spent by 
Government thnn necessary in affording relief, in conse- 
quence of its adopting a method which is radically defective, 
I venturo to suggest, though with great diffidence, for the 
favourable consideration ox tho learned experts sitting on 
this Commission, a method of affording relief to the people 
of these Provinces economically and without incurring the 
risks involved in the other system which appears to me to 
furnish a solution of the famine question. I had better 
state at once the outlines of my 6chcmc. I wish to 
suggest : — 

(1) That the aid of the peojplo of the Provinces should 

he largely invoked ; in fact, I wish tliat the whole 
of the relief operations, when it will be necessary 
owing to scarcity or famine to undertake them, 
should be carried on through their agency. 

(2) That the expenditure from the public treasury for 

carrying on these operations should be devoted 
solely to the improvement of tho land nnd fur- 
nishing it with works of irrigation, to which 
the first place was assigned by the Famine Com- 
mission among the means that could be adopted 
for giving direct protection from famine arising 
from drought ; and 

(3) That poor-houses should he opened in towns for 

the aimless wanderers, do-nothing beggars and 
the homeless incapables, all these operations 
being carried on under the control of the Exe- 
cutive officers of Government. 


It is necessary to point out certain facts before fully ex- 
plaining my scheme. The facts are these 

(a) In 1880, when the Famine Commission sat to 
enquire into the causes and remedies of famines, 
after stating that the devastating famines -tj, 
which the provinces of India had from ^ 

time been liable, were, in all cases, ♦s'ne' traced 
directly to tne occurrence of seaso^ 0 £ 

Ji'air<£ : &‘"o£ the customary rainfall 
leading to the failure of food-crops, it was said in 
regard to these Provinces in paragraph 28 of the 
first part of their report, that the upper valley 
of the Nerbudda was exempt from the risk of 
drought and consequent famine from the abun- 
dance and certainty of its rainfall, and about the 
Provinces as a whole it was said in Chapter I, 
paragraph 2 of the second part of their report, 
that no part of British India was freer from any 
apprehension of the calamity of drought than 
the Central Provinces. This theory, from our 
experience of the past few years, we can safely 
Bay has most unfortunately for ns fallen to the 
ground. 


(i) 


of abundance and certainty 
ot rainfall the Famine Commission of 1880 


based their calculation of the _ fo<4 outturn of 
our Provinces making it million tons for on 
area of 13 millions of acres being at the Tale of 
•21 ton or fi inannd* per acre, it was estimated 
then thnl the annual consumption of all kinds 
namelv, for food, seed, cattle- food nnd wastage, 
was 2^ million < for a population of 8} millions, 
leaving a surplus of about 300,000 tons. At 
that time the cultivated area was taken to be 15| 
millions of acres of which 13 millions were under 
food-crops. 


Turning to the Administration Boport of these Provinces 
for tlic year 1806-00, page 27, wo find that the net arcs 
cropped in 1805-00 was 10,807,209 acres. Tho statistics for 
1800-07 arc not yet available to tho public. 

Tho net area under food-crops in 1895-00 was as follows!— 


lsss-fMi. 

Rice ....... *.CO>,2IJ amt. 


Whral ... 

• • • 

. 2,711,413 „ 

Oram ... 

■ ■ • 

. 1,1 10,021 „ 

Jo»ri ... 

• • • 

. M'-s.VJO „ 

Other tuod-fmlDB . 

• • • 

. S.K-.CIO „ 


Tout 

. 13,401,051 tcrtl. 


Tims in 1803-90 we find nearly the same areas under 
cultivation and under food-crops respective! v ns the areas in 
1880 or about 15 years before, although the population has 
now increased by about ’J} millions. The ccnsns of 1801 
returned the figure 1< ’,784,294 or Tonglily 10] millions. - 1 
take a quarter million for the increase of the population 
during the six years nfter the census was taken in 1801. 
Taking the area under food-crops to be 13J million acres, 
our food outturn is 2JJ-j or 2|tlis million tons nnd our food 
consumption is 3JJ or 3{ths million tons or one million tons 
less than we want. 

(c) In 1SS0, the area under irrigation was 777,000 
acres or 5 per cent, of the land under cultivation 
and in 1895-96 we have 767,821 acres, nearly 
3,000,acrcs less than the figure of 1S80. 

(rf) The calcniations of the Famine Commission about 
the food consumption of the population and 
about the surplus quantity left lor export to 
other Provinces were based upon the assumption 
that the produce of an acre was 6 maunds. This 
outturn is a variable quantity and mnst have 
considerably decreased now, remembering tho 
fact that the soil has bccomo exhausted by 
repeated cultivation of tbe same crops. The soil 
of the Central Provinces was never what wc can 
imagine from the old proverb, “ Tickle the land 
with a hope and it laughs with a harvest." 
Anything like rotation of crops is not attempted. 
In some places it is not known at all. In the 
Hosliangnbad district I have personally known 
the same soil annually cropped with wheat fcs ‘ia, 
past 20 years. nivL. "L kiave not heard that any 
oths,i "crop was ever sown before. There is no 
• * system in practice of irrigation, manuring and 
' " otherwise improving the land. Admitting, there- 
fore, that 6 maunds was the average outturn of 
the soil 18 years ago, it mnst be indisputable 
now that we are producing food, much less than 
wo want, probably about a little over half of 
what we were producing in 18S0 in spite of our 
having increased in number ; and the inevitable' 
result is that there must bo food famine perpe- 
tually in the land, if we did not produce more 
food, or if wo did not earn money from other 
avocations and sources to enable ns to purchase 
it for onr consumption. 

(e) "Whilst we are producing less food than we want, 
we are exporting it m largo quantities every' 
year, making it dearer and dearer annually and 
beyond the reach of the poorer classes of my 
countrymen, who have been forced to live upon 
one meal of the coarsest kind of grain or on the 
dry kernels of mango stones or tamarind seeds, 
jtiar leaves, roots of trees, grass seeds, oil cakes 
and other things not meant for hu man consump- 
tion. 
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with presidents and secretaries elected by tho members or 
nominated by Government for each of these divisions or 
circles. When it is decided by Government to start tho 
relief operations, an allotment shonld bo made for tho relief 
of inhabitants of each of tho circles or groups of villages 
over which tho Committees will havo oontrol having regard 
to their population and needs. 

The Committees and their operations shall be controlled 
by the Deputy Commissioner of tho district in which tho 
famine provails. Tho aims and objects of tho Committees 
- shall be : — 

A. To grant relief to tho needy inhabitants of their 

respective jurisdictions by giving them employ- 
ment or otherwise. 

B. When relief is granted in lien of labour, to use _ the 

labour on improving the agricultural capacities 
of tho villages in tho circles. 

It shall be .tho duty of each- Committee to divide the 
population within its jurisdiction into : — 

(1) Those who are capablo of working and are not 

entitled to relief without working. 

(2) Those who .arc unfit for work and shonld bo 

v relieved. 

(3) Tlioso who are fit for work but ought not to bo 

forced to work by reason of their position in 
sooioty or tho custom of the country, such as the 1 
respectable poor and tho parda-nashin, etc. 

(4) Tho village beggars. 

It shall also be the duty of each Committee, in concur- 
rence with tho Deputy Commissioner of the district, to lay 
down how much money out of the allotment is to be spent 
for — 

(1) sinking wells and tanks, embanking fields, uproot- 

ing kass grass and other improvements of the 
village, 

(2) for affording other relief to the inhabitants as 

-- detailed above. 

. For the poor of the_ towns gratuitous relief measures, 
namely, poor-honses and'gifts of money or grain doles, should 
be organised on the basis of the Famine Code. To each 
poor-house there should be an orphanage attached. There 
shonld be a simple' set of accounts on -the advance recoup- 
ment system, and tho Government officials should oheok 
them now and then. The ordinary Public Works Deport- 
ment works, for which provision has already been made in 
the year's budget, may be undertaken at the same time, 
hut shonld in no way induce tho villagers to leave their 
village works and join tho Public Works Department works 
for higher wages. 

The above are the outlines of the system whioh I advocate, 
and are not in any sense exhaustive or complete. The 
advantages are numerous : — 

(1) Relief will reach the distressed in their villages and 

at their homes. 

(2) Hie chance of misappropriation of- the State money 

will be reduced to a minimum, for it is difficult 
to misappropriate when there are so many people 
interested in seeing it properly spent. Misap- 
propriation is easier for an individual than for a 
corporation. 

(3) The people will he grateful for being taken into 

confidence, and will greatly appreciate tho bene- 
fits of the State help. 

(4) Money spent in improvement of land will secure 

regular payment of Government revenue which 
it will never bo necessary to suspend or remit, 
and will also make the position of the land- 
holders benefited infinitely better than now. 

(6) Tho result of the expenditure being tho increasing 
of the productive power of ho soil, the chance 
of famine recurring will be very much mini- 
mised. 

16) This system will be much more economical than the 
°ther one, ns the employment of so many 
officials, the making of hnts, the arrangement 
for medical attendance and the establishment 
ot kitchens for the children will not he 
necessary, 

(?) tTndra: this system there will bo no danger of anv 
epidemic breaking out. If it docs break out 


it will ho of ft general character affecting the 
whole locality. 

(8) It will provide occupation to every mnn really in 
need of relief, for the local _ knowledge and 
experience of tho Committee will be very useful 
in eliminating tho really needy from thoso who 
arc in no need of relief. 

(0) It hns tho advantage of preventing a distress 

developing into famine if started at tho distress 
stage. 

(10) Belief operations under this ByBtom will enable us 

to distinguish our own men from tlioso belonging 
to other Provinces or Native States, for ex 
hi/pothcti wo havo made provision for the 
rolief of every person standing in need of relief 
in our villages. 

(11) It will prevont varions modes of relief now adopted 

over-lapping ono another in their operations. 

(12) It will not involve tho State in a permanent 

oliargo on the treasury for maintenance, such as 
tho road-making system will. 

Tlicro nre two main objections to this system, namely 

(1) At tho cost of public money private property 

should not bo improved. 

(2) The people through whom the relief operations • are 

proposed to bo carried out arc not yet pub- 
lic-spirited enough and cannot therefore be 
trusted. 

"With regard to the first objection, I have only to ask 
who the public are in tlicso Provinces if not the agricultur- 
ists and their dependents P We have seen that the agri- 
culturists number 16 per cent, of the ‘population. The 
villages are partly the property of the State, which has a 
vested interest in them. It has a direct interest in the 
improvement of tho land in order that it may secure the 
regular payment of tho revenue. It is alike for the benefit 
of the Government indirectly, as for that of the landed 
classes directly, that I proposo the expenditure of the public 
money. I beg to point out in this connection that Govern- 
ment has already abandoned the objection by directing the 
inclusion in the programme of relief works of a list of works 
. or operations specially intended for the relief of the agricul- 
tural population in tho vicinity of their villages. . These 
works it is laid down should consist of agricultural works 
calculated to increase the outturn of the proximate harvest 
or harvests, e.g., the construction of wells, the digging and 
clearing of village tanks and the construction of village 
reservoirs. Other agricultural works are also recommended 

i yide Central Provinces Famine Code, Section VI, Clause 
I (A)]. It is now too late to raise this objection. " ' 
As regards tho next objection, it was raised by the Famine 
Commission in 1880 in paragraph 110 of the first part of 
their report. They said : “ In England it has been con- 
sidered that the economical administration of public charity 
is best secured by placing the responsibility for relief direct- 
ly upon those who have to pay for it, and who from their 
local knowledge arc in the best position to judge in each 
particular case whether assistance is required. No such 
system has ever been adopted in India, or could in the 
present condition of the country be adopted without risk of 
disastrous failure. Again, where limited numbers have to 
be dealt with and there is numerous and sufficient staff of 
officials, it may be possible to ascertain by personal enquiry 
the circumstances of every applicant for relief, sufficiently 
for the purpose of admitting or rejecting his claim. But 
in an Indian Famine the Government has to deal not with 
limited numbers, etc., etc.” The objection did not arise 
exactly in the form in which it is raised now. ‘ The question 
before ns is whether in small areas Committees of persons 
directly interested in . tho improvement of Vthe villages in 
which they live could not he trusted. The objection was 
raised 18 years ago. But the circumstances ' have altered 
since then. The principles of Local Self-Government have 
been tried and found successful. Not a single case of mis- 
appropriation of public money by the members of the 
District or Municipal Boards has been heard of. Assuming 
there were a case or two, but that would only prove the rule 
of universal honesty amongst the members. Education has 
made great progress since 1880, and public spirit has been 
evoked. Then again it is more difficult for a Committee of 
persons to defraud than for individuals. Now the bulk of 
the work and the more important details of it arc done for 
Government by matoB, gang moharrirs and patwaris, who 
possess neither local knowledge nor education, nor have an 
interest in their work, except drawing their salaries from 
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MINUTES or EVIDENCE. 


Written amteers to the Commissions questions' by Bat Bahadur Oxeab Das, of Seoni. 


*140. In my opinion no harm was done to the supply of 
private labour by opening of the relief-works. Fortun- 
ately the opening' of relief works saTed lives innumerable 
and helped in not allowing them to be lazy when they 
became penniless. Had the relief-works not been opened, 
the Labouring classes would have been forced to sell thoir 
household property to provido themselves with food. Had 
this not been done, the people would have become lazy and 
reduced to utter poverty, — so much so, that they would 
have never regained their former status in life. _ Relief- 
works should be directed towards improving agricultural 
and sanitary measures, which are essential for the exist- 
ence of human lives. Such works should be opened, as 
were done during the recent famine in the ryotwari vil- 
lages of this district, which not only afforded means of 
labour to the people, but also made permanent improve- 
ments in agricultural lands. Health also improved con- 
siderably, and owing to this they were not compelled to 
leave thoir homestead. It would bo better if a general 
scheme of works to be dono in a village, or groups of vil- 
lages, be kept prepared, for future guidance, like the Pro- 
vincial schemes for large works, such as roads, canals, 
etc., which already exist. 

141. There was no necessity to revise rates of labour 
either before or after the opening of relief-workB. Labour 
was paid as usual even during the famine. After the close 
of relief-works, the rates of labour were regulated according 
to standard of works performed. The low-paid labourers 
yielded a less outturn of work in comparison, owing to the 
fact that they could not get food sufficient to keep up their 
strength. The rates of labour beforo and after famine are 
as follows : — 


as. p. 

2 0 per day. 
6 ,, ■ 


Male Beldar . . , 

Female Beldar - . . .1 

Children . , , .10 

Bates during Famine- 

Male Beldar . . . .16 

Female Beldar . . .13 

Boys . , . .09 

142 and 143. Relief-works did not interfere with private 
works. On the other hand, pcoplo wore kopt back from 

tt • 11 1 t. -t 


II 

II 

II 

II 



lodged to any officer-in-chargo _ 

144. Without relief-works, private works would not have 
saved their lives or those of their dependants, ns thousands 
of people of the agricultural class, with their dependants, 
resorted to relief-works. 

145 and 147. Tho following relief-works were opened in/ 
this district during famine : 

(1) Department Public Works Relief-works. 

(2) Relief-works in Ryotwari villages, where people got 
work at their own houses. 

(3) Famine Loan Work. 

(4) Poor-Houses. 

(5) Village Reliof-work. 

(G) Kitchens for Orphans. 

(7) Tho Police, which assisted in sending starving wan- 
derers to relief-works. 

(P) Relieving at their own houses tho respoctablo and 
punta nothin who wero reduced to poverty. 

(9) Clmrilable relief to indigent cultivators. 

con^ion., for obtaining minor produce free 

I would propose tlxat the abovomentionod works from 
6 to 10 should be startcl immediately after there are signs 
t . famine. Tim control of these works would involvo very 
Jltt'.c otpen mure, asj’evenue officers could easily look to 
r ”*• *** ,n f 000 ’ 3 toR and 10 nbovctnenitonpd are pro* 
i-nMi* pftjHinB** relief, a* th or would be Its* expensive, 

T;«\v and will not afford a rlianro to official* to commit 
jid.ij.prt.priafu.n. The supply of cooked food in poor-houses, 

urit cc*‘.:v than raw grain, Is obje.-tionable. Tho 
i..,:r.!-r.au-.- rf a ivor-hou*.? entails greater responsibility 
y* tb,n forms of relief. In 

;Z 1‘X, '■ ‘h” /-pcn.rg of poor-houses should be lastly 
’ ii.'g—rc.mfs at hoirm have manr advan- 


tages. People can maintain themselves and their depend- 
ants, with ease, and at a comparatively less cost than at the 
relief-works. They can keep up their house intact. If 
labour is needed, it can best be afforded as in item (2) above. 
This wonld enable people to get work at home and improve 
their lands. If more labour is needed, item No. 3 should 
be resorted to. 

Pnblic Works Department relief-works should only be 
started Lastly, but the control of expenditure shonld be in 
the hands of Civil officers. 

146. Lowering of grain rates wonld not obviate the 
necessity of resorting to private relief-works, because had 
crop means loss of money and capital. At sneh times the 
establishment of relief-works is a necessity, at any rate. 

273. People eat the s3mo kind of food all the year round. 
In cold weather agricultural well-to-do labourers and arti- 
sans eat juar, provided the yield is good. Other ‘people 
use wheat and rice, also birra. The only difference is that 
lower classes make gruel (pej) of one seer grain with which 
they barely snpport 10 hollies. In villages and towns, one 
seer of grain supports two people, thoir meal consisting of 
wheat bread and rice. During the famine, prices of differ- 
ent kinds of grain are on tho same level. The poor people 
in villages make use of tho cheapest quality of grain avail- 
able, such as common rice, broken rico (hanks), teora, batra, 
pulses, etc , etc., and the well-to-do consume wheat and rice 
of superior quality. 

274. They used to take two meals in the day. Tho moal 
of the poor people consisting of gruel (pej or lachka), salt 
bhaji, chilli, while the well-to-do fed themselves with rice 
and dh&l-bhat and bread and vegetables. 

276. and 276. When wheat and rice, the ordinary food- 
grains of people, are unprocurable during famine, the pcoplo, 
then fall back npon inferior food-grains, snch ns kodo, kutki 
juar, teora, etc., etc., an* when the latter even are not 
procurable, they feed themselves with jnnglo produce, _ snch 
as fruits, grass, leavers,' etc., etc., as was the case in the 
recent famine. Haiff 0 f the" famine strickon pcoplo _ of 
this district fed themselves for some time by eating 
all sorts of for rfoir and other produce mixed with rico 
and whoat, jrBr// n b a a jhurjhur, which aro grown on old 
follow lands, > p ro edasfood dn ri ng tho famine, whereas 
in times of r speciality they aro eaten only by cattle. Alio 
when Wpblation Jfr an a gram, etc., etc., nnd jungle fruits, 
s it is lai jme scarce, they dopena on Indian millet. 
Kicc l„tod to in an a easy to digest; whereas gram, batra, 
pulse -vests, o, r {ore st produce are not so easily digestible. 

nlrd times people have to subsist on any pro- 

^ ^ Aj t itf 11 thoir cattle with. 

t in oharge of the Seoni Poor-house and also of 
riCX wefeitehens where tho cheapest sort of wheat and 
%\t i*-„ 4d for food. 


ficrcd .^J ^, 0 or-houses the inmates were fed five times a day ; 
'Vbest , kitchens, twico a day: — 

\SP°. n rico kanji in tho morning, made of one seer of 
powder-rico, boiled with 82 seem of water, the 
\produco of which was only 2S seers, winch were 
\orvod to 66 persons. 

consisted of dhdl-btat, 


( 2 ) 


Secomd meali 


at 10 A.ir., 

vegetables! All sorts of dhdh were cooked, some- 
times separately and sometimes altogether mixed 
up, Vegetables wero fried in ghee or oil. Ghee 
was also useJ in rice. 

(3) Tho third meal given at 6 r.Jf„ whirit consisted 
a tin-potful ftibont } seer m weight) of gruel 
(pej). It is piVnared by mixing one seer of rico 
with 5 seers of water, anti when boiled, the yield 
was only 4 seers. Salt and molasses were oeea- 
sionally used. 

Tho weakly and emaciated wero given sago kanii, mixed 
with milk and sugar, twice a day, nt 8 a.m. ana 4 r.M. in 
addition to the above diets. 

In kitchens two meals of khichri (dhftl nnd rice) were 
served dnring the day, one at 10 a.ji. nnd the other nt 3 
P.M. Tlte khichri was prepared in accordance with the 
instructions received in tho Commissioner Mr. Fuller's letter 
No. S1G3, dated 27th Julv 1897. 


* Tt* eac-’-n ttf Jnirocp ty ll# CosalMe.s. 



jnsrrrs or mcEKcr.. 


• in ike past famine. iae reason fcoin s that for the past riv-- 
r«r« there bti.o cr k . crop, persons nwl their M 
souimr what they had wuhtimas hot when thov kvamo 
£*■«*■ anxiety- anl irment fad nude them w«,k. 

5“*=; T'i;* 1 * SI*?? 1 ln .^« famine. K«r,- it raced 
throughout tl:e district for past two years. whereas tee rot 
famine was m small trails for a few months only. 

, SOI. rer r ns avepted gratuitous relief when thev became 
to.a lv h' p.ess. They uis; supported themselves hv soiling 
rrh-at little they hat with them, then tl.ev supported them- 
selve. on jung.e produce. gras*. leave--, etc.; when t*ev failed 
tn noBR food m jungles they fasted ; and lastlv.wb/en thov 
con I a n>i fas;, tW joined the relieMki. ! 

£>2. As compare! with the past famine, iwau sold 
their catt.e, _ ornaments. utensils. ete., in much creator 
quantity dnnnjt the recent famine. At first thev h&taud 
to par- wuh th--:r silver ornaments. hccatw silver was sj'Iin- 
Tery cheap, and it fetched only half the price. 

SO.*!. On r.o account the rriees conic! have been low. 

St'-l. Burma rice was imported to this di-trict bv Kampto 
merchant*; 1 «n assure that no Burma rice' was ever 
imported m Central Provinces, as for India I cannot say. 

31^* nothing except that during went famine 
tn..c.. KiS imported from other oonutriw, 

r&rzzz 

sssJKiK 


Tao Das. Atti'latt! Enghecr, Xat-iinylpur Oi nW-j. 

of the Deputy Commissioner as head of the district was 
fu.:y rvc mu7-l. i\eek.v return* 


V : , :y , , 4 fcnf * "^mion ci i no 

I"- V i’ l ; L ~ wac-e* paid, the outbreak of ipMcmies ete, were 

pniietnahy submitted to him. Ifce tponiug r.nd ckwruc of 
works were dene a-vording to hi, wish,-,. The fixing of 
and wag ■*, drafting of labourer*. an 1 lining fc- s' ert 
wvrk were <h :i' in consult ati« :i with h ! m. An order kok 
wa* k-ft on ra-h work m whi-h he real ! c ; v .. , r l, T< tn t < ,, 
cii.cs rm charge, jf £,nnl ncce-s ary, during his ln,w-tlon 

Cl tr.i* V.‘( Tn. " 4 

Famine-relief ofH.vrs an! Deputy Or, rr.nik.kn, r’s a 
tsut« were n..t al.fiv.-! to i<cue nnv rrd-r*. hut f<- x’;-i 
1 in*p.— tirn report form, were kept r .n evh w.rk in 

w:.:- , t! -y were to Wed the re,uli* of their in.;*,:;,-;, or,l 
wh.,-!; were sent by them dire*, tn the Depute Ocmtrii-.-. u-r 
r - fc‘« own remark, an l rreemn. .Vatic its. 


t..v n ea-h w. rk, an 1 hi* a-iVanis !,v!t l efn!l 
V w- r and. .V. flicliiti-. r. r in.p—.ing sh- n, -k, a- > r 

pr.--- * v .’ r ' w ?'? n " tn t! - w :-e‘ t’V 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE* 


, __ ” 

Written statement of evidence by Mb. E. A. DeBbett, Deputy Commissioner, Mandia, dated 10th February 1898 « 


I have been asked to give evidence as regards two districts 
— (1) Narsinghpur and (2) Mandia. I have not had time to 

f et the files from Narsinghpur, and therefore only write 
rom memory. As regards the Mandia District, I cannot 


give any information of my own knowledge, for I only 
mined it at the end of December last, after the famine- was 


My notes will therefore, I fear, be very meagre. 


{A)— Departures from the Principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Cote. 


Village Belief, Section 34. — We could not trust to the 
able-bodied members of a family to support their feeble 
relations, and gratuitous relief had to be given to keep the 
latter alive. Emaciation and physical infirmity were the 
qualifications for gratuitous relief, and the proviso in section 
34 had to be disregarded. 

Belief- Works. — The elaborate classification of labourers 


contemplated in. the Code could not be worked up to, and 
had to be abandoned. We only recognized B and D class 
workers (men, women and children) and dependants (men, 
women and children). 

Relief Centres were started when village-relief was not 
fully organized. These are not recognized in the Code. In 
Narsinghpur the police looked after them, and there they 
were practically dep&ts at which people were collected, fed 
and forwarded as soon as possible to a relief work, a poor- 
house or their own homes, accordingly as they were fit for 
work, strangers unfit for work, or residents of the distriot fit 
for village-relief. In Mandia they seem to have resembled 
poor-houses with a small relief work attached. I beliove 
that everyone is agreed in thinking that in future relief 
centres of this type should be avoided, as they are difficult to 
manage satisfactorily if there are a considerable number of 
them. 


work system was in force. Thoy could not be paid below' B 
certain minimum wage, and _ if thoy had somo private 
resources, they were satisfied with getting that wago. In so 
for as this enabled them to keop seed grain, etc., with whioh 
to carry on their cultivation and support themselves in their 
own homes until harvest time, this was not an unmixed evil, 
but it undoubtedly added a large sum to the cost of famine 
relief. 

Village relief and village kitchens woro, I think, the most 
economical forms of relief. I do not think thero was much 
chance of loakago in oithor. The work of the Land Record 
staff was constantly checked and the kitchens wero generally 
well managed, tho persons in charge being generally respect- 
able heads of villages. 

An attempt was made in Mandia on a small scale to import 
grain at the expense of Government for sale. Some 12,000 
maunds were brought into the district accordingly, but much 
of it remained unsold at the close of the famine and had to 
be sold for what it would fetch. The accounts are, I regret 
to say, still incomplete ; but from what I have seen of them, 
I fear the cost or this experiment will be not less than 
R40,000. It is easy to bo wise after the event, but I cannot 
help thinking that private enterprise, whether stimulated by 
the promise of a Bmall bonus or not, would have risen to the 
occasion and carried out this piece of business far cheaper 
than Government could possibly do. 


(B)— Degree of success attained in Famine Belief. 


Mortality has been unusually high. In Narsinghpur it was, 
I think, 80 per mille and in Mandia it was 98 per mille 
during the year 1897- High prices led to a reduction of 
rations among all (except the very well-to-do classes), and 
this lowered their vitality. In October, fever also was very 
prevalent, and the enquiries which I made in Narsinghpur led 
me to the conclusion that it was exceptionally severe. The 
well-to-do did not escape, and the deceased were as often as 
not members of families who had not felt the necessity of 
Beport of the Indira taking gratuitous relief or resort- 
Famine Commission of 1880, ing to relief works. Mortality in 
or , page . this month, in the Narsinghpur 

District, roso, I think, to nearly 10 per mille- In Mandia it 
was highest in Jaly and August, when it rose to 16 per mille. 
In 1879, in the worst month, in the worst district of the 
North-West Provinces, the death-rate rose to 37 per mille, 
though there was no scarcity whatever. 

I think there can be no doubt that the measures of relief 
adopted Baved many lives. In Narsinghpur the famine- 
stricken immigrants from Bhopal were very difficult to 
manago, and undoubtedly deaths among these raised the 
rato ;Dut it is impossible to say to what extent this was the 
case ; for no separate statistics were kept. Even had they 
been separately registered, very little reliance could have been 


(<7 ) — Advice as to measures and methods of working 
likely to prove most effective. 


Relief Works. — To securo efficient supervision, the charge 
must be of moderate dimensions. Five thousand is too large. 
I would not allow more than 3,000. ' 

The officer-in-charge should be of a better class than we 
have been able to get on the rate prescribed (about R60 per 
mensem). I would give E100 or even R160 per mensem, 
and, if possible, get Europeans as officers-in-oharge. This is 
a vital point if my next proposal is to bo worked properly. 
The labourers should be divided according as they are — (a) 
strong and fit for piece-work, or (6) infirm. The rates for 
piece-work should be so fixed as to enable the unskilled 
labourer to secure a wage sufficient to keep him in condition, 
if he works hard. At the same time he should not he able 
to earn more than that wage, otherwise professional labourers 
may swarm in and make considerable sums. The infirms 
will be put on task-work until they have picked up suffi- 


two mile radio, cmlt ™n living within a 

At to: a k ' to '\°. n "going without relief, 

fulij pcr,od of rc gular feeding, they fattened wonder- 

reliof w^wTeTd^t^^t many people went on to 
ot tC! “ly need relief, when the task- 


placed on the figures, for no Bhopali would ever admit that 
he came from across the border, fearing lest the admission 
should entail his boing sent hack to Bhopal. 

In Mandia the timidity of the aboriginal tribes and the 
land-locked nature of the district rendered the administra- 
tion of famino relief a peculiarly difficult matter. The people 
would not apparently go very for from their homes to a work, 
preferring to attempt to make a living out of jungle produce. 
Special measures had to be taken for the extension of village- 
relief, whioh was given in this district with great liberality, 
ns many ns 7 per cent, of the population being aided in this 

XflU*. In ^nvolmrliniir wile rrn rnl i n-F nmn I. A 


ciently to be put on piece-work. The proper classification of 
the labourers will bo of course a very important matter, and . 
the officer-in-eharge must he absolutely trustworthy if this 
work is to be properly done. This is why I urge the import- ' 
anee of appointing Europeans as officers-in-charge. Depend- 
ants should get cooked food at the kitchen on the works, and 
not a money dole. The only exception to this rule would be 
that of a child at the breast. Here the mother would get . ' 
the cash allowance for the child. But, as for as possible, I 
would avoid big works and keep the people in their villages. 

Executive Engineer's charges are too large for one man to 
manage, if once reliof works are started in considerable 
numbers. Each district should have a European officer to 
inspect and supervise relief workB, under the orders of the 
Executive Engineer, who will look after accounts and pro- 
fessional matters. The District Supervising Officer will 
correspond direct with the Deputy Commissioner about other 
matters. 


(D) — Test-works are not a satisfactory method of ascer- 
taining whether famine exists or not. 


If strictly managed, the numbers who resort to them do 
not give any true idea of the intensity of the prevailing- 
distress, while if slackly managed, a crowd of loafers swarm 
on to them. 


this form of relief did much to save life. Children’s kitchens 
were almost equally important from this point of view. It 
was found that even if tho parents were given cash for the 
“''T! children, the lattor did not fill ont. It 


Poor-houses and kitohens show more truly the existence of 
distress. If the people accept cooked food, there • can be no 
doubt that there is a famine. 


was uiu nut uu out. it 

over ftTdhwS*"* l -° P .T ld ° “ "riwork of kitchens all 
two mUc° Kving within a 


If these institutions fill, the staff of Bevenne Inspectors 
and patwaris should be strengthened at once, and village- ' 
relief should he started vigorously. Tahsil charges should be 
sub-divided where necessary in order to secure efficient super- 


IVhen dealing with aboriginal tribes, who are timid about 
going to relief-works, it might be well to make patwaris 
prepare, besides tho list of persons fit for village-relief, a 
further list of persons who, though able-bodied, require aid. 
Tho mukaddam would be given charge of these men and 
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(J) a member "of the Sangam Kitchen Committee, 

Sitabaldi, Nagpnr, 

(e) as the Officer- in-ehargelof three Government Belief 

Camps. 

(f) as share-holder of the grain supplying shop to the 

distressed, 

I had opportunities of gaining experience of the work- 
ing of the first three measures stated in reply to question 
Kb. 39. 

41. Of the State measures the only one that seems 
unauthorized by the Code is the throwing open of the forest 
produce, such as mahna, etc., etc. 

42. All the Code measures were introduced sooner or 
later during the late famine. None of the works with which 
I was concerned or of which I had personal knowledge had to 
he abandoned after trial. 

43. In answering this question I shall confine myself 
only to one measure of relief, viz., relief-works, as 1 am con- 
versant with the details of that measure. As to kitchens, 
however, I may make one general remark, viz., that the 
salutary provision made in Section SO of the Code, about tho 
villages being grouped into circles not more than five miles 
in diameter was not observed in many cases. This departure 
from the Code necessarily led to the measure not being suffi- 
ciently useful. The departures from the Code -in the matter 
of relief-works were the following : — 


(а) The classification of labourers provided for by Sec- 

tion 52 of the Code was not observed in several 
cases. Originally there were four classes made, 
hut later -on the classes were reduced to two, 
classes A . and C being done away with. This 
was not warranted by the Code. Again in some 
places dnring the last and the closing part of the 
famine operations, the detailed division of labour 
was practically overlooked and almost all work- 
men were pud at the D class rates. I am not 
prepared to say whether this was done with 
a view to test the necessity of continuing tho 
works. 

(б) Sunday allowances as provided by Section 6Softhe 

Code were not paid during a part of the season, 
while at some places, I am informed, they were 
not paid at all. 

(c) Some portion of the work was done on the petty 
contract system, which I think is in direct con- 
travention of the provisions of Section 49 of the 
Code. The system was called the piece-work 
system, hut I think that description would not 
be correct. In the piece-work system the workers 
work and are paid without tlie intervention of 
any middleman for the quantity of work each 
man does. But the so-called piece-work system, 
as was introduced dnring the late famine, 
excluded the coming in of weak persons, as they 
were unable to do as much quantity as the able- 
bodied persons could do, and the' introduction 
of a middleman defeated the object of the sec- 
tion quoted above. At the same time I am not 
sure whether real piece-work even as described 
by me is allowed under the Code. 


45. Tn place of road-making projects and sdone-brealdng 
it would be more advantageous to the people to be relieved 
and to the population of the district itself to introduce relief- 
works of. the nature of tanks and wells and other works of 
village . improvements, inasmuch as the roads cannot be 
maintained without heavy cost, while the works of the nature 
described would confer a permanent boon on the population 
and without any appreciable amount of expenditure to 
maintain them. Moreover, this suggestion carries with it 
the advantage of taking relief to the home of the distressed, 
and would save the Government tho necessity of vexatious 
and costly arrangements for hutting, watering, medicine and 
also to a groat extent tools. Another advantage to the people 
themselves will he that thev would not have to leave their 
homes and would tlins be in a position to look after their 
honsehoW cattle and their fields, all which thev had to 
fo f, relu ' f nnder the present svstem. In 
tW T^ rfcs Tr<raId Prove to he more re- 
Md both to the Government 

as the provision of tanks and welb will 
,T V* ? rrOTC tW COndil5on of hni *“ the Province. 

rftjtcsnp’airtl'ilT'ti-cCode *’7°Tr\ which is in fact 

Section 1<M), is tho 
. * “ip.oymg them, as for as possible, in 


their own trades. This section does not seem to have been 
put in operation in this district at all, except latterly when 
weavers were employed ns contemplated by Section 105 of 
the Code. This experiment proved successful. It gave, a 
sufficient living to a lnrgo number of weavers who otherwise 
might have been in a very precarious condition, as they were 
extremely reluctant to go to stone-breaking work and wore 
not very useful there, as I can say from my experience of 
a very few who did come to the relief-works under my 
charge before the weavers relief-work was opened. It was 
also, speaking economically, more advantageous- to the Gov- 
ernment and tho people than the relief-works for metal- 
breaking. It is a known fact that the cloth turned ont by the 
weavers as a famine relief-work fetches nboht 75 per cent- of 
the cost price. The same would, I think, have been the caso 
with the works for other artizans if they had been opened as 
contemplated by Section 104. „ 

4S (A). Stone-breaking was not approved of by those who 
were unused to this elass of work, and such persons formed 
the majority of the workers. These took to stone-breaking 
necessarily under pinch and force of circumstances. For 
instance, a few weavers, as said above, were observed to go 
on stone-breaking works, bnt that was neither to their taste 
nor with willingness. 

(B). — As regards the intelligent classes, not themselves in 
need of relief, they appeared to have with one voice approved 
of the several measures of relief undertaken by the State and 
the charitable public, as would be evident from the resolu- 
tion of the Congress on tho subject and the Press of tho 
country, though it must be said there were complaints hero 
and there with regard to the detailed working of the 
measures. 

53. The roads constructed as relief-works will be of per- 
manent service to the community, provided they are effect- 
ively maintained in future, which 1 think they should be, ns 
if they ore not maintained in good order, they will surely be 
abandoned nnd the outlay made in making these roads 'will 
he so much waste of State fnnds. 

55. As will be gathered from my replies to the previous, 
questions, metal collection is useful only to a limited extent. 
I would give the preference to works which, though small 
nnd scattered, are of more immediate use to the peoplo.of the 
district. 

69. As regards the latter portion of the question, viz., 
securing strict supervision over a small tank work and pre- 
venting the non-distressed population of the village nnd sur- 
rounding villages from npplying for work on such tanks, I 
think both are possible, provided the village mnkaddam,' 
malguzars and other intelligent residents, as the case may he, 
and also the mnkaddams and malgnzars of the surrounding 
villages, be formed into a pnnebayet or Committee for 
supervising the work in their circles, and be made to famish 
a tentative list beforehand of probable number of labourers 
fit to he relieved that could come on the work proposed or to 
be. proposed. This arrangement will, I am strongly 'of 
opinion, work economically and profitably, and will be much 
appreciated by the people. 

GO. There is a large field open for village tanks and wells 
and other necessary sanitary improvements on which we can 
safely rely in the event of some future famine. The present 
number of tanks recently constructed have been inadequately 
few in view of the large extent of conntry to he provided 
with wells and tanks of fresh water. 

62. Impounding reservoirs, if constructed, would certainly 
be regarded by the population of the district as one of the 
sure, means of protecting both people and cattle against 
famine to a certain extent. In addition to this safeguard 
against famine, they will be a source of permanent benefit to 
the agricultural population round about. Moreover, dnring 
times of drongbt, tho water of those reservoirs wonld save 
specially the cattle from distress on account of insufficiency 
of water. 

fl. The distressed inhabitants of a village may be indneed 
to attend relief-works and return to their homes every night 
when the works are not more than four miles from their 
homes. The reasons for this opinion have already been ex- 
pressed in reply to question No. 45. As regards relief-works 
where accommodation for labourers is provided, they may 
well be at the distance of abont twenty-five miles, hut such 
relief-works wonld bo resorted to only by poisons who have 
no close tics to keep them to their own places, and therefore 
wonld not bo relieving the really distressed hut tied down 
people. Hence snch relief-works should, ns far ns possible, 
be not more than four miles from the homes of the distressed 
people. 

72. Able-bodied labonreis suffering from distress would 
not refuse to attend relief-works at a distance not exceeding 
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said in the reply above tefcrred to, no fine should be imposed 
on workers except in the case of persons of proved obstinacy. 

112. In the camps' under my charge the proportion of 
males to females stands in the ratio of 1 : 2. 

113, At Nagpur adult males did find private employment 
in excess of the famine wages, but the wages so obtained 
were not sufficient to support their wives and children, and 
hence it was necessary for the State to employ them. 

118. I am of opinion that officers whose pay is not below 
fis. 1<>0, and who have been in permanent service for not less 
than 10 years, should be selected as Office'rs-in-charge of 
Belief Camps, as such officers' are generally above temptation 
and in dread of losing credit. 

119. Tes. ' 

120. Yes; otherwise many matters of detail will be un. 
necessarily delayed. 

121. Third class Magistrate's powers should be given only 

to Inspecting and Controlling Officers and not to Officers-in- 
charge. 1 

124; The labourers on task work shonld, I think, be paid 
daily, and those on piece-work twice a week. 

125. I would recommend the adoption of the pioe unit for 
payment and not below it. 

129. Maximum should be 3,000. 

130. Yes ; I think kitchens would be preferable to cash 
doles in view of preventing parents from appropriating them 
to themselves, but to guard against the religions prejudioe a 
of the people, care should be taken in selecting proper cooks. 

131. I have appended hereto a statement showing the 
general result of the operations'nnder my charge, and the 
ratio asked for in this question is given at the foot of that 
statement. This ratio cannot, however, be held to be true in 
the cose of works in the interior whore there are less facilities. 

135; No; they were not in excess of the normal wages, but 
in several instances they were lower than the normal wages. 

136. No.' 

137. I do not think that relief-works attracted any labour 
. tnat would otherwise have gone to private employers. The 

reason may possibly he that there were not any large works 
carried on by private employers in the vicinity, but I myself 
think that the reason was that the wage earned on relief-works 
was less than that paid by private employers of labour. 

138. Yes. They were in Nagpnr assisted by the works 
opened by the Empress Mill authorities, which appeared to 
answer the description given in the question. 

. 140. I had to employ labour on the works which I was 
carrying on in the way of my business which is that of a con- 
tractor. 'I he supply of labour to the works under my con- 
trol was not injuriously allcctcd by the opening of relief- 
works. 

141. No. 

142. No : though the relief-works were within five miles 
from the site of my private works as a contractor, there was 
no interference. 

143. There was no occasion. 

144. Yes: as private works were not so extensive os to 
absorb all available labour, and as tho great majority of the 
distressed were not used to this sort of work required by pri- 
vate employers. 

146. No. 


165 (A). Socially it is considered a derogatory step to avail 
oneself of cooked food in kitchens. 

(B). In some instances it would. . " 

166. Yes ; provided assistance from village men is availed 

of. " - 

167. As far as I know it was given in the form of money, 
but I shonld prefer in grain for the same reasons as noted in 
reply to Question No. 96. 

168. As far as I know, it was decided to be given at their 
homes. 

171. As far as I know, it was not administered through 
non-offioial agency. 

173. From lower olasses of Hindus and Muhammadans 
usually given to begging. 

174 (A). Yes. 

(B). Yea ; provided dno care was taken to respeot their 
religious prejudices; 

176 (A). Yes. 

(B). To the increasing poverty of the people in general and 
the consequent inability to sustain themselves. 

. 179 (A). Yes. 

180 (A). It is sufficient. 

(B). Yes. 

' ' 181. As' far ns the Famine Code deals with the poor- 
houses and their management, I consider the rules in that 
connection sufficiently explicit and fair. Bnt they omit ono 
important particular, i.e., that they take no account of 
clothing the inmates. It is essential to clothe them properly, 
specially during the cold and rainy season. 

183. Some efforts were made to get light work -out of 
poor-house inmates, but the degree of success I am not 
aware of. 

193. In my opinion the functions of relief kitchens shonld 
be to distribute cooked food only to all children under 12 
years of age, to persons who are by nature permanently dis- 
abled, such as the maimed, blind, lepers, etc., nnd to all per- 
sons who are really weak and incapable of work, but os soon 
as the lost class of people havo recovered in health, they 
shonld be drafted to work, and should not be allowed to be a 
burden to the kitchen. 

194. The opening of kitchens in larger numbers would be 
a boon to the incapable, poor and ohildren whether they be 
opened in connection with relief-works or otherwise. " 

198 (A). Cooked food provided that their caste prejudices 
are respected. 

(B). Not in all coses. 

201 (A).— Yes. 

(B). Yes. 

204. I do approve of the principle of giving subsistence 
advances to cultivators for a limited time only when they 
cannot attend relief-works leaving tbeir fields uncared fori 

205. It is both economical to the Government and profit- 
able to the cultivators if advances are made to cultivators on 
certain conditions instead of offering them work and wages. 

266. I think not, if proper conditions are imposed when 
giving the loans. 

220. Orphans who have been maintained by the State 
dnring the famine should be disposed of by Government in 
ono of the following ways : — 


147. One suggestion that I should like to make about 
metal-breaking is that instead of keeping the metal for road- 
makinc it will bo more advantageous to open such works near 
tho railway lino and arrange with the Bailway authorities 
that they should take it over according to their requirements. 

151. According to the Code gratuitous relief was to bo 
afforded to physically disabled persons, such as tho blind, otc., 
etc., who in ordinary years are fed on public charity. But 
In famine years they are shouldered out by distressed people 
m large numbers, xnd lienco it becomes necessary for the 
State to maintain them. 


150. AH 
gratuitous 
or not. 


incapable men needing relief should be giver 
relief, whether their, supporters go to relief-work. 


10V. 1 think not. 



(i) Wherever private orphanages or associations in 

that behalf exist, such number of orphans as 
those orphanages and associations would tako 
up should be made over to thorn. . . 

(ii) A public request should be made calling upon all 

charitably disposed rcspcctablo pcoplo to tako 
np as many orphans as they would like on 
ceiiuin conditions to be fixed by Government. 

(iii) Government should open up some institutions of 

the nature of a Beformatory School where tho 
residue of these orphans might bo usefully 
trained np until they arrive at the age of Id, 
after which tho orphans would havo to sluft for 
themselves for their own living. 

221. The reply to Question No. 220 includes tho reply to 
tliis question. 

243. As far as I know, arrangements were made through 
the Police of the district to provide starving wanderers with 
cash doles for a day, provided tho wanderers were bond jfide 
seekers of relief-works, 
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3. There are certain classes of the population who have 
shown the greatest repugnance to resort to relief \rork%and 
have held aloof from them even in direst-oxtreimty. These 
in the main belong to aboriginal tribes, the Gonds and KoU. 
The Gond v illag es in ilandla suffered very severely indeed. 
Yet I onlv came across one which sent large numbers to a 
wort, and" this was situated within half a mile of the camp. 
TTtodn villages, 'situated in the same locality, on the other 
hand, sent much more freelv and suffered very little indeed. 
The Gonds will work in their own villages, or in their own 
wav, but will gcnetallv not submit to the novelty and the 
discipline of a relief work. If they are to be. relieved they 
must be relieved in tbeir villages and be provided with work 
on the spot under the control of the headman. I believe 
that it would be easier to arrange for this than would at first 
sight appear. 

4. Generally it has been found that the distance from 
which people will come to relief works is less than is com- 
monly supposed, and that to be effective relief works must bo 
very numerous. The Executive Engineers are agreed that 
even during the open months very few of the workers came 
from a greater distance than seven miles, and during the 
rains very few came from half this distance. The idea of 
transporting relief workers long distances would he unwork- 
able here. The conditions of life on relief works ore repel- 
lant to families with any trace of respectability. The en- 
forced companionship of strangers, and the exposure of their 
women kind to the familiarities of the mate and the muliarrir 
are tilings difficult to face for people whose lives have in the 
past been spent- within their villages. These deterrents 
operate with much increased force when it is necessary to live 
on the works. Hence it has happened that our relief .works 
have drawn meet of their numbers from the villages imme- 
diately adjoining them and have generally exercised little 
effect at a distance of five miles. 

5. The usefulness of relief works has then in these provin- 
ces very strict limitations, and village relief and village 
kitchens must always share the ground with them if life is to 
be saved. The character of the part to he played by each of 
these modes of relief, as also by poor-houses, will be noticed 
further on. 

6. The restrictions to he imposed on relief. — The “tests ” 
imposed by the Famine Code are almost wholly automatic. 
Tillage reiicf, it is true, rests upon selection. But the Code 
confines it to the sick and helpless. 

Experience has thrown doubt- on the efficacy of some of 
these automatic tests. They may he listed according as they 
postulate a willingness to submit- to — 

Confinement and cooked food . . 


Cooked food 


•:} 


In the case of 
poor-houses. 
In the case of 
kitchens. 

In the case of 
relief works. 


The performance of a work test. • 

A daily walk of some distance. . 

The irksome conditions of n relief camp. 

There can be no question of the efficacy of the first two 
tests. Our poor-houses have never attracted the well-to-do. 
And the value of the cooked food test is apparent to any one 
who compares his camp experiences of this and last' cold 
weather. Last year crowds lmng round for the remains of 



point again. 

f. The distance test fails because it applies sc unequally. 
There can he few works which have no villages in their close 
vicinity. I do not think that we could successfully attempt 
to eliminate those who live within a certain distance even if 
there was another work within a reasonable walking distance. 

The tost which n-ts through tko disagreeables of a relief 
tamp — the exposure to cold and rain, and to ill-treatment by 
the matt* ana muharrirs — is again an unfair one. Those 
who live near the works can practically avoid it by making 
up family gangs and returning home at night. 

VT.e are left with the work test, which has also in mv 
opinion failed to yield all that is expected of it. The task 
< tl J, H shaped for the inexperienced, and is therefore 
a «utdiy light for those neenstonoed to labour. And it is in 
B l rst 'Hysnhwly enforced. To measure 



merely duo to bad luck. Under the “task rules’’ a very 
large proportion of the workers on relief works hare been 
people who had no real claim to relief at all. 

S. I am of opinion that we should gain much in efficiency 
and still more in economy if we laid somewhat less stress on 
self-acting tests and more stress on selection. A . system 
which was adopted in the Jabalpur Division daring the 
Inter months of the famine left it to certain officials to select 
the coolies for ordinary task-work, the remainder being 
employed on contract terms and paid strictly by results. "VYe 
have here a principle which should, I think, be recognised, in 
the Code. There is no great difficulty in selecting from n 
gang of coolies those whose condition entitles them to lenient 
terms. As a measure of precaution I would provide that all 
who present themselves should be admitted at the outset to 
the task-work gangs, the strong being subsequently drafted 
to gangs who are paid by results, and being thereafter denied 
admission on task-work terms. Selection should, ns a role; 
be effected by officials of superior rank to the “ officers 
in charge,” but any of the latter class who show capacity 
might be empowered to select. 

9. The vxtgc rates. — The wages allowed by the Code ate 
more liberal than their descriptions would imply. The 
subsistence, or D wage, may be no more than suffices to keep 
an individual in working health, if he earns it alone.’ But 
f ot families it is extravagant on the principle — well recog- 
nised in domestic economy — that “ food for two is food for 
three.” The saving in fuel alone counts for something. 
There seems, moreover, reason to believe that a considerable 
proportion of the workers regarded tlic famine wage as o 
means of supplementing tbeir resources rather than as » 
means of subsistence. A remarkable feet connected with this 
famine has been the difficulty experienced in recovering tho 
copper coin in which wages were paid. On some of the works 
in tins Division which were at some distance from a large 
village it was considered necessary to maintain special shops 
for the coolies. The daily takings were generally small 
compared with the daily expenditure in wages. There can be 
no doubt that- a large proportion of the- famine wage was 
hoarded by its recipients. 

"We cannot, however, distinguish between solitary indivi- 
duals and members of families, and all who work on the task 
gangs mnst be paid the famine wage. Bat the considerations 
which I have indicated above may reassure ns in insisting on 
the payment of the strong according to resnlts, even thongli 
this may result in theircarmng less than the minimum. - 

10. Belief xcoris. — I have indicated above that each work 
should be in two parts, one for “ task ” and the other for 
“ result ” workers. 'The latter should be paid twice a week 
according to measurement at liberal contract rates, with a 
limit of the B wage to diggers and the D wage to carriers. 
This will enable ns to fix rates which wHl not be unfair to the 
most inexperienced, while limiting the earnings of professional 
earth-workers. The wage limits might be raised by one- 
sixth to allow for Sundays. This system makes no provision 
for the support by “ result ” workers of their own depend- 
ants. I think it rash to assume that they wiU support 
them — and to spend money on this resumption —when the 
organization of famine relief offers so many opportunities for 
their obtaining relief elsewhere. Any dependants should be " 
given cool-cd food only. I accept .Mr. Higham’s opinions 
in regard to tasks for task-workers. Bnt under these pro- 
posals strictness in the exaction of a task will lose import- 
ance. And it is to be noted that his carrier task postmates 
that on ordinary road work there should be little more than 
one carrier to each digger. Tire proportion of carriers to 
diggers has generally been much higher than this. 

11. As to the class of works, metal-breaking is theoreti- 
cally one of the best, ns it gives fall employment to wemen 
and children, tint it is very unpopular ; it disables many of 
the coolies with wounds, and it is often useless. From some 
points of view the most suitable form of work is straighten- 
ing and deepening village ponds or tanks, which will often 
result in much more permanent good to the country than 
the making of earthen cross-country reads. Tank work 
offers further advantages in facilities for controlling tlio 
workmen, for measnring np their work, and in the number 
of carriers for whom full employment is provided. The 
objections to such a scheme are, firstly, that it necessitates 
numerous works, as each tank will not, ns a rule, cmplov 
more tl-an a thousand workers, "and, secondly, that tank 
work tempts to relieve the people of the village in which the 
tank is situated. Bnt in many parts of the country a tank 
or pond is to be found in almost every village. Experience 
in Allahabad has shown that groups of tanks can be super- 
vised as easily as a large read work. And if the workers are 
strictly paid ly results, it may bo doubted whether em- 
ployment would be unduly tempting. 
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almost entirely on the character of the Superin- 
tendent. He should undoubtedly be a man of 
strong physique and, if possible, of a commanding 
appearance and manner, especially adapted to 
control a large nnmber of persons who haven ever 
been subjected to any hind of discipline. 

TTT- With reference to Chapter T, section 34, page 17, 
may X suggest tbat preference should be given 
to the distribution of village relief in the form 
of grain instead c£ money. A large majority of 
the recipients of gratuitous relief come from the 


improvident classes who are unable to mikd 
money go a certain time. Gratuitous .relief- 
given under my supervision to people from 40 
different villages, in the form of grain, proved 
greatly preferable to the plan of giving money. 

It is my opinion that if village relief in the form of grain 
'distribution was started at the right time, the crowding of 
the poor-houses and the consequent high death-rate would he 
avoided, and the district would he saved from that large 
class of starving wanderers who distribute themselves in all 
directions during a famine. 


TFWffen statement af evidence by He. G. 31. Habhiott, Executive Engineer, in charge of ihe Chhattisgarh Staler 

Foods Division. , 


I. — Debabtcbes rsoit ihe pbixciples op the Ces- 
tbal Provisoes F aicise Code, which occubbed 
is the Cbsibai. Pbovixces dueixg the bece.nt 
Fasiixe. 


1. — General organization of Eelief-teoris ^ in the 
Chhattisgarh States Hoads Division. — The relief-worts 
carried out under my charge from funds supplied by Gov- 
ernment were organized originally under the orders con- 
tained in Central Provinces Public Worts Department 
General Order Ho. C-49S, dated the 26th December 1896, 
a copy of which is no doubt in the possesion of the Commis- 
sion. A piece-work system with infirm gangs and “ field 
kitchen ’’ was, however, subsequently introduced on them, 
all under Mr. Penny’s rules, copy of which, amended in 
accordance with the mist recent orders of the Local Admi- 
nistration, is attached to this statement for reference. 

2. Belief-worts carried out from fnnds supplied hr Satire 
States, for which fnnds were limited and for which exten- 
sive establishments were not available, were organized on a 
simple piece-wort system, and the ordinary contract system, 
under special conditions. The areas in winch these last two 
systems were adopted were, however, generally less distressed 
than those in which the first two were introduced. 

3. Task-wort system. 

The task system was adopted on the following worts :~ 
Fendra Zamindari, Bilaspur District — 

(i) Tippan tank embankment. 

(ii) Pendxa-Parasi road. 

Pandaria Zamindari, Pilaspur District — 

(.VO Pandaria, Lormi rood. 

JRaipur District — 

(ir) Dongargarh-Pandaria road in Gandai, Silheti and 
Lohara. 

(e) Kaj-Handgaon-Pentagarh road. 

Xaj’Xdndagaon Stale — 

(ri) Dongargaon-Chanki road. 

Chauii Zamindari, Chanda District — 

(vfi) Dongargaon-Chanki road. 


My experience was that under the conditions laid down in 
the 'Central Provinces Public Worts Department Code 
Ho. C-49S, dated the 26th December 1896, or the so-called 
“ task-work” system, sufficient relief was afforded, hut tins 
was not effected economically. As soon as they bad nothing 
else to do, people who did not need relief flocked to the 
works and bronght all the children they could with them. 
The workers were qnite content to get the minimum wage 
only, and to do as little work ns possible for it ; when they 
had other work to do, these people sent their women and 
children to the works. Children 7 to 12 were admitted to 
the works, and three with younger children were relieved 
in cash. The result was crowds of children, who proved 
most troublesome on the works. 

The chief reasons for the expensive working of the so- 
called "task-work ” system are that a large establishment 
is required to work it; under it fraud cannot he easily 
cheeked ; and that the task fixed cannot he exacted without 
. fines. 


The power to fine, which requires most careful application 
"*» to be entrusted to subordinates, who not only cannot 1 
relied on to apply it with caution, hut who abuse it to me 
their own ends. The result is that the workers who fir 
.’*■ if anything, more than sufficiei 
~i^ heir .c I ^ 65rei ? cats ’ nnd ' n ' ho we natuTallvidl 
their nunds to do as little as possible b'ecau 
ttey know the minimum wage is iusnred. 


4. Piece-work system under Afr. Penny’s rules Kith 
infirm gangs and kitchen. — The “piece-work” system 
under Mr. Penny’s rules with infirm gangs on task-work 
and a field kitchen, was introduced in June and July 1897, 
on works (ii), (iii) and (v), noted in paragraph 4, when it was 
found that large numbers of the people, who did not need relief 
at all, were flocking to the works, and when it was desirable 
to try and get those on the work to attend to their field 
wort.* A copy of these rules, revised according to the orders 
of the Local Administration, and-modified in accordance with 
proposals made in this note, is herewith forwarded for refer- 
ence I will have more to say ahont this system hereafter. 
I need only state here that under this system not only was 
the relief afforded sufficient in every way, bnt it was given 
most economically and a far better return obtained by the 
expenditure. 

6. Ordinary piece-ieorh . — By ordinary piece-work I 
mean payment-by-rcsults to small bodies of labourers. 
This was adopted on the following works and was really the 
most ecconomical system of working : — 

Pive tanks in the Pandaria Zamindari of the Bilaspnr 
District. 

Three tanks in the Kawardha State. 

Surface roads in the Phuljhar and Borasambar Zamin- 
daris. 

Under this system a time-keeper was put in charge of a 
tank or section of a road, to which only able-bodied workers 
were sent for employment. Each worker, or party of 
workers, had its work separately marked out, and was paid 
daily by results at the rate of 50 j cubic feet to the rupee. 
The time-keeper measured up the work, and a resrpectable ' 
malguznr of some village near the work -was appointed to 
make the payments. A small commission was given to the 
malguzar for his trouble. This system worked well, and 
afforded all the relief required very economically. In 
Pandaria and Kavrardhn all the weakly people were sent to 
the infirm gangs and kitchens on the road works. In’ 
Phuljhar and Barasambar there were only a very few infir m 
people, for whom infirm gangs and a small kitchen were 
opened for a time on one of the roads. 

6. Contract tcori under special conditions . — The ordi- 
nary contract system under special conditions was adopted 
on road work in the Bastar State, tanks in Hie Eowxia 
Zamindari and some work in the Baj-Xandgaon and Xaw-' 
ardha States. The special conditions were that the Con- 
tractors had to pay their labourers 75 per cent, of the rates 
they received under the supervision of my subordinates, 
and were not to employ any labourers except three drafted 
to them by the supervising staff. In three parts where 
distress was not acute, and the only people to be relieved 
were those who had come in search of work from dis- 
tressed areas, the svstem acted perfectly, and was of course 
very economical. The workers received all the relief they 
wanted, and there were hardly any complaints of short 
payment. The success of this system depends entirely on 
every precaution being taken at the beginning by the super- 
vising staff, to show the workers some simple means of 
measuring their work, and ascertaining the payment due to 
them. A o difficulty was experienced in doing this. 

7. It will be seen from the above remarks that in the 
States and Zamindaris under my charge, the degree of dis- 
tress in different parts varied very considerably. Moreover, 
fnnds were very limited in some parts, and the strictest 
economy tad to be practised so ns to afford relief in the 
most effective manner from the funds available. The result 
was that practically every system had to be adopted in some 
part of my division, and the conclusion I have arrived at 
from the experience I have had with them, is that a combin- 
ation of the various systems such ss that effected under 
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herewith forwarded, prescribes approximately 9 chittaks for 
men, 8 for women, 3 to 7* for children. It is therefore, very 
desirable that the rations to be given in field kitchens be 
fixdd. . , ' 1".. ‘ ' * f 

-•-The object to-be secured in a field kitchen is to get the in- 
itiates -strong and fit fol- work as soon as possible. l am 
therefore -of ppinioh that the rations should be as liberal ah 
the ■ conditions of the inmates will admit. The proposed 
rules for-kitchens, attached to this statement, empower Hos- 
pital Assistants to give special diets to emaciated people. 
We may therefore assume that those who are not on special 
diet are able to cat a fair meal without being injuriously 
affeoted. 

I found that inmates did not improve as rapidly as desir- 
able on the rations laid down in paragraph 82 of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. On the other hand, - a medical 
officer objected to the rations laid down in paragraph 81 as 
loo liberal and injurious. I found .that the following rations, 
which aro practically a mean between, the rations laid down 
in paragraphs. 81 and 82 of the Central Provinces Famine 
Code, gave very satisfactory results'; the quantities are given 
in chittaks : — 1 " 

' ■ Averafro 

Men. Women, for- 

children, 

■6 
-r» 

. 1 - 

i I foimd that women required just as much to eat as men 
-and-' that it only added nnnecessary 'difficulties to the distri- 
butions of the doles to treat them differently. ■ • . 

I also found that the proportion of men, women and 
‘children fed at a kitchen was, .approximately, 1 man to 2 
•women' and 3 children : there was generally a : slightly larger 
■proportion of children.' In issuing the rations for the day, 
• the following- measures of' uncooked provisions .per unit al- 
- ways proved sufficient, and left a margin of cooked food 
■ to be put away, so that a meal could he given at once to any 
now applicant for re’ief during the day : — 

Average ration. . For day per unit. 

Grain . . . . 7 chittaks. 


Grain . 
Pulse 
Balt' '. 
"(‘lit or’oil 

: ’ ^Vegetables 


1 


8 

» 

i 

i 

l 


Pulse 
Salt 
Ghi 

Vegetables 
I have found that, as a rule 


1 ohittak. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


i 

•■* 

i 


»imw ivuim uuMVj It3 H AtUUj when money doles are given, 
dependents and children are considerably neglected by their 
•relations, and that a considerable saving of life is undoubtedly 
effected by feeding these units at the kitchen. I .have 
(taught parents inducing children to bring somo of their 
. dole away from the kitchen fox' them and havo seen them 
take ft and cat it. Children at 12 years and under" are a 
nuisance on the works. Such children as are fit to work can 
' hd much better employed in light work about or near the 
'camp, where they are not in the way of other workers. The 
most satisfactory way therefore of relieving all dependents 
and children of 12 years and under is at tho kitchen. 

With the exception of the dependents of the workers who 
; may bo allowed to return to thoir working relatives daily, 

• tho immates of tho kitchen should not bo poimitted to 
' wandor. I am certain that lifo is lost which might othor- 
’ wise ho saved by allowing theso people to go out, 'They 
. oxposo themselves unnecessarily, and eat any thing they can 

S ot hold of, and consequently frequently lose their lives, 
lorcover, thoy xnako thomsolves a nuisance to tho public. 

. 17. General classification of workers regardless of the 

. system of organisation adopted, -Tho most marked depar- 
. turo from the principle of tho Central Provinces Famine 
, Codo is the classification of workers ns laid down in para- 
graph 16 of Central Provinces Public Works Dcrpartmont 
General Order No. C-49S, dated tho 26th Decombor 1896. 
Tho classification therein laid down is : — 

Class B. — Able-bodied men and women not uncustomed 
to tho kind of work afforded. 

Class D.— Weakly mon and womou fit for light 
employment; , 

Gratuitous dependents, — Mon and women dependents 
on tho work, out nnablo to work. 

Children class 1-12 U 16 yearn, fit to work and 
classed as ad nit workers. 

Chiu™ clog, 11.-7 to 12 years, fit to work. 

IIr -— tTndor 7, not inarms, but unfit 

to work and relieved gratuitously. 


Children class IV.—In arms. 

Now {it practice it was found that workers wore required fin 
Various purposes such- os water-supply, conservancy, attend- 
ances at the kitchen hospital, and bnrial of the dead. Suit- 
able 'people for these works were -not always' driven to the 
works by scarcity, and thoy .therefore had to be induced to 
give their, services, by the payment of higher wages.-.- The 
result was that a-gpopial class had at once to be formed 'for 
these people as none, had been provided. , .... 

Again, it .is not correct to class, the ordinary cnltivator'fis 
a worker • unaccustomed to the class of work provided on ti 
road ‘or tank, generally earthwork. All the workon the 
roads'in my Division is' done by villago labour' in ordinary 
times.'. ..." . . 

. ' What really, happened in practice was that the’ diggers got 
ofle wage, and the adult carriers and Class D units nnotheg. 
The males and females getting under several Beales' the same 
wages: .■ ■ ■ ■ 

Children from 12 to 16 were paid at TO' chittaks, which 
fcame to 3 pies less than 1 a woman’s wage. These children are 
generally', growing, and require ' sufficient feeding, while 
they do quite as much if not more work than women. 
Thai’s seems no reason why they 'should be paid less than 
women oarriers and bo classed with them. ' 

Children from 7 to 12 were paid at . 6 chittacks, which 
came generally at 9 pies less than the womon.. carrier’s wages. 
These children did very little work, only.got in the wayof 
the other workers, and proved a nuisanco generally on .the 
works. I fonnd it better to feed them in the kitchen and 
femploy them on light work in and around’ the camp, whore 
they proved very nseful ; so that ultimately the children in 
Classes II and III wore fed at the kitchen. 

Male and female dependents were also ultimately fed at 
the kitchen. , 

For children in arms, the mothers got an extra 3 pies. 

. Ultimately therefore the classification was reduced in 
praotioe to — - 

Special— Men and womon employed on water-supply, 
sanitation, cooking, eto. 

Diggers. — Men employed in 'digging. ' - 

Ot hers. — 'Men, women and children from .12 to 16, 
; ■ -employed in carrying, breaking clods, etc. 

Kitchen inmates. — Men, women and children ( 'fed 
' gratuitously at tho.kitohen. 

Children in 'arms. — There is no donbt that it is very 
desirable that the classification he as simple as 
possible. , , 

I found the number of children in- arms yory ’ insignifi- 
' .bant, 'and I think for the pnrposo'of ’classification they may 
bo’ighored. 

■ For the piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen 
J.have already given the classification I proposo. 

For the present task-work system I think tho following 
classification will meet all requirements : — 

Class I . — Specials employed on water-supply, sanita- 
■ tion, cooking, etc. 

Class II. — Diggers, whether men ’or women. 

Class HI. — Men, women and oliildren ovor 12 years 
employed in carrying, breaking clods, or ’ other 
works in tho gangs. 

Class IV. — Gratuitous relief units fed. at the kitchen : 
men, women, or ohildron, and children in arms 
‘Women should only bo employed to dig when men are not 
available, and then I think they dcsorvo tho samo wago os 
jnen diggers. 

In Class III, mon, womon and children all do tlio same 
amount of work and need tho samo amount of’ food, so 
no distinction. in tho wages paid thorn is necessary. 

18. Sunday wages. — The ordors regarding’ tho' payment 
of a wago for Sunday varied, and opinions vary on this 
point. 

I havo found that tho day ’they want off is. not necessarily 
Sunday, hut tho day on which the nearest market Ito” tho 
work is held. If a charge is moved, the off day may liavo 
to be cliangod to suit another market. I have fonnd : ’that 
whon the nearest market is not held on a Sunday, the pboplo 
Item, tt* vrertrs ya&ia teaycVi to uteA Via, towlvrti wa t. Wa 
day, nnd forfeit their wages. In fact, I have ’. known gangs 
of workors leave tlio works for several days at a Time on 
account of a festival or a marriage or other ceremony. 
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(4) The Gang Registers, .which arc live documents on 
which the payments are made, nro not submitted 
as rouchers with cash accounts. 


The Gang Muharrir writes up tlio registers himself, and 
then makes the payments. It is therefore difficult to check 
fraud on his part, because he takes care to commit it when 
he finds the Officer-in-eharge is busy olsewhero. I have 
always found it tho rule to entrust disbursements to tho 
highest paid official available, hut we seem to reverse the 
system on relief-works. I would rccommond that the Gang 
Muhnrrirs write up tho Gang llegistcrs, and tho IN otk 
Agents make disbursements. 

Instead of having a Gang .Register for a week, I would 
recommend a Gang Registcr-slicet for each day ; and a Gnng 
Reg'ster hook for each gang. 

- Tho musters should bo writton up daily in the Register- 
sheet by the Gang Muharrir. He will sign tho sheet and 
hand it over to the Work Agent who will gel the cash from 
the Officer-in-chargc, make the payments, sign tho sheet, 
and hand it over to the Offiecr-in-chargo after payment. 
The Officer-in-chargo will then make the entry in his Cash- 
hook, and submit the daily Gnng Register-sheet signed by 
him, as his voucher, for the payment. In this way the 
initial doenment on which payments ore made will form tho 
vonclier, and no less than five people will see it, for tho 
Officer-in-charge, Sub-cashier, and Clerk will no doubt both 
come in contact with it. Any fraud is sure to come to light 
sooner or later. 


Under the present system the Officcr-in-chnrge submits 
his Day-book as the voucher fer his disbursement. Ho can 
really enter what he likes in this Day-book, for no check 
can he effected till an Inspecting Officer comes round, and 
even then, that officer has so much to do, that he cannot go 
through all the accounts. But very often on the approach 
of an Inspecting Officer, an office hut catches fire and the 
Gang Registers and Gang Mnharrir’s Day-books get destroy- 
ed and then no check can he effected. 


It is very desirable that a history of each gang he kept 
on the work, and for this purpose the entries in tho Daily 
Gang Register-sheet should he copied into a Gang Register- 
book and kept on the work. Brain these hooks the abstracts 
for the weekly returns should he prepared. 

I do not think the entry of names in tho ba-k of the 
Gang Register is necessary. It serves no good purpose, 
while I have found that it is constantly made an excuse for 
delay in making payment. 

I think daily payments should he enforced, and the 
Officer-in-eharge be made to submit his cash account for 
each day's payments on the day the payments are made or 
by the following morning at the latest. 


24. I think that Sub-Divisional Officers aro overburdened 
with accounts, and consequently cannot give as much time 
as they should to inspecting and organizing works and 
checking accounts. I think the whole of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer's time should be given up to organizing and inspect- 
ing works. 

To give effect to the above proposals, I would recommend 
that the accounts branch of the Division Office be strength- 
ened sufficiently to deal promptly with the daily accounts 
as they come in from each work. The supply of hands for 
this work should be liberal, and, if necessary, an additional 
Accountant should he appointed to supervise the work. Any 
Officer-in-chaige, whose daily accounts are not received 
regularly, should be reported at once, and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ordered to inspect his work as soon as possible. It 
should also be the duty of his accounts officer to see thaffimds 
for works are kept replenished, and to train men for the 
posts of Snb-Cashiers and Clerks for the relief-works. 

Under an organisation of this kind, the Executive En- 
gineer will be able to control expenditure on works better 
the Sub-Divisional Officer will have more time to organise 
work and check frand. Delays in payments of wages will be 
quickly brought to notice and much greater efficiency secured 
ine additional expense of a strong accounts officer at head- 

be” ST* W ^ 0a *»* 


fam in K To °l S aad Materials . — During 

* fe.T’ *““"1 ft. to* ..a moteciolg < 

SCK&. Its fir_3L Sfs*. <r 

I think there 
Sub-division : 


for tools and stores that lie required, Returns of tools and 
plant and Sion's should he submitted monthly to tliis Sub- 
Divisional Officer from cneh work, and at the end of the 
famine it would be his duty to deal with all the tools . and 
stores in stock. Such an arrangement will afford consider- 
able relief to Snb-Divisional Officers in charge of works and 
to the Executive Engineer. 


A. 

Mr. Penny’s Putes for organising a Piece-work charge 
with Infirm Clangs and Kitchen, modified to suit the 
proposals made in Mr. Marriott’s Statement. 


I. — Cohbitioss to be observed 1ST OROANJsIXO * 
Relief-work ox the Piece-work System. 


Staff required. , Tll ° St ?.f , fot da S h 

charge will usually be — 

1 Officcr-in-chargo. 

1 Sub-Overseer. 

1 Work Agent to each separate section of piece-work 
and task-work. 


1 Hospital Assistant. 

1 English-knowing Clerk. 

1 Treasure-Guard, consisting of 1 Head Constable 
' and 2 Constables. 


This staff must not be increased without the Executivo 
Engineer’s sanction. 

People seeking relief will be 
classified nnder the following four 
' heads : — 


Clusslficatioa ol the itoiktrs. 


Class I . — All specials on task-work and piece-work. 

Class II . — Piece-workers— able-bodied men, women 
and children. 

Class III. — Task-workers — weakly men, women and 
children who are able to do light work. 

Class IV .— Kitchen immates. Very emaciated adults, 
all children under 12 years of age not in arms, 
and dependents of Class III workers. 


Relief will be provided 

Sy&'em oC relief to be pro. 
Tided for Ibe above four 
classes. 


for the above four classes separate- 
ly in the following manner. All 
applicants for work must be ad- 
mitted in the first instance and 
then drafted ns described below : — 


With the exception of a suitablo section of the work near 
the head-quarters of the Officer-in-eharge where the greatest 
supervision can be effected, the remainder of the work will 
be given out on piece-work (or what may at once bo called 
petty-contract under special conditions), to gangers, petty 
contractors or big contractors. The conditions of this aro 
detailed hereafter. All the C’nss III workers will be 
drafted straight to the piece-work for employment by them 
Under the conditions of their agreements, and under the 
direct supervision of the sub-overseer assisted by a work 
agent. 

The Class III workers will all be drafted to the small 
section reserved near tho head-quarters of the Officer-in- 
chargo for employment on it under a work agent on the 
task-work system. 

Ho person must be compelled to accept task-work who 
elects for piece-work. 

The gratuitous dependents. Class IV, will he sent to the 
field kitchen, which will he under the management of the 
Hospital Assistant. 

The Sub-overseer will supervise the whole work profes- 
sionally. He will he assisted in supervising the piece-work 
Supervision. by work agents, hut the sub-over- 

seer must, when preparing bills for 
the contractors, make tho measurements himself. 

The Hospital Assistant will be in medical charge of tho 
whole work, and will manage the field kitchen. The kitchen 
and its arrangements will be directly nnder his charge, but 
except in very emergent cases, which must he immediately 
reported, the Hospital Ass’stnnt will not he permitted to 
admit any dependents to the field kitchen without, tho 
previous sanction of the OSee r-in-ahaige. 

One or more work agents will supervise tho task work 
section and art as work agents and gang muharrirs combined 
for the Class III workers. 
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S. Although they are paid the Class HI ■wage, an effort 
most he made to get the ■workers to do at least 30 per cent. - 
of the task laid down in G. 0. So. C.-49S, dated the 26th 
December 1896, paragraph 23. 

4. As scon as any of the workers get strong and. fit to do a 
foil task, they will he drafted by the Officer-in-ckaTge to the 
contractors for employment by them on piece-work. 

5. The work agents mnst.only employ men drafted to 
them by the Officer-in-charge. They are on no accoonVto 
admit any workers without the sanction of the Officer-in- 
charge. 

6. The wort agents in charge of the task-work will keep 
np the gang registers and Form Xo. 2 as usual. They will 
make payments dally andsnbmit Form Xo. 2 every day to 
the Officer-in-charge. 

7. The Officer-in-chaige will prepare Form Xo. 3, enter np 
payments in his cash-book, and submit tbe accounts daily or 
weekly as ordered by the Executive Engineer. 


IV, — Cosditioss to be obseeyed ik hasagisg tee 

HITCHES. 


1. The field kitchen will he managed by the Hospital 
Assistant on the relief-works. In the absence of a Hospital 
Assistant, the Sub-Divisional Officer will appoint a 
Manager. 

2. He may, when necessary, he allowed the following 
subordinate staff, winch (with Die exception of the muhar- 
rirs) should he selected from the relief -workers : — 

1 Mnharrir on ElO a month. 

1 Cook for every 100 units. 

1 Sweeper do. 


1 Water-carrier do. 


hOn A Class wage. 


Warder do. 


4 Gate-keepers [two foT the kitchen 1 
yards and two for day and j 
night ward on Class (6) en- | 
closures]. j 


8. Cooked food will be supplied at kitchens on relief- 
works to the following people : — 

(Dependents of Class ITT, or task-workers, in- 
j clnding children of 12 years and under 
(not being infants at the breast). 


Class (a) 


Class (4) 


yon-working children of Class II, or piece- 
workers, to be admitted under tbe special 
^ orders of tbe Deputy Commissioner only, 
f Applicants for relief, men, women and chil- 
dren over 13 years of age, who are obvious- 
ly nnfit for work, hut are likely to be 
rendered fit for work by proper feeding 
within 15 days. Such persons, if not fit 
for work in 15 days, will be drafted under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner to 
a poor-honse or to village relief. Children 
12 years of age and under not dependent 
of workers. 


4. A nominal register will be kept in Form Xo. n ap- 
pended, of all units admitted to tbe field kitchen. A sepa- 
rate register will be kept for each class. Class (a) will only 
be admitted to Hie kitchen yards at meal times. Class (J) 
will be fed and lodged at the kitchen and kept there. 

5. Each unit of Class (a) will be furnished with a ticket 
which it must exhibit before it can be admitted at meal time 
to the kitchen yard. These tickets should be prepared by 
the work agents under whom the workers to whom the de- 
pendents belong are working, and should contain the follow- 
ing information 

Xnmbor of gang. 

Isaac of dependent. 

Xaac of member of gang on whom dependent. 

Date of issue. 


Signature of JTorl Agent. 



wllibe prepared fbrtho units of Class (Mbv 
A'i.-tant, or by the kitchen mnharrir under 


the Hospital Assistant's orders, and will contain the follow- 
ing information : — 

Register number. 

Xame of inmate. 

Date of admission. 


Signature of Hospital Assistant. 

7. For first admission the tickets will be presented to tbe 
Officer-in-cbarge, who will initial and date them, and then 
send them on to the Hospital Assistant, who will do like- 
wise and receive the applicant. 

8. The following structures will be required for the field 
kitchen : — 

A cooking shed and a store-room for stores and 
utensils, with two enclosures, one for adults and the 
other for children, dependents, Class (a). 

A separate shed with an enclosure surrounding it for 
Class (6) recipients, in which they will be_ lodged 
and fed. This shed and enclosure will he in three 
parts, one for males, one for females and one for 
children. 

9. The inmates of the field kitchen will receive the follow- 


ing ration : — 


Asrna.ES or Food. 

Ton m. 

; 

i 

Fob 

womss. 

Fob cim> 

3>B£T. 

Atesaob 

smoy 

hat 

FEE OSttt. 

Chh-*t- 

tafcs. 

CbbJt- 

tats. 

Cbhat- 

laks. 

I Chhat- 
taks. 

Hoar of the causes* grain 7 
or clean coarse rice. > 

9 

9 

6 

■ 

7 

Twite 

a 

a 

i 

i 

Salt • • ■ • ■ j 

i 

i 

i 

\ i 

Ghi or oil, whichever is che»p- 

• • 

i 

1 

l 

i 

i 

l~T" 

Condiments and vegetables . 

x | 

1 

i 

s 





- 


The above quantities will he divided into two doles, one 
to be given in the morning and the other in the evening. 
The Hospital Assistant may give very emaciated people 
special diet or extra comforts, such as milk, etc- when he 
considers this necessary. 

10. Before a meal is served, the Hospital A-srf^ yf 
count the inmates of each class and enter their number up 
in the kitchen register. Form Xo. I. He will supervise the 
distribution of tbe food, and see that the utensils are collec- 
ted, cleaned, and stored after the meal. 


'[n' 0 -® ce T;f rgtj the . l )rCTiDns approval of 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, will appoint a suitable agent to 
provide supplies required for the kitchen. The Hospital 
Assistant will draw his supplies from this agent by indent 
on Form Ao. 1 , one copy of which he will give to the a "eat 
to present for payment to the Officer-in-charge, and another 
he will retain for reference. The Hospital Assistant must 
always receive these supplies personally, and he or bis 
mnharnr must enter np at the same time the register of 
receipts, Form Xo. IIL ° lsl 01 

12. The Hospital Assistant mnst personally issue the 
rations for each meal. He or his mubairir most at the same 
time enter np the register of issues. Form Xo. Ill; - 

,*?' 116 orders will guard the stores, maintain order 
during meal tunc, observe the issue of doles and report anv 
short issue ; they will inspect each recipient and idtehon 
smnnt as he leaves the yard after each meal, and that 
neither food nor utensils are removed. 

SL atonl r ff«k*t'hoIders arc 
admitted to the kitchen yard. They will help tbe coot be- 
tween meals, and prevent Class (4) recipients leaving their 

15. Tbe Hospital Assistant, with the help of the kitchen 
mnhamr, will keep np tbe following kitchen registers and 

Register L— Somber and description of Class (a) and 
(5) dependents fed daily at the kitchen. 
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FORM Xo. VI. 
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Hospital 'Assistant. 

B. 

Instructions for tie nar.ageir.cat cf Pnllie TTurL-s De- 
partment Kitcher.s. 

I. — These kitchens were originally intended for small 
children belonging to people on the works. Under recent 
orders all dependents, or whatever age, are to be admitted, as 
well as any starving people unconnected with the workers 
who apply for focdl 

II. — The persons attending each kitchen will then be 
classed according a; they are (a) connected with the works 
and. (51 unconnected with the works- Under class (a) will 
fall all non-werking dependents, whether children cr adults, 
except babies in arms. Children over 7 who are too thin to 
do much work may be classed as dependents if they are will- 
ing to take cooked food. Xo cash payment is to be made to 
any dependent. 

III. — Any one who brings an order of admission from a 
Circle Officer (Revenue Inspector) or officer of superior rank 
must be admitted. 

IT. — The feed to be given is a “ khichri " of boiled rice 
and dal, — fere parts rice one part dal — some salt should be 
added of course, and if possible a little ghi or oil. The 
standard measure should be a tin pot 4J inches in diameter 
and 2) inches deep. This holds the cooked equivalent of 3 
chittaks. 

Three of these measures should he given to each adult 
man. 

Two and three-quarters to each adult woman. 

From one to twxjand-a-hnlf to each child, according t« 
age. 

In preparing each day's food the average mar he taken as 
5 chittaks. 

V . — It is well to distribute twice daily if possible. Bat if 
the kitchen is crowded, this will he dhScalt and one meal 
will suffice. People should be allowed to take away what 
they cannot eat on the spot. 

VI. — One ccc-k will saffire for ISO to 200 children. A 
water-carrier and muharrir will he required, and perhaps a 
wzrder to keep order. 

VII. — Percns of CIcss (a) will be shown as at present on 
the re~srer of their gang. The gang muharrir should give 
each ox them a ticket showing : — 

Xrmber of gang. 

'Came and effiss. 

Bate cf issue. 




MINUTES OT EVIDENCE. 


an- 
as Yes. This- -was tho caso in parboil the distressed area. 

I attribute this to tho foot that, having voiy scanty reserves, 
the people rcalizod tho scarcity sooner.. I also attribute it 
to tha task-work system,, whoro,. owing, to tlio minimum 
wago limit, it is soon, converted to a daily wage system. 

27. I boliiivo “gratuitous relief ” was given. about equally 
through poor-lionscs, kitclion and villago rolief'. 

28. I think gratuitous relief in honses was confined to 
persons realty in want and tho classes specified in the Code. 

29. I am of opinion that the village relief has a demoral- 
ising’ effect, not only on tho people relieved, but on other 
members of a village. I liavo heard of casra where poor 
neopli) on village, relief have been relieved of tlieir relief 
by otliom. 

30. I cannot givo these figures, ns I hnvo not pot them, in 
camp. Ido not, however,, think, that the relief has been, 
economically administered. 

31. . I- cannot answer this.. 

33. I- cannot answer this:. 

33. I consider the taskwork system for relief-works most, 
dfefectivo and extravagant. 

34 to 38. Aro-not in my province: 

39 to 49: I have dealt witli these questions fnlly in a’ 
separate detailed statement. All 1 need addlhero is that tho - 
people on- the works- preferred the “ task-work ” system, 
though, thoso who needed relief accepted tho piece-work 
Bystem and -worked well under, it. after* they had. tried it.. 
Intelligent, natives, however, . of all classes were unanimous 
in the opinion that tho “task-work ” system was unsuitable 
and most, expensive, wliilo they equally approved of tlio 
piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchens. . 

62. This varies according.to tho -condition of tho workers* 
An average should I think- be struck- from tlio number- 
employed on all road-works. • 

53. : Yes. . All those in- the ChlinttisgarK States Bonds 
Division. 

64; I bfelieve thero will bo Toom for-somc new roads. 

65: I" believe metaV collection is nn effective means of‘ 
employing . relief ‘ labour. But the metal cannot' always bo 
profitably used. 

66. Not in -this Division. But I believe it .lias in otliors* 
57." Tillage tanks are generally not vcry-largeaud cannot" 
employ- large bodies of labourers, but they are most suitnblo. 
for the employment of small bodies of labourers because 
they afford them employment noar tlioir homes. Thoy-aro 
also useful because they. permanently impTovonnd protect’ 
cultivated areas below them. 

69. In this Division 21 tanks were constructed by reliefs 
workers, .by piece-work, and one by task-work. Tlio last was 
themnly one -on which there, was any undue- rush of - poople. 
The- piece-work- system-, with infirm gangs and kitchen 
effectually stops people ; not . in need- of. relief coming on 
the works. 

60. No. Any number of tanks can yet bo constructed in 
the distressed areas. 

61. None in this Division. By impounding reservoirs,. 
I. understand that large -reservoirs and not ordinary village- 
tanks are intended. 

62. - Yes.- They not onlyimprove the land- belowr- them;' 
but protect it when the rainfall fails. 

63r I think a good many very large tints might be con- 
structed and some impounding reservoirs. 

64, 65 and 66.' I think a - good many very large tanks 
might be constructed and some impounding reservoirs. 

67. Many of the water-courses in the affected . areas con- 
tain flowing streams up to the months of December and 
January. Some of these have low hanks and rocky hods. 
These streams might be partially dammed, and their waters 
used - for irrigation. I think several small schemes like* 
this, which would protect large areas, might be worked out. 

Iam also of opinion that chains of small tanks connected' 
by contour channels having wasto channels at the top of ’ 
spurs might he designed. These would afford a great deal of 1 ' 
work while they would permanently improve large areas now- 
unprotected. 

, j 8 faT . I know the Code practically, has been 
inradtecsT 4 PlaM “ nd estimatea for works have been kept 

iwii 1 .? 1 : 10 mU<s °^, thoir own free will.' Beyond this 

they have to be more or less persuaded to go. * 


72. Yes. In many raw's people will not leave their 
homes to go further until forced by hunger to do so. 

73. Not if they can be profitably employed nearer their 
houses. If they ore conwvod long dlstiitn-es (o large works, 
Bomo ellort shonld, I think, he made to protect their hbiites. 

•74. I should say tlio exception. All Who could do So 
returned to their homes. 

75. No. Those who remained on the works wrre, will) a 
fow exceptions, people who had left their homes mid wan- 
dered to the works. They had no homes to return to. 

70. I do not think 51 is no:es»ary or desirable to make 
residence obligatory. If tlio tasks fixed can be enforced in 
tin) ease of able-bodied workers there m-isl ho no fear of 
peoplo coming on the works who do not need relief. 
Experience during the late famine showed that the piece- 
work system svith infirm gang* and kitchens can effort this 
perfectly. 

77. No. I think people will willingly reside on works if 
this is insisted on, but I do not think this restriction is 
notfosiary or desirable. 

78. Tlio late famine was widespread, and some difficulty 
was experienced In obtaining sufficient establishment j hut 
on tlio whole, I think, the requirements were fairly met and' 
tho workers wero allowed to return to tlieir homes. 

79. Tito -works were generally near enough for workers' 
to- come to the works nnd return to < their homes; No 
reduction -was made in the tasks, but no fines for short' 
work, below tlio minimum wage, were oxa-ted. 

80. I cannot give this as I have not got tlio information' 
in -camp.- 

81. No; They were better' hutted, I consider, on tlis 
woTks under my charge than in tlieir own houses, 

82. Blankets nnd cloth were provided for the weakly ones 
in tlio kitchen nnd hoqiitals only. 

88. I found them about tho same on both' large nnd 'small 
work. 

84 to 1 13. I regret I cannot give the figures asked for in 
question No. 84 as I have not got the information in' rilmp. 
X'hnve dealt with all the other questions- in detail ■ in'- a 
separate note, and' have ndded such > fur.hrr remarla'iis I 
consider necessary bore. 

89. No. I do not consider any limit necessary: 

90. I think' the workers should be allowed' to' form thoir 
own' gangs for piece-work. IVhen contractors wore-' not' 
employed Plimitcd tlio gangs to a minimum of’ 10, but 
allowed as largo combinations as’tho workers chose to' make. 
Idtavc in ono case allowed batches- of 6 ■ to wOrk’ldgether. 
Ii am of opinion that tho-best plnn is to alloW'people of'ono’ 
village to group thomseh-es together irrespective” of' theitf : 
number. Where contractors were 'employed, -I allowed no 
limit -to the size of gangs. Singlo men were given - work 
separately if necessary, and I experienced no - difficulty; 
This is n great advantage in employing contractors" 

91. I think that as a rule a ganger chosen by tlio worketS’ 
distributes payments fairly, though I have bad complaints 
of unfair distribution occasionally. 

92. Orto charge can generally odor thmrolief of ' ttvo" with* 

practically tho same establishment, less tho Gang Mnharnrg' 1 
on the piece-work sections, and a reduction of - about 15 nor 
cent, in tho workers can bo effected. But this 15 per Oent.- 
is actual reduction— -that is, peoplo who do not need relief 
and- leave boeanse they must do the task. But tokihmjnto 
account the reduction due to tho prevention 0 f the- fmndu-- 
lent addition to the numbers by tl.o Gang Mnhnrrire, o’ 
reduction of about 30 per cent, is e fleeted.' On tlie other-' 
hand qmte twice the amount' of work is done - for the s!ime : 
expenditure: c 

93. None whatever. They took kindly to- pieoe-Work- 
when once they got used to it even after “task-work.” * 

94 to 100. Have-been dealt with in my statement.'- 
101 . 1 have found a whole charge ontho minimum 1 wa»e. 

J^-rage condition of tho 'workers waif normal' ana nSt' 

162.“ Only by. piece-work.’ 

1031'- See my Statement. 


.. „ , * earners should I think bfl fixed;' .The condi- 

2n workers, however,' varies so much that- 1 think W 
will be difficult to moke one standard generally applicable as 
long as weak -and strong workers aro mixed together, j 
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J27. No. People applying for work were admitted on 
application. I do not consider chalans desirable. 

128. (i) They will not come to works if they can possibly 

help doing so. 

(iil Once they ore induced to come, they appreciate 
the relief, and I think work better than the 
ordinary worker. 

129. I think a charge cannot be properly managed if It 
exceeds 6,000 people. I think the minimum limit should 
bo.2,000. 

130. All children 12 years of age and under should be 
fed at the kitchen. 

131. Nil. 

132. Nil. 


OF EVIDENCE. 

■ 133. Only the one quoted by me in my answer to Ques- 
tion No. 113. "• 

134. The above case was, I have every reason to believe, 
quite true. Doles at the kitchen to children of 12 yearn 
and under, and the piece-work system with infirm gangs and 
kitchen, will stop such complaints. 

136. Yes. I was told the men were getting 4 annas a day 
each. 

136. No. Pour annas a day is practically R8 a month. 
My own servants were supporting their families on HG ana 
R7 a month. These were under my special observation and- 
I can vouch for their comfort. 

137. The piece-work Bystem with infirm gangs and 
kitchen. 

138. Not as far as I know. 

139. Not as far as I know. 


Written answers to the Commission’s questions by M R. 

*2. The distress was due to successive failure of crops by 
rust and rains. 

8(J). The prices of grain weTe three times higher than in 
ordinary years. 

6. Yes. As a rnlo the labouring classes are in a pre- 
carious condition in all seasons. 

6. Yes. 

7. In most villages the village headman, that is, the 
malguzar, is the only man who keeps reserve stocks of grain, 
which is sufficient for only a year. He advances, seed to 
tenants oveiy yeaT and takes it back at harvest with inter- 
est. The rest of the village community keep no reserve 
Btock with rare exceptions. 

16. In tho month of August relief-workers were divided 
into three parts, os under 

Part I. — Piece-workers.’ 

Part II. — Task-workers! 

Part III.— Infirms and dependants. 

Tho piece-work system was introduced for the first time, 
which resulted in a Budden fall in the numbers on relief. 
Tho chango had tho desired effect of eliminating persons 
who were not really in need and who had useful employ- 
ment in tho fields. 

19. On nil Civil Officers' reliof-worlcs, except one, a reason- 
able amount of work was exacted. I have reason to believe 
that in tho commencement this was not done on Pnblio 
“Works Department works, when able-bodied and weakly 
persons were not classed in a manner to ensnre tho exaction 
of proper tasks. On Civil Officers’ relief-works the gangs 
wero homogeneous, but this was not tliocaso on Public Works 
Department works. This defect was subsequently corrected 
with tho introduction of now classification of workers in 
throe parts. (See answer to question 16.) 

20. Yes. 

21. The number of destitute persons to whom tho test of 
labour could not be applied was very small. 

22. Speaking generally, tho conditions of tho task and 
the wago were sneli ns to constituto a stringent test of 
usfcwlly. The task has been reasonable and the wago a 
bare subsistence wage. The scale of wago sanctioned by the 
district authority from time to time was in most cases a 
little below the wage scale duo on tho basis of price of grain. 
Cases have come to my notice tiiat labourers could make 
savings even with Ibis bare subsistence wage, bnt these 
persons wero making savings at tho sacrifice of their 
health. 

23. There were ten relief-works nil over the district in 
the fair weather and nine in tho monsoons. About 
23 per rent, of the workers resided on the works. Residence 
upon a relief-work is disliued by tho people. I have soon 
people returning to their homes in the night at distances 
from 6 to R miles from relief-works and again attending 
works early next morning. Tho distance is undoubtedly 
an file- ‘ire test of necessity, but it is doubtful whether it 
is a f air test. 

2t. Tile maximum pre-sum was reached in the month of 
•iii.r #r. 1 the percents"., of relief-workers to total popnla- 
timswtn, 1 1 

2- . 1 V are r.a 'ipe-i-nre of any former famine, hat tho 
es.--rr.e-" with th» n-cp!e lave resorted to relief- 

*-r«» .srer.strtMe. I attribute this to the repealed nod 


A.va.vt Iial, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Jabalpur. • 

continuous failures of crops, which induced the people to 
lay by as much as they could for times of necessity. 

■27. Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of 
money to persons in their homes. 

28. The risk of a too free grant of home-relief was 
effectually prevented by constant checks by responsible 
officers, and the relief was confined to persons who were in 
real want and who belonged to the classes specified in the 
Code. 

29. I look npon home-relief as the best measure of relief. 
It saves lives and keeps villages and household together. . 
It has had no demoralising effect in this district. The 
person relieved by this means is looked upon by the people 
as a “ kangir,” a beggar, which haB the good effect • of 
checking well-to-do persons from accepting it. I make 
these remarks without any experience of any previous 
famine. 

39. During the late famine, the following direct measures 
of State relief were adopted : — 

Poor-honse. Village-relief. 

Relief-centre. Kitchen. 

Relief-work. 

With the exception of relief from Indian Famine Charita- 
ble Relief Fund and some help by local missionaries, no 
private charity worth, mentioning was in operation. 

Poor-House. 

43. There were fonr poor-houses. One at the head-quar-' 
ters of each tahsil and two in the interior of the district. 
The policy adopted was to have a-poor-houso in every place 
in the affected area where there was a dispensary. The 
Damoh Poor-honse was, after its short existence under a“ 
local Committee, pnt in charge of a special Assistant deputed 
from tho District Office, and had a special Hospital Assist- 
ant to supervise it. The remaining three poor-houses were 
under the local Hospital Assistant, who managed the institu- 
tion with tho help of Committees locally appointed for this 
purpose. Tho arrangement of having poor-houses in tho“ 
interior of tho district at plaeos where there are Government 
dispensaries has much to recommend it, bnt for its efficient 
management it is absolutely noccssary that tho number 
should bo within a controllablo limit. I think that as soon 
os the. number roaches 60 in such poor-housos the new' 
admissions should be stopped, the applicants being scut' to 
tho nearest poor-house at tho head-quarters of tho tahsil 
where there ought to be a well-paid Superintendent and a 
special Medical Officer, with a sufficient subordinate estab- 
lishment. The poor-housois intended mainly for sickly 
persons who cannot be relieved otherwise. Tho inmates 
therefore call for special consideration. I have seen scarcely 
any man in tho poor-house whoso admission was due to 
having refused to labour though fit for work. It is difficult 
to induce professional beggars to go to tho poor-houso, and 
any compulsion in the matter hurts the religions suscepti- 
bility of tho masses. 

The rules for the management of poor-houses reprinted 
in Appendix IV of tho Code havo boon followed in their 
essence. 

_ Instead of storekeepers and overseers, ono or two mohar- 
rirs were employed to carry on tho work. It was difficult to 
get overseers efficient to dis.’harge the duties assigned to 
them in the Famine Codo on payment in food and a nominal 
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HECDTES OF -TXIDJIN.CE, 


81. Xot to any appreciable extent except in the rains, 
when exposure caused dysentery and otter diseases., 

85. Piece-work is not suitable in aii cases. Tins system 


was 
having 
the system. 

86. I consider it suitable in small works such as field 
embankments in villages. I would recommend that a 
contract should be made with the mukaddam of the, villa ge 
to'doa’fixed quantity, of woTkata certain cost, and pay- 
ments he made on the completion of that woTk. amis will 
enable the mukaddam to relieve the people of his village 
and, at the sanie time, improve the agricultural prospects 
of his villager Piecework projes a "failure when gangs are 
formed of labourers of diff erent v illa ges and specially of 
villages far distant from each other. 

SS. "When the contract is made with the mukaddam of 
the village on behalf of the village community, he will be 
made responsible that the earning is divided equally between 
all ins workers except those that are fit subjects of other 
forms of gratuitous relief- 

97- The failure to perform a reasonable task must entail 
short payments to the whole gang to the extent bf one- 
quarter of the wage. Xn order "to prevent the abuse of this 
power, it should be made compulsory on the officer-in-charge 
to report the infliction bf fine to "his immediate superior 
from day to day. 

101. Yes. Yo. It has not resulted in enfeebled health. 

103. The village labourers are not accustomed to rest days. 
I am in favour of paying a wage on Sunday. It would 
suffice if tasks for Sundays be fixed at half the ordinary 
task. 


I have season to believe that the money spent in this ®sy 
■jrfll be money well spent. 

. Similarly, works under C-ixil officers should be subjected 
to inspection by persons unconnected with the works. 

14S. Six per cent, of the affected area W3s placed on gra- 
tuitous relief at the period of maximum pressure. - " . 

149. ’ Yes. They mostly helongedto labouring claves der 
pendant bn agriculture. 

150. Yes, with rare exceptions who were excluded subse- 
quently. 

151. In ordinary years, i. 
own living, and, if cripples" < 
ing, are snpporfe d by private charity. 

152. Yes. A very small number of women belonged to 
the pardanashin class. I think it was hardly 2 per cent, 
of the total relieved. 

153. The numbers will vary with the severity and stage 
of the distress. Yo reliable estimate an be, formed pf the 
persons requiring home- relief. 

154. It may he presumed that no great amount of gra- 

tuitous relief is required, but the" presumption will not be 
always correct'. The prevalence, of guinea-worm,, pled? and 
other disease 'is likely to prevent' people in large, numbed 
from attending the relief-works, and still the necessity- fgf. 
gratuitous relief be great. """"" 

155. I don’t approve of the practice. Belief should bfi 
administered on individual merits. 

156. Yes. I see no use in forcing the incapable person to 
accompany bis relatives to relief-works. 

157. Already answered. 


113. The preponderance of women and children is, I think, 
caused by the opening of ’ field-works for which men are' 
more in demand than women and children. It is not that 
adult males find private employment at wages in excess ofi 
the famine wage, but that the famine-work being of only a 
temporary ’nature, Ihey cannot afford to neglect the work on 
which their future inaintenanoe depends. ' If task rules are 
rigorously. ' enforced, the preponderance of womep will disi 
appear.' - ’ - : „ 

113 A. A great deal depends upon the nature, extent mid 
locality of works. 5 

113 B. Yes. 

118. The present system of appointing Yaib-Tahsildars 

as offioers-ih charge is a good one. It 13 desirable' that in' 
filling vacancies’ -preference should be given to young * men 
of good education and respectable families. ' ’ 

119. I think the officer-in-charge should be pfaced under, 

the direct orders of the officers of the "Public IVorks De- 
partment. ■' ‘ 

120. Yes. 

121. I don’t think this necessary nor desirable. 

127. Yo. I don’t consider it a desirable practice. The 
admission should be left to the discretion of -the officer-in- 
charge, and, as a rule, all applicants, for labour, should be 
admitted unless there is reason to believe that the applicant 
is also in receipt of some other form of relief, in which case 
a ehallan from patwari or mukaddam is necessarv to prevent 
double relief.' 

125. There has been no difficulty in inducing the members 
of aboririnal hill tribes to attend "the works at a reasonable' 
distance from their homes, and when on works then worked' 
rieadilr, faithfully carried out their tasks, and were very' 
amenable to discipline.’ ' - 


159. Yo. 

160. Yes. Specially among low cast®. 

161. Yo. 

162. Yes ; hut it is scarcely worth wlnle employing them. 
The drily wage is faT in excess of the home" village dble paid 
in this district. The outturn of work, would not-ba equal 
to’ the excess amount paid in consequence of their bring 
employed on light work. 

164- In the early stag® of distress, and when the distress 
is on the wane, central Kt cherts are preferable to, home- 
relief. In view, pf caste pre judicesj they- will form a goqd 
test of necessity- 

165. Caste prejudices are so strong -that not-only men of 
good cast®, but of. lowest cast®, object to taKngeooked food. 
A person thus relieved has the fear of excommunication. 
The substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief. In form of 
grain or money do 1 ® would undoubtedly exclude on account 
bf these sentiments certain classes from, relief- who really, 
need’it. I have seen numerous cases of destitutes de clinin g 
to take cooked food at the risk of their lives. 

' 166. Yes. 

167. In form of money, which is preferable, to the form, 
of grain, unless grain is not procurable in the local market. 

16S. In the actual homes of the people. 

169, The cases of extension were extremely-few. They 

were checked By "timely precautions. T don’t know of any 
instanc® in which relief was purchased. " ------ 

170. The existing organization was fully utilized. A 
few extra patwaris and Revenue Inspectors had to be enter- 
tained and a Charge Officer of superior grade was appointed 
for each charge for effectual supervision of the subordinate 
staff. The services of schoolmasters were also." utilized. for. 
kitchens. 


129. Forty is the maximum and thirty the minimum 
r.nmV'T that should form a single gang. 

ISA 1 am in favour of kitchens in all eases in which relief 
is given to non-working children. 1 think gratuitous cash, 
payment should be confined to children in arms. 
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171. The Christian Missionaries in. the station had the 
immediate charge of Government Orphanage; with this 
exception no unofficial agency could be utilized -in. admini- 
stering gratuitous relief! Private bodies.sat as local. Com- 
mitiees appointed to manage poor-houses, but' they .were 
always aided by Government agency. 

172. The poor-hou3e population reached, the climax ; in 

July when the pressure was at its maximum." 

173. The inmates were drawn chiefly from the lowest class. 

174. Yes. It is doubtful if any degree of pressure would 
have, induced them to go there. * It is the fear of excom- 
munication and residence that keeps them back from going 
to the poor-house. Each class has a head, and when , that 
man takes. the lend the rest will follow him. I know of a 
ease in which a Charaar girl had been excommunicated for. 
having partaken food in the kitchen. Her caste men refused 
to take water of her hand. She was very sorry far this. 
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r.s«TO gentlemen who could do equally troll as a matter cf 
fa -i, but lhave reason to suppose that tl-.ese managed by 
tl.e former would bo tl-.c works to which the classes to be 
relieved would apple for relief most readily. 

If the charge* were close, i.f., within 5 miles of each 
ether, an officer, as above, might have charge of two. Other* 
wise it would be an economy to have one officer for each 
charge. 

Taking a charge of even 4,000 men the expenditure oa 
vases alone here would be itS.OOO per month. Taking 
ll:!50 as the pay of officer-in-charge. the percentage would 
be not quite 4} per cent, on the wages paid. 

The average cost of work carried out in my districts varied 
between three and five times the usual cost cf such work. 
With intelligence and 1 onest (not professional) supervision 
experience leads me to believe that even under unfavourable 
circumstances the cost would not exceed twice the Usual cost. 

Under favourable condition, i e.. with professional super- 
vision and not too weakly labourers, the cost of work would. 
I believe, not exceed the usual contract price paid. 

When officers of the standing described are no longer 
available, it would, it seems, then be time to consider the 
question of purely gratuitous relief. 

In reply to qmst'on 11S. then garetted . office is suggests 
itself as a reply. 

To summarize, though this i< a matter requiring further 
consideration, it seems that tl e following are the sources 
from which offi.vr* -in-charge cf relief-works should be taken, 
excluding the Public Works Department: — 

(») .Tnnior ofii-ers of all departm-nts. Civil and 
Alilitary. 

(ft) Royal Engineer Officers. 

(iii) Stall Corps Officers. 

(ir) P.v**ed students of Engineering Colleges- 
(Assistant or Apprentice Engineer.) 

(r) Candidates for llovernmeut appointment as 
gwetted officers. 

(/)) — O'.fitr peco.-if.-icn Itidon.t on! opinions. 

*23. Tlic dis’tk-- to res: J. -ns- on a famin-' relief-work was 
very marked, and I am nimble to nevonnt for it. 

71. Th- greal.-st distance to which distressed poopl- would 
1 Voluntarily com- in these districts seemed to hrnhint fi 
rapes, however ample ltd ght be the n a-< mmi d.atiou nJT< nb-d. 
l>nt it s s-ms to tnr jv-dMe that stem n few large wrrks 
•p-n-sl tind-r s'miisr rirenn-«t.in~<*s and known t.i b- nn-h-r 
•ffi -lent supervision by r—ident English < ffi.vr*. tl<- famine* 
itri'k-'n »>.n!d e'rc.e to the— from considerable d'staiic.s, 

73. I 1 sveunts-.-n it tried, n r am I in fan nr of the 
m.ctlc-l d.«-ri!-rd in this pare graph. 

71—77. Vt.luntsrily, r<-vdc«-e on works has been quite 
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of this last year’s crops and llio abnormal high prices of 
grain. , . „ 

3 Prico of rice, tho common food, rose 'in Balnglial to 7 
seers nor rnpec. nnd in Bobir Tahsili, Balnghat, up to oil seers 
from a nSmal of 22 to 25 seers. In tho 1877 famine prices 
did not rise so high, as tlioro was not much actual ^minom 
thoso districts; tho prices rose then hocftUHO of tlio gient 
export duo to domnnd from Madras and Bombay. 

6. Tho highlands of Balaghat, TalisiU Bobir, lmve > boon 
much in ncod of tanks. . Tlioro was on mslanco in 18!I0 of a 
malguzar in Bareli village, 4 miles from -Bclnr, who did not 
loso his crops to tho samo extent ns in surrounding villages 
owing to his having a good tank. 

7. They havo generally reserves except the Mohnro (weaver) 
and Gond clnssjs and tho hill tribes of Bobir. 

9 . Under-cstimatod at first, necessitating easier Inslcs and 
more lenient treatment of tho pooplo on relief at tho earlier 
period of the rolief -works. 

10. In Bnlagliat mnximum number on rolief at any ono 
time, 12th Juno 1897, wns 01,084, s population in 1801 was 
383,331 : this gives 1C per cent., but there wero many not m 
actual need on tho works, and population may have increased. 

I think a mnximum of 12 per cent, moro newly represents 
tho proportion on the works. In Blinndnrn maximum nt tho 
same time 28,255 : population in 1891 was 742,850, giving a 
percentage of 4 nearly. 

12. Yory many were at first roiiovod who woro not in 
actual need. It wns impossible to avoid this whilo task-work 

• only was in forco on tho works, and tho numbers on reliof 
wero largo, sb tho reliof-workero got steady pay for a’ mini- 
mnm of work. See remarks on picco-work below. 

13. No ; rolief measures woro most thorough nnd wide- 
spread, all in neod could obtain it at works not very far in 
any case from thoir homes. 

16. Relief has been most successful. Tlio Blinndnrn Dis- 
trict has woll recovered and Bahmliathos much improved. 
In Bhandara relief war timely and well managed. Ir. Bala- 
ghat there should havo been relief-work in 1898. I rofer 
only to Public "Works Department works. ^Relief-work was 
started most advantageously in Sconi District in Juno 1890 
and was a good measure of relief. A speoial arrangement 
was made with a contractor by which ho agreed to take all 
people, weak and strong, applying for work, nnd in return 
ho received slightly hotter rates.- Similar rolicl-works in 
Balaghat would have avoided tho low state in which many of 
the relief-workers came on to tho works. 

16. Yes ; the introduction of tho piece-work under con- 
tractor and piece-work of payment-hy-reaults. Thero was an 
immediate large . decrease on both occasions. It was a bene- 
ficial change as it removed those not in actual need, and did 
not deter those in real need from continuing at work, nor 
keep back the new comers.' 

18, 19 and 20. Yes ; all parsons were expected to do a 
suitable task. Women and children wero duly included. 

22. Task set was a full one in every case. T^ago has boon 
more than a hare subsistence ; people have saved small sums 
and come into the towns on close of the workc and purchased 

• materials for weaving, etc. 


23. There have been 7 large relief-camps in Bhandara and 

12 m Balaghat (counting the various tanks in Behir os one 
largo work). The people have not shown any objection to 
-residing at the camps when in actual need of work, although 
naturally preferring their own homes, if not more than 4 
miles away- I think it a good test of necessity, in that 
three not in actual need will not leave their own villages to 
reside elsewhere. ° 

24. In Balaghat, on 12th June 1897, maximum on work 

excluding dependents was 66,467, giving percentage of 16. 
In -Bhandara, on 12th June 1897, maximum 25,806, sivinw 
percentage on whole population of 3£. 6 ° 

• w P n tllB relief-works in the form of cooked food 
m kitchens only, when residence was not compulsory, but 
poor-houses wore not maintained on the works. These 
kitchens were for the children, hut adults were admitted 
temporarily and drafted on .to the nearest poorhonse, or on to 
the -works, if strong enough. ° 

*■ @ ros s «ost Balaghat R1 0,90,214, Bhandara 08,49,718- 
1890 ^^ 56,022,248 from 1st Dreomhei 

_ lloM.ji 1 _P ecember 1897 or 13 montlla or 390 days 
sbo — 38,618 per day average. Cost of relief per 
nmt, Bhandara RO-2-3, Balaghat R0-2-0. Tho nercentasro of 
“sdical, and tools wd pTant fOT 
Bhandara was 13-06, and for Balaghat WO?. Thiscompares 


favourably with tlio usual Lo-ml allowance for works of 11 S 
per cent., and for Imperial work* of 21 J per cent. 

30. (n) Tank work .— In thin a definite task is set for each 

n calculated by thu number of men. women and children . 

m gang. Daily wage is given whether tlio I ask is 
completed or not, but fines arc inlltcted with dis-retion for 
simrl work, down to a fixed minimum. Tho great drawback 
to tills is Hint tlio proplo nro quitn ronlenl to get this mini- 
mum wage with easy work ami prefer it to (W and (<•). Also 
cadi inemlier of tbo gang is paid mid cadi member of a 
mnn’ii family gets a daily wage, in a family of live 
members they aro woll off on the minimum wage. 

(6) Picce-mork tnulcr (-ontrar.lorn—ln piece-work under 
contractors tho people work as in ordinary contract work, 
but tbo contractor is bound to pay them a certain proportion 
of tho money ho receives for the work, and lias also to admit 
all Hint aro drafted to him for work. As a return for this 
nnd for his supervision and labour lio receives a percentage 
nbovo tlio normal rates. 

S Piece-work, payment- ly-rr* ufU. — In paymenl-by 
ts the people nro put on to piece-work under tlio direct 
innimgemcnt of tlio camp officials, without tlio intervention 
of tho contractor, nnd nro paid according to the actual work 
they do ns in ordinary niece-work. In this particular 
instance orders wero received for payments to be made every 
third (lay. 

Sco general report below nnd questions 22, 23 nnd CL 

40. I. linvo had to carry out all three on tho works in 
my charge. 

41. Tho two methods of piece-work wore not Code mea- 
sures. 

42. Tnsk-work wns used throughout, the picco-work being 
carried on with tlio task-work. 

44 (A) (a ). — In all cases of acute distress wlicro tho largo 
majority nro weak, task-work is most suitable. But this 
task-work ia very dcmoralmng, the people become lnry and 
mnko a moro pretence of work ns long ns they feel sure of 
receiving nt least tlio minimum wage. 

(B) (a ). — It is also most wasteful, as there is n much larger 
oxpendituro in proportion to tho work done. 

(A) (&).— In piece-work nndor contractors the pooplo aro 
made to work heartily. Tho contractor is personally inter- 
ested in thoir doing so, nnd is constantly on tho watch and 
present supervising tho work. 

(B) (6). — It is economical bccauso tho worh'dono is of 
hotter quality nnd of very much larger quantity for tho 
samo oxpendituro. 

(A) (e).— This is excellent in theory, bnt foils in practice. 
Tho Officcr-in-chnrgo is nsnally a man who knows very iittlo 
about work, and ho nnd tho work agents nro men paid 
monthly, nnd not interested in the pcoplo doing work 
heartily. They much prefer to get back to their quarters to 
standing over tho poopfo as the contractor does. On check- 
ing I hnvo found tho people on this systom boing paid for 
tho full task, hut tho work agents when nsked quite unable 
to show what tho full task really wns. I am convinced that, 
except when an inspecting officer is near, they do not take 
tho trouble to mark out and calculate accurately tho work of 
each gang. 

(B) (c).— -Thero is a saving of tho percentage paid to tho 
contractor, bnt moro agents ore requirod and tho quantity 
of the work is not so good as in (6). 1 * 3 

46 and 46. I strongly rocommond a system of piece-work 
under petty contractors with task work annoxc. In this 
piece-work system tho rates must first bo calculated by' the 
capacity of a man, woman or child for proper work. I circu- 
lated the attached list to show tho- rates to ho -paid in this 
Division ; they were thus calculated : — r 

Take gitti-breaking white quartz. 

Good task for a man is 6 o. ft. in 1 day. 

» » » woman is 4$ c. ft. „ 


Minimum wage when grain*) Central . . Provinces 

la fir. M BOOVc -7m fnn n / n 1 rt -I 


is at 8 seers is for a man L 
RO-1-9, for a woman f 
00 - 1 - 6 . J 


General Order 
No. C.-498,. Beady 
Reckoner. " 


m en will do in one day 120 o. ft. -and receive 
ft 2-3-0. 

40 women will do in one day 180 o. ft. and receive' 
H 3-12-0. 

or a total of R6-15-0 for 300 o. ft. 
approximately R2 for 100 o. ft. 
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93. No. 

91. Cla>! I.— Spocia’s, as mates, etc. 

Cla’t II. — Diggers. 

Clans III. — Carri-gs (including weak men. women 
and children between 12 and 16). 

Class IV. — Children between 7 and 12. 


95— 


i 

Class. 

i 

j 

Chittass. 

Men and j cllilir;n . 
women. j 




Mo. 

1 

Mo. 

Class I . . 

• 


21 

• •• 

„ 11 - 

• 

> 

*j 

19 

... 

ft iH • * 

• 


U 

11 

,. IV . 

• 

J 

... 

9^ 


V ii, Ao- 

t*;A. Mo. 

97. Sec questions 9-1 and 95 above, task above 12 as in 
(."!■«! Ill or two-ihirls of man’s, below 12 one-third of a 
man’s work. 

95. tvven rears. 

99. The who'c pang should be fine! always (and not any 
i"rt of _iO, Ck=~cs land II two pice, and Classes III anil 
IV one pice, down to the minimum wage in the Central 
PsTvift>'4 Cede. If this has no effe-:t, they mnst be redneed 

* 71 .. a. 1 . _• • _ • . « , 



” ■ v "’v-.il.* .iuu.uui.; ii-iiui-ia me anc u^CiCSS 

mvl ir.;«nndi«‘.r^d. The OSber-in-charge, however, must, 
t?Vn*v.r xn‘a -t-5 the' p«*nM vtacm on anr gang:, at on:o 
inf’.rm the Sab-DiV.-ion.nl Officer of having done so in 
• ' • • to check any aims » of tlii* power to fine heavily. He 
; ' ■ a 1 ' - ' report lat.r the effe-t of the fine and note whether 

it ; :e--.N tco I ar.l on the strength of the people. 

1 >9. 5V ' question Cl above, 
li 1. Yt s t it l as not resulted in enfeebled health. 
l 1 . 1 . and 1< .3. Acs; th-'y should be allowed to earn more 
..."V «..> to p.r cent. extra in a day over the task s’i, 
" ■’ esrnmgi to avutr.nlate from dav to dnv hr.t 

/ i ml 1 "-' V' a sveek equal to the Sunday's 

i.tth:-h»..culd r.et he given gratis). 

1/00 appeari to me to be bes! 


U'l.le*. aul ]00. Yc 

f r f .ia* m tv r*. 


l * Ci ‘ r -’‘ V1 - HMpcciion and n geo 


115. The Commissioner to fix dates of opening or closing 
of works. Ko direct orders to subordinates on matter of 
management should be given by Commissioners or Collectors 
to the subordinates of the camps, but an order book should 
be kept on each work, and in this the Commissioner or 
Collector should note what they find wrong and what they 
wish done. Mo person to he dismissed from the work or any 
rules revised without previous intimation to the Executive 
Engineer, except in the case of proved swindling or ill- 
treatment of the people, when summary action can be taken j 
the Executive Engineer being at once informed. I agree 
with paragraph 14 of Mr. Hig ham’s note on the Central 
Provinces. 

116. The Collector is responsible foTthe dates of open- 
ing and closing, that the TeUcf is proportionate to the need, 
that there is a suitable food and water supply, proper 
medical and sanitary arrangements, kitchens for* children 
and gratuitous relief, that the people are properly treat d 
and that the general management is properly conducted. 
The Executive Engineer is responsible for the whole manage- 
ment of the work and for the treatment of the people, and 
the quality of the work done, including above details; but 
not for the extent or duration of the work, except as directed 
by the Commissioner. 

117. To his European assistants only. 

• 11S. Men in rank of Naib-TahsildaT. 

119. Yes ; entirely. A man cannot serve two masters well. 

129. Yes ; most certainly. 

121. Executive Engineer and Sub-Divisional Officer should 
have power to arrest tor fraud, etc., at once, without waiting 
for a warrant ; names of the Snb-Divisional Officer having 
first been submitted to Commissioner for approval. 

122. The general OTder, issued for the conduct of the Pnb- 
lic Works Department famine work was, I think, generally 
also adopted to the Civil Department. Before that the Civil 
Department worked from the Famine Code assisted by the 
Snb-Divisional Officer. 

123. Mo. • Works not progressing properly were taken over 
by the Public 'Works Department in January. 

12-1. Daily in both cases. In this way only can an 
efficient and direct check on payment be effected. 

125. Pice unit. 

126. By independent cashier?, thus forming a verv good 
check on peculation by gang muharrirs. 

127. No. 

123 (i). Yes. 

(ii) Mo : they ran nway (Bobir) if pnt on to steady work 
but a- ’opted gladly such work as jungle cutting and bamboo 
an 1 basket work. For these jungle tribes congenial tasks 
should be fixed. 


129. Minimum 1,000 to 4,000 : maximum with task-work, 
1 to 3,000 in piece-work. 

130. Yes; no cash doles in any case. 

132. Ae-; the work abstracts recommended bv Mr. 
Higium are too complicated. There is no need to carry tho 
fino World the gang register, where they can be checked by 
nil in»T> a-ting officers. Al-o. comparison of expenditure with 
the value at normal rates in periodical returns is useless nnd 
most mis. ending ns the amounts done nro seldom correctly 
entered. This comparison can onlr be done when tho 
Recounts have been finally audited and a careful re-measure- 
ment token. ‘ Tasks net nnd done * are also inaccurate and 
not required, nor arc * payments due.’ 

I attach suggestions for daily and weekly reports or work 
n’-stra-ts which meet all that 1 have found necessary. 

Ts.e daily work abstract si own for the Officer-in-charco 
md! also suit fer t!..> pang mnharrira by merely substituting 
ns s'.rwn in italics on the form. J 1 

C to ! . a! ' cnr, '”‘>f- fn complained that tho 

... . . ves suffering because the:r men were on the work* 



17-*. P. 




. - - In *<T'. r to enquiries I fin {<•! I that 
t .ere wer- no i.u ,rt priqvrt’f.n to ri* • in pri-e r ( grain. 

17;,. Tier W.TC suffi-ient fcT the man nlcn % n:t fer hit 

l.T, 


17 


"*.t 




Cue v. .1 


ran U to i.av Rl 

e„-.<’ tain toWirr-t his vlihg* 
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work agent to every 1,000 workers in task-work, 
and to every 2,000 in piece-work by contractors. 
A gang muharrir in charge of every six gangs of 
the strength mentioned in question 90_ and of 
one kitchen. Offioer-in-charge and clerical staff 
as laid down in Central Provinces General Order 
No. C.-498. Petty staff as in my printed cir- 
cular. Executive Engineer mnst have a first 
class Accountant at head-qnarterg, who must he 
given liberty to select as many clerks as he needs 
while the work is heavy. Also a junior Execu- 
tive or Assistant Engineer who will remain only 


at head -quarters and deal with office work and 
watch the general dealings from there. Knnning 
a charge undermanned entails great loss of lifo 
and heavy expenditure, and my experience is 
that no Native Sub-Divisional Officer (under 
grade of Assistant Engineer) should- bo allowed, 
to hold a charge, however small, hecauso he lias 
the lives of his fellow-countrymen in his charge 
and I regret to say that I found no genuino 
sympathy st all- throughout this famine from 
native subordinates (or officials) for their suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen. 


[Accompaniment to Questions Nos. 46 and 40.] 

hist of rates circulated for payment of Piece-teork Contractors in the Bhandara Division on receipt of orders limit- 
J ing payment to workers to the minimum wage. 



• 

BUSS TO SB ALLOWED TO COUIBACIOS. 

Hates to be 

TO 

PAID BY COBTBIOTOSS 
LABOT7KBBS. 

or trosc. 

Nor- 

mal 


Grain o<— 




Grain at - 

- 



1 

10 

seers. 

0 

seers. 

8 

seers. 

1 • 7 

seers. 

6 

seers. 

JO 

seers. 

. 

seers. 

8 

seerB. 

7 

seers. 

6 

seers. 


's a.p. 

8 a.p. 

8 a.p. 

R a.p. 

B a.p. 

R a.p 

8 a.p 

R a.p 

Iff a.p. 

8 a.p. 

ft a.p. 

Moorum spreading and consolidation . 


0 12 0 


Ill® 

120 






9 

Do. consolidation . . . j 


m 

Klli 

Wm 

!° 80 

R 

0 4 0 


0 6 0 


0 9 0 

Gltti-breaking, quartz . . 

;Boii 


2 8 0 

3 12 0 

3 0 03 12 0 


W|j§3 

2 0 0 

j 

2 13 0 

Do, hard metal , « . 

•a a 

3 2 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 10 05 10 0 

2 6 0 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 

]’ v 

4 4 0 

Do., spreading and consolida- 

tion. 

®g| 

1 12 0 

■ 

2 6 0 

3 0 0 

m 



1 12 0 

2 4 0 

2 8 0 

Do, consolidation only . 

I 

0 12 0 

■I 

18 0 

2 DO 

j2 6 0 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 

12 0 

1 8 Oj 

1 12 0 


Non.— To show how rates are arrived at— 

Take grain at 0 eecrs per rujieo and the work, that of me Ini breaking wMto quartz. 

Tram General Order No. C.-J93, minimum wage for n man le BO-l-o and » good task Is Be. ft. 

for a woman ia B0-1-B „ , 4Jo.lt. 

In ono da; 20 men do 120 c. ft. 1 

„ 40 women „ ISO „ 

Tom. soo „ 

20 men o« BO 1 1°' *6 

40 women at „ 0 1 0=3 12 0 

Toth, B 10 0 for 300 e. ft 

This tomes to Bo. M*0 •/, and;33 •/• ■» added for contractor's supervision, profit and loss, etc. 


E. A. LUGAUD, 

Pxccutive "Engineer, 

Bhandara Division. 


[Accompaniment to question No. 04.] 


Tanks in Behir It/ Pul Ha Works. Department 
Famine Belief Works. 


Name. 

Expenditure, 
Famine Belief 
Works (In- 
eluding gra- 
tuitons relief.) 

Additional 

cost to com* 

plcto 08 
Famine Relief 
Works. 

Additional 

cost of mason- 

ry, ©to,, not 
suitable for 

Famino Belief 

Works. 

Rbuaheb. 



ft 

B 

B 


Basal • 


7.4CO 

SCO 

000 


Taregaon 


2.300 

ICO 



Uobfrnon 


1,0X0 

(0 

— 


fthllvranl 


8,130 

... 

mm. 


GhoradeM 


3.W3 

200 

3C0 


Aba . 


4,603 

250 

SCO 


Alfora . 


2.C2 7 

ICO 

250 


Baaiall 


3,233 

JCO 

250 


Bakbulkona 


2,707 

SOO 

JCO 




31,07$ 






Larapard as Famine Belief 

iVcrk, 


twsttit 


2.200 

too 

eoo 

kfA*onry {n 
*!«»• ft 
fiber 
tank*. 


‘ % srr juuic ret uioo a* the 

i» irttfut to d Cral catlcatc* ccJsr preparation. 


•**» U11UI1 
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anS providing a colmnn for each day In the month. They TIH.— Tlio attendance of each day should be abstracted 

also should be given tickets. in a register of the following form : — 


NDMBEK FED- 


Dale. 

Class (a). 

Cuss (6). 

Total. 

Amonnt of food 
n?ed. 

Gang 

No. 

31en« 

i Wo- 

| men. 

Chil- 
[ "drea 

I. 

Chil- 

dren 

II. 

Chil- 

dren 

III. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Chil- 

dre 

I. 

Chil- 

dren 

II. 

Chil- 

dren 

III. 




• . 


1 


) 


- 


1 




_ Receipts and expenditure should be shown in- a simple form IS.— Kitchen tickets ‘should he furnished with string so 

otjama-hnarch, extracts from which will serve as bills for as to be carried bun" on the neck. A convenient material is 
replenishing an imprest or as. vouchers for expenditure, a thin sheet of zino on which entries can be written indelibly 

Jhe amount of food charged for in the jama-kharch should with either sulphuric acid or nila iutia. 
of course correspond with the amounts shown in the attend* 
ance register. 
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Written a ns ire rs to tie Commission t questions Is ilE- - 

•10. Fifteen per cent- is certainly liable to be exceeded in 
certain tracts, especially billy and jungle tracts. 

11. Have no statistics. 

12. On same occasions, e. a., in the slack season, the 
proportion cf persons relieved was larger than actually 

tC-^SZLTT. 

Persons vrere relieved on xmks who were not in urgent 
need cf relief. 

I attribute this to the feet that work was obtainable for 
these willing to work: they were sitting idle in their own 
homes : and owing to the bad times, there were but ^ few of 
the ordinary distractions, such as marrying and giving m 
marriage on the turii. Village life was more than ordi- 
tmiiv Sell, while at the works all was bustle and life- This 
dast'of people would in any year go to works if opened in 
the vi-initv cf their villages More especially if the works 
were badly managed and task not properly enforced as was 
the case in seme of Public -Works Department camps. 

13. At the commencement of the famine 3 much larger 
proportion might have been relieved ; bnt this was dne to 
the attitude of" the people themselves, wlso would not attend 
the works and delayed their departure from their homes 
until their constitution had been seriously impaired, and, 
in some of the more remote tracts, nnfcil they had not 
strength for the journey as the works were fer apart. Gradu- 
ally, however, this resistance or apathy was overcome. 

1-5. The relief given has, 1 think, been entirely successful, 
but it should have been started very much earlier. 

3G. The introduction of the piece-work or payment by 
result* system was immediately followed by a large decrease 
in the numbers on relief, and I consider that the decrease 
wa« a direct Tesult of the change. At the time I was anxious 
e.bcut this matter, as I was of opinion that persons in need 
of relief left the works and were wandering about. Most of 
thr persons, however, in need of relief filtered back to one 
cr other of the works, and I don't think that any real evil 
■effects followed the change except perhaps temporarily. 

Reducing relief-centres which were overcrowded and 
unmanageable and did more harm than good in the state 
they wire in. 

17. I don't think the change had any effect on the death, 
rate. 

1?. Xo ; certainly not. 

IP. Ye* ; all persons able to work were made to work. All 
Mp1*u persons were treated at the nearest hospital relief- 
rent r.\ except where they were dependants on workers, and 
they then received a subsidence allowance. 

2 ). Women aud children had also to execute a task. At 
in* time. May sr.d June, over 00 per cent, of the workers 
in my circle were women an! children; children's gangs 
w’r* fr— *d with distinct success. 

21. CnSr.ing oneself to per*.*ns on works (te. excluding 
▼lilitr. -relief) the numbers of destitute persans unable to 
w,-rk would ho ermparatively small. 

t l.ave no figures. 

22. (II Yes; (2) the task has been a full on*, considereil 
wit’ reference to the working capv-ijy of each gang in some 

In others ink* were absolutely inadequate; (3) on 
th' wjg* w.-.s a rrere saVutenre wane. In reality, 
< ~'r- : i faults in «:itir.g the tasks, etc., it was much more'. 

23. T's, th» ^ wc rks harp been more num-’rous. See 

, irlxtoQ. 77. KesMeu’a* cu a relief- work j n m V 

' ; n. a te*t cf severe n "re>*sity crept among lower caste* 


l. iliEEioir, Alrf co-rirf isfan! Commissioner. Jabalpnr. . 

53. I do not think that all the roods will be effective!? 
maintained. They will probably be abandoned if they fell 
into disrepair before the people have got into the new 
rente. 

54. Plenty of new roads. 

53. I have never been in favour of metal collection fer 
several reasons : — 

(1) The labourers are unused to the woTk. 

(2) Accidents from stone slipping, splinteT Eying, 

etc., are frequent. 

(3) It is merely exercise for arms, and hence not s 

healthful exercise, being of too sedentary s’, 
nature. 

(4) Women ought not to be put on to break metal, 

and the mere collection of stones is very soon 
over. 

(5) Sufficient metal can be collected with a large camp 

in a comparatively short time, and the camp 
has to be continually moving. 

(6) The initial cost of hammers, etc., is" very heavy. 

and when the famine is over 90 per cent- of 
tools are no use to any one. 

I do not think metal collection is a good form of employ- 
ment for relief labour. 

55. Yes. 

57- Tanks are an excellent form of relief-work, as they 
provide labour to which the people are accustomed ; numbers 
can provide their own digging implements. 

In this district (Jabalpur) irrigation by tanks is not 
resorted to to any extent, and consequently tanks can bardlv 
be said to benefit the villages except by the improvement 
of the water-supply for domestic purposes ; if the tanks 
were more numerous, they would, I think., he used for 
irrigation purposes and he a permanent benefit. 

59. An ordinary village tank cannot accommodate more 
than 1,0?0 persons. ~ . 

60- Xo ; the supply of possible tanks has not been ex- 
hausted, and we can rely on employing large numbers en 
them again. 

63 to 66. Xo- 

67. Xo. 6. 

II. 

71. (a). Six miles. 

71. (i). 20 to 25 miles. 

72. Tes. 

73. Yes. 

74. The rule in small numbers, that is to sav, on ev er v 
esmt> there were about 5 to 25 per cent, of the workers 
resident on the works. 

75. Residence has not been made a definite condition of 
rehet ; excepting foreigners, very few of the workers eonld 
no. go. relief within 10 miles of their homes. 

1 6 - A ci- 1 am not in fevonr of making residence ohl'wa- 
tery or oi indirectly inducing it by concentrating the works. 
1 have no cviueacc, but I recollect that at times the state 
or t..e worker*, judging from their appearance, clothes, etc., 
made a* think they did not require relief. 

A high ta*k and low rates if tn'oree.i are ample tests. 

77. Residence on the work is of two kind* — 


IV- 1’ * fir**, »!t menrhs gratuitous relief was given 
** ' -‘v d-les to p-vpl* in their homes, 

.ij;-* (- »• list, c’.i’lren tr.re relieved in Urg- numb-w at 
- t-'.n. M.'.-sg- r-li-f in ctca-v d.l-s in riiLtg-s seas the 
! sir. f. r:c. 

2'- I 1’lr.V ihi: i’ » rYt rf j tw free grint cf villas-*- 
* prevented. and I think tl.it village 

1 ■* *• * '■ efiX -! »r.d «-c njmira! form cf relief and 

^ !•» V'T * fc*y* K'J.VlS 

k v ,1'f h-.« unl-u? t.-sir ss«-l caxur lives. 

J ’ f 1 1> '-.k it h-.» *— t'-r _r._ 

: /*”*'■ 1= !■' v"U,-wa. sir d-s'n-llnstVn 

=7 .-rr-rt' c.r tv- vuu- 

i _• 1 *-*■ ti v*»p v:::-_resani 


, M t t « . 

• 1 * y- r- ** «.*, 




(1) Residence in the sheds provided for the parpwr, and 
(2) » putting under a tree anywhere within a mile of the 
work*. 

—-.-first js distasteful to the people, a, they don't know 
what to eipc-t, and tuiak they lay condition, on themselre, 
by living in the sheds. 

Tr.e second »« not. Many cf thelabcaring ckss.-s— Gcnd«, 
Ko s, e‘-_ leave their villages f r rr.< nth. in the vrar and go 
cut and camp in the ferest. hnild their little thatched hut*; 
again! -I-, v a* the hundreds cf p-cpl- who come down evtrv 
yeir fertVhan-reting of the raid crop. They have no 
ohjec tmn to icanr.g tr.c:r hemes temporarily. 

The higher rii«*s do obj-i. hut then they ran nearlv 
a.-rays lire in a neighbouring village. 


wr; t’ - 7 s . Xo ; rerixmlv ret. In the Ute famine it vc 

T ~r tr i rt s-pren-ng c-~-ere, ej., j 3 m.T 

V tv* tie-’.-n* *n*n f # . r i. 4 - ^ 1 
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MINUTES’ OF EVIDENCE 


189. Belief-centres where money or grain- dolos aro given 
ore, I think, worse than useless, and should novor ho reaortod 
to Belief-centres where ocokod food is given in practically 
rural poor-houso or kitchen is' what is required at tho oarly 
stage of distress. 

189. Yes j much bettor. 


190. Not that I know of. 

192. Yes ; at their commencement they woro entirely in 
the bauds of the Village Committoo, with the schoolmaster 
or patwnri as Secretary, and then unofficial agency was 
much used. 

The Committee, howovor, did so badly that though thoy 
remained on in theory, in practico they woro not used at 
all and were of no uso. 

194. They are invaluablo in conjunction with relief-works, 
and may bo established with very great advantage (ohiofly 
to children) as widoly ns possnblo. ■ 

195. Kitchons in the beginning would bo of groat value 
in'dotormining tho acutenoss of distress. After peoplo had, 
howover, been accustomed to receive money doles in thoir 
own homes it would be a very difficult matter to mako them 
go to kitchens and thoy would ondoavour to hong on till 
the harvest. 


Ido not think it advisable to start them at tho end of 
the famine. 

196. Yes j to all applicants. 

' 197. 1 have only experience of children’s kitchens whero 
adult wandorers were, of course, fed. Supervision of 


kitchons cost loss troublo than any othorformof relief. 
Tho waBto on misapplication of food was almost nil. 

Tho only arrangbmonts possiblo woro inspection from 
timo to timo, counting tho children tallying with the 
register, and tho stato of tiro children tlromsolves. They 
wore in my circlo all nndor officials, schoolmastors. 

198. By cooltod food cortainly, generally I tkipk thoy 
spout it on tho children, bnt on unsuitable food. 

200. Yos ; as a mlo tboy have spent it on labourers. 

201. Tho bonofit is invaluablo. Yes. 

203 & 204. No; 

205. No. 

■ 206. Yos. ' ; 

232. Yos i if amount avoilablo for taccavi is insufficient- 

233. Yes; 

234. Yos; by drnwing thopooplo back to thoir villages, 
and giving thorn a fresh start in life. 

237. Clothes. 

239. Yos ; cortainly. 

240. Yes. . '■ 

242. Boliof-ccntres and advances to Police andjby' warn- 
ing' muknddams and kotwars to relievo poisons in need Of 
rouof. Yes. 

Thoy came down in .largo numbers for the harvest, and 
immigrants from Native States wore vory numerous. 

240. Nc. 



Written statement of evidence by Mu. W. N. Maw, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur. 


ST. (A).— Depabtubbb fbom the Pbinoiples of the Cen- 
teal Pbovinceb Famine Code,' which havb 
OCCUEBED IN THE CeNTBAD PfiOVINOES DOBINO 

the becbnt Famine. 

1. From November 1896 to August 1897 I was working 
in the Jabalpur District as a Famino Belief Officer. 
From August 1897 to December I was officiating as Deputy 
Commissioner of Mandla. Both districts are in the same 
Division, and the measures of State relief used in both dis- 
tricts were naturally the same. 

Thoy consisted of — 

(1) Yillngo-relief. 

(2) Works undor the Public Works Department. 

(3) Local works or Belief Centres. 

(4) Poor-houses. 

(6) Loans to agriculturists— 

(a) for works ; 

(5) for soed or cattlo. 

(0) Kitchens. 

(7) Belief to starring wanderers through tho Police. 
Tho measures of privato relief were 

(1) Distribution of tbo money received from tho Charit- 

able Koliof Fund. 

(2) Distribution of monoy subscribed locally. 

(3) Distribution of American grain. 

2. All tbo measures of Stato relief noted nbovo woro Codo 
measures. Tho Code's prescriptions aro for tho most part 
general in their diameter, and though in oil tho different 
« * kinds of relief details bad to bo elaborated during tho conrso 
of tiro famine, tho spirit of tho proscriptions was not doparted 
from to any great extent. 


entirely cut off from tho rest_of tho district by a portion'of 
tbo Native State of Bewah. Tho most northern rillogo.of- 
the Potwari’s cirolo was about 12 miles from Britiah torri- 
tory, and it was inhabited by Gond aborigines. 

Scarcely a man from these villages camo into the Jabal- 
pur District for relief, and when tho distress was very 
severe, it wns necessary to put several persons on village- 
relief who did not como under the exact wording of Section 
34. 

THb, however, was an exceptional case, bnt I will give an 
instanco whioh applies to any village in ■ a British 'district/ 
I refer to the oaso of women with four or fivo children rang- 
ing from, say, six to twelve years of age. Such women veiy 
often absolutely refused to leave thoir villages, especially if 
they were widows and their husbands had been cnltivators, 
as they were afraid that as soon ns they had loft the village 
their houses wonld bo occupied by new tenants. The womon 
usually presented a miserable appearance caused by orident 
privation, but thoy had not ronchod such a state of emacia- 
tion or physical woakness as to disable them from earning 
their living, and they did not como under Section 34 (<•), 
because there were no infant ohildron in their homes to re- 
quire thoir attendance. 

Another case is that of the poverty-strikon cultivator who 
had recoived about RIB or B20 from tho Charitable' 
Belief Fund, and spent it in plough cattlo nnd'seed. • It was 
absolutely necessary for such cultivators to stay in thoir 
villages, and I often put them on rillago-roliof when it 
seemed probable that they would fall victims to tho famine 
unless bo relieved ; such cases and many othors did not como 
undor Section 34. 

An amendment to tho Code was proposed at the lato Con- 
ference. 

4. "Works undor tho Publio Works Department. 

A very necessary simplification of tho Codo was mado in 
only classifying workers as B or D and omitting classes A 
and C altogether. 


The principal deviation from tbo prescriptions of ti 
Famine Code relating to rillago-rolief was that the test f( 
qualification wns tho physical condition of tho panper, an 
ti nt the restrictions contained in Section 31 of tho Cot 
were not strictly adhered to. Had this been tho case, tl 
power ol the Famine Belief Officer to savo lifo would hai 
leva, ro/tricti-d nlxo. For instance, many villages were at 
considerable distance from a relict-work, and the village 


Tho most important deviation of conrso was tho introduc- 
tion of picoo-work. Tho experiment did not succeed in 
lUnndia, and. caused many of tho workors to leavo the works, 
and when tin's happened, piece-work was abolished in tiro 
district, mnoli to tho sorrow of tho workers at ono out of tho 
six worts who wero mostly Gonds, accustomed to'rond work, 
and were able to earn 4 annas a day under the piece-work 
Bystoro at a timo whon tho maximum pay of a man under 
task-work wns only 2 unnns. 

Tiro subject is one which can bo best dealt with by officers 
of tiro Public Works Department.' 


huttites or evidence. 


S00 

would only be the people who were not mPy in ne ed rf 
relief who would leave the works when payment in gram was 
commenced. 

The suggestion which I consider second m impmtance is 
»SSeas. I think that it would both effect 
32?rf&* greater «vvm g of life it kitchens were 
considered to be an integral part of village relief. 

As soon as every village-relief was started, I should like to 
see orders -passed that kitchens shonld be opened for the 
children, £Tttrt no child shonld receive rebrf m l cash 
who lived in a village within 2 miles of a kitchen. I 

believe that the result wonld he that the children wonldbe 
much better fed than. if they were put on viUage relied, and 
at the same time I think that the cost of maintaining a 
.Mtehen for the children of four or five villages would be 
less than the expenditure which would be necessary if the 
children were given village-relief whenever the parents were 
so relieved. Natives are not so particular about their 
children eating with others of different castes as they are 
regarding themselves. I have sometimes seen Brahman 
children attending kitchens, and .have very often seen 
children of other high castas. 

1 do not therefore think that Mtchens foiled in their ob- 
ject owing to the caste prejudices of the people: on the other 
hand, I think that they were the most successful of all the 


measures of relief. They were only slatted generally "in 
August 1897 : and I think that, considering how successful 
they were, it should he clearly laid down in the revised 
Famine Code that they shonld he started simultaneously with 
village-relief, and should be considered an integral part of 
the system. 


(D). — OlHEB BECOJIJtEXDATIOXS .OB OPIXIOXS THOUGH! 

HIKEHT TO BE USEEtU, XX FCTCBE FAHlXES. 

Question 121 refers to the necessity or desirability of in- 
specting or controlling officers having magisterial powers. ' 

- I had magisterial powers when on famine duty, and they 
were of great use to me on two distinct occasions. On the 
first I punished a Bania for selling short weight to the relief- 
workers : and on the second, I sent a gang muhaTrir to jail 
for keeping back part of the money which had been entrusted 
to him to pay to the workers. 

. Before taking up these cases, I had had frequent com- 
plaints of similar offences from the relicf-woTkcrs : and in both 
cases the effect of the punishment was most salutary and- 
immediate. I therefore think that all Famine Belief Officers 
in charge of relief circles should be given the powers of a 
3rd Class Magistrate. 


Written answers to the Commission'* questions i 

*164 and 165. In this district any systemof distribution 
of cooked food to adults, which does not provide for entirely - 
separate cooking for many castes, has this serious defect, 
that most of the people refuse to avail themselves of it, pre- 
ferring to die. Even membera of many low castes will not 
eat food cooked by a person of high cake, if that person has 
cooked in the same vessels food for persons of other castes 
.with whom the low caste man does not eat. 

. 174. Nothing, save physical force, wonld have induced 
persons of the better castes or of respectable position to 
resort to the poor-house for relief. Nor as a rule did starv- 
ing persons of lower castes and " classes resort to them— 
once .answers to Nos. 164 and 165, supra. 

182. If it be desired to keep -such classes alike, legal 
powers to send to, and detain at, poor-houses all beggars and 
starving wanderers are required. In. this district no com- 
pulsion of this land was systematically used. If the dread 
of the poor-house is to he removed, thorough arrangements 
for separate kitchens for most of the castes must he made and 
widely notified, and. uncooked food must be issued to 
inmates belonging to castes of which the number of 
members is too small for a separate kitchen to he practic- 
able. 

184. The inmates were not allowed to leave by the front 
door of the poor-house or to climb publicly over the fence ; 
hut under cover of night or plea, of a call of nature an 
csnpe could he effected by all save tbe very feeblest. 

183. No system of relief-centres can serve os an efficient 
substitute for village relief in tracts suffering from acute 
famine. 

Wj. As a rule the money has been spent on the proper 
object. 

201. Of immense benefit. Much more money could 
have been advantageously spent. Thirty-one per cent. of 
the kharif area has had to he left unsown. 

£01. and 205. Such advances have not been made. I am 
of opinion that in this district the principle of making them 
Is a sound one, and that bond tide cultivators requiring 
nitm-'j for food shonld not invariably be required to sub- 
mit to tbe so-called self-acting test of accepting work on a 
rejef-werk. The test Is Intended to discriminate between 
the really needy and those better off. But it does not 
always r-rve that purpose, and where it fails to be a true 
tert of destitution, its action tv injurious. ‘Where the 
re.i-'f-wcrk ti situated, sufficiently near tbe village for tbe 
*;uiea!tcrUts to attend it, and at tbe tame'timc to keep an 
eye en tk<dr agri-altural implements, cattle, bouses and, 
w-tc ne-etury, attend temporarily to their fields, tbe test 
a irv-d ct.p fer those castes who are net altogether averse to 

•Tfcr ctshn rtfrr Id the qri 


by Mb. A. M atke, Settlement Officer , Balayhat. 

the kind of labour imposed at the relief -work. Thus Goad 
tenants in this district can he tested by earth-work ; while 
Powar amd Knnbi tenants will do cart work for a hare sub- 
sistence, hut will not ordinarily do earth-work. If a labour 
test of earth-work or stone-breaking, eta, is imposed, they 
will not attend the relief-woris until they have in, many 
cases sold their cattle, carts and agricultural implements and 
lost position as agriculturalists. If the object of a labour 
test is to force a remnant of the cultivators of certain caste* 
to take to kinds' of work which many of them wonld rather 
sell their. cattle and all that makes "them of- value to. tbe 
community than- take to, then the- universality of a- labour 
test is justified ; but if it he reqnired S3 above all things 
desirable that the tenant class shonld not break down, then 
some other test of need than that of an earth-work labour test 
is expedient in the case of tbe castes who are most valuable 
as cultivators and least efficient as labourers on relief-works- 
The possession of land, bullocks and agricultural implements 
should, coupled with undue leanness and tho satisfactory', 
result of local enquiries, be accepted in lieu of a labour test 
as giving a claim to relief in all cases in which labour cannot 
be provided, such as cart work, which will be taken advan- 
tage of. 

. Whether the snms given for subsistence are advances -or 
gifts is a matter of detail, depending on the heaviness of the 
rental, previous arrears and other matters. Bnt in any event 
money shonld be paid during acute famine to large numbera 
of agriculturalists without any labonr being required of a 
kind which will leave the good cultivating castes outride the 
seope of a relief measure. 

205. It is probably not directly more economical to 
the Government to make snch payments to certain , classes 
of distressed, cultivators than to offer them work and 
wages ; for the great economy to tbe Government in 
offering work in sucb cases arises from the fact that tho 
offer is so freqnently not accepted. As the primary object 
of famine is not economy to tbe Government, bnt the pre- 
vention of a collapse on the part of the distressed classes, the 
extra expense is not an objection, for tbe" money thus laid 
out would be more efficiently expended than any other equal 
portion of the total famine outlay ,-since the class.that trculd 
be kept from collapse is the most important in- the commu- 
nity- . Farther, it is even . possible that on account of the 
inefficiency of famine labour and the small extent .to whielf 
the product of that labour is of direct service to Govennceuft-- 
the support of distressed agriculturalists by tbe grant of 
allowances ^respective of a labour test, -may -pTOre directly 
more economical to Government than the employment of the 
same men on relief-works. I mav mention- that it ■ will not 
nsnallv be necessary to give tbe distressed tenants tbe same 
rate of allowance a* they would obtain on tbe relief-works 
smee they can generally earn something by odd jobs, cart 

!ioa* inn CJI bj (he Coai&Srtion, "" 
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jrDTCTES OF EVIDENCE. . 


Written statement of evidence iff Assistant Surgeon G. UurfBT, Civil Surgeon, Manila, dated 17th Fehruarg 


Two poor-houses were opened in this district and the average 
population gradnallv increased 
A. wpoor-iocM. from 240 in January to l,4S3_m 
Angnst. Tillage-relief was extended to a large proportion. . 
of the inmates in September, and the numbers fell to 339 
in October and 157 in December. The class of^ inmates was 
chiefly field labourers ; weakly women and children especi- . 
ally availing themselves of this form of relief. Very few 
good caste people, and these only under extreme pressure, of 
poverty and illness, claimed admission. Poor-house mor- 
tality was high from the beginning; and especially so during 
tbe monsoon months. The excessive death-rate was due to 
extreme emac iation, and dysentery from improper food. 
Local c limat ic conditions were responsible for an increased 
mortality during period from June to October. 

The physical conditions of those received in poor-houses 
indicated very severe famine and a more or lep general 
break-up of the poorer households throughout district. 

The population of poor-houses was kept down by regular 
drafts of inmates, who had regained health and vitality, to 
local works. Prom Angnst the system of sending them hack 
to their villages, on village-relief/was carried out. 

The ration prescribed by “ Pamine Code ” was found 
generally insufficient and had to he supplemented by a small 
morning meal. Dieting was periodically varied and extras 
given to all weakly and sick persons. > 


IT ork was taken from a small portion of inmates ; hut with 
only partial success. Even domestic duties were very grudg- 
ingly performed. 

Belief kitchens proved of great utilitv, especially benefiting 
Edis? Htcfcm*. and'sick or weakly people. 

The advantages obtained by open- 
ing them at many centres independent of relief-works were 
evident. 


It Is certainly preferable to relieve non-working children 
and dependants by means of cooked food, distributed and 
eaten under supervision, as money given for the purpose is 
often misapplied. 

The ratio of deaths per thousand of population in the 
district for the five years, period 
1831 — 25, was as follows 


UoniStj. 


District population according to census of 1891 — 339,373. 
Batio of deaths, 1891 — 95 : — 
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1891 — 97 illustrates increase in mortality over that of 
average years as follows : — 
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The excess mortality in this district during 1896-97 may . 
very reasonably be attributed in Lull to scarcity. JEhe dry 
months are always healthiest, and the influence of a concen- 
trated and pernicious water-supply is usually mare than 
counterbalanced by improved general health. - 

Cholera is certainly intensified and spread by the concen- 
trated impurities in water during the dry season. 

mortality from bowel disorders was excessive and may 
he ascribed in insufficient and unwholesome food. 

The scale of diet laid down by “ Famine Code ” for diffe- 
rent classes of relief-workers” may be improved. A small ■ 
increase is essential, especially for diet of children. 

Deaths from privation as given by Police numbered 240, ' 
hut these were mostly beggars and wanderers. The morta-. 
liiy was greatest amongst the aged and young children. 
Xeglect of infants by mothers was occasionally observed.’ 

The staff of iiedical Officers and subordinates was sufficient, 
and. ah adequate supply of medicines was always protided. 

The food-grains used in poor-houses and in .kitchens were 
Ordfcjrj foodot PMP - rice, dhal, and wheat flour. - 

Three meals a day were given in the poor-houses as 
follows: — 



Wheat fleer, 
lehL 

Gor, taolas- 
tet, i eht. 

| * 

— 

Sliid ay . j 

Ef«. 3 cits. 

Dhil. 1 eht. 

j Salt, J eht. 

on, i eht. 

Esenins , 

Atta or wheal 
floor, 4 chts. 

Dhil. 1 eht. 

Vegetables, 

2 ehts. 



Batio for 182C and 1897 was : — 


JEM. 

1SJ7. 

73*0 

1 

*3-37 


. Tie higher ratio in both years 1896 and 1897 was due 
about equally to direct and indirect effects of scarcity. 

CWera < jj S071 i £r 5 pejtapg indicate the latter. 

A table giving ratio of deaths per thonsand during period 


Two meals were issued in kitchens attached to relief-works 
and one only in those under Police control. 

Jail diet is compared with that of poor-houses and kitchens 
as follows : — 






Partleolsts. 

Jail. 

Poor- Ho uses. 

£1 iciest. 


OX. 

cz. 

ox. 

Atti • . . , 

or 

29 

16 

1C 

Rice . 

25 

16 

16 

nun .... 

4 

2 

2 

Vegetable* ... 

0 

0 


Oil • • • • 

Cosciseits ... 

i 

*Osn. 

1 

t 


The diet in jail is larger, but task work is demanded. 


Written statement <f eeider.ee Ig Us. llirarsa Passsad, Pleader, Chhindteara 


seem likely to prove most effieetive in future in these’ two" - 
respect; (3) other recommendations thought ' likely to be 
useful m future famines. J 

Although I was not directly connected with the 

? iitri f-. anTin S the late famine, which' 
was o» so mean dimensions, I had the opportunity of know- 
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private enquiry into the propriety of encouraging -this kmd 
of relief, I can safely lay down my opinion that people look 
upon this form of relief, which reaches them in their own 
houses, with great favour. They are satisfied with what- 
ever sums they get to supplement their daily earnings in 
their own villages. But sufficient care and common Bense 
should bo exercised in preparing lists of persons entitled to 
this relief. If not, there is the risk of making ordinary 
persons of the labouring clas3 lazy and indolent. 

8. So far as my knowledge of relief-works, its adininis- 
General 8 occe« ol relief trativo -control, management of 
opemioM. poor-honBeB, kitchens sud the disr 

tribution of village relief goes, I can safely assert, without 
any fear of contradiction, that the measures adopted by 
Government f ot the relief of distress in this district, have 
been eminently successful, not only in adequately relieving 
the suffering humanity from the effects of severe famine, 
hut also in saving lives. 'When laTge famine relief works 
were thrown open for employmeirt to all classes of persons 
known to be in distressed condition, and payment of their 
wages made to them almost daily, when any persons not 
able to work through Borne disease or bodily infirmity were 
drafted to poor-houses and there properly fed and taken care ' 
of, and when relief in suitable form was carried to such 
persons in their own villages who were not able to move 
about, it was impossible to conceive any deaths from .pure 
starvation. Of crane, deaths from privation and starvation 
have occured in this district, but not after relief operations 
were commenced. Other powerful elements, such as exposure 
from cold, absence of proper medical treatment, and the like, 
may possibly have caused heavy mortality in. certain parts 
of the district. 

9. With regard to the economical aspect of the famine 
. . ... administration in this district, I 

opStlS tetta^frh" have to say very little, because I 
have not had the means of know- 
ing whether strict economy was observed in all cases eff 
expenditure of public funds or not. But seeing that relief 
operations -were conducted on such a gigantic scale, and 
having regard to the fact that the chief and primary object 
of Government and its officers, was "to xaoe life at any cost,” 
if there has been any extravagance in the expenditure nt all, 
it is not to be very much regretted. Under these circum- 
stances absolute prevention ox waste of Government money 
seems to he quite impossible. If, however, all forms of relief 
had been mado uncomfortable, and stricter conditions 
imposed on applicants for State Belief, then probably the 
expenditure would not have reached to such a limit, but 
deaths from starvation could not have been bo remarkably 
prevented. The satisfaction that almost all measures of 
relief carried on in this district were attended with marked 
success is _ample compensation for any waste of public 
money, which may have been occasioned through careless 
and negligent discharge of duties by an unscrupulous 
officer or no principle. 

H-— 2lE** c n ,i s xvn Method? of wobkiwo likely to 

TEOVE HOST EFFECTIVE Ilf FCTCBE. 

10. Wien all the conditions necessary to establish the 
Ssb-Jiil.iam el dutiict existence of severe distress or 
!■»»., imw iiI eiiurn for scarcity, which may cvcntuallv 
ln7,:T r '** dmlnl - into actual famine, are 

f _ a- . - , ., , *? nnd c “®t in any district or 

prt of a dw.net, the whole area supposed, or expected, to 
be runted by such a calamity should be divided into the 
tra«on n •^-' nb ^ ,T,, ' 0n, f0r paTp08C9 of Famine adminis- 

(al Villages or groups of villages in which the people, 
]?V n f? P?’ 4 ™ *° barren nature of the Boil cf 
their the non-fixity of their tenures, the 
Importance of the crop* provn nnd the physical 
character of the country inhabited by them, the 
B.n-nc'of |rT»;per mads or other means of com* 
mnnieatirn,&r* unable to sustain mu the slirrbt* 
«t b.mHc of drcnjjht, j or famine occasioned 
natural oo^. (All the nine 
Tr ‘ wjnpmmg not less tlxan 

. Y , ^ “ I^pniation of COMO souls 

». t J Ivi reft.,,, resr he eonTrniaitiy inciudrd 
v“ .: cU ”- «•'** viliagMs, ct raliirr 

, • h'hs snl and, reuse. 

2m.;-V 'r ,ri “ a ‘Ir.li errq, si, 

•Srirultr.rista in the 
■* e.-s.it wit;, any link.-rs wira 
• airar.e- tie- ir./.ccr in 


tamo .of need, because -their rights in land an 
untransferable.) 

{6) Villages or groups of villages where liharif cul- 
tivation is carried on extensively, hut rali 
cultivation to a limited extent ; where the people, 
even in ordinary times, are not so badly off as 
those of class (</); where the difficulties of 
transporting food-grain from the unaffected 
parts of the district would not bo so great. 
(The whole of the Amarwara, Mohkhiar and 
. Khamarpani pareanas of this distriot can bs 
included in. this class). 

(e) Villages, or groups of villages, which are mors 
prosperous ana more, fertile than villages of cla® 
(u) and (6). In fact, villages not falling in any 
,of the last two.classes, should be included in this 
class. 

After making the suh-divisioUB of a district on tho hues 
indicated above, famine relief operations should be com- 
menced in order of urgency. That is to say, whenever 
reasonable grounds for supposing the probable existence of 
severe distress appear to tho entire satisfaction of the Dis- 
trict Qfficer, the various relief , operations prescribed by the 
Famine Code should be commenced in villages of the («) 
class on a small scale, with the -first indication of distress. 
■Suoh operations may be further extended, curtailed or 
.strengthened, according to the development of events nnd 
•change in the circumstances of the locality- If no other 
relief operations are possible to be' started at once, then 
arrangements to open poor-houses and kitchens, at least, 
should be made as soon, as the probable apprehension of 
•distress or scarcity is felt, because experience has shown that 
much time is lost in preparing plans of relief operations, _ 
suggesting measures and methods of relief and in obtaining ' 
the necessary sanction. Belief in villages of clas3 (6) and 
(e) may be -distributed after going through the preliminaiy 
procedure provided in the Famine -Code. 

11. Instead of opening one or two large Belief Works for 

Substitution of petty the whole tansil or a district, I 

relief-works for large works, consider it more advantageous and 
proper to open petty relief works in larger numbers, which 
is lie only method of giving relief to persons of the labour- 
ing class nearer their own homes. The cost of maintaining 
the works will probably be the same, but the cost of estab- 
lishment will be increased and some additional expenditure 
will have to be incurred in their management and super- 
vision. Bnt any money so spent will be compensated by the 
curtailment of the following expenses which Government 
has to bear by opening and maintaining largo Belief 
Works : — 

(o) Belief-workers will find it more convenient to 
return to their respective villflges after the 
day’s work, and, consequently, there will be no 
necessity for the erection of temporary tiled hula 
and other structures of building for their 
comforts and lodging. This will effect con- 
siderable savings. 

(i>) Number of persons to be brought on tho Begister 
of VHlago Belief will be much decreased. 

One of the greatest advantages which the labouring 
agricultural class is likely to get thereby will be that they 
will bo able to look after their own affaire nnd take care of 
theirown property in the villages — an object which they 
will not be able to achieve if they are forced to join relief- 
works at long distances from their villages. 

12. Construction of new roads, improvement of existing 

*——**—■ gta.*S3SS 

nance of metalled as well as nnmetalled roads, arc the most 
suitable and appropriate forms of Public Works likely to be 
of permanent bcnefictal.cn joyment to the country, and Bhonid 
therefore be included in the programme of future relief- 
works. There arc many drawbacks, obstacles nnd di.sadvan 
tages in including other works in the programme, such .ns 
digging of wells and tanks, embankment of fieldsor clearing 
of waste land for cultivation, as they are not' calculated to 
confer any lasting benefit on the people of other villngra. 

12, Is the event of any fnturo famine occurrinu in this 

_ j* i • t it . r ,< 


via TTnjcn siiunm uw 

opened £r»t as “ Text TVorl-t ” and iraU-qnenlly converted 
into regular Famine Belief Works ot a mement’s notitv. 
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znost oi them £oHu»v fbsi daloK Si sniL Oa.*£H 
remain present curing the ^hole _tnne the child- 
jgrj grp fed, wnA to the detriment of t..eir 

■work. , , 

(f) Children are general]- without clothes, they 
hare to travel on foot almost naked from two 
to three miles exposing themselves to cold and 
the indsneccr ox rreither ; 

(?) In the absence of strict medical sapervision 
which is not always possible, there can be no 
sasndeni gaarantee for the diet administered 
to them being wholesome and healthy. 

(A) There bang no distinction of caste in the 
kitchens, labourers of the middle class, such as 
Zodlis, Kunbi-t. Bag/nibantis, etc, will not 
allow their children to be mixed and fed along 
with the boys of low castes, such as Genii, 
Si areas, fibers and Jlangs ; 

(i) Children are often required to_ wait at the 
kitchens far some time before food is adminis- 
tered to them, however efficient the manage- 
ment may be ; 

( 'j ) There is every possibility of money spent on the 
maintenance of kitchens being wasted. Ordi- 
narily cooked food may be prepared for an esti- 
mated number of hundred children, but if fifty 
onlv out of this number turn up, the food 
prepared for the remaining fifty will have to be 
thrown away. 

• 21. however, the special circumstances of any locality 

necessitate tie opening of kitchens 
C^S-r=’, :° t* £,r anv specified area, then one 

cpe= n: «. kitchen for the whole relief camp 

at a permanent place should not be opened, but arrange- 
ments should be made for starring temporary kitchens for 
every two or three gangs with the object of feeding the 
children of these gangs only, and as the relief-work goes 
on progressing, labourers move on, kitchens should also be 
shifted] This will not involve long travelling on the part 
of the VGung children, for they can be fed within the easy 
reach of thdr parents, who will have no objection in allow- 
ing their boys to be fed, nourished and properly taken care 
of] within their sight- 

22. "With regard to the opening of kitchens in villages 
where there are no refief works. 

Kiteiic? to be if-icicl to -r , - , . ,, , ; 

X- uftj tO Xa6 S 3 TQ 6 

opinion which 1 have expressed 
in the last preceding paragraph of tins note. Of coarse, 
to every poor-house should be attached a kite' :en, where 
children not only oi the inmates of the poor-house, hut 
also those belonging to other surrounding villages, should 
be fed who may come uninvited of their own accord to 
receive cooked fcoi- After they are fed, or cooked feed 
given them, they should be allowed to return to their own 
vill ag es. 

23. Every poor-house should be put- as far as possible, in 
Poovirc.*, to be wt in charge of a special officer as Saper- 
Jaetiwec! cSwrs. intendc-nt- This important durv 

e teas 

Sup:-_ 

of a peer-house may, if circumstances will permit of this 

being done, be provided with free quarters i 

cincts of the poor-house, because the duties 
dent are such as would require a constan 1 

Dirt firdf Wirt hir cnVftwAmofed 


ascertain and register the names of persons who cannct jem 
poor-hons;-?, anefare not fit for employment on relief vreris 
through same reasonable cause. 

25. House-to-house relief should, as a rule, be distributed 
Hrae-toiause Ktitl « cash as was done in this district 

ftoaJi be cereriUy cUtn- where the system has proved a 
bated ia cub. complete euccess, because people 

manage, somehow or other, to procure food-grain with the 
help of the small allowance which they receive from Govern- 
ment. Departure from this rule should be made only in 
cases in which the situation of the distressed area, and other 
natural causes, will prevent the free transport of grain frem 
other places. 

26. Payments to recipients of this form of relief m3y he 

labrvs!« at *h»b r=T- ? r T** ‘V-S* 

isests torrtlriests H3"ht- I TT3S id chaige Ci enn* 

nl<! be race. bution of relief to .respectable poor 

in the town of Chhindwara, under Object III, out of the 
Charitable Belief Fund, and I need to make payments 
monthly, but received no complaints against the adoption cf 
such a system. Care should, however, be taken to p3V them • 
in advance for the coming month and not at il.e close cf the ' 
month. Tens, payment for the month of January may he 
made in the first few days of the month. This system, if 
bronght into force, will save both time and the cost cf extra 
establishment. Bnt there are cases in which payments 
should be made once or even twice a week. For instance, 
in any village in which larger number of crippled, blind and 
infirm pers: ns are on the register of village-relief, payment 
should be made to them more frequently. 

27. In any district, or part of a district, in which tie 

I—,.—,,. ,r extensive distribution of house-to- 

cE.4r »r septroti ird house relief is ccnsidirtd abs-lcte- 
eoatral the distribution at jy nectssarv, I would suggest the 
nlijre-ieuf'-. appointment of a special officer, 

not below the rank of a Sfaib-Takssldar, who should be 
entrusted with the work of supervising the distribution- of 
relief by Patwaris; because without proper control and 
strict supervision over the conduct of Patwaris, complete 
immunitv from starvation cannot be secured, which is the 
chief object of Government. Of course, Taisildais and 
their Xaibs are expected to do this important work, but the 
numerous duties of a more or less important character, 
which they are required to perform, prevent them from 
. 'devoting so much time and attention which a special officer 
is sure to do. 


HI. — Oieee EncomsxDATiojrs rtXELT io be rsEfrx 
i>- ErxrEE FaanxEs- 

2S. The term “District Authority", according io its 

definition as contained in the 

of Famine Code, means the Deputy 

Commissioner of the district, 
.either acting alone or in concert with local committees or 
local bodies as tie Xocal Government may determine. JBut 
the Chief Co mmis sioner of these Provinces has not yet ' 
determined, as io what local committees or local bodies s£sS 
be associated with the Deputy Commissioner for the proper 
administration of Famine Belief. Tie Government*of 
India, cn the recommendation of the Famine Commission, 
have fully recognized tie valuable assistance which can 




sufficient guarantee cf the tare and attention which he is 
supposed to pay to the health, comfort, and convenience of 
the inmates of the institution. 

2i "Wien preparing r.gKters of persons entitled to be 
iwlaiti is 
the ftfiiltr c! TjUapt rriist. 

cither respectable residents 

a st ... - 


hud down, that intelligent and leading men of the district 
should be invited to assist the District Officer in providing 
information and investigating the condition cf the poorer 
classes, and also in superintending the administration cf 



i£*" fe 1 ** av w*‘ ac ^ sufficient to relieve su -h pen.-, ns, 
Vf ,'*?• 8 -iture incurred cn the rriirf cn this class should be 


22. As sco as famine is formally declared in any district, ■ 
or reasonable apprehension cf severe 
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Anticipating tlio difficulties of transport in tho 
rains, the Bakka.lt had combinod to maintain tlio prioe of 
grain at the artificially high rate of R28 a khandi, in spito 
of the fact that they had largo stocks in thoir hands. Tlio 
opening of tho grain shop forced them to lowor their rates 
to a reasonable level. On tho groin shop soiling at tho rate 
22£ rnpees a khandi the market prico fell to B23, and finally 
to fi20 which was . tho fair prico. This was not arrived at 
without a strugglo. The grain shop was boycotted by tho 
banias and the Committee was forcod to purohoso diroot 


from raalgnzars. Grain shops should, Anting famino time, 
bo opened at tho head-quarters of every district or tolisil in 
tho first instance, nnd gradually oxtondod to other important 
places known to possess a sufficiently large number of persons 
of tho labouring class. If opinions of experts nnd other 
persons, who had something to do with the opening nnd 
maintenance of grain-shops in tho country during tho recent 
fnminc, bo collected on tho subject and properly considered, 
I doubtless hope that tho utility of this institution will bo 
fully realised. 


Written answers to the Committion's questions by Assistant Scboeon J. Pbextie, Civil Surgeon, Bhondara. 


Belief-wobkb. 

. *97 and 98. Children below 7 years should not bo oxpoctod 

to work. They should invariably be fod at kitchens, ono of 
these' being attached to each group of five gongs undor tho 
Gang Muharrir. 

In the beginning of operations only one central kitchen 
was established on each work. I found vory few cliildron . 
being fed, and the parents full of objections on the score of 
caste. The children receiving monoy (of tho class under 7 
years) were in most deplorable condition. When oach Gang 
Muharrir had his own kitchen, they were crowded with 
children whose condition became normal in two months. 
The real difficulty had been the great distance between places 
where the gangs bivouac and the control kitchon — often 
miles. 

Nursing mothers should bo allowed a smnll extra monoy 
payment in addition to a little liquid food from tho kitchens 
for their babes, otherwise both suffer, it being tho custom of 
Natives to partly suckle their children to about three years. 
Hospital Assistant to certify that they are actually nursing. 

- Very great supervision is required to prevent fraud. 

103. One day’s rest should be allowed in the week : this 
should be Sunday. On works where this was not allowed, 
the people fell into the most dreadful condition of filth, 
vermin and skin disease. All complained bittorly that they 
had no time to clean themselves and wash olothing. 

118. I would suggest the employment of selected Non- 
Commissioned Officers from the Amy, Europeans having 
more sympathy with distress than ordinary Native officials, 
who cannot divest themselves of caste prejudice. No ordi- 
nary Native has the sense of duty and responsibility for lives 
entrusted to him required in a case of this land. 

124. My experience is that all classes of workers prefer 
daily payments. Complaints of cheating by contractors 
were very frequent after system of daily payments was 
stopped. 

130. Ves. See reply to Questions 97 and 98. If money 
is given, less nutritions food is purchased by the parents and 
the cMldren suffer ; or it is misused by them, the cliildron 
remaining in an emaciated state for long periods. At the 
kitchens the improvement is wonderful. The most constant 
supervision is required to prevent Hand. Only nursing 
mothers to receive a small cash payment, but even in these 
cases their nurslings should not be prevented eating a - little 
at tho kitchens if under 3 years of age. 

Caste rules do not apply to children nnder 6 or 7 years. 

Hutting. 

In malting a road the people are spread out for several 
miles on either sido of the central camp. I consider that 
much hardship and exposure would have been prevented by 
provision of hutting on each section instead of only at the 
central camp. 

WiTEB-SrPPLT. 

The main sources should be nnder guard day and night. 
During the hot weather a certain amount per head should 
be supplied to workers on the line of road. 

POOB -HOUSES. 

172. The highest population of poor-houses in this district 
was 977 during August. The number fluctuated between 
827 and the maximum from 13th March to 25th September. 
Average for the whole year 737. 

178. Tho lower Hindu castes, “Gowarra,” “Injliewar,’’ 


•■Mnror,” "Pownr,” “ICoshtis,” "Lodhis,” “nnlbas,". 
Kalars,” also Goods and tho lowest class “ Mahars." 

174. There was very great objection. No amount of . 
pressure could have induced thorn. The mere fact of eating 
food cooked by tho poor-house stair, although these were 
Brahmins, placed its inmates ont of caste. In exceptional 1 
cases where persons suffering from starvation refused to enter- 
the poor-house, they were supplied with dry food nnd allowed 
to cook for themselves ns long ns thoy were ablo to do so. 

■ 176. My experience was in Madras 1877-78. I think 
that tho people hero wero much inoro roluetant to ncoept 
pnor-lionso relief. This may bo due to longer duration and 
greater severity of tho Madras famine, to larger number of 
tho lowest castes in thnt Presidency, and in some meosnro. to 
nnusnaliy strict caste rnlos of tho Iowor Hindu classes in 
these Provinces. 

176. Tho monthly death-rate nt all poor-houses through- 
out tho year was at the rate of 17T1 per cent, of average 
strength. Dnring tho five months May to September tho 
nverngo was 21 per cent. The highest nt any poor-liouso up - 
to end of September was 38 per cent. After September 
village relief was moro extended, only persons unfit to travel "- 
to their villages being retained in poor-houses. The mortal- 
ity among these, nt one poor-liouBe (Gondin), roso to 53 and 
54 per cent, of strength in October and November. Tho 
increoso of mortality Horn May to September was due partly 
to increasing distress, stricter application of tho rules on 
relief-works, nnd also unfavourable climatic conditions. - 
During the rainB tho people were much exposed, and, being 
insufficiently clad, snffered greatly. 

177. For the first few months of tho famine the poor- 
houses contained quito 40 per cont. of persons belonging, to 
tho Balagliat District. Not moro than half a dozen indivi- 
duals belonged to Native States, with n small number Horn 
Bnipnr and Seoni districts. 

178. "Whole families came from tho Balagliat District, bnt 
in Bhandara poor-house inmates wero chiefly the aged, 
infirm, beggnra, orphans, distant relatives that their families 
could not support os heretofore, with a number of “Koslitis" 
(weavers) who were unfit to do road work. Tlio physical 
condition of these people was as bad as I have seen in the 
Madras famine. 

179. Up to September, only inmates fit for relief works 
wero drafted from the poor-houses regularly. After this 
persons permanently infirm or unlikely to be soon fit for 
work were returned to their villages and placod on tlio" 
village relief list. 

180. If it be taken into consideration that all inmates are 
more or less reduced by starvation, it must be admitted that 
the ration allowed is insufficient for them to speedily recover. 

In poor-houses of this district it was found necessary to 
allow an early morning meal in addition to that laid down 
in the Famine Code, consisting of two ounces gram flour with 
a small quantity of “gur” or salt rondo into gruel. The 
amount of oil had to be raised to half ounce per adult daily. 
Salt increased also to half ounce. Vegetables to two onnecs. 
When vegetables were not procurable, curdlod milk “dahi” 
was issued instead. When this proved insufficient, meat, 
two ounces, was issued every second day at tho expenso of tho 
Charitable Fund. The amount of spices was found 
altogether inadequate and had to be increased. - , 

In addition to tho above, the grain used had to he variod 
regularly, as it was found that tho weakly population wearied 
of the monotonous food supplied. 

All persons whoso condition was considered bad were ad- 
mitted to hospital and placed on special diet. - Thoso very 
ill, suffering from bowel disease, received only liqnid food— 
hot sago and milk, with strong soup — alternately every three 


* The numbers refer to the question, drown up bj tho Vommieston, 
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XS3. An endeavour was maCe, bat it -was only foand 
■dosejIs to get some earthwork' dene in its way of raising 
£oors of sheds, filling cp hollows and digging ^drains in the 
pcor-house. During the rains it was not found pesible^ to 
get snv work dons beycui cutting drains and repairing 
enclosure -walk- TTirh ruhre relief freely given, the persons 
in poor-houses am msifs and strays in extremely bad condi- 
tion not £t for any work. 

154. Ccmnulsirn ms used to keep people in bad condition 
in tie peer-bans?, bat escapes were numerous. 

155. For reasons stated under questions 97, 9S ana ISO, 
rm-werKng children should always be supplied with cooked 
feed. Adcli non-working dependants generally refuse 
cooked feed for caste reasons. 

220. Eetnmed to the nearest relative -silling to support 
them. In fids district 300 bare been so distributed without 
diSmirv. A -warder has been sent with each child to tfce 
villase 3nd personally made him over to relatives. F aili n g 
relatives, and for those too youn a io give anyinforrea- 
tirn abort themselves (a very small number) they shonld 
be placed with respectable “mriguzars ” as Government 
warns and maintained by the State, ccrii able to snpport 
themselves, cr in the case or girls suitably married. Every 
child knows its caste, and it world be an easy matter to 
place it hi n village with its caste fellows. District oS ri a l s 
to ware enquiries as to its care and well-being. 

dlontirm- DXrziss tes rjjrrss pesjod. 

245. The ratio of deaths per thoosandof population in 
this district daring the period IS? I — 95 was 31/94. Daring 
1S93 it was Sd'64 and in 1S97 rose to 60"7S. 

249. It was not cntil the closing months of 1S95 that 
mortality was ' barren ret by s-arrity. Daring 1S97 priva- 
tion was directly or indirectly the main, cause of rise in 
death-rate. 

251. As a general role the deductions are correct. Bnt 
in this district the high death-rate of 1S95 was dne mainly 
to a severe epidemic of indaenza in the early months, cansing 
between two and three thousand deaths. 

232. Oniy so far as scanty sadjFou! water-snpp’y is likely 
io favoar the spread of cholera. The nember of daiths from 
cholera daring the mon t hs of IS96 in-which marine oxnrred 
was very few." 

253. Owing to careliableres of meal registration agency, 
dates fen cbo’eta are very often reported as aiarrhaca- 
Aiiowiag for this, there was still a great increase of deaths 
from c-cwel-complainis beginning in September 1595 and 

f lining its maximum. in September 1597. I have no 
cast that these anecthtos were predated in great measore 
by insumrimi and unwholesome feed. 

2-34. The defects foond in diet scale laid down for pcor- 
henses have been menricnel in reply to question ISO. 
Similar changes bat to be ordered in children's kitchens 
-attached to famine relief -weeks in this district. 

255- After care in! veridcaticn by the police, the nnmber 
c£ deaths directly dee to starvation in this district was verv 
small. 

Taking the mean c£ decennium 1556 — 95 as a basis, the 
excess mrrta'icy of the famine period (attribntabie indirectly 
to privation) in this district a no rats to ahoat 25,002, after 
excitron of deaths dne to cholera. 

In this district the vital statistics showed that mortality 
was prcr-crricnately greater from the age of 5 years. Under 
this age, «>- infant' mertabty, particularly under 1 year, 
fe- to nearly half the_ propertied c£ previoos fve years. 
The hig" eu propertitrs of mortality daring the famine period 
was oncer tie age groats S'j to CO years. 

The percentages of mcrralitT for each are g r oan in vital 
-statistics are shewn below re— 
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The foregoing figures show ibst inales suffered more than 
females, and that the deaths among them were most numer- 
ous daring the years of working life. 

The above conclusions are deduced from, the proportion 
each sex and age hears to the total nnmber of deaths daring 
the fa min e period. Act ually the increase was (great oncer 
every head. 

It is not my experience, that parents abandoned their 
children to any great extent in this district. The inmates of 
the orphanages were quite 90 per cent, withoot both parents, 
these haring died in poor-houses cr on relief works. 

I am not able to state that parents under pressore or want 
neglected their children. I believe that whatever food was 
available was often given to the children in preference to 
themselves. 

257. I do not consider that the. mortality that occurred 
was to any extent dne to insanitary conditions in relief 
camps and poor-houses. 

I have recommended that the hotting accommodation 
provided on relief-works shonld not be massed in one centra! 
camp for each different work, hot distributed over the 
sections. I wonld also recommend that the sheds be covered 
with cheap tiles instead of thatch, as this latter is never 
properly water-tight, and the misery as well 23 danger of 
people haring to at in wet .clothing ail night is very 
great. 

Every prarticable precaniioa was taken to provide and 
protect against contamination pare water- su p p lies for relief 
camps and poor-houses. 

23S. The supply of medicines and medical comforts for 
sick was ample. 

The state of medical subordinates was not sofScient to 
allow- a Hospital Assistant to each work. 

Two Hospital Assistants should he posted , to each relief- 
work with 5,00-2 persons, one for camp hospitals^ the other 
to supervise sanitary arrangements, attend to rick along 
the line, inspect workers daily and supervise children's 
kitchens. 

The Civil Surgeon of each district should have an Assistant 
for inspection duties- An Assistant Surgeon should he 
pasted to every Famine Hospital with TOO rick in addition 
to Hospital Assistants. 

259. In the Bhandara District between 1S71 and 1S91 
the population has increased by 175,037. 

250. The birth-rate for years 1573 — 37 averages 44-94 per 
niff?. From ISS- — 95 it equals 33*47 or a decrease of 
627 per tr.iVe for the last ten years. 

The death-rate for 10 years, period 1S76 — S3, was 3237, 
and for 10 years from 1S35 — 95, 31"25 per ai lit. 

251. The average increase of population per cent, per 
a nnum between 1571 and 1391 amounts to T57 each 
year. 

273. Eire a'mesi entirelv eked out hv Targe quantities 
of “dha T ," “lakh,” “Lskhori” and peas. Heat and £sh 
whenever procurable; also reptiles and earthworms of 
different kinds. 

274. Thrice drily, gruel in the early morning, rice and 
chal at 11 am. and tte same at S PJ£. Jungle produce 
and wild fruirs are largely used, when procurable “mahua,” 
mangoes, plums, etc, etc. 

275. Tamarind seeds largely used with “mahua” in 
famines. 

27S. Eire with a Ifctle wheat, the latter only in poor- 
houses. 

279. In peer-houses three meals were given daily. In the 
morning gruel, ai 1 1 a. sc. rice, dual and spices, etc, the 
same a; 5 ?.«. The additions and alterations made in 
famines -ale fer peer-houses have been mentioned ia reniy 
to Quesricn J£0. 

250. The people complained of the mcnctcncns character 
cf the diet, and as they were ah in verv weak health with 
symptoms cf scurvy, the food was slightly varied from time 
to time. 

251. The prism scale is more libera! ia every way. 
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not of resistance, but of rocovory. This power of recovery 
is entirely due to the distribution of seed-gram, monetf 
for the purchase of sced^gratn and takavv loans* Jt this 
were done at all times of scaroity no vory sovoro faunno noed 
be feared in tbo future; This, nftor the childrens soup 
kitchens, I take to bo tho most successful measure adoptod. 
If this polioy of giving seed-grain, otc., had only boon freely 
adopted in 1896, tho famino of 1897 would have only just 
risen -abovo a scaroity. Enclosed aro somo statistics that 
may perhaps prove of intorcst. Thoy refer only to Morplm, 
and aro exclusive of tho oqual amount of roliof given at 


Patwara. 

I shall be vory happy to giro any furtbor information 
at any time. 

[ P. S.— Grain for food was imported by mo to Marpha 
from Pondra road, 75 miles distant, on bullocks, and from 
Mnngeli, 120 miles distant, on bullocks, and sold to tuo 
peeple round about. — B. D. P.] 

Belief contres at Marpha and in connection with Marpha 
in connection with the C. M. S. Gond Mission. 

The total number of persons relieved by gifts of food, etc. 
during the 12 months of 1897 • 
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... 

1 42,957 

■Women . 

41,578 

22 229 

... 

... 

2,730 


116,807 

Children , 

60.925 

25.287 

9,832 

9,741 

4,732 

1 119,250 

1 

Tons . 

141,911 

67.015 

9.832 

9.744 

2,730 

4,732| £20,021 


■ - Grind Total . 220,021. 

The above statistics are exclusive of tho equal amount of 
.rolief given at Patpara. 


Demi-official front Ef.v. E. D. Price, to the Secretary’ 
Indian Famine Commission, dated Marpha, Maitdla • 
Central Provinces, the 22nd March 1898. 


You will oro this have rocoivod tho roport I sent to you 
regarding tho famine in this district. 

On looking ovor tho figures I worked out referring to tho 
doath-ratos of July, August and Soptomhor of last year, I 
find I had not noticed that tho doath-mto was 1,000 per 
annum, so that my figures aro too much (I am glad to say) 
hy a ranltiplo of <1. 

The death-rates were : — 


July. 

August. 

Soptompcr. 

Total. 

197-27 

199-89 

130-14 

636-3 

Avorago — 

37-19 

43-84 

4509 

128-13 


Total death will then be, I think, for tlioso threo months 

O'lQ.OfQ 

630-3 X ri- X ' ^ - ^ -=16,1 6G-6M, not G0GG8-38. 
Avorago — 1 2 

123-12 X =3623-2336. 

DifEoronce — 

11643-30-1, not 46101-34. 

■ I hope tho figures previously sont havo not mislod yon. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. E. H. 

ZT. A.— Departures ebom the teinoiplbs op the Central 
s. Provinces Famine Code which have occubebd 

IN the Chhindwaba distbict during the BECENT 
Famine. 

1. The measures of State rolief employed in the district 
may he summarised as follows : — 

(a) Belief works (i) Under the Publio "Works 
Department. 

(11) Under Civil Officers. 

(i) Gratuitous relief (i) House-to-house relief. 

(ii) Kitchens for children. 

(iii) Kitchens on relief-works. 

(iv) Kitchens at police posts. 

(v) Centres of relief. 

(c) Poor-houses. 

2. Belief-works were conducted, (1) on the task-work 
system, (2) on the system of piece-work ithrough contraotoiB. 

(a) The former differed only in detail from the system 
described in Chapter VI of the Famino Code. 

The rules followed were those laid down in 
Public "WorkB Department, G. O. No. 498, 
dated 6th December 1896, and have been 
fully described in Mr. Higham’s Note on 
relief-works in the Central Provinces. Sub- 
ject to certain simplifications they were 
observed on works in charge of Civil Officers 
as well as on those under tho charge of the 
Publio Works Department. 

(6) The system of piece-works under contractors was 
not a Code measuro. It was introduced in 
one charge only in the end of May, and was 
under the conditions prescribed in Publio 
Works Department, G. 0. No. 356— 357-A,, 
dated 16th May 1897. The work consisted 
of spreading and consolidating road metal. 
Soyoral contractors were employed who were 
paid according to tho outturn of work done at 
fixed rates, subordinate rates being settled at 
which the contractors agreed to pay the 
labourers in their omploy. The measure was 
not a success. The supervision of tho contrac- 
tors and their servants was very unpopular 


BtvES, Deputy Commissioner, Chhindwara. 

with tho Gonds nnd Korkus, and nenrly all 
theso nboriginos dcsorted tho work at once nnd 
for good. It was found impossiblo to entirely 
substitute piccc-work for ■ task-work, owing to 
theprescnco on tbo works of many persons 
whom tho contractors could not profitably 
employ, nnd for this ronson ns well ns in tho 
intorcsts of sanitation and general supervision, 
tho ordinnry famine staff was not appreciably 
reduced, nnd tliero was little saving in estab- 
lishment. Finally, tho contractors proved 
unable to make paymonts according to resnlts 
to tho large nnmbor of labourers in tlioir 
omploy, and various abusos crept in wliioh led 
to tho systom being abolished in favour of 
task-work in August. 

3. Gratuitous relief. — (a) Hons9-to-houso roliof was 
distributed through the mukaddam as prescribed by section 
37 (3) of the Famine Code. Tho doles were made in cash" ; 
accounts were kept by tho Cirolo Inspector nnd not by tho 
Patwnri, as laid down in paragraph 27 of tho Codo. The 
patwari’s duties were limited to tho supervision of tho work 
of the mukaddams of his circle. 

3 (b) Children's kitchens were started in all tho 
largo villages and towns of tho Sansar tahsil 
when distress declared itself in that tract. The 
ohildron of neighbouring villages could not bo 
induced to attond them, and their offcotivo- 
ness was limited to tho village within which 
thoy were startod. It wns not found possiblo 
to assign each village a radius, os contemplated 
by section 97 of the Code, and to withdraw 
cash doles on the houso-to-houso systom in the 
cose of children of the adjacent villages. The 
measure was a supplement to, rnthor than a 
substitute for, the ordinary rolief in cash. 
Owing to tho failure of tho kitchens to nttraot . 
children of other villagos the numbors relieved 
at each kitchen wore comparatively small, and 
the organisation was much simpler than that 
described in Appendix V to tho Codo. Tho 
agency employed was ns a rulo tho headman 
of the villago assisted by the schoolmaster. 
Homeless waifs were not brought to these 
kitchens, os proscribed by section 99 of the 
Codo, bnt wore forwarded by the police to tho 
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when the rains had sst in and climatic conditions were un- 
healthy the weaker onessurcumbed to the attacks of disease. 

I am inclined to think that -the remedy for thb state of 
things lies with the peop'e themselves. A very large portion 
of the distressed area was within 10 miles of one relief 
work or another, and no part was more than 2 J miles from a 
relief work. I question therefore whetboT multiplying the 
works in exisien re would hare been attended by any results 
commensurate with the increased expenditure. Tne gratui- 
tous relief in the larger portion of the distressed area (that 
is to say the 1,600 square miles forming the jagliirs) required 
a special organization, which has already been described. I 
have no reason to believe that this was inadequate, in that 
there were any causes other than the initial shyness of the 
people wiiich diminished its efSrieney. It was self-acting in 
so far that any who felt the need of relief were able to 
obtain it without the intervention of an inspo. ting officer, 
who might or might not be diligent, rand it was discriminat- 
ing bemuse the recipients were perpetually under observ- 
ation and could be transferred, when their condition allowed 
it, to relief works. In these two respects it was preferable 
to village relief, and could be applied to those who were only 
temporarily unfit for labour. Tne reluctance of the people 
to make use of it ceased when they found that caste pre- 


the relief would have been defeated. Much difficulty was • 
experienced in inducing persons who had passed throngh 
poor-houses to take to work when they had recovered strength, 
and it is only by the exer.-iscof authority that they c raid 
bo prevented from hanging about the headquarters of the 
poor-house and seeking read mission. In the case of house- 
to-house relief the attention of the supervising offi -era is so 
much divided between the different villages under their 
charge, that I am certain the system would have failed, and 
that relief would have been given to a number of undeserv- 
ing paupers. All Government forests, except these closed 
for protection against fire, were thrown open in Jannaiy for 
the collection of grass, fuel and jnng’e fruits. The concession 
as regards grass and fuel was only of value in the neighbour: 
hood of large towns. The most "important jungle products 
■were moliwa flowers, and the fruit of the Aehor tree. Both 
these trees are extremely common in every part of the district 
and the crops were good. M oh wan 1 one was estimated by the 
people themselves os two months' food supply in the more 
jungly villages, and the subsistence afforded by this crop 
rendered gratuitous relief less necessary than it would other- 
wise have been. As an exclusive article of diet, however, it 
is unwholesome, and, though nourishing, indn.-es diarrhan. 
It should be dried and pounded and mixed with 'a certain 
amount of ordinary flour to give it “ body”. The gathering 


indices were respe -ted, and that there were no restrictions as amount of ordi .. . - - - 

toreslden-e. Tne highest incidence of t..ose relieved on the ofthe mofmu^rop in Mar:h and April is not tkere.ore a 
total population of tire area to which it was applied was 4r7 reason for contrafcrin^ relief works. People should he en- 


per cent, in October, and the increase and decrease in the 
numberswas gradual and not subject to sudden fluctuations. 

Gratuitous relief on the house-to-house system was con- 
fined to the kha’sa portion of the distressed area, and, until 
the month of July, was restricted to the permanently incapa- 
citated, who h.3d"no relatives to support them. In July 
orders were issued extending this form of relief to the whole 
district, as it was found that the high prices were mating 
themsc-lves felt, and these who were temporarily unfitted for 
employment owing to physical weakness were brought on 
the relief registers. ’1 he numbers relieved rose rapidly in 
September owing to the appearance of distress in the Sausar 
taksil where the harvests are later than elsewhere, and the 
limit was reached in October when over 10,000 were an receipt 
of relief. 

The staff employed consisted of the Patwaris of the district 
and eleven Circle Inspectors, each of whom had about 120 
vil'ages under Ids charge. Supervision and control were 
exercised by the Tafcsildars and other superior officers on 
tour, and the selertion of people for gratuitous relief appears 
to have been made with discretion. Xo case either came 
under my personal notice or was reported to me in which 
the funds allotted had been grossly misapplied. The people 
showed no anxiety to be placed on relief unless circumstances 
actually required it. On the contrary, the £a-t of being 
classed as a pauper carried with it a certain amount of dis- 
grace in t' e eyes of the community, and many instances 
o -enrred of people voluntarily taking their names oft the 
relief lists as soon as their circumstances improved. Onlv 
two casts have been proved in which the local panvari made 
dis’ onest deductions from the doles intended for the recipients 
of relief. As soon as relief began 1 " 


for contratftingrelief works. 

eouraged to store the mSbwaJIower collected and to nse it to 
supplement and e.-onaaise the xkaine wage. Many workers 
did this, and at the beginning of tl e rains had saved enough 
with the assistance of what mohwa w as left ia stock to 
support themselves in their houses while they attended to 
their fields. 

Knpees 27,245 from Government funds and R64.7SS from 
the District Charitable Grant were advanced in small 
amounts to cultivators for seed grain or bnllo-ks. More 
than S,000 cultivators were benefited by these grants. _ The 
distribution of the money was confined to the areas originally 
recognized as distressed, as in other parts only the labouring 
classes and not cultivators Were afle -ted. Inquiries made 
subsequently show that the recipients of the grants as a rule 
devoted the money to the purpose for which it was intended, 
and the good done by this -timely distribution cannot be 
over-estimated. In some localities it won’d have been quite 
impassible for the cultivators to procure seed if they had not 
been thus asrsted, and the scarcity wonld have been indefi- 
nitely prolonged. 

C. — Adttce as to the ueaseees jxd iiethods op 

WOEEISA WHICH SEEK UKEET TO PEOVE HOST 
EFFECTIVE IS FETCH E. 

The monthly reports now submitted by Bevenne Inspectors, 
if full and accurate, appear to furnish all the information 
that a District Officer requires to enable him to judge if 
famine is imminent or probable. In this district the kharif 
harvest is that which produces the crops on which the poor 
classes depend, the whea-crop being grown chiefly for export 
purposes- A failure of the kharif crop reducing the general 



misipplying the funds, while the local patwari not being 
con -erntd with the distribution could be trusted to report 
any malversation of the money. The increase in the death- 
rate at the close of the rains suggests the question whether 
tt w<mld not have been better to introduce house-to-house 
relief as a means of succour to those wLo were temporarily 
incapacitated for work earlier in the vear. It is to be noted 
that, in August, September and October, when the death- 
rate was unusually high, the scarcity of food in the distressed 
area had, to a certain extent, ceased owing to the kharif 
harvest, and that the mortality was probably due not «o 
much to the existing privation, but was the result of past 
hardships mdergoue earlier in the year. I doubt very 


having occurred preparations should in my opinion be made 
for starting relief measures. The back-bone of these should 
be a programme of relief works sufficiently numerous to 
bring employment within 12 miles of any part of the 
affected, area. There is scope enough for road -construction 
and maintenance in the district for such a programme to bo 
possible, except in regard to a few small jungly localities for 
which minor works, if necessary, could be devised and placed 
in charge of civil officers. 

All these works should not of course be opened at once. 
"Work should be started in the areas where distress appears 
meet severe and the programme -developed as necessities 


much, fiewever, whether the advantag^Twhich would have presence of labonrers fix>m any locality in . aiy 

resulted from the extension of gratuitous relief outweigh the ? nmDels 


emotions to the «heme. At the time that relief works 
were opened the numbers of persons unfitted for labour bv 
pnvution were very few indeed, and house-to-house relief 
would have been a eonression to those who from avetwon 
b3? . k r.’uef works which 
i ^ have a demoralising effect on the 

DW.ng population I believe that the eflect of ™ch “ 
who*nref W0 ¥ ve ^-, n t0 creaM a large class of paupere 
***“«»■« in pcor physical rendition 
^ relief, to doing an honest davWk 

o a fair wage, and taat in this way the object of extendin'- 


on a work more than 12 miles distant from their 
homes, ana physical deterioration of the population noticed 
by .inspecting officers would be reasons for either opening a 
relief work at once in that locality, or if doubt existed as 
to the existence or degree of the distress, a test-work 
as contemplated by section 13 of the Provincial famine 
Code. The work should be on the task-work system as 
being mesfc suited to the character of the people and pay- 
ments should be made daily as far as possible. Wlien 
■payments are made twice "a week the workers buy on 
credit, and a percentage of the famine wage g< es into the 
porkets of the bansas on account of inter, st and is 
'therefore wasted. 
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men, and continued during Juno, July, and August, and 
\m then abolished. As already noted, it was a comploto 
failure. 

• Piece-work .under the direct supervision of tlio Public 
Works Department was introduced on another work without 
authority and continued for a week only. At tho end of 
that time I visited the work, nearly all tho workers woro 
Gonds and I found them all firmly convinced that they had 
been defrauded of their pay and quite at tho mercy of tho 
■ disbursing officer and mate of tho gang, because they woro 
unable to understand the calculations of payment according 
to measurements. 1 endeavoured to check tho paymonts 
but was unablo do so, as tho workers tliomsolvos could not 
tell me what they had received. It is not perhaps gonornlly 
realised that many Gonds cannot count. in thoir minds 
beyond five. It is evident that, undorthe piece-work system, 
where at intervals of three days or so varying number of 
copper coins are paid to workers who are quite unablo oither 
to understand the principle of payment or to retain a 
recollection of the sums paid, the opportunities for fraud 
on the part of the paying staff aro many. • 

Piece-work had such a very short existence in this district 
that, beyond quoting the above example as indicating that 
the system is too advanced for the labourers who liave to be 
dealt with in this locality, and that task work was wisely 
adhered to, I have no remarks to make. 

The classification adopted by ' the Horbudda Division 
Conference held on the 18th ultimo, the proceedings of 
which have been published under letter Ho. 30-C from tho 
Commissioner, Hevbudda Division, to the Chief Secretary in 
the Eevenue Department, seems to me the most practical 
that can be made. 

95.— I would adopt the following scale of wages : — 

Men. Women. 

Diggers (and stone breakers) 19 ehataks 17 chataks. 

Carriers ’ . . . . 14 „ 14' „ 

Infirm gang • , . 14 „ 14 

a 

Children 7 to 12 . . . 10 „ 10 „ 


instance I would montion a gang who completed 99 per 
cent, of tho work sot them during a fortnight, but woro 
novcrtholoss fined down to tho minimum wago on no loss 
than 7 days. Such practice**, which only servo to discourago 
tho workers, woro only possible under tho. systom by which 
all tho diggors of a gang wero fined indiscriminately. . 

101. — My -exporlonco of tho minimum wago is that- 
it affords a baro subsistence on which a man who docs -not 
work may recover condition gradually, and on which a man 
doing light work may keop his condition. Attempts to 
exact hard work or tasks on tho minimum wage have tho 
effect Booncr or lator of roduoing tho men so troatod to tho 
infirm gang. 

102. — Excess work done by o gang should bo sot off 
against subsequent short work. I would not recommond 
any addition being made to the normal wago. Tho method 
of avoiding tho difficulty on aooonnt of Sunday wago has 
already boon discusselin thoanawor to question 95. 

IV. — Relations of Civil and P. W. D. Offioebb. 

114 . — Works should, as far ns possible, bo under tho 
Public Works Department. * It should not be necessary to 
liavo works undor civil officers except where, for special 
reasons, sncli as tho completion or amendment of a survoy, 
difficulty may bo found in starting works under tho Public 
Works Department. Work* under civil officors should be 
small and Bimplo in thoir naturo. 

116 . — It scorns difficult to improve on tlio definition 
-of the relations botweon Civil and Public Works Depart- 
ment , officers, contained in section 130 of tho Famine 
Code. Any attempt to dofino “ spheres of influence ” and 
divide responsibility would be' undesirable. Ho famine has 
ever been managed with absolute success in all its details, 
and a division of authority nnd responsibility would be 
certain to load to mutual recrimination. 

VI A. — Intebferknge with the supply of laboue to 

PBIVATE EMPLOYEES. 


Subject to the conditions (1) that an addition of -Jth 
should be made for every working day on account of the 
Sunday wage, (2) that children under 12 should be sent to 
the kitchen and treated as dependents when they show signs 
of emaciation. All children under 7 years should be so 
treated. 

99 . — In the past famine fining has been the only 
penalty for short work, and I know of no other way 
of punishing the labourers for laziness. The proposal to 
send recalcitrant workers to a poor-house savours of illega- 
lity, and is fax too cumbrous to be of use in practice. I do 
not, however, approve of the system of fining the whole 
number of diggers in a gang regularly, when work is short, 
down to the minimum wage. I consider that if adhered to 
strictly, it produces the reverse effect to what is aimed at. 
The hard working members of the gang are discouraged and 
find out sooner or later that the easiest plan is to do no more 
work than they con help and take the minimum wage. My 
experience has been that, where gangs consistently failed to 
work up to tho task, the staff have been ns much to blame as 
the workers, and nice versd ; that where the officer -in- charge 
and his subordinates have taken a keen personal interest in 
the work, full tasks have been exacted and fines have hardly 
ever been required. A lazy sub-overseer, on the other hand, 
is almost certain to use the incentive that fining has on the 
workers as an excuse for neglecting the duties of supervision. 
Ho may even, as once occurred to my knowledge, have the 
gang sheets sent to his house and impose the fines without 
visiting the work for a week. 

To remedy these defects I would make frequent fine on 
any work the subject of inquiry, and I would judge the 
outturn of a work by its incidence on the actual cost plus 
tho fines imposed. At the same time I would empower the 
officcr-in-chargo (not tho suh-ovorscor) to fine below the 
minimum wage to any extont, provided that fines should be 
imposed on the individual and not on the gang. Finos 
should be imposed on diggers only, and the gang should be 
made to seloct from their numbers tho members at fault. 
Ordinarily speaking, not more than 1< ■ per cent, of the 
diggers of a gang would require to be finod. I beliovo that, 
if tliia system of fining wero adopted with discretion, the 
outturn of task-work gangs would seldom he less than the 
task set, and that it would no longer be possibl© to object to 
tho system on tho ground of unnecessary expense. 

Under the system followed last year fines were frequently 
imposed, not with a view to correcting tlio laziness of tlio 
workers, out m order to cheapen tho rates. As an extreme 


133—139 . — *1 received no complaints which were well 
founded. In October some mnlguzars complained that they 
could not obtain agricultural labourers, but on inquiry 
I found that the wages offered wero not sufficient to support 
life at the prices then ruling. 

I. — Mobtalitt. 

• 248 . — The mortality of the last two years is compared 
with the average for the period 1891 — 95 in tho appended 
table : — 



1891-95 

1890. 

1897, 


average. 

No. 

Difference, 

No. 

Difference. 

Total deaths • • • 

11.635 

15,216 

+3,680 

17,015 

+59.80 

Annual death-rate • . 

8,427 

4,262 

+855 

6,i58 

-t-i.Vii 

Cholera . • 

381 

1.128 

+744 

1,612 

+ 1,228 

Diarrhoea and dysentery 

657 

863 

+300 

1,840, 

+ 1,233 

Fever .... 

7,097 

8.739 

+1,642 

9,354 

+2,207 

Other canses • 

3,337 

3,954 

+017 

4,131 

+ 1,094 


It may be noted that the average for the last 5 years is a 
good standard for comparison, as it differs very slightly from 
the average mortality since 1881. 

248 . — To estimate with any pretensions to accuracy 
the toal number of deaths, directly or indirectly due to 
privation, is manifestly impossible, but some rough deduc- 
tions can be drawn in the light of the following con- 
siderations : — 

(1) The connection between cholera and scarcity in each 

year is very remote. The disease was in each 
case imported from Sconi and was spread by 
personal, intercourse. Famine labourers were 
not specially subject to its attacks. 

(2) Similarly, it is. very doubtful if tho increase in 

fever deaths in 1896 was in any way attribut- 
able to privation. Of the total excess of 1,642 
deaths, over 1,300 occurred in the first half of 
tho yoar before distress had begun, and the 
mortality from fever from the 1st July to 
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sis 

inadequate to keep a proper eonlTol in Fublic 
Works Department work. 

(g) The system of not rerordinj; the names of relief 

* woi’Lirs made it difficult to arrive nt the truth 

of tho complaints that wore made of non-pay- 
ment nnd unauthorised dismissals of relief 
workers nnder the Public Works Department. 

(h) Ono kitchen was opened in connection with each 

Public Works Department work in Baloda 
charge, nnd tho workers wore spread over n dis- 
tance of 3 to 6 miles. The dependents of sotna 
workers therefore were unable to take advantage 
of tho kitchens. I think cash allowances should 
be given to tho dependents of those persons who 
■work moro thnn n mile nway from the kitchens, 
section 77. 

(0 Sub-Divisional Civil Belief Officers were unnblo to 
comply with tho Account Utiles ns tlieir stall 
was so inadequate and nn trained. 

3. My charge during this Into fnmino operation consisted 
of two Heroine Inspe -tors’ circles, one being in tho ltnipur 
and the other in the Simga Tahsil. This part of the district 
was one of the most severely affected tracts in liaipur. The 
reason being— 

(1) A large number of ma’guzars being absentee 

landlords. 

(2) The majority of tenants being Sntnami Cliamare. 

(3) Uice crop being the mainstay of the people, tlicro 

being very little rabi. 

Although tho crop of 1895 was a failnre, the promising 
crop of lt>96 till August enabled the officials to make the 
malgnzars and mahajans to advance grain to their poorer 
neighbours. But as soon ns it became known that the cron of 
1896 was ruined by the sudden cessation of rains, the malgu- 
zars and mahajans ceas'-d to advance grain to tlieir neigh- 
bours, and tbc condition of tlie poorer classes became des. 
perate, and it became apparent that a famine was nt our door. 
At tbc end of August 1 n 96 a poor-house was started at 
Baloda by private subs-ription, and in September a test work 
was started on tbc Polari-Amera Boad. These measures 
proved the existence of a famine, and in October 1S9G 
different measures of relief began to be organized and under- 
taken. 

. 4. As soon as the lo-al works mere fairly started in March 
1897, the majority of the people who had left tlieir villages 
Tetnrned to their homes, where they were emp'oyed on local 
-works in their own or neighbouring villages.' Special and 
-rigorous measures were taken to enable tbc tenants to sow 
their lands and to enable them to perform agricultural opera- 
tions. Our efforts were so far successful that more than 
SO- 12-0 area was sown, and, thanks to the timely rains, the 
produce was above the average. As a result of this in 1S97 
the Public Works Department works and the poor-liouse at 
Baloda were deserted, and the contractors began to eomp'ain 
for want of labourers for their works. This is, I think, a 
proof of the success of onr measurers for tlie relief of dis- 
tress. I regret I have not got figures of vital satistics as I 
am on leave, but I know from my personal experience that 
thousands of lives were saved by the relief measures under- 
taken by Government, and the suffering of the people was 
greatly reduced. 

A number of deaths at Baloda and Lown were no doubt 
due to a certain extent to the famine, but a large proportion 
of these deaths were of persons who were attracted to Baloda 
owing to the existence of the poor-house and relief works 
from the earliest stages of the famine. 

5. A sum of BIO, 922 was spent on the poor-house at 
Baloda and 5,806 persons passed through the poor-house : ns 
I have already said, being for away from Baipur on leave, 
I am unable to quote figures to support my statement, 
hut a reference to figures in office in Baipur will show that 
relief measures in Baloda charge were as economical as could 
hs expected under the circumstances. 

_ 3. The following measures of conducting relief opera* 
*io as appear to ho simple and economical, and I think are 


likely to give the best result* both a* regards the saving of 
life nnd the relief of distns* : — 

(a) All small lo-al works sl-.ou’d lie carried on through 
the ngeii -y. of li.a’guzniu cadet* d hy a Committee 
of rispcclnhh- men of the village. If m-eisviry, 
provisions may he made in tin* Eamhardari and 
Mukaddnm Utiles to enfor-e this duty. Jf nrrrs- 
saty, the malgnzars may he permitted to employ 
mates and mnlmrrir*. Su--n works ns may he 
useful to the village people, such us excavation of 
new tanks nnd tart nnd improvement of old 
tanks and tart (water channels), may be under- 
taken. In villages where no sn.-li works can he 
undertaken, making of embankments to fields 
may ho taken in hand. 

(5) The malgnzars nnd mnkkad.atns of villages may lie 
required to form a small charitable Committee 
for their villages. Tlie inn'giiznrs, mukk.adam, 
patwnri nnd n few respectable tenants and other 
residents of the village may make its members. 
Tlie Committee may lie p. emitted to raise money 
nnd grain snbs-riptions ns may he convenient, 
nnd they may spend the same on rlinrilablo 
objects according to the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. Tlie lit venne Insp.vtr,rs may examine 
the a'-count* of these Committed once a year. 
The Pat war i nnd Mukaddnm Units may he made 
to include provisions to this effect. In times of 
distress and famine Government will make 
grants of money to these Committers according 
to the size and importance of each village, with 
instructions ns to how the money is to be used. 
Tlie ma'guzars will he held responsible for keep- 
ing the villages together. 1 he organisation nnd 
working of such a Committee during ordinary 
times will enable the Government to se-ure the 
services of a trained agon*-}- for work during a 
famine. 

(e) The present charges of Bcvcnne Inspectors consisting 
of ahont 150 villages nrc too large. I think at 
tho timr of famine no Bevcnue Inspectors should 
have more thnn 60 villages. 

(rf) It would bo very convenient for famine administra- 
tion, nnd probably for other purposes also, if the 
roliee Station-house and Ont-post Circles corre- 
sponded with Bcvennc Inspectors' Circles. 

7. (n) Civil officers deputed to work nnder the Public 
Works Department ns Offieers-in-el urge should 
nlways ho Government officials holding perma- 
nent appointments, nnd some arrangements 
should be made to enable tho Deputy Commis- 
sioner to have his orders carried out p'romptly by 
the Public Works Department. 

(4) All mates should be literate men who ran write tho 
names of all persons who work under them. 

(c) All local works should he paid according to tho 

nmount of work done subject to n minimum, but 
persons who could do moro work may be per- 
mitted to earn more. T his will serve ns a stimu- 
lus to exertion. Tho system by which a relief 
worker cannot cam more than the prescribed 
wage tends to make them lazy. 

(d) The details of staff to be given to Belief Officers and 

poor-houses should be fixed in the Code with 
reference to the nmnber, amount and nntnre of 
work they are required to perform. 'J he svstem 
of account to bo kept during a famine should be 
given in detail in the Code, allowance being made 
for the unexpected urgency and unforeseen 
demands on tho time at the disposal of Belief 
Officers j most of the shortcomings dnring the 
recent famine were due to the inadequacy and 
inexperience of the staff at the disposal of the 
Famine Belief Officers. 

(e) Belief should he given in money, but when the local 

supply of grain is exhausted, grain contractors 
should be employed as provided in section 28, 
Famine Code, because it is much easier to control 
and check money distribution than tho distribu- 
tion of grain. 
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The only road works In the district for which there is 
anv real need are : — The improvement of the Ihibka glint 
* , . , in the south of the Mnllai Thhsil 

tJ;”l bS«’t (afcont S miles), the improvement 

cf the Atncr-Ko'g.ion chat over 
the Tapti (about 4 miles) and the improvement of llemdrhi- 
Chowfci ghat (about 25 miles) both in the sonth of the iletnl 
Tabs'll. 


Iho 2Cagpur-Mullai rood is not metalled, bnt there is 
little traffic on it, most of the trade of the district going to 
Itarsi and the Boron- 

There is not much scope for irrigation works as rice is 
little grown, and except in the north of the district the soil 
is not suitable for it. Possibly, sngar-cane might be grown 
under tanks if a sufficient supply of water were provided. 
I believe this is done in Chanda Much cane is now grown 
nnder wells. As the tabi crops more often suffer from 
excess than deficiency of rain, irrigation works wonld not be 
of ranch benefit to them. Tanks for watering cattle and for 
the nse of the villagers are found hero and there all over the 
district and ate mnch valncd. In my opinion village tanks 
with perhaps one or two irrigation tanks for rice or cane cul- 
tivation wonld be tbe best form for relief works in the next 
famine. The sites for the tanks wonld have to be selected 
by skilled agency, and cultivators wonld have to be consulted 
on the subject of growing sugar-cane under tanks. Itice 
tanks could, I think, be advantageously constructed, in 
several places in the north of the district, where the soil is 
snitable for rice cultivation. 


The people appeared to me to be mnch more anxions for 
tank work to be given them than for any form of read 
work, and in some places the construction of tanks wonld be 
specially popular, e.g^ Malajpnr, where an annual fair is 
held and the water-supply is short, Ashta, where there is 
alreadv a small rained tank and Phagun fair is held annu- 
ally. 

So far as my small experience of the work goes, I think 
the following points should be home in 
General. mind in future famines in this" dis- 

trict: — 

' 1. At the commencement of distress the district should he 
at once divided up into the maximum number of Inspectors’ 
Circles, which it is estimated will be required when the 
famine is at its worst, and Inspectors should be appointed to 
them. During this famine the Circles were increased in 
number, if I remember rightly, on three or four occasions, 
the result being that new men had to leam their work at a 
rime when the pressure of work was at the maximum, and 
that patwaris were often at a loss to know to which Inspector 
they were subordinate. This is of course the cheapest 
way, hut the money is saved at the expense of a great less of 
efficiency. 

2. It should he remembered that when prices are so high 
that the ordinary wages of labour will not supply labourers 
with sufficient food to support life, the fact that the cultiv- 
ating classes are not mnch distressed will not prevent 
the labourers from starving. Because in time of scarcity 
the cultivators will do themselves many of those operations 
of agriculture whioh are ordinarily done by hired labour ; so 
that' the demand for labour is less than usual, and as in 
ordinary times the supply of labour is in many villages 
larger than is sufficient to meet the permanent demand, 
the supply is in times of scarcity very mnch in excess of the 
demand unless there be a relief-work in the immediate 


neighbourhood, and the consequence is that wage* of agri- 
cultural labour actually fait at such times. . V apn 'are 
alw.iv* lower in large than in str.all village* (of eome 1 mean 
purely agricultural vll’ag.-*), and I found In some large 
villages at the end of the rain* that the ri aping wage paid 
wa« naif the normal. ’J hi* was overlooked in estimating the 
degree of duties* that was likely to lx* erpericno-d in the 
best part* of the Mnllai ’I ahull, and as this part of the dis- 
trict was not visited after the end of tiie eo'd weather by 
any official (except the Tnhsildar and Xaib-Tahsildar) respon- 
sible for the connect of famine o;x rations, the distress tmre 
was not relieved 4 : 'l it had attained very a’nrming propor- 
tion*. Distre** d‘d not begin so soon there as in the jungly 
parts of the district, becan*’ the wheat harvest, which was 
not a had one, afforded abundant labour in February and 
March, bnt from the middle of the hot weather the labour- 
ing classes were every bit as hard pressed m in the jnnglv 
parts of the district. 


3. In the open season vil’agc gratuitous relief should not 
be refused to any able-bodied person on the ground that be 
ought to attend a relief-work, unless there is a work srithin 
a day’s march, sav 15 miles. In the rains, unless really 
weather-proof hutting accommodation is provides?, people 
should not be expected to remain on the works, and gratui- 
tous relief should not be withheld from them on the ground 
that they ought to be on the work* unless the hutting 
arrangements are really adequate, cr there i« a work so near 
(say 4 miles distant) that they can attend it from their 
homes. 



torily established that the applicant ...... ... t - iulS r ag 

means cf livelihood, and if there was no immediate prospect 
of his obtaining regular labour. It seems to roe that it is 
only by mean* of some provision ef this sort that we can 
avoid letting the able-bodied labouring population run down 
so mnch in condition that they recover their strength with 
difficulty, if at all. "Under the existing rule an able-bodied 
man cannot be pnt on gratuitous relief until he ha* become 
eo weak ns to be unable to labour. Supposing an Inspector 
on his visit to n village finds an able-bodied labourer who 
has been without regular labour for some weeks, but is not 
then so weak as to be, in the Inspector’s opinion, unable to 
earn his living, the Inspector will not enter him on his list, 
but by the time the Inspector comes round again, sav in cue 
fortnight (if not delayed from any cause), the man’mavbe 
beyond saving. I do not think mnch monev not'd be waited 
-in unnecessary relief in this way with reasonable care. I 
wonld make the grant of gratnitens relief to all these per- 
sons dependent on their doing any labour they were capable 
of in the fields of their village. For instance, in the rains, 
if there were any weeding to be done, thev wonld help 
in it. It would be understood that the Mukhddam should 
have the allotment of their labour and he wonld ordinariiv 
allot it to the pcor cultivators first. Had this been done 
this year many poor cultivators wonld have reaped a good 
crop of jnari or tnr which has been checked bv weeds. This 
system would of course be open to several abuses, bnt I do 
not think any satisfactory system of famine relief can be 
devised which shall be capable of being rnn in all its 
branches under the strict cheek and supervision that are 
appUed to ordinary official expenditure. 

I* Sphered from the above that I think a svriem 
of Tillage Belief mnst be the principal means of relieving 
distress m the rams. 


Written statement of evidence be the Bevd. Me. A. Sioll, Miseionarv, German 

per, dated the 7th March 1S9B. 


American JTn angelical Mission, JRai - 


I have tbe honour to acknowledge receipt of yonr letter 
dated 12th February 1SS6, in which yon ask me for any 
suggestion I wonld make regarding the operation of the 
Famine Code, and in answer to it, I beg to say that, accord- 
ing to my experience, especially among Chamais, not only 
was there no departure from the roles laid down, hut thev 
were executed to the fullest extent possible. I even had the 
impression that in some cases too mnch had been done. 
In my younger days I passed myself through 3 years of 
very poor harvests in Switzerland, hnt the Government 
never thought to interfere with a helping hand ; each village 
community had to provide for its own 'poor. Here I have 
seen in several instances that people were fed for whom it 
wonld have been mnch better if work had been provided for 
them and if they had been forced to work, and I know that 



Therefore I beg to suggest that in a future calamitv no 
pcor-houses, no soup kitchens and no OTphanases should be 
<’ pcn -r. j b -e Government, but everywhere wJrk- should he 
provided for the needy. In January and Febraarvlsst 
jyar I saw cm the Dhnmtary, Kajim and A ratter read some* 
mes great crowds cf people going along the road towards 
u *i because they had heard that read-making and 
bunding operations were to he started there. If in some way 
or other work could be found for the needy, no neex-honses 
ana no orphanages would be necessary. 
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first to suffer in the time of famine, and yet gets practically 
no compensation. In one district he got H2 a month, while 
' kunqaU were getting B2-8-0 or tfS. It is pretty well known 
that in time of famine the police are so hopelessly over- 
worked with the increase of convicts, that even with extra 
men the orders in the Famine Cede cannot be carried out as' 
they should. I don’t see why the kotwar should not be 
enrolled as a regular rural police and paid, say, R4, and be 
made amenable more or less to police discipline. In this way 


all the working of road patrols and bye-lanes conld he handed 
over to them and could bo thoroughly and efficiently carried 
out, and if it was not done the kotwars could be punished. 
At present nothing can be done to him, as in famine time he 
does not in the least mind being dismissed. Of course ! 
suppose there is the cost to consider, but I doubt if it would 
cost much more than, say, 60 extra police, seeing that, at 
present in time of famine, kotwars receive R2 a head in most 
villages. 


Written statement of evidence by the EeYD.Mb. G. L. "WhaBTON, Christian Mission, Hurda, 0. P., dated the 8th 

March 1898. 


In reply to your kind communication of 28th February 
- 1898, 1 would say : — 

First .— The opening of relief works in this district early 
■ in the famine proved a most successful means of help to the 
•poor people -before they became too weak to work, thus 
preventing as well as relieving much distress. After the 
rains set in, however, in my opinion, ,tlie relief works were 
not a success. The crowding together of such crowds in one 
- camp was not conducive to either good Lealth or morals, and 
very little work conld he done. It was virtually gratuitous 
-relief under the most unfavourable conditions. The measures 
for the furnishing of seed-grain, bullocks, ploughs, etc., to the 
. indigent farmers, when we consider that so much of the 
• distribution was dependent on the native patwaris, was a 
great boon to the ryots, and was carried out very successfully. 
■ It is not too much to say that the measures and the exe- 
cution of them deserve the highest encomium as far as the 
Government is concerned. 

Second . — I would suggest that the good measures adopted 
might be improved by breaking up the relief camps when 


the rains came on, then continue helping the people by 
sending them to their own several villages where they, would 
have good shelter, be in smaller companies, and ready for 
any work that might be undertaken near the village or in 
the fiolds. "When prosperity began to return, the-poor people 
would be ready to take advantage of it. 

It is my opinion that, where it is possiblo, a larger force of 
"Europeans should, be placed in charge of theso measures of 
relief, and, where this cannot be, then native officials, holding 
good and responsible positions, should be chosen. 

Third . — I have lately travelled and lived in different 
parts of this district, and I con say that the health.of the 
people is good, and very little signs of the famine appear. 
The people- look well. Prosperity is returning, but in iny 
opinion, they have not sufficiently recovered their last .year’s 
losses to be able to pay last year’s arrears and this. year’s 
dues at the same, time, as the malguzais are compelling them 
to do. This is especially true of .the Korkus and Gonds of the 
Satpura hills. 
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15. Works were started by IStb December 1896, and were 
in mv opinion snfficieutly early. The excessive migration 
to the plains in Kovember wonld not have been lessened 
appreciablv even if works had .been started then, for -the 
people wonld generally have songht field work in preference 
to road work. • 

16. Forest concessions, such as wonld benefit the export- 

ers and not merely traders or pnr- 
QaetUon si. chasers in the plains, were most 

difficult to arrange. "Various temporary reductions in rates 
were, however, gradually introduced, and greatly benefited 
exporters. 

All edible forest products were of course given free to the 
people, though not for export he* 
Question 116. yond the taluk. 

17. 1 think the Code should allow greater freedom in 

dealing with wild forest tracts, and 
Question 33 . note that in such tracts local Gov- 

ernments may with advantage simplify matters by applying 
the spirit and not the letter of the Code, as was done in the 
Melghat talnk. 

HL — Depabtphes most Code sieasubes. 

18. As stated in last paragraph, no attempt was made to 
adhere to the letter of the Code. The main departures as to 
works were — 

(i) The omission of specific tasks and corresponding pay- 

ment (tide paragraphs 9 and 11). 

(ii) The simpler classification of labourers. 

(iii) "Weekly payment (with advances where necessary) 

instead of daily. 

(iv) Payment of workers to include support of depend- 

ents (tide paragraphs 9 and 10). 

(v) Calculation of pay in pice 


Question 135. 


not pies. 


(vi) Assistance to traders for import of grain or direct 
import and sale by Government. 

The reasons for these and minor departures were the 
exigencies of the work, the smallness of the trained staff, the 
character of the people, the nature of the country, etc., as 
explained above or hereafter. 

19. As to weekly payments adopted with advances to 

Questions 131 and 139. workers where found necessary, 

the system confessedly had draw- 
backs, but it enabled one officer to make payments on, and 
to supervise, two or three works at distances of ten or more 
miles apart. 

20. There being practically no stocks of grain in the 
talnk, food for tho workers, as well as for gratuitous relief, 
had all to be imported from the plains. In order to have 
regular sa'es on the works at moderate and stable rates, it 
was found necessary to assist baniahs by payment of carriage 
from Ellichpur and a small commission, in retnm for which 
they guaranteed unfailing supply and sale at the current 
rates obtaining in Ellichpur weekly bazar. 

In anticipation of the rains, when the fair weather roads 
become impassable, Government had to import and store 
large quantities of grain, as private traders were unable or 
reluctant, and to sell the same during the rains at current 
rates in the plains. 

21. I should suggest the following combination of 

«“—• ass,ruS^fi.ss. < ' , “'“ 

(i) Xnmerous scattered relief works (chiefly roads). 

(ii) Encouragement of export of fomt-prodneo by 

certain rebates on Government dues, especially 
on the more perishable produce, or by the cheap 
sale of grain to exporters only at the wood 
markets. 

This can only bo done to a limited extent ; otherwise 
sale prices fall and the object Is defeated. 

(iii) Cheap sale of grain in small quantities to thore poor, 

with the means repurchase at the relief centres. 
(it) Gratuitous relief for the destitute incapable of 
work at the above relief centres. 

(v) Each rell-’f centre to form the centre of an in«p-c- 


requiring relief to go to the nearest relief work, 
and the incapable to come to the relief centre. 

IT.— Belief Wobks. 

22. Almost tho only relief works nndertaken in the Melghat 

talnk were nriinctallod roads! All 
Question S3. ar e q£ permanent ntilitv, imd will 

be maintained by forest or district funds. Many were 
sketched out previously in the forest working plan, and these 
would have had to be made shortly wider any circumstances. 
One anient was oleared of silt deposit, but this proves to 
have been waste labour. 

23. I do not think any programme of large works possible 

in the Melghat talnk or similar 
Question ro. tracts, or desirable (tide paragraph 

10 ). There wonld he no difficulty in 'drawing np a pro- 
gramme of useful local small works in the next famine, as 
was done in the Melghat taluk in 1S96 and ISO/. 

24. Onee the hill people reconcile themselves to leaving 

the village in search of work, they 
Question 71. do not mind going 15 miles ; and 

as it is impossible, to mr mind, to make the work so 
numerous that some shall not have to go this distance, I 
should certainly refnse relief to any able-bodied person refus- 
ing to go that distance to work. 

25. The people on certain works suffered from cold nights 

and from working in wet during 

Questions si and S3. the rains. Large numbers of 
h’ankets and saris were purchased from Charitable Belief 
Funds and distributed among workers (and others) in tho 
rains, when, as the famine wore on, they were more required. 

V. — Task ttobe axd mece ttobe. 

26. Piece work was onlv slightly tried in the Melghat 

talnk relief works, and then only 
Questions s»— EG. j n th e sliapo of diffionlt work . for 

the more skilled workers. In my opinion it. is nnsnited to 
aboriginal forest tribes, sharing the same objections as task 
work” (tide paragraph 11). In any case it requires a 
rather larger and certainly a larger trained staff than was 
available or was necessitated' by the system adopted (with its 
freedom from measured individual tasks) in the Melghat 
talnk. 

27. I shonld classify workers as follows : The more 

. trained or skilled under piece work 

Question si, n t the lowest wages above the ordin- 

arv workers’ wage which they can be got to accept. There 
formed a very small proportion of the whole in the Melglint. 
The remainder I wonld classify merely ns men (or diggers), 
women (or carriers), and children (carriers), i.e., three classes, 
one of diggers nnd two of carriers. If the latter were in 
excess ana any women can be induced to dig, I would give 
them digger's wages. Weakly men incapable of digging I 
would allow to carry, and wonld pay them carrier’s wages. 

2S. I shonld pay the equivalent of 12, 10 and S cliatnks 
staple grain respectively to the 
three classes, pins 1 pice for con- 
diments. 


Question 95. 



29. I should recommend fourteen years as the limit be- 
tween children and ndnlts, and not. 
Questions 93 and o,. ng „ rn , Cj cmploy cU idren under 

10, having only one class of children. 

50. Idlers, etc., I shonld lino a qnattcr day’s wage. 

_ „ m If persistent, np to half a day’s 

Question 99. wage. 

51. Small numbers of people, chiefly drafts out of tho 

„ poor-house and new comers unfit 

Question Mi. for any but very light work, were 

employed for months on the minimum wage in weeding, 
otc. I think their condition did not deteriorate in the least 
rather the reverse ; but they were able to add to their diet 
various herbs, etc. 

32. Oar experience in the Melghat talnk was that people 
insisted on one day’s rest n week, 
Question 103. they took on par day, re- 

fusing as a rule all work that day. They ivceived no p*y 
for the day if they did not work, but made the six days’ pay 
eke out. The existence of edible fruits, roots, lirrhs, etc., in 
tho .surrounding jungles no doubt made this possible. They 
utilized tho day in visiting their homes and taking food to 
their dependents, washing, repairing huts, visiting bazar, etc. 

Work proceeded as asoal flic remaining six days of tho 
week. 
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might advantageously be generally adopted, ft', however p v “l 
the sanitary arrangements may be, it is niim^t lmpi-»ih.e h> 
prevent the contaminatinn of near water. MttHi of tin' p^k* 
ness of tlic Mission relief works was trareablc to rentaim- 
nated water. 

As far ns possible ns people became snflieient'y strong they 
were systematically drafted on to tiie relief work', s > that 
though tlie poor-house sms ins'poc'.od frequently bv tlie Con- 
servator of Forests, and at different times by tlie Commis- 
sioner or Deputy Commi.okuier, no complaint was made of 
people being harboured who were fit for relief w,.rk. By 
this means the population was kept considerably lower than 
it would otherwise Jiave been. 

During greater pari of the time a hospital »«.i»!»nt was 
attached to tlie poor-house, for whom huts were erected ns 
hospital, also a separate slied for cooking tuims.s, and small 
jojiris at a distance in case of an outbreak ol cholera. 

During the months from duly to September the hrsplia! 
was full, dysenterv and diarrha'a being preva’enl during t ! at 
period. Its prevalence may be traced to insutlieien! clothing 
and bad food. During these months the death-rate was at it* 
highest. I be majority of deaths occurred amongst tbrs.< who 
had remained outside the poor-lionse. living upon jungle leaves 
and herbs, and who cime to the poor-house when it was too 
late to do anything to save their lives. Many such died within 
three days oi coming to us. 

_ Everything possible was done for the sick so far as rerdi- 
cine and suitable diet are concerned. 

The hospital assistant, in mv opinion had far too much work 
to do. 

In the beginning straw was provided ns bedding for the 
hospital pitients. but the acting Civil Surgeon ordered this 
to be removed. This appeared to me to be unnecessary, as a 
separate slied for cooking bad been erected. 

In my opinion the amangements at the poor-house were 
as complete as possible, and the efforts put forth in this 
direction to relieve distress were highly successful. The 
majority of the people came to the poor-house as skeletons. 
They were not merely kept alive, but, with few exceptions, 
were turned out fit for work. 

The death-rate for the whole period, as nearly as I am now 
able to say, was about 16 per cent. And with few excep- 
tions the deaths were amongst old people. 

In my opinion, so far as poor-houses are concerned, the 
same system would answer satisfactorily for the jungle people 
in any future famine. 


Tit.' sab’ of food stuffs at a chop rate was an !:■■■■. tiu.al.lo 
help to the |.Mplo. IVitpV cam-* to hoy frem \ ’g *. far 
ti» !! I mi'.-' auay, The— mining from !■ ng d s’.'.occ were 
only allowed 1-, buy ono’ a ond no*, more tl an S pvllb'» 
of.i"r<’,-i acre * >ld to s-arh f unity. 1 !■•• nor ti”i;,-n came 
every d iv. and net.- g.n-'fally all-w.-d t<» pur.-ln-- ( U- pil’d 
for each family. 

It I' quite j* **’lde to prevent tie' abt of si.-h sle pt in ft 
di'ltict like the Mvlghat. It is a (“no <-f relief much nfpre- 
eiateil by the ps.ple, a' Wat eli buionl liV frequent rrj.fi-*- 
s' out of gratitude for such l.o'.p. 

Fn»m tld< centre irr.dn for e-.wlng— jer ?ri, mire, I t:! It, 
lei/", rttr-.tn — wat distributed to the ruhivat.-T'. f'j'b , r.dll 
crept of I ;:!l i, ujvn which grain the Kurin largely depends, 
were rai.ul. 

In addition to sagge-e.tr n« ti’n-aly r.'-vb* I turn'd «::ltr.it 
the following:— 

). Tl.at peer-h.ous- tv- p 1 .. be given a'tne light we.rk, 
whether tt-. ini or r-Vs 

2. That some kind of rrfrie lx ’ t j-ned in rennet: m 

with relief w..rk'. Could this l>» the.', i!.e 
number of vU-mt wish large fari.i'l-t wl.n go 
into th" p-ior-ho-tf wntiM 1- grestiy dim* 
Mti"d.ed. 

3. That payment be nivie In lsbiurent on re'icf worts 

in grain instead of mostcy, 

4. Tliat Mine measures he intrr-ltieod dea'ing with 
irefc-donvi beggirs. Much i.f gratuitous re- 
i‘‘f was s« allowed u]> in same parts bv those 

pe-ple. 

5. Tliat measures h- taken early to click tl e finaling 

of a province by out.-’.h'r-. During the 
famine tlev sinds i f Central Province, prep!? 
entered the lterans by th.e Mor-i n ad, branch, 
ing off from here in the direct: tt- of Amraeti 
and KUichpur. Much dhire*< was ctu'-'d by 
the" pt'cpfe underworking the Iternri*. Could 
they not hare been turned back to the relief 
works in the Centra! Provinces f 

In conclusion, a g.vxl deal of read work came under my 
notice during the famine. A< 1 have much work to do, ar.ll 
much fearer just now, I must be excuse! from saying more 
nbout it tlian tl.at it nnswer.nl its purpose well, and that 
Government relief reads were carried cut at much less cost 
than the private roads. 
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27. Tbe “grautitous relief " of eooked food was given in 
poor-houses, where residence was a condition of relief, and in 
children’s kitchens, whero residence was not tbo condition, and 
a’so money in village relief was given, but I prefer villago 
relief started systematically. 

2t. There may have been an occasional deviation from the 
Code in giving relief, but in my opinion this is the best way 
of relieving people — more preferablo than any other systom. 

31. To certain extent loans were givon to agriculturists, 
and famine loan works started in some villages, and suspen- 
sion of land revenue was also allowed in tho districts, but to 
what extent I do not know. 

32. Taking first the last-mentioned classes, the traders and 
artizans, and agricultural labourers. Thoy will reaoh thoir 
former position as the timo will go, but the land-owning 
class to a certain extent, and tho cultivators and non-proprio- 
tory class to a great extent, will suffer in future years, and 
it is hardly probable that they mil again see their former 
days, as prior to the Government relief last year, they have 
been entirely merged in the debts, and not only they will be 
required to pay the old a-cnmnlatcd debt, bnt for genera- 
tions the interest on this debt will accumulate to such on 

• extent, that they will find it next to impossible to get out 
of the debtors’ hand free, unless the Government come to 
their immediate relief by starting agriculturists’ hanks on 
grand scale everywhere. 

•Even when they receive the Government relief, they were 
only able to utilise a part of their land. 

I would most respectfully add for instance, supposing a 
tenant has a plot of 25 acres of arable land, and he has 
received 860 as takavi, as the Government would not, I am 
afraid, advance him more for seed-grain, ets., out of tliis, 
the man canid not sow more than 5 or at the most 7 acres 
of land (with rabi orop), as the rate of seed during the 
sowing time last season was as high as 815 to 820 per 
khandi (of 2801bs.), and now the yield is taken to be on 
average of five-fold of the seed sown, and aftor deduoting 
all the expenses and Government jam % for the So a Tes, ana 
the much reduced rates of different kinds of grain all over the 
country from 85 to tt:i per khandi (owing to no exports), 
the poor tenant will hardly be able to start life afresh. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence ofstarcity. 

34. The existing arrangements are sufficient. 

35. In this Province the staff of p it marie and Bevenne 
officers are maintained by the State for ascertaining the crop- 
ped area and the condition of the crops. 

88. Tes, to the greatest extent, the orop returns be relied 
on with regard (1) the area and kind of crop actually sown, 
(2) the extent to which sowing have failed : bnt I am sorry to 
"say that when the report of a failure of an individual field, 
village or a district is made, there is no provision to give 
immediate help to the party to cheok all the future calami- 
ties. I am of humble opinion that if timely attention is 
paid to a single failed field, as it is reported, it will save the 
Government more money at the end. If such arrangements 
• am beforehand generally made, even in time of drought 


famine, there will bo less anxiety nnd cost (o the State as 
tho Famine then will not be w distressing ns It is now. 

to th* extent to ichieh the prescription of the Provin- 
cial Famine Cotie hare been dejurteJ from or have 
leenfound to be unsuitable. 

30. Slato relief in lids district were as follows:— 

(1) Belief circles for labourers. 

(2) Famine loans for improvements. 

(3) Poor-houses. 

(«) Kitchens attached to relief circles. 

(6) Children’s kitchens in different villages, nnd 

(0) Village relief. 

The measures of privato relief were gencrallv from tbo 
Charitnblu Belief Fund, also from the Scottish Mission nnd 
from well-to-do persons, under the following heads: clothing, 
etc., for tho poor, maintenance of orphans, relief of respejt* 
nblc poor nnd relief to' agricultural ela«s ; nisi a cheap grain 
shop was opened in the town fora short period for the needy. 
40. Kindly refer my introductory note. 

44. Tlio relief work, which was started at Bizawnrm, 
greatly assisted in saving many lives, i lie first batch of 
labourers, on their attaining fitness for light work, was 
received from tho poor-honsj, Sconce. Considering the state 
of Labourers and the quantity of work done, it is considered 
economical. 

45. In the measures used during the time, I would strongly 
urge tho abolishing of long "distant test" and to em- 
ploy all tho able-bodied men as soon ns they nre found without 
moans of subsistence in their own village, on improvement 
work of tho vilLige. State to pay no cost for maintaining 
thorn, but only to advance famine loans freely in every 
village, and compel every landholder to do certain improve- 
ments in each field of tho village ; by this the able-bodied 
labourers will liave no need of any kind of “ relief work ”, 
and will assist tho cultivators nnd save the Government lot 
of money and anxiety. 

46. It is my hnmblo opinion, with regard to “ saving of 
human life "and to “ economy ’’, toimmediately employ overy 
person (able-bodied) in their own villages ns far as possible, 
as suggested in my last paragraph, in answer to question 
Kb. 45, and during the distressed time Government only to 
start children’s kitchens nnd provide for who are not capable 
to work in each villnge, and pay for these only. 

4S. Tire measures stated in my answers to questions Kos. -16 
and 46, in my opinion, meet the approval of both A and B. • 
49. It is my hnmblo opinion that the great mass of 
population directly depends on agriculture ; soil in overy 
villagers said to bo losing Its producing powers ; no one knows 
how this is, and nobody conld direct how to improve it ; tho 
cultivator, on account of indebtedness, whatover he prodn'ccs 
is the property of his money-lenders ; in this way imperish- 
able seed of famino producing is continually germinating 
from field to field and village to village, nnd unless this is 
properly eradicated by tho proper landlord of tho countiy 
(the Government), wo will never got rid of famines. 

I am sure that, if in ordinary times means are taken to 
increase the fertility and improvement of soil and making ■ 
the cultivators independent of their money-lenders by start- 
ing in every province and branch in ercry district 
agriculturists’ banks on grand scales, on ono hand freely to 
advance money to every landholder on most reasonable 
interests, and on the other hand, compelling them to intro- 
duce all and every kind of improvements, on tbe ground of 
sanitation and public good, from village to village nnd year 
to year, until everything is perfectly accomplished, snoh as 
field embankments, drainage, improvement of soils, dig- 
ging sufficient wells and tanks, public roads of importance, 
introduction of beneficial system from different districts and 
provinces of India, in shape of agricultural impliments and 
its management regarding preparation of soil, manure and 
seed, etc., will always prove more useful to reduce tho 
famines. 

As to Relief TFori. 

59, I consider from 25 to SO able-bodied persons in 
ordinary times will he enough for digging a sufficiently 
sized tank in a village. Tho State ought not to pay for this, 
hut money must he advanced to the proprietors and compel 
them to do the required work and return back the advances 
(in small instalments) ; by this tho proprietors or the 
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203. So far I know no advances were given to bn 
owners and cultivators for purchase of food. 

204. It is necessary to advance freely, specially in bad 
times,- to land-owners and cultivators for purchase of food. 
If yon wish to assist this doss, pray assist them to the 
utmost ; the .more you assist, the more advantageous to 
the State. I am of opinion that the cultivators should 
never be forced to “ the self-aoting test ’’ of aocoptng work 
on a relief work. 

205. Certainly, by doing so, less expenses will cost to the 
State at the end. 

206. Such a large outlay is most necessary for the in- 
terest of the Government. To assist .the cultivators is a 

B and sure step to benefit the State. I am of 
opinion that at present 80 per cent, of land-owners 
Bui cultivators are under the clutches o£ money-lending 
classes, and the landholders and cultivators are only in 
name. 

The cultivator going to the relief work will not . mend 
matters. He will be supported for his bare necessity for 
the time being. But when the sowing time comes , if the 
Soiehar does not lend him (he will refuse only when the 
oultivator is in too'muoh debt and possesses no property in 
land and cattle), Government must to some e stent, other- 
wise the land must remain uncultivated, which will bo a 
direct loss to the malgnzar, and at the end indirect loss to 
the Government. So either the Sotehar, malgnzar,^ or 
some well-to-do tenant (or the Government) to recover their 
debts, will assist the man to a certain extent, hut what will he 
the result ? -When the crop is ready, any of the above men- 
tioned creditors (except the Government) will silently ■ bring 
in an attachment and sweep away everything, disregarding 
the Government talkavi and other claims, so the cultivator is 
just as poor as he was before. - 

To overcome all these, I humbly advocate starting 
agriculturists’ banks everywhere. Government can easily 
borrow a large sum for.the purpose at less interest, and in 
these hanks, tahavi department be amalgamated. 


Now you mil pleaso see that from tlio Government lean 
for seed-grain (which is to be repaid witbin a year) 
B8-10-3 comes por head, sua from tho Charity Fund 
R6-Q-10pcr head. 

Now in this R8-10-3 and R6-6-10, bow many pairs of 
bullocks and what quantity of soed-grain can ho purchased. 

Regarding tho generous gifts, by which the , unfortunate 
Sconee was not bettor off, I beg to .quote here, for your in- 
formation, from my Report submitted to tho Honorary 
Secretary, Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, Central 
Produces, Nagpur, dated tho 11th Juno 1897 : “ Though 
at first it was resolved (by our Committee) to give a sum of 
RS-10 and B12 respectively to oaoh individual peasant 
under Object No. IV, Class “ D and E, " but at tho time of 
distribution tlicro were too many applicants who were in 
actual need. Therefore tho amount was reduced to H2 
to S8 per head, but notwithstanding all these microscopic 
calculations and cheese-paring distribution, thousands of 
people who had gathered round tho distributing circles days 
before, in anticipation of relief, and who during tho day 
burnt nndor scorching sun without proper food, and even in 
some places with scanty water, it was a pity to sec such 
lamenting sight as was shown by tho disappointed people 
who could not get anything whatsoever. 

a o c ® e e <s 

“The Government officials could not mete ontthe required 
taleavi to every one, and rejected applications .were referred 
to the Charity Committee, and they would reject the appli- 
cations under the pretext that their applications did not 
come under their category.” “Some respectable persons of 
large holding, actually tears in their oyc3, thankfully refused 
the sum, when our Committee offered them from SiO to 
R12 from the Charity Fund, as the sums were simply in- 
adequate for tho holdings. " 

I sincerely hope that my above statement will give the 
Commission some idea whether the borrowing cultivators 
are on tho actual point of rain or not. 


As to suspensions and remissions of Land ’Revenue. 


As to the use made of forests. 


207. Suspension of Land Revenue and remission to some 
extent is given, but to what extent I do not know. 

208. There are instances, that some of the malguzats 
realized the revenue which was suspended by the Govern- 
ment, hut this is now ordered, to he returned. 

. Law, I think, .does not provide to stop this. A legal pro- 
vision; if not already existing, is desirable. 

209- Yes, hut it is not enough to keep them from the 
relief works, as hardly any means of livelihood remained, 
till the harvesting of the next orop. 

210. I am afraid not. It must be totally remitted and 
fresh help of advances of loans he allowed freely to them to 
start the new life. 


212. Yon know now the real state of cultivators, and to 
charge them any interest, on the suspended rent, is to 
throw them more to the mercy of the money-lender's. 

214. In such cases immediate remissions should he 
granted. 

216. I have no statistics to prove from Court records to 
what extent the private indebtedness of the land-owning and 
cultivating classes has been increased through the famine, hut 
if proper inquiries were made, it will be found out that 
nearly 90 per cent, of the property hr mortgaged. From the 
following instance yon will please observe that all the assist- 
ance from tahavi loans and tha Charitable Fund, so gener- 
ously poured in the country, was not enough for every one 
to sow his land. Yet everywhere most of the laud was sown,' 
so rt is evident that this could not have been done without 
borrowing to a great extent. 

According to tho last census, in this district, there wero 
i W-ownmg and cultivating 

Class. Now out of the above number, only twonty-two per- 
sons received R8.850 for land improvement, and to seventy- 
seven persons H23, 639 wero advanced, from tho famine 
loins also for land improvement, and to 6,131 persons tho 
sum of R53.003 were advanced for seed-grain and cattle. 

The real assistance winch 6,131 persons received in famine 
Voom ?° 3,003 ' to this if tho amount of Rl, 24,743-6-9 to 
generously given by tho British nation, may 
the Almighty Lord reward their good deed— really we have 
no stifhcient words to adequately thank them for their kind- 

“moaS“soS^. th ° t0tl ' 5UrQ wal b0 21,77,761-6-9 


216. Free, removal of firewood and grass from the 
neighbouring forests of Scones town, Chhapparra town, and 
from Narbada and LAoomc rang® (i), also suspension of 
realization of commutation and grazing dues in Dhooma, 
Narbada and Ugle e ranges (2), free removal of State and 
private foTest edible produce throughout tho Seonee District 
were allowed during the fnmine (8). 

219. Mohowa, nshar, tendo, bhilwa, goolnr, xamoor, her 
and different kinds of roots. 


As to orphans. 


22 0. The best means to relieve the State from the expenses 
of maintaining the orphnns is (1) to be made over to private 
individuals who are in need and will promise to take care of 
them, if not to Missions, (2) parents of many orphans have 
either died or emigrated to the Tea District, and T. D. L. S. 
Association may be asked to take charge of these orphans. 

Except infirm, who should be handed over to village, 
where village improvement is already introduced, and 
Government should provide for them. 


221. it all depends on the condition made with the prival 
orphanages, when orphans were made over to them. If r 
conditions were made, Government should offer a Inmp sun 
and entirely make over the orphans to different orphanage 
if not, these poor orphans may bo disposed of as sumreste 
in No. 220. 06 


As to private Charitable Eelief cs auxiliary to State 
Relief. 

222. No. 

223. No. 

224. I am of opinion that the statement of second 
object regarding orphans k satisfactory, and don’t like any 
modifi cation. 

225. Yes. 

22(1 No. I do notsuggest any measures. The management 
of distributing charity under Ubjeot XIX is conducted .under 
Government officials and mombers of the Committee, there- 
fore no likelihood of overlapping on the Fund. 

227. Yes. 

22S. In the way this shop was opened at Sconce, it will 
not interfere in any way with tho private trade. 
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not effect their ordinary profits, nor it enabled them to 
rrnVp their fortune. 

2S9. Yes, most of the grain godowns were depleted, and 
there remained a very low stock. 

290. In my opinion very small, stock was left with tho 
cultivators and land-holders. 

291- Yes. 

293. Beasons for such diminution is loss produce, export 
and general famine. 

295. 1 have already explained in answer to question 
Ko. 215. 

296- Agriculturists and labouring classes. 

297. Owing to failure of harvest agriculturists could not 
employ labour, consequently everywhere employment of 
labour has fallen down. 

29S. The reason of wages of labourers, artizans and servants 
not going np was simply this, that in this district thero 
was no work of any land in existence. Kindly refer my 
answer to question Ko. 26. 

302. Kecessity compelled the people to sell everything 
for their subsistence, though they could not sell at half or 
the original price. 

When the famine was staring with all its might, they sold 
evervthing they possessed for what they would fetch, 
irrespective of high or low price. Please refer to my reply 
to question Ko. 7 . 

303. (1) It entirely depends on conditions made with tho 
importers ; (2) in such famine time it is my humble opinion 
Government ought not to have any consideration for private 
trade ; (3) in fact, to relieve millions. Government must take 
upon itself to go in communication with British Ambassadors 
of different European and others Courts, and import 
grain at its own cost, and sell here at cost price daring the 
distressed time. 

305. Why only to depend on. countries outside India 
under Viceroy only. America, Bnssia and Japan are the 


principal countries which contd assist India in time of famino 
with their produce. Yes, when the stocks of food-grains wero 
unusnally low and prices generally very high, it is ndvisablo 
to import such grains from countries mentioned above, in 
ease we cannot get the required quantity in different parts of 
India or Bnrma, and to sell at cost price, and I am of hnmhlo 
opinion that this is tho only course to lower tho high prices 
in famine time, and the advantages would be that Govern- 
ment by undertaking this, would not go to any loss and will 
meet the wants of the millions famine striken. 

Disadvantages only (1) IntcrfcTCnee with private trade for 
a while, hnt I don’t understand why this shonld bo called 
“ interference with private trade," when tho interest of wholo 
population is at stake; (2) It will take time (till wholo 
grain is sold) to refill tho Government coffers. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion I respectfully beg to remark that the great 
mass of the population only depend on agriculture, as thero 
are very few other industries in existence, so if the agricul- 
ture is foiled at any time, tho whole country has to suffer; 
therefore to assist thus department is to protect tho wholo 
population from every calamity. ' 

I am of hnmhlo opinion that in fntnre Government 
should, as fat as possible, reserve some grain to he useful in 
time of need ; but to buy for the sake of storage, would bo 
a heavy loss to the State. Therefore the old system of recov- 
ering the revenue in laud should, at least in part, as a trial, 
he introduced, specially in wheat and other produce of great 
demand in England. This will not only answer our purpose 
of storage and needful in time of need, also os tho Govern- 
ment has to sell consols for millions of rupees, and pay 
discount over them. So for this purpose, if wheat and other 
produce is exported to England there would be a large saving 
by way of discount, besides a large profit will be secured by 
sale. By tbis practice not only this, but a certain amonnt of 
grain being kept in reserve in " India, will be very handy In 
time of famine, and will ba the proper source to improve 
the cultivation of India. 


T Vritlen artstccrs to the Commission’s questions by Bax SaHEB Seth AIohas Lxix, JD.urai, Central Provinces. 


eJ * The whole of the Saugor District and its entire popula- 
te tion was affected. But in the whole of the Khurai Tahsil and 
in nearly one-third of the Banda Tahsil, the distress was very 
severe and exists to some extent even to the present day. 

2. The severityof the distress was dne to local failure of 
the timely rain3 and of the harvests for four consecutive 
years. The consequence was that there became famine 
of grain, and prices were abnormally high. The severity 
of foe distress was helped by the Bevised Settlement made, 
at this very period, in the hope of a full crop of 16 annas 
(that the Berised Settlement expected every year in future). 
The new assessment made would have been heavy even if 
the crops were full 16 annas every year, as the said settle- 
ment expected. The proprietors had to sink a good deal of 
capital in the shape of seed grain advances, and many 
cciuld not obtain sufficient loan either from money-lenders 
or from Government, to keep their villages in proper 
cultivation, and hence much of the area could not be sown 
(for want of resources). They had to dispose _ of their 
property to meet agricultural requirements including 
subsistence of themselves and their family and were pinched 
even for food. 

The cultivators in their turn, a s long as they could, main- 
tained themselves either by disposing of their property or 
by borrowing. But when they had no property left with 
them and when they could not obtain loan of money, 
many of them deserted their land and went away, some of 
them died. The lands of those who went away, leaving the 
village, and of those who died, were left unsown (and turned 
fallow). The houses cf these people fell down during rains. 
The average pop ulation and the average area of the 
vill ag es of the Khurai Tahsil, which is under crop, would 
now perhaps be half of what they were before famine. 
The average number of cattle would be perhaps half of 
what it was formerly. 

3- Timely rains have been failing consecutively from 
™ 1696, and there have been heavy rains in the latter 
9?** agricultural seasons, and the result was rust; 
e.e v Owing to the failure of crop in 1692-93, grain had to 
be imported from other parts, by means of railways. The 
prices wero therefore abnormally high. The successive 


failure of the harvests was the canse of high prices which 
were rising higher and were higher than those of the past 
famines. 

4. Up to the time of the failure of the rains, the 
average crop of the three years preceding the famine has 
been only 12 annas. 

6. The agriculture of the Khurai Tahsil is mainly de- 
pendent on timely and sufficient rainfall, owing to the 
absence of facilities for irrigation and want of bunds in the 
fields. If the fields be bunded, the agriculture would not 
suffer much for short and untimely rains. 

7. Formerly, the circumstances enabled the people to have 
some reserve of grain or money for their support in foe 
event of foe failure of one crop, but now they have no 
reserve of grain or money for their snpport in the event 
of failure of one or more crops, as they are now living from 
hand to month. 

5. The lata famine was more severe than foe past 
famines. 

9. The extent of crop failure, foe degree of distress, and 
foe absence of resources on foe part of foe people, was under- 
estimated. If foe estimate were a correct one. Government 
would not have realized foil 16 ann3s Kista (land Bevenne) 
in 1 S94-95, and half of this in 1S95-96 (nnder foe Bevised 
Settlement scale) which, compared with foe scale of the last 
settlement, would be equal to that of two years. Besides this, 
other taxes were also in operation. There would not have 
been .enhancement in foe assessment made nnder foe Be- 
vised Settlement, nor would there have been increase nnder 
other heads. 

32. The land owning and cultivating classes of foe 
Khurai Tahsil may recover their former position within 
15 or 20 years, provided the crops do not foil and foe 
Government continues to give every kind of requisite aid 
to foe people. The rent on foe prWent cropped area should 
be fixed after deducting foe rent of land now turned fallow 
from what has been under foe new assessment. 

34. Ko. In each pargana, nnder foe control of foe 
Local Board, there should be a committee consisting of foe 
Halguzars and other respectable inhabitants of foe locality, 


* The casters refer to the qcestiocs drone op bj the Commies on. 
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Its. 

4,SS3,35S,«3 

Wfeos r.sa 


Tils leaves a talmcs clrepeesaid «*1 leiaimilsc £23 £s , 

Thw shows that the expert trade which wss going cn in 
the coantry at the rapid rate wss drawing away the food- 
grain required for 'fee daily ecnsaritsiica. In 1S77 the' 
export figares readhed the highest point in the Xorih- 
IVesiem Provinces and there was famine in IS/ 8-79. TVe 
fad the same resalt in the Central Provinces. The prodcce 
of the field was jest saSceni for the maintenance of the 
people and seed required for the area nader crop, and the 
expari trade was drawing sway not the sarplns quantity 
bat the quantity reqidrea for the maintenance of the people, 
and before fee famine, fee expert had reached its highest 
limit 1,218,431,920 ibs. against fee average of eight years, 
803,375,7 S3 las. 

This frame raised the pries of food which had been rising 
as shown in statement of tie question Xo. 3 (i). 

The granaries of fee people were exhausted rmder com- 
petitive trade, and money had gene into Government 
treasniy, what was then left to fee people was a quantity of 
food barely samcient to meet their wants, with high prices. 
And fee pcsticn of fee people before famine was as below : — 
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cs the new enhancement, btrt it has sot been able to do so 
and nmonai almost eonal to fee enhancement eSeeted have 
always been 5 
to realise i 
below s- 


The new settlement came inia operatica in the year acted 
belcw and fee reverse was raised as below ; — 
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And Ccverancat had act been able to realise their fall 
demands m will ho s«a from finaros given in fee table 
attach'd (Xc. IV). 

This -hew that ever rin-o fe» r.cv settlement fame into 
epe racier, •; hej hem rvalising fee carreni demands £3 well 
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feat raised the pries of food, and were starving cr uvasg 
from hand to month, when the faiiares of creps had taxes 
place, and if export trade and Government revmne had net 
exhansted their rasc-arees, «V, if trade and Government mnt3 
were stepped daring the years of loss from harvest, there 
weald never have been safe a calamity, and freqaen: famines 
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revenue from its pocket. In fact the actual increase over 
and above tbe Famine Commission's limit was — 

* a, f. 

Hen revenue ...... P.37,337 8 6 

Produce reTenoe according to rates 
• nbore given ..... 8,31,150 3 0 

Increase . 0,00,157 5 6 

and tbe settlement lowered the position of inalguzars, in- 
cluding cesses and rates, by nearly 103 per cent. This state 
was followed by the failures of harvest which lowered the 
prices in the mnfassil 100, and the extreme distress was due 
to the prices being placed 200 per cent, above the capacity 
of cultivators’ earning. 

This increase was made when the increase on area, etc., 
was abont — 


Settlement. 

Area 

under 

crop. 

Babi 

area. 

Sharif 

area. 

Prices. 

Present settlement (1593-91) 

Acres. 

1,099,855 

Acres. 

712,816 

Acres, 

495,926 

18 (wheat and 
gram). 

Last settlement (1E63-61) . 

634,740 

441,732 

438,896 

24 (wheat and 
gram). 


Food- 
Wheat 
Gram 
Bice 
Juar and 
Kodon 


Prices in 1893-94. 


16*53% 
21*12 1 19*0 
11*18 J 
20*63% 
23-29 i 22-0 


19*18 


The increase in prices, when the entire benefit from trade 
had gone to Government, cannot be taken as a ground for 
farther enhancement, nor I think it is advisable to make the 
increase in prices the ground '.of assessment. The sudden 
increase of nearly 4 lakhs' of Tevenue then is due to some 
other cause, and the real secret is that fallow lands have this 
time been included in the area cultivated which at the last 
settlement, in the area under cultivation, included only the 
cropped area. 


Compare — 


A*BX 15 CCJ.TITAH02T, 

1 



Area under 
crop. 

Fallow of 
three years. 

Total. 

Present settlement In 1693-94 . 

Put settlement .... 

Acres. 

1,041,434 

ES4.740 

Acres. 

310,119 

Acres. 

1.354,653 

884,740 


159,691 

310,119 

469,613 


iho increase m the cultivated area is about 20 perca 
Tire present settlement, or the ways of new clasafitation 
pmd Revenue Reports, give an increase of 60 per cent, 
including fallow lands. The value of 310,119 acres 
fallow, if cultivated at the average of the tenant’s rateBl-2 
per acre, will mve very nearly 4 lakhs. TVithontthis inolnri 
t “ Ul ? neT 2 W bMn obtained, and 
S ? Cnt f 1 ® tb ey op® so because they a 
applied m the total area, which had a plough drawn on 
onco during any of tho 4 or 5 years. 

This will be made clear by applying the following rules.' 

(1) Divide tbe total Jama with the rate per at 

wider each tenure. This will give tho to* 
a tea assessed. 

(2) Subtract from this the total area ■under crop, 

*? e 9 aal to tbe fallow lands assessed. ] 
are 331, 000 acres of fcJlcwlSas whi 

^^creent. And the increased rer 

£idT7^a «lreriv r ”‘ 5 ! at , rettlcaent was drawn for fall, 
laa-s a -a cultcrab.o waste lands, which plunged tho Cent! 


Provinces in distress, and this was followed by failure of the 
crop, which has further increased fallow lands, and rents and 
revenue cannot be paid. 

The past successful settlements have been effecting an 
increase of only 7£ per cent, while the present attempt 
was to make a sndden leap of 65 per cent, as shown below: — 








Name of 
Settlement. 

Period 
for which 
made. 

Amount 

fixed. 

In* 

crease. 

Percent. 

Bsiusss. 



a 

R 

% 


1st settlement . 

181B . 

4A7.S7E 

... 

... 

Beportedto hare 
worked welL 

i, quinquennial 

1620-24 

4,46,169 

30,794 

« 


2nd do. 

1625-29 

6,41,007 

1,93,638 

43 

Pressed hard open 
the people. 

3rd do. • 

1630-34 

6,05,014 

35,693 

5} 

Pressed hard npon 
the people : 

proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

20 years’ settle- 
ment. 

1635-55 

4,75,760 

1,29.254 

21 

"Was described as 
the 1st settle- 
ment. 

SO years* settle- 
ment. 

1863-93 

5,69,443 

43.974 

0 

Including cew 
pargana of BijO* 
roghocarh tbat 
was added after 
tbe mutiny. 

Present 13 years* 
settlement. 

1691-95 

9,37,337 

3.67,694 

65 



I have taken Jabalpur as an illustration to show what 
has been done in the recent settlement. But it will be found 
that that is the case with each and every district malguzar’s 
sir winch were valued at abont half the average rate of 
tenants are and now valued at nearly twice the average rate 
of tenants. 

s 


Thus the total revenue Is . 

. . . 9,37,337 

Twice this ... 

• • • 18,74,674 


(assessed at £0 


percent, rent 
of Tevenue). 


60 per cent, will add 10 per cent, more 

. 93,733 

Taking the mean 

. 19,78.407 


* o. ), 

The assets then are something like . 
Bob-tenant the amount paid by 

19.26,540 0 0 

tenants in 1894-85 , . . • 

13.89,670 15 0 

Malik maktraza , . . t , 

53,634 3 0 

Free grantees • • • • • 

7,755 3 0 


14,49,900 5 0 


And about 5 lakhs of rupees are gone to sir land. The 
area of malguzar’s land is: — 

Acres, 

Area held as sir ... 153,776 
Other than sir ... 77,330 


230,108 or. sap, about 150,000. 

This gives per acre nearly B2-3-0 against the rates of 
tenants — 

* o. r. 

Absolute occupancy . . . . . 191 

Occupancy . . . • . . . OHO 

Ordinary . * 0 IE 0 

The rates of malik makbuza ffjjg = more thana rupee 
when they ought to have been valued at tbe rate of favoured 
tenants, that is, at half the tenants rates (vide Famine 
Commissioner’s remarks given below.) 

Famine Commission Report, 1SS0, Pari U, page 90 ✓ 

“ Tho land revenue is a sonreo of income which in India 
must he distinguished from taxation properly so-called, as by 
immemorial and unquestioned ^prescriptions tho Government 
is entitled to receive from tho occupation of tho land what- 
ever portion it requires of tho surplus profits left after 
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4 ; Average crop outturn recorded side by side with aver- 
age crop in annas in our Statement Xo. II will show that 
kharif crop in 1S94-95 in Sangor, Jabalpur .and Damoh 
wisncarlvas bad as that of 1SS5-S6 and 1SSS-S9, and the 
rabi of Sangor in 1SS5-S6 and 18S6-S7' was also as bad a s 
that of 'Damoh' in 18S9. Jabalpur figures are' also net- 
promising. hut there was no famine because the near settle- 
ment had not lowered the staying power of the people. The 
crop estimate of the three districts for the last eleven years 
lias been as below : — 



Average of j 
nine years. 1 

ATeraee of 
1991-95. 

j Average of 
1895-93. 


Sangor 

9-97 

6-0 

f 6*3 


Damoh . 

9-8 

7i 

j 7-8 


Jabalpur . 

11*3 

S*5 

j s-o 

i 


The fall below the normal state, all crops taken together, 


was — 

la Smcor 
t , Daroob 


In ISM-95. 
19 per cent. 
£5 


In 1555-93. 
17 per cent. 


„ Jabalpur 25 ,, 32 „ 

But in wheat the fell was excessive. The average crop of 
wheat in 1894-95 and 1895-96 was — 

Average crop or n neat. In ISM-95. In 1595-95. 


Sangor .121 6 6 

Damoh .11 3 5 

Jabalpur .12 3 3 


. This, when multiplied with the area under crop, was a 
tremendous less, calling for an immediate necessity of relief 
works. The average outturn per acre, which is often taken 
on the best selected fields, was as low as shown below : — . 



Sangor. 

Damih. ' * 

. Jabalpur, 


a 

ft 

ft 

1 £9 1-95 

223 * 

111 

103 

1535-93 

193 

177 

•132 


Taking then the coarse kind of food people might have 
escaped severity of famine if no rent were collected daring 
these years, but os will appear from our Statement Xo. I\^ 
even during these had years enhanced rates of rent and 
revenue were collected from the people, and it was only when 
they could not pay, that suspensions and remissions were 
granted. ■ The recent famine has, -therefore, fully tested 
the paying capacity of the people, and the years which could 
have ended in scarcity, put on the most galling appearance 
of a famine- of the severest type. The export trade during 
the years of scarcity made the matter still worse. 

The preceding years were only ordinary years, as in 
none of the years the crop estimate came up to the 12 -anna 
average. The average of eleven years was a 10-anna, out of 
a full lG-anna (ride our Statement Xo. IU 6 ). 

5. Certainly not ; when the average crop of the whole 
Central Provinces and majority of the districts is about 10 
annas, the cultivating classes and all those who hang on 
the business on cultivation, must he taken to-be always in a 
precarious state, as their earnings are hardly sufficient to 
maintain their families, pay the Government demands and debts 
at one and the same time. The percentage of such people 
who are living on scanty subsistence will be found to be 
about 75. 

G. Yes, the irrigated area is only 4 per cent. 

_7. The people are four times as' poor as they were same 
15 or 10 years before. All people whose earning is less 
than Rio may be safely pnt down to have no reserve 
fund at all. Food required for a family of five people at 1£ lbs. 
per day (at 15 seers a rupee) alone costs a sum of 
— jt — it, J per mensem. 

1 think this is the case with almost all the cultivators, 
whose holdings do not contain more than 50 acres. To him. 
RIO as the average income of an ordinarv year and 
deducting 547 for the cost of cultivation and seed and 
ah.-ut a rupee for Government rent, tlie net income in 
ordinary years is about 22 per acre, which will require 90 
ucr.-s to maintain a family. But they work at their fields 
and wa _;•>>, $uy about Ri per acre for working, goes to 
mainta.n their family ; this saves them RG per acre and each 
tenant tuns*. cnltiva'e 50 acres. Add 20 acres for the social 
i'ijvn*'* cf t.t* family. c’.oihincr, et_. 

1 r °ra the history of the Indian famines recordodia the 
\ *' 1 - * ' r amine CommN.ion (year IScO, pa-os 2S-29) 

i. wi-spptar that during a period of 110 years, that elapsed 


between 1769 and 1879, while Madras suffered ten times, 
Xorth-’VY eslern Provinces seven times, Punjab four ot five 
times, these Provinces suffered hut twice, rir.. w 1S6S-69 and 
1678-79. I have some. faint recollection of the scarcity 
oceasioned.by the drought of 1S69, which occurred in the' 
north of Sangor and J abalpur, and also that of 1868-69. 
On the former' occasions when thousands of the famine- 
stricken people poured into .the town of .Sangor, from 
Central India, the rich and poor rushed to their help, as they' 
would go to purifv themselves by a visit of mahatmas* 
Janiat,' and of their own accord subscribed largely in cash 
and kind. These people were kept outside the town with 
the fostering care of a nurse. In 1876*79 when I was 
Deputy Inspector of Schools at Hoshangabad, I saw tnal- 
guzars helping their tenants. Tenants and labourers who 
had not the means to subsist, were engaged in filling 
tbe hollow places of the fields with earth, digging certain 
wells and so forth, all engaged on the improvements 
of . fields. This was then the relation. Tenants in these 
‘ days recognized their malguzars as their ma ba p, and neither 
tenant nor the malguzar thought of going to Court against 
one another. ■ The ■ tenants paid all they could with the 
honesty never seen in tliosj days when each man is trying' 
to postpone Ids dues, with the secret intention of getting 
scot-free under the protection of Limitation Act.’ The 
amount in these days is spent in litigation, in those" days, it 
was spent in supporting the tenants ; and malguzar’s 
granary was a ■ store-house of peoples’ earnings ; and 
they like a rightful heir claimed the indulgence showed 
to them, by flocking to his door. Theso good relations 
are altered. Resources of malguzars have been curtailed 
by enhanced rates of taxes and revenues. The amount' 
received in the shape of high prices by malguzars and 
tenants in these days, go to make up the Government' 
revenue. The difference of export and import is equal 
to Government revenue from all sources and expenses of 
litigation. The malguzars’ granary is empty; lie has no 
cash in Ids hand to support his suffering jyot, and the - 
“ staying power ’’ is gone from off his hands. He himself 
has become a prey to these calamities, and Government had to 
employ its own men. In former days if any help was 
needed was nude through malguzars, who had more interest 
in saving the lives of their tenants and dependants, than the 
Inspectors and Patwaris of these days. The result was as 
was expected. It took more than a year for the Government 
to obtain • figures and facts to decide on the kind of relief 
required, amf people died by hundreds and thousands before 
the relief centres were formed. On the former occasion 
malguzars helped the tenants until such times as Govern- 
ment aid was got : this time he could not ; for, as shown 
above, the crops were foiling when Government demands and 
enhanced revenue of the new settlement were collected by 
sharp warrants ; when people were dying by starvation. 
The calamity, therefore, went on increasing until it was 
found too difficult to stem the force of increasing distress, 
and more people died in Sangor District this time than on 
the former occasion. 

9. I think the estimate formed of the prosperitv of the 
people in the recent settlement was not only too high but 
more imaginary than real. The crop experiments were 
taken on selected fields and imaginary factors were cast on 
data wholly unreliable. The nominal rolls of malguzars 
were taken as the bases to cast nnit incidence, when it was 
well, known to the authorities that the rent was never fully 
realised. The rent-rolls were repeatedly condemned in 
the Land Revenue Reports as too high”; the arrears were 
pointed out, yet in one of the resolutions, the rates were 
retained on the ground tint if the crop outturn were not high 
the malguzars could not have enhanced the rent so high as 
R6 or R7 per acre. Jamabandis containing such high rates of 
rents were, accepted as the basis of a scientific system." Rent 
rates obtained by such calculations, placed the settlement 
estimate at a distance of about 65 per cent, (c ride statement 
Xo. A II) from the old rates and in Jabalpur the revenue 
with rates was raised from 6 lakhs to 10 lakhs of rupees, in 
Damoh from a little over 2 lakhs to 4 lakhs and more, on the 
main ground that the prices of produce chiefly wheat has 
increased by 100 per cent, and more, when actually the whole 
profit derived from trade was returned to Government in 
different ways — stamps, registration, excise, law and justice, 
etc. The real state of the peoples’ condition was. therefore, 
not known, and the high prices often driving the people to 
poverty at last plunged them into scarcity and famine, which 
tallowed the train of tbe new settlement. Xever on any 
CO-1- on calamity lasted such a long time, and I hold tin* 
people were impoverished, were lingering on the bonier of 
the famine of money, when new enhancements drove them 
to despair and hopelessness. The credit of the cultivating 
class was Ic>t in money market and he could get no help to 
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' 208. In my ■village Karondee (Saugor District) I remitted 
the whole amount that Government had the mercy to remit 
to me, and I t hink quite just to bind down the malgnzars to 
remit the amount to their tenants, except perhaps such a 
portion as malguzar is required to spend for the well-being 
of them all. Such as a manager's pay who toils for them 
all. 

209. Most certainly. If this kind of help were not given, 
famine would not have abated so soon. 

210. I do not think the suspended amonnt can he realized, 
without pressing severely on land-holders. I myself am a 
looser by such suspensions and remissions, hut I am aware 
that its realization will be a measure to bring back the 
calamity which was heightened by the increase effected in the 
recent settlement. The amonnt suspended is just equal to 
the increase effected in each district, which shows that the 
condition of the people is not such as can hear the large 
increase affected. 

211. The income of the fields obtained is compared in the 
Statistic Nos. V and VI with the requirement of food. The 
new settlement rates are cast on full 14*4 crop of wheat, 
whereas the average of 11 years gives 10 crop in an average, 
and cannot be recovered by instalments which means (14'4 
annas the instalments). 

. 212. No. No. 

214. I think this rule is most necessary and onght to be 
applied to malguzare, lands and shares also, as the malguzar 
will not bo sole to realize nor can he pay his .share of 
rent. 

216. I havo dealt on this subject in the beginning (vile 
General Itemarks). I thank the Government most heartily 
for the measure taken to allow the people to freely express 
their views. 

216. It has saved thousands of lives who would otherwise 
have been starved to death in Jabalpur, but it has come to 
my notice that in Khatai Tehsil, at least in Karondeo, this 
most salutary relief measure was not adopted. I think the 
jungle produce ought to be fully allowed even in ordinary 
years, as the crop outturn 10-anna is not sufficient to main- 
tain the total population after deducting seed and export 
figures which are shown in my general statement. 

217. I think so, even in ordinary years fruits and roots 
have saved millions of creatures : it is the poor class who 
eke out their existence out of it, and I think it should con- 
tinue to help the people. 

218. Not to my knowledge. 

219. Small berries, aohar, mohua, kanda (eatable roots) 
leaves of herbs, vegetable, etc. 

230. I think so, but through the villago committee. 

232. They are the. pillars of our prosperity and chief 
supporters of human life, and no effort ought to be spared to 
relievo them. The Indian system of lending seed for sow- 
ing and food will show how this class, on whose labour the 
world subsists, are helped, and re-helped, until the lender of 
seed and money himself is received by failure of crop. 

233. I do not see any reason why it should not. 

231. I am a member of the Landlord's Association, Jabal- 
pur, and wo havo pi^ed a resolution to send our hearty 
thanks to our brethren in England who havo helped us in 
this distress and saved thousands of poor miserable people 
from the dire calamity. 

23.5. This charity fund was very liberally given. Blankets 
dhotw, coats, vessels, food, and gratuitous relief to respect- 
able people, who would never have gone out to be", and 
advances to cultivators for bullocks' and seeds, kichens (sic) 
and cloths, all were largely, liberally and at the some time 
mod economically and judicially distributed by officers who 
had the charge of distribution. 

-39. \ ory right, famine is not a time to make distinction 
between one fund and another intended to save life and 


between man and men ; whosoever could be helped and from 
whatsoever source, ought to be helped. 

210. I do not think. They had nothing to live upon and 
could never have saved, when prices were rising so high as 7 
or 8 seers a rupee. 

264. Yery nearly— population increased by 23*39 per cent. • 
and area by 27*7 per cent. I think the food growing capa-ity 
of the soil is rather deteriorated for want of manure and irri- 
gation, and cannot supply the full quantity required for con- 
sumption, export, and seed, until improvements are effected. 

265. The same as I do to my own existence. As I am 
sent so they are sent, and those who understand the real 
object of the creation in creating the universe, know that 
they are travelling from the southern to the northern pole, 
and their existence is as important as ours, and if they havo 
not means to live upon, we must as, in duty bound, part with 
a portion of ours, like angels, rather than consider them as 
burden on the society. Nobody knows where lies a gem and 
what wonder it will do, and how useful it will prove jvhen it 
comes to existence and play its noble part. 

266. No ; on the contrary they fell down when prices rose 
high. 

267. I think so. They are always on the verge of famine. 

268. IVith irrigation there will result the prosperity of 
tho country and there shall bo less fear of such calamity if 
Government demands are not increased side by side. 

(i) That is the law of naturo, and cannot bo avowed. 
Nature alone sets itself right ; our duty is to help and im- 
prove the condition of human comfort. 

269. I do not think any forced measure to emigrate tho 
people is necessary. Each loves his dear home, and likes to 
die In the midst of his friends and relations. If they are 
willing to migrate of their own aocord, by all means let them 
go and with protection and shelter, but in Central Prov- 
inces the density per sqnare mile is yet very low. Tho high- 
est fignre in Nagpur at the lost census was 197, the next 
to it Narsingpur 191, against 419 in North- W estera Prov- 
inces, 522 in Oudh, etc. The people of these parts havo 
always been migrating to other parts of their own accord, 
and we have no objection to it. 

283. I know from the state of my granaries that they 

were empty. 

283 (1). Failure of the crop ; (2) competition with "Eng- 
land’s trade. 

293. Poverty. Sixteen seers a rupee is the general ability 
of a poor man’s purohase, gives 32 seers per two rupees, the 
meanest got per mensem. 

296. Agricultural and labourers. 

297. Yes. As high prices left venr little margin for sav- 
ing which in ordinary years is devoted to some usefnl works. 

298. No. As there were more men to work and less to 
engage. 

309. The best evidence that can be advanced is that the 
agricultural classes have to pay tho increased demands of 
Government, and meet the demands of increased number in 
the families from almost tho same average of 10-anna crop. 

311. Both. Tho results must inevitably follow if no step 
is taken to limit the export of food grain. 

Export produce. — Quantity required for consumption and 
seed. 

And as population has been increasing rather a little more 
rapidly than pari passu with the area nndcr crop, and no 
method of irrigation and manure are largely provided, the 
produce in ordinary years will remain at about tho eamo 
average. Tho increased export most, therefore, necessarily 
decrease the quantity of consumption, and as belly goes 
before, the seed will be eaten, winch will result in the dimi- 
nution of the area under crop and a general agricultural 
distress. 
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Britten answer* to f he Commission’s questions by Nathoo Bait Sixonaf, of JEfaicaJi, Khurai, Saugor District, 

dated SGth March ISOS. 


^ Y’Ul.rcrma^totkc public notice ismod bv the Comm 
3 - 'j <hW Xa f-T>nr, the 9th March IS! 
I" iv ? ttcn ‘ 1 ? n “drawn to piras. 3 and 4 of the s 
Vet n*At to> elate tint I am a resident of Etai 

a a f Jani Biniya by 4SL 

. • » t « V5 I have tec 

U' ; v h,e1 ’ formerly, and I mvs 

M * 3 handrag work in my own rilbges la IS' 


and had tho opportunities of visiting other relief works 
when I went to Khurai and Saugor. I therefore beg _ to 
submit my written evidence in Hindi with its translation 
in English, for the kind perusal of the Commission.. I beg 
to say licit I would bo qnito willing to give oinl evidence if 
I be allowed to appear before tho Commission wliieh.is to sit 
at Jiiansi. I could not appear before tho Commission at 
Jabalpur as I fell sick on tho 13th of March, mid was 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


'sia 


Written statement of evidence sent in by a voluntary witness not examined by the Commission. . 


BERAB. 


( Written statement of evidence by the Eetd. Father A. Sancbon, Homan Catholic Friest, JElltchpvr, dated the 

“ • . 26th February 1898. 

By letter dated Amraoti, the 12th February 1898, the 3.— Another object Government has is view ib thb 
Commissioner of Berars intimates that s . saViHo op lifb.- 


« Ihe Indian Famine Commission which is to commence 
its sittings at Nagpur on the 7th March 1898 desire that 
the heads of the principal Missions in Bcrar. shonld.be 
informed that it is ready to receive voluntary evidence if 
submitted in written form, and that it is particularly 
anxious to consider carefully any suggestions which Mission- 
aries of experience may be prepared to make." 

On this intimation the undersigned has the honour to 
suggest : 

1.— Union op the Government officials with the 

heads op Missions at the commencement op 

DISTRESS OB FAMINE. 

For instance, at Ellichpur, the Municipality under the 
head of “ Famine Belief Committee ” were empowered to 
aid as far as possible the destitute who applied to them. 
The undersigned was not a member, but the Civil Surgeon 
and the Superintendent of Police being members were per- 
mitted to examine each individual case that applied for 
relief and to sign a pass that was handed over to the Secre- 
tary of the Municipality by the recipient who. was given 
one day’s supply of atta. 'Now, what hindered the same 
individual from presenting himself to some oharitably 
inclined resident for further help P The undersigned regrets 
to say that he received no information about the existence of 
the above Belief Committee, either from the Municipality or 
from the Local Government officials. 

2.— Sake op obainb to indioents only. 

The first object Government has in view is relief. There- 
fore there, shouldbe dep&ts for the sale of good grains in 
each destitute district, and the officer in oharge should be 
instructed to sell at a fair price to those only who are unable 
to purchase in the local market. Charitable institutions 
ought to be allowed to get grains from those depdts for their 
famine-Btrioken orphans. 

It would be better yet if Government were laying in a 
stock of grains at the beginning of the famine. The officer 
in oharge should be instructed not to sell to Government 
servants who hnve not only their pay bnt also a compassion- 
ate allowance for dearness of provisions. Natives who have a 
few rupees to spare should he prevented from purchasing 
grain from those depdts at a cheap rate, which grain they 
might Bell with profit in places where rates are much higher. 


When a famine breaks out there is an influx of starving 
people towards cities and cantonments which may cany in 
its wake epidemics. An instance of it occurred in tho 
cantonment of Ellichpur last year ’ in the month of April, 
when the Civil Surgeon detected several cases of cholera 
among children of the famine. Peoplo were seen .roaming 
from morning to night. If a camp had been formed near 
by, to a great extent such an unsatisfactory state of tilings 
would have been prevented. Therefore the undersigned 
would suggest that camps bo formed in sufficient numbers, 
and that they be supervised by a medical officer. The object 
Government lias in view would thus be carried out ; relief 
wonld be given, Buffering ameliorated' and in many cases 
life would be saved. 

4.— Opportunities afforded of foaming an. opinion 
on famine or famine relief questions. 

The undersigned came to India as a Boman Catholic Priest 
in the year 1666. During the great famine of 1866-67-68 
he took part in the relief works carried ont by Government 
in Orissa. At the very commencement of the famine the 
authorities enlisted the bon voulair of all Missionaries 
in Orissa. Orphans- were handed over to them impartially. 
There was perfect unity of action between the Boman 
Catholic Mission, the' other Missions and Government 
during the whole time of the famine. . 

At Elliohpur the Boman Catholic Mission has been com- - 
palled. to aot independently. It has housed 'and fed many. 
The Sisters of the. Cross have, admitted a. large number of 
patients in their pharmacy. An orphanage for -kourken 
children, and a refuge house for widows, nnder the sane 
Sisters, have been established at Chikalda. • In some cares 
the Mission may have spent needlessly money in -.relieving 
the poor through sheer ignorance of the provisions made by 
Government in the same direction. ’ But this will net 
■happen in future famines, when Missionaries of ail denom- 
inations are duly informed of the provisions made and 
of the rules framed by the local Government for the relief 
of the famine-stricken population. 

In conclusion, .the undersigned has the honour to acknow- 
ledge with thankB the timely donation of B600 " for the 
keep of orphans at Chikalda by the Sisters of theCro®”' 
(letter from the Charitable Famine Belief Committee, dated 
Amraoti, the 6th February 1898). 



worked. 'Were suck “ reductions ” allowed when hutting 
accommodation was provided on the works P What precau- 
tions were possible to prevent distance being overstated, 
especially in the case of those who did _ not return to their 
homes every night, bnt found shelter in adjacent villages? 

80. What was the cost of hutting accommodation per 
■worker P 

81. Did the cold and discomfort attendant on residence on 
the works affect the health of the people P 

82. Was it necessary to provide blankets and bedding for 
the people in consequence of residence being enforced P 

83. Is the proportion of “ dependants " relieved on the 
relief works less when works are small and numerous than 
when they are large and few? How do you acoount for 
this? 


IH. — Task-work and piece-ioork.* 

84. What was the proportion of labourers employed on 
task-work and piece-work, respectively, on the relief works 
under your charge, during the late famine P 

85. Are you of opinion that piece-work is suitable for the 
employment of relief labourers in all cases ? 

86. If not in all cases, do you think that it is suitable in 
any P If so, specify the conditions under which you would 
generally recommend its introduction. 

87. Do you consider the objections taken by the ■ Famine 
Commission (paragraph 133) to piece-work as the predomi- 
nant form of relief on works are overstated, or can be 
removed or lessened by administrative expedients P Or that 
they are on the whole less important than those which in 
your experience may be urged against task-work P 

88. What arrangements would yon recommend on works 
carried out under the piece-work system for labourers who 
might be too weak or incompetent to earn a subsistence 
wage at the rates offered, but are nevertheless not sufficiently 
helpless to he proper recipients of gratuitous relief, either on 
the works or in their own villages ? 

SO. Would you propose any arrangements limiting the 
nmounts to be earned on piece-work by expert and able- 
bodied labourers who might be able to exccnte far higher 
tasks than those assumed as the basis for the piece-work 
rate* P If so, state what arrangements yon would propose. 

SO. What is the size of the party to which yon would 
make single payments for the work done, eg., in the case of 
earthwork how many diggers, with their own complement of 
earners, would yon put into one gang, or what would he the 
averago number of diggers and carriers together forming a 
gang, and to whom a single payment should be made P 

01. Are yon of opinion that if payment for work done is 
mado to tho head of such a gang, as is referred to in the 
previous question, the amount paid will fairly be distributed 
by him among tho members of tho gang P Have complaints 
of unequal or unfair distribution been common when this 
system has been adopted ? 

02. Can yon give any idea of the reduction that may he 
made, both in numbers and cost of special establishment, by 
the substitution of piece-work for task-work P 

93. Do you think there would generally bo any difficulty 
in inducing tho people to attend works on tho piece-work 
system If works on the task-work system have not been 
previously opened F 

0t. What is in your opinion tho most convenient system 
of classifying relief labourers when employed on .task-work P 

03. What wage would you propose for each class in terms 
of the grain staple in general consumption by the classes 
from which Labourers are drawn, expressed in chattals } 

_9G. Is it necessary to maintain tho alternativo system 
given in the Famine Codes under which wages may bo 
calculated according to tho cost of the component parts of a 
day’s ration r 

OOA. Would yon propose a different task and wage for 
mm and women within the same class p 

would yon classify, task and remunerate 


98. What do yon consider the minimnm age at which 
children should he employed as workers P 

99. What penalties would you propose for labourers who 
fail to perform the task set them, and how would' yon en- 
force themP 

100. Are the present restrictions as to fining below the 
minimum wage necessary or expedient P 

101. Have considerable bodies of relief workers been on 
the minimum or D wage for a continuous period-?. Has it 
resulted in enfeebled health ? 

102. Are you in favour of allowing all labourers to earn 
something in addition to the normal wage proposed in" your 
reply to question 12 in the performance (5 a task in excess " 
of the normal P 

103. Are you in favour of paying a 'wage on Sundays, or 
one rest day in seven, and if allowed, what condition as to 
previous attendance would' you propose as entitling to a rest, 
day wage ? 

104. Do you consider it possible to introduce a standard 
task for aft carriers as suggested in paragraphs 9 and 10 
and in Appendix I of Mr. 'Higham’s Beport on the Manage- 
ment of Belief Works P 

105. Do you think that the formula proposed in Appen- 
dix I of Mr. Higham’s Beport for determining a reduced 
level, in which allowance is made for the initial effort in each 
trip, for the vertical lift, and for the actual horizontal level 
is one that may be generally accepted for the purpose of a ' 
measure of the work done by carriers. _ If not, what modi- 
fication of the formula would yon propose ? 

106. Assuming that the reduced level is calculated as 
proposed in Mr. Higham’s formula, or in any modified form 
of it that you may prefer, what is tho duty that'you would, 
assign to an ordinary famine carrier, the duty being the 
number of cnbic feet carried in a day multiplied by the 
reduced level in lineal feet, the value suggested by Mr. 
Higham being 10,000 ? 

107. Do yon think it possible to instruct ■ the works 
establishment ordinarily available on relief works to arrange 
for the disposition of labour so as to seenre, at all times, ‘the 
best proportion of carriers to diggers, that mar be possible 
under the circumstances ; diggers being made to cany when 
the proportion of carriers is too low, ana carriers being as far 
as possible employed in digging, even with reduced tasks, 
when carriers are in excess? 

108. What is in yonr opinion the best unit for task work, 

that is, the size of the party to whom. a given task is allotted ' 
and all the members of which should be liable to fine if the . 
task is not performed P ' . ' - 

109. Do yon know anything of what is called the Black- 
(For Brapl only.) IT 00 * system, and do yon consider 

it preferable to ordinary task-work 
or to piece-work P If so, state yonr reasons P 

110. Have you had any experience In what has been called 
(Nprth-Wcstem Provinces the modified intermediate system, 

and if so, do yon consider it pre- 


07. llow 
children — 


(">) above 12 veers of ago, 
(ii) t-cloiT ditto. 


only.) r __ 

forable to task-work nnder the system loid down in Worth* 
W estern Provinces Circular Wo. 18, -dated 6th December 
1896, or to piece-work in which payment is mado to tho head ' 
of a working party amply with reference to the qnantity of 
work done, and without any reference whatever to tho con- 
stitution of the party P 

111. If you consider this system preferable to the othens, 

(North-Western Provinces wonld yon advocate its adoption on 

0T “ T ’' all relief works, whatever tho 

degree o£ tho distress? If yon consider— it inapplicable in 
districts in which the distress is voryacute, please state your 
reasons? 

112. In what proportion have -tlio ndnlt mala workers 
stood to the vcuieri and children P Has it varied greatly in 
dlffiire.ic" districts and in tho same districts at different 
periods? Has tlm proportion differed in the sarao district 
and at the same point of time on task-work and piece-work P 

113. Can yon account for tho great preponderance of 
women and children on the relief works when these exceeded 
two-thirds of the wholo nnmber? Did the adult males find 
private employment at wages in excess of the famine wage P 
If so, was it really necessary for the State to support tlieir 
wives and children P 

USA. Vt lien foil are of crops has caused great rise of 
Prices and expectation of famine in a district, but its circum* 
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141. Did yon find It necessary to revise yonr rotes after 
rolief works had been opened ? If so, give particulars of 
the rates before and after the opening of roliof works, and 
compare them with thoso that you bavo paid in ordinary 
seasons for the same class of work. 

142. How far from yonr own works wore the relief works 
which you consider interfered with the supply of labour P 

148. Havo yon niado any complaints on tho subject to 
any of tho officers connected with relief works, and if so, 
with what result P 


144. Do yon consider that the establishment of tho relief 
works complained of wns.neccssnry as a moons of preserving 
life, or that without thorn tho pcoplo who attended thorn 
could havo found suffioiont employment in your own works 
and olscwliere to cam at least a bare subsistence for thorn* 
solves and their dependants? 


148. If you consider that Government rolief of somo kind 
was necessary, do you think it would havo snfficcd to givo 
it In somo other form than relief works, or to have oponod 
rolief works on a difforont prinoiplo from that actually 
followed P If so, stato your viows on thoso points. 

146. Do yon think that it would havo boon possiblo to 
employ local labour in distressed districts npon works nndor 
yonr control, and to havo obviatod 

Bco paragraph w of Mr. tlio necessity for Government rolief 
r&in™M. ,,0t “ 0n Ccntral works in the neighbourhood, if 
Government could have made 
arrangements for the sale of grain to all labourers on yonr 
works at privilogod rates considerably bolow tho market 
rato P 

147.. Havo you any otlior remarks' on tho subjeot of roliof 
works that you would like to lay before tho Commission P 


As TO OBATUITOUS BBMEF. 


148. Wlmt porcontago of tho population of tho affected 
area was placed on gratuitous relief at the period of maxi* 
mum pressuroP 

149. Did tho parsons so relieved mainly belong to tho 
.agricultural olnsscs resident in rural areas ? 

160. Do you consider that all tho persons thuB roliovod 
were incapable of work on a rcliof work, and were without 
relatives bound, nnd able to support thorn, and had no re- 
sources of any kind? 

161. In ordinary years liow aro snoli poisons supported, 
and why should famino or scarcity throw thorn upon tho 
State for support? 

162. Wore tho persons who rcooivod gratuitous roliof in 
tlioir homos chiefly woraon nnd children P To what oxtont 
did tho woraon belong to tho pardanashin class P 

168. Can any reliable cstimato bo formed for a givon 
tract of tho numbor of persons requiring gratuitous roliof 
in their homes during an nento famino P Will tho numbors 
vary with tho soverity nnd stage of tho distress? 

164. If tho numbers of relief workers attending tho 
relief works open in a district aro small, may it ho presumed 
that no great amount of gratuitous roliof is required P 

166. In somo provinces it appears to havo been tho 
practice to require tho incapnblo poor who had able-bodied 
relatives to accompany tlio latter to tho rolief works nnd 
thorfl_ to remain ns “ dependants ". Do you approvo of this 
praotico ns a test of necessity P 


ohnrity quicker than would othorwiso bo tho case, and tend 
to maico tho pcoplo cast thoir customary obligations for tho 
support of tho poor of tho locality upon tho State P 

162. Could somo of tho poisons to whom gratuitous roliof 
was givon havo boon employed on light manual labour oh' 
roliof works in dr noar thoir villngo P 

168. Could buoIi work lmvo boon provided by assisting tho 
Innd-ownors of tho village to nndorfcako tho construction of 
tnnlcs or roads or other villngo works P 

164. Central lcitohons, whore cooked food is provided for 
all corners without any condition os to residonoo, havo by 
somo offioois boon preferred to gratuitous relief in tho homos 
of tho people, at least in tho onrly stngCB of distress, or when 
distress is on tho wano. What is your opinion on this 
point P 

1 66. Wlmt aro tho sooial and easto fcolings of 'tlio pcoplo 
os to rocoiving cooked food in Stato lcitohons P Would tho 
substitution of kitohans for gratuitous rolief in tho form of 
grain or monoy dolos, practically exclude, on account of thoso 
sontimonto, cortain classes from relief who really need it P 

166. Apart from tho sontimontal diffionlfcy, would it ho 
practicable to maintain a suffioiont number of kitchens so ns 
to bo within tho ronoli of all parsons requiring gmtuitons 
roliof P 

167. Was gratuitous rcliof given in tho form of groin or 
of monoy P Wliioh form do you prof or' P . 

168. Was it givon in tho actual homes of tho people, or 
wore they required to repair periodically to o control plnco 
to rocoivo it P 

_ 169. Within your-obsorvations was thoro much malversa- 
tion or oxtoition on tho part of patwnris or otlior sub- 
ordinates employed in tho distribution of gratuitous roliof ? 
Wore thoro any instances in which porsons paid monoy, or 
surrendered part of tho dolo, in order to bo plaocd on tho 
gratuitous list P 

170. To what oxtont was tho oxmting rovonno or police 
organisation by villages or largor groups utilized in ascer- 
taining tho poisons requiring homo roliof and afterwards in 
distributing suoli relief, and how far had it to bo suporseded 
or supplemented P 

171. To what oxtont was gratuitous roliof administered 
through Yoluntaiy unofficial agency P 


As to rooR-nbusEB. 

172. Was tho population of tho poor-housos in yonr 

lovgo at any point of timo, or continuously bo throughout 
tho famino period P 

173. From what alasscs of tho community wore tho in- 
mates ohiofly drawn P . , 

' 174. Did poisons of tho bottor castes or of rcspoctablo posi- 
tion object to resort to tlio poor-houses for roliof P Would 
any dogreo of pressure liovo induced them to go thoro P 

176. Compared with any oxporionco yon may lmvo had 
in forraor faminos, do yon think tlio pcoplo generally showed 
decreased reluctance in tho lato famino to accept poor-housa 
relief P If so, to wlmt do you attribute this P 

176, Was tho mortality of tho poor-honso population 
exceptionally high throughout tho poriod, or in any parti- 
cular months? Can you aacount for tills? 


166. Would you givo gratuitous rcliof to an inonpablo 
person having an able-bodied relative hound to support him, 
who declines to go on to tho relief work? 


177. To wlmt oxtont wore tho inmates of tliopoor-housca 
poisons who had wandorod from otlior distriots within tlio 
provinoo, or from otlior provinces, or from Nntivo States P 


, 16'- May it bo presumed that gratuitous roliof at homo 
is very popular with tho people, nnd that it is sought for by 
ninnv who are not absolutely destitute or who aro capablo 
of labour on tho relief works? 


168. Was the circlo and inspection organization at your 
diipo*al snfiioiriilly strong, vigilant, and well-informed to 
restrict gratuitous relief to tlioso who were incapable of 
work and would otherwise have starved? Describe tlio 
precautions token. 


• s y I you think that tho successful administration c 
this term of relict requires a lnrgcr staff afsnpcrvisin 
oliieen* m the superior grades than any other kind of relief? 

ICO. n.xi the nccfptnnre of such relief placo nny socii 
\r C.-U.C stigma upon the recipient ? 

i A*! 1 ; J!V that gratuitous relief is give 

by the Stj.c had to tho drying np of private and rilin' 


178. From tlio physical condition of tho poisons entering 
tho poor-houses and tho distances tlioy hod come, wlmt 
opinion did yon fo/m ns to tlio sorority of tho famino, nnd 
the degree to which it hnd broken np households and caused 
wandering? 

# 170. Were nny monsnres taken to keep down tho popula- 
tion of tho poor-houses by drafting to works or to their 
homes all who could properly ho thus disposed of? Was 
tin’s systematically or spasmodically done P 

180. Is tho poor-house ration prescribed by tlio Famino 
Code sufficient H Had the dietary to ho varied ill tho caso 
of weak and sickly persons P 

181. Aro the rules and nppendicos of tho Famino Code n« 
to tlio mapngement of poor-houses sufficiently explicit nnd 
detnileil, nnd in all respects suitable P Can you point out 
any defects ip them and suggest improvements P 
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A' TO TEIYATE CHsEmETSBEt-lEr AS ATXJEIAET TO 
STATE BSXIET- ' 

222. Have von anv suggestions to offer regarding tie 
statement of the objects to which private subscriptioru for 
relief of distress caused by famine may legitimately be 
applied as set forth in the Gazette of India of 9th Janu- 
ary 1S97. 

223. Do yon think any of these objects trench upon the 
field of Government relief operations ? 

'224. Ill view of the fact that daring the currency of a 
famine the Government makes itself responsible as for as 
may be practicable for the savins of life by all available 
means in its power, do you consider the statement of the 
tcccud object satisfactory ; if not, how should it be 

modified? " 

225. 'Do vou think the second object could properl y be 
restricted (a) to the giving of clothing and other extra 
comforts to the orphans, and (5) to meeting the cost of them 
education in some useful craft befitting their station in 
life and of their maintenance after the end of the famine r 


so large as to attract attention ? . If so, to what causes was 
their presence due? 

243. "Would there have been so much wandering had more 
works been opened or village relief or relief centres more 
largely extended ? Is it possible by any relief methods - to 
prevent jungle people, or people with whom it is a custom to 
migrate at certain seasons of the year, from wandering ? 

244. "Was the death-rate of the sensibly affected 

by deaths among wanderers in poor-houses or on relief- 
works ? • 

245- "Were the wanderers persons ordinarily reading 

within your or were they from others 

or from Satire States ? If from other or from 

Satire States, why were they attracted to your ? 

246- "Was any difference made in the treatment of 

wanderers from tout own and those coming from 

w cistact 

other or from Satire States? 

. dinners 


226. Are any special rules or measures necessary .to 
prevent overlapping of charitable and Government relief 
under Object 1X1 ; if so, what would you suggest ? 

227. Do yon consider the opening of grain shops, where 
wholesome food-grains would be sold at rates below the pre- 
vailing market rates, a legitimate method of giving relief 
to respectable persons with small fixed incomes who, though 
suffering great privations from abnormal rise in prices, 
would not accept purely gratuitous ^relief either from 
Government or from the Charity Fund ? 

2?S. Is the opening of these cheap grain shops likely to 
interfere with private trade, provided the benefit of them be 
extended only to a selected number of persons? "Were 
such shops started in your district, and did they interfere 
with private trade ? 

229. Are yoa aware that the opening of these shops from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fnnd operated to 
steady the market and to prevent fitful raising of rates ? 

2S0. To render the help effective, do you think that the 
relief to broken-down agriculturists should^ not be confined 
to the period when acute distress is subsiding, bnt that it 
should be given just before the commencement of the 
agricultural season, even though distress might then be at 
its height ? 

231. "What class of agriculturists should generally be 
helped under Object IT ? 

232. Do yoa think the Charity Fnnd could Improperly 
applied in relieving agriculturists who are in a position to 
get statutory loans (fakuri) from the Government ? 

233. Do you think it could be usefully spent in supple- 
menting fataci advances where they are not enough to 
meet nil the agricultural requirements of the recipient, 
ir.e'.udir.g the subsistence of himself and his family, during 
the interval between the sowing and the harvest ? 

234. Da von consider the operations of the Indian Famino 
Charitable itelief Fnnd as supplementary to Government 
relief have served a useful purpose ; if so, in what war ? 

235. Can yoa describe briefiy the nature and the extent 
ft the relief granted from the Charity Fund in your 
province? 

236. Can you give the number of persons relieved under 
e.-.-h object in your province? 

237. "What form cf relief under Object I was the most 
p- pilar and evoked the greatest gratitude ? 

23 ; . Vl-ai form of relief under Object III did the 
grest.-t amount cf gvjJ at the smallest cost to the ford ? 

2'3. Da rca think it was right to spend the bulk cf the 
fund ir. helping bn-ken-down agriculturists? 

D> you think the expenditure cf such a large 
I-rri.n _<f ti* ford under this head has, h’-sld-s derne 
s-d 'ViT.tls’. tr-'d to the persons helped, recited in great 
fv " u.:- ad var.tacs* to tl.e country g-neraily? 

2 11 . Can y ru state what is the srproxiraate area wwn 
with aid It . :a ti <■ Charity F ml in ytur provin-c ? 

At to Fvi-,x*m» xth> Tax r- trails. 

242. *t ?*>• s-T-.-,w-r rt« w.-rc re .vie f-v the relief of 
staiv.-g srv Irrcre r V. stv th- r-reh-TS <i *u ih srand-.-ren 


247. How do yon think wanderers or emigrants from other 

pMTjnre s or foojn Native States should, be dealt- "With? 
daurtu 


As TO TEE 3IOBTAKIT nCBES'S THE TA1IISE 
TERIOD. 

24S. "What was the ratio of deaths per thousand of popula- 
tion in the famine area of your K S^~ f or the five-year 

period 1S91-95 preceding the famine ? "What was this 
ratio during 1S96 and 1S97 ? 

249. How far has the higher ratio in the latter two years 
"been due directly to scarcity of food or to the indirect 
effects of such scarcity P 

250. If, in spite of the privations consequent on scarcity 
of food, there has been little or no increase in tbe ratio of 
mortality, do yon attribute this" result entirely to the 
success with which the distress has been met by relief 
measures ? 

251. In dry years, unaccompanied by scarcity, tbe health 
of the people, it is believed, is ordinarily very good and the 
mortality abnormally low ? The year 1896 was an excep- 
tionally dry year, and as a consequence the mortality 
would presumably, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
below the average ; would it not seem reasonable to attri- 
bute to causes.eonnccted with scarcity not only all mortality 
in excess of the normal death-rate, but also* the difference 
between the abnormally low death-rate of a year of light 
scanty rainfall and the normal death-rate of years' of 
ordinary rainfall ? "Would not the compensating influence 
on the public health resulting from exceptional dryness 
of season tend to mask the 'foil effects of scarcity df 
food? 

252. On the other hand, an abnormally dry season often 
results in a short supply of potable water as well ns to a 
concentration of impurities in such supply ; do you 
attribute any part of the excessive mortality during'the 
period of famine to this cause of unhealthincss ? Do you 
think that cholera may have been originated or intensified 
by this cause ? 

253. Prevalence of bowel-complaints, dysentery and 
diarrhoea in communities leads to a suspicion* that tire food- 
supply i3 insufficient, or unwholesome or badly cooked. Did 
these diseases cause a high mortality in the famine area of 

3" onT jr gu.; - ” > and could their prevalence be ascribed to 

an insufficient or unwholesome dietary ? 

251. Do yon consider the diet supplied to the different 
classes of relief-workers, to tbe poor-house inmates and to 
those fedat the kitchens, to hare been sufficient to maintain 
the recipients in health ? "Would yon, as a result of your 
own. observations, suggest any alteration in the scale 
el dic-t laid down in the Famine Code ? 

255. Canyon state the nnmlvr of deaths which were 
directly due to starvation in yonr •35.~"5 < during the 
famine? Also the number of those who died indirectly 
from privation? Was the mortalHv greater among 1 * 
women than amongst men, and amongst children and tie 
agtd thin amongst adults? Did parents frequently, 
under strre., cf want, neglect or abandon their children? 

236, Of the deaths due to starvation, how many you 
enumerate whirh cculd have tea prevented by the timely 



288. Were the people in receipt o£ relief in the shape of 
cash at works or in the village, always able to bay gram at 
the rates supposed to be ourrent ? 

287. Were food-grains of the common kinds exported 
from distressed tracts under your observation while the 
hHb prices prevailed P If so, was this dne to still higher 
prices elsewhere, or to want of capital for large purchases 
ui distressed tracts or some other reason ? 

2SS. Were fortunes made in the grain trade during the 
high prices P If so, by what classes and by what sort of 
trade or speculation r Was it genuine buying to put on 
the market, or of the nature of time bargain or specula- 
tion for a riso P 

289. Wore the grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers 
for the most part opened and largely depicted at the close 
of the distress, or were many unopened and most but 
littlo depleted P 

290. In distressed tracts nnder your observation had any of 
the cultivators and land-owners what may be considered sur- 
plus private stocks of food-grain F If so, did they generally 
sell such surplus or hold up all thoy had from panic or other 
reasons P 


cautions against obstructing the movements of private trade s 
what effoot in yonr opinion would such action have had 
(1) on the cost of relief to • the State ; (2) on the prices of 
food-grains in the bazars or open markets j (3) on the acti- 
vity of private trade P 

805. In the districts under yonr observation had yon ever 
good reason to believo in tbo existence of local rings of 
grain-dealers formed to keep up prices of food-grains above 
the rates naturally resulting from the law of supply and 
demand? If so, how far did such rings succeed in their pur- 
pose, and for how long? 

If you think such rings can ho successfully formed at the 
present day in India, can you suggest any legitimate method 
of breaking them, which would in your opinion havo tho 
desired effect, and be on tho whole distinctly advantageous P 


Regarding the grain trade.* 

306. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
the various food-grains affected by the f amino' and scarcity? 

807. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
other commodities affected? 


291. While the high prices prevailed, did. those cultiva- 
tors, who had grain to sell to dealers, get prices ns propor- . 
tionatoly higher than nsnal ns. those tho grain-dealors were 
selling at P 

292. Were tho wholesale dealings between grain-dealers 
at prices as near to retail prices as they nsually are ? 

293. To what extent has the habit of storing food-grains 
in pits or other receptacles diminished among tho grain 
dealers, landholders and cultivators of the tracts prodacing 
forgo crops of the common grains ? What are tho reasons 
for such diminution P 

294. In snch tracts have tho railways and roads extended 
into them had the effect of stimulating the export of the 
annual surplus production to son-ports ' and to rich districts 
where more valuable crops are produced ? When crops foil 
and prices go up in snch tracts, is private trade ready to 
import freely into them P 

295. To what extent were proprietors of fond. State 
raiynts and undcr-tonnnts among the classes which asked 
for and got relief? 

296. To what alasses did tho mas3 of persons relieved 
belong ? 

297. To what was tho inability of tha distressed people 
to bay grain at tho high prices principally due P Did non- 
ngricultural employment of labour fall off os mnoh ns agri- 
cultural employment? 

293. Did wages of any class of labourers, nrtizans, or 
servants go np in any degree in consequence of tho rise of 
prices P If not, why not P 

299. Dos competition of foreign goods or of goods pro- 
duced by Indian Mills seriously reduced tho purclmsing 
power of any class of artisans or labourers in tho tracts 
under yonr observation ? 

300. Can you compare Tecent with former famines, and 
say whether the different classes of people scorned tills time 
to liavc more or less powor of resisting destitution ? 


808. How far and in what ways was tho import by sea— 
(1) of food-grains, (2) of other commodities affected P 

809. Is there any evidence that a permanent rise in the 
price of food-grains in India liastaken place of late years? 

310. If snch a riso has occurred, do you think that it is 
in any way connected with the fall in tho Indian exchange? 

811. Is the export of food-grains from India in a series of 
years on such a scale as to materially affect tho ability of 
the country to feed the population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks hold at a particular point of time in tho 
country P 

812. In ordinary years is tho import of food-grains by 
sea, for consumption in tho port-town and for distribution ’ 
into tho interior, forgo P 

813. Is this trado in tho hands of European or native 
firms P 

814. What grains are chiefly imported and from what 
foreign ports? 

315. When prices of food-grains rose rapidly at the end 
of 1896, were tho stocks of rico and other food-grains forgo 
in the port P 

816. So far os the information went, were food' stocks 
large in the interior of tho country, or in any particular 
province ? What was tho general impression ns to tho oxtent 
to which these stooks would prove sufficient for tho food- 
requirements of the country without importation from 
abroad, and wonld be placed on the markot, or held upP 

817. Did tho high prices reached at tho ond of 1896 lead 
to mnch speoulativo dealings in grain P 

318. Were tlieso high prices maintained? Were thoy 
followed by an active import of grain from foreign ports P 

819.. Did tbo prico of rico in Burma and of wheat nnd 
maize in Europe and America riso in- consequence of appre- 
hension of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated 
demnnd on account of, India P 


SOI. Do you observe any change in their attitndo of 
rein clance to go to poor-liouses or to relief-works P 

302. Did they sell jewelry, brass pots, and cattle, as mnch 
m formerly? DM fall in value of silver jewelry make 
thrnt relnctant to sell it P J 


303. Vi hat action, if any, was taken by officers of G( 
ernmenl in tbo affected area under yonr observation 
encourage importation of food-grains, or otherwise stimuli 
the activity of private trade ? What was the result for sx 
or I’M of *nrh action ? b 


820. Were shipments of grain made from Amoricanor 
Enropoan ports to India P If they wore only on small scalo, 
what was tho causo P 

821. Was thore a sufficient maigin at tho end of 1896 
between tho prices of wheat or maize in India nnd tho prices 
of these grains in Europe and America to innko import into 
India protitnblo P 

822. If snch a margin existed, bnt grain was not im- 
ported, what wore the obstacles in tbo way of tbo establish- 
ment of tho trado P 



tie Tt*uiVt ? 


^rvin-d- 


importing food-grain P 


fin. Son^'ti-1*. instead of relying cntirelv upon 

trade and the Indian market, tlio G 

. re-r,rt Ul reared to import grain from abroad t 
T ! ; ft> " r ', ! { " T ? ntnclly limited purpose, that is, 

kltctiens, and re 
a!« that Government so imported oil 
it •..■re.ugb cr.r.irx-tos. and Copied allpoSible 




823. In ordinary years what quantity of rice docs Burma 
export to India nnd other countries V Pleoso give figure* 
showing tho distribution. 

, 521. Prom November 1806 to Ootoher 1897 what quan- 
tity of Burma rice was imported into this port P 

. ? wc theso imports mainly for despatch to the 
interior ? 

326. Were the firms on whose account these Burma im- 
ports were made chiefly European or native firms P 

•*27 • *VVere these imports made on the order of up-conn try 
grtu n*doaIeni for Burma rice, or by Calcutta firms at their 


\\ f tl.r Cl rsrvUnV-.'s jo pir* forward by the Chamber* of Commorco, and for exports special lj 
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maintain him or her in normal health and strength. And 
I think that system is to be preferred nndcr -which the 
■workers will mast readily comply with these conditions, and 
qualify for the wage enabling them to purchase the full 
ration. I would at the same time point out that, in so far 
as money was saved ont of wages, it may he presumed to 
have provided to some extent for subsistence dnring the 
cultivating season, 

34. Such success as has attended the relief measures 
adopted in this Division has unquestionably been very 
largely contributed to by the operations of the Uharitnblo 
Fnndj more particularly in connection with the first and last 
of the four recognized objects of that fund. As regards tho 
second object, expenditure on orphans has been comparatively 
trifling, being restricted to provision of a few extra comforts 
and simple educational facilities for orphans maintained 
dnring the famine at tbe cost of Government. I think that 
in any future statement of tbe objects of a similar fund it ■ 
might- with advantage be clearly laid down that the* actnal 
maintenance of orphans.while rite famine lasts is a legitimate 
charge on Government rather than on the charitable public. 
As regards tbe support of orphans after tbe famine is over, 
it was fonnd unnecessary in this Division to ask the Fnnd 
for a single rupee for this purpose. Large numbers of onr 
.orphans have been adopted by relatives, neighbours, and 
other co-religionists, white the balance have been taken 
over by missionary and philanthropic bodies. In all cases 
snitable guarantees have been exacced, and in none has any- 
thing been asked for by way of sndsidy. 

35. The third object of the fnnd, read literally, is prac- 
tically inapplicable to this part of the country. There ore 
few, if any, persons, I believe, who “will endure any priva- 
tion rather than take advantage of Government relief." 
But there are numbers of persons, particularly in towns, who, 
while not in such a state of destitution as would justify 
their admission to the Government gratuitous relief lists, 
are yet very hardly pressed by a rise in prices, and as such 
deserve consideration at the hands of the charitable public. 
It- was for such persons that a cheap grain shop was opened at 
Baipur by the local Charitable Fund Committee. I had 
donbts at first regarding the desirability of this measure, 
both as being an interference with private trade and also 
because I feared abuses in connection with its management. 
But it was fonnd to work very snccessfnly. It afforded 
much welcome relief to a number of deserving persons, and I 
think its effect on the market was good in the way of steady- 
ing prices. 

36. In connection with the first object, a great deal of 
very valuable relief was afforded in the provision of clothing 
and blankets for the destitute poor. Bnt the bulk of the 
Fnnd expenditure was on the fourth object, in the provision 
of seed and cattle for distressed agriculturist?. I would 
certainly recommend, in the formal statement of this object, 
the omission of the words “when distress is subsiding.” 
The greater part of the expenditure was in feet incurred at 
a time when distress was increasing, in connection with the 
monsoon sowings. The gratuitous gifts of seed from the 
fund proved a most valuable supplement to the Govern- 
ment takaci advances, which not only were insufficient to 
provide ail the seed required, bnt were beyond the reach of 
the very poorest cultivators who had lost their all ; and it 
was to this latter class that gifts from the Fnnd were con- 
fined. Gifts of subsistence money, locally known ns 
khaicii were also made from the Fund to indigent cul- 
tivators to support them dnring the period between seed 
time and_ harvest, when their presence in their houses to look 
after their fields was necessary. A nnmher of cattle were 
bought at the cost of the Fund and stationed in different 
villages in the charge of the headmen for the use of such 
needy cultivators as might require them. Further, arrange- 
ments are still in progress for the re-settling by Deputy 
Commissioners in waste villages and the like, hy means of 

K ints made to them from the Fund, of cultivators who have 
it their land. 

31* In connection also with the fourth object, assistance 
was given from tho fnnd to distressed artizans, such as 
metal-workers, bangle-makers and the like, by finding a 
market for their industries. In respect of weavers, the 
Eommntee of the fnnd in Raipur undertook as a voluntarv 
onCdci °r Government the organization of relief 


in the briefest possible manner to points already dealt 
with. 

39. As regards preliminary measures, I consider that 
tbe preparation of programmes of relief works deserves 
more detailed attention tban it 1ms hitherto received. In - 
this Division a satisfactory comprehensive programme will 
not bo easy to arrive at. Railway feeder roads might no 
donbt be' mnltiplied almost indefinite’y in Chhattisgarh, 
with great advantage to the trade of the country but 
tbe difficulty would be to provide for their future main- 
tenance. We have already more roods tban there is any 
prospect of being able to maintain properly. Still there 
are one or two additional roads which arc very urgently 
needed in Chhattisgarh to open up remote parts of tbe 
country, or to link np roads which have already been con- 
structed in the Native States ; and I think that all such 
should be entered in onr programme to . be taken np as 
relief-works, unless it has been fonnd possible before the 
next famine to construct them otherwise. I would also 
lay stress on the importance of every road work being 
surveyed simultaneously with its inclusion in the pro- 
gramme. The prompt opening of relief works in this 
famine was a good deal impeded by the absence of surveys. 
Apart from roads, though there appears to be -no scope 
here for any irrigation on a large scale, it is believed that 
the Chhattisgarh country lends itself to the construction 
of connected chains of small irrigation tanks, small im- 
pounding reservoirs, and the like ; and it has been recom- 
mended that an officer should be deputed on special duty 
to make a detailed survey of the country and draw np a 
scheme of this nature ’in readiness to be utilized for relief 
works in the next famine. 

\ 

40. When famine is actually imminent, I think the first 1 

step should be the opening of a small number of works 
under the Public Worts Department in snch localities os 
may be decided on, for the employment of unskilled labour. 
If such works are already in- existence a more vigorous 
prosecution of them would no donbt suffice ; bnt such is 
seldom likely to be the case here.' These works should be 
carried ont on ordinary lines, bnt should he made test 
works hy a careful adjustment of rates, regarding which 
the Executive Engineer should act in concert with • the ( ! 
Deputy Commissioner. Contracts shonld be so expressed ;! 
as to provide for the re-organization of the works on famine \ 
lines whenever necessary. j 

41. Simultaneously with this measure, or at latest when 
the test applied by the Public Works Department has 
confirmed the apprehensions of serious famine, shonld be 
undertaken the preparation of village lists for gratuitous 
relief, and the selection of sites for children’s kitchens.. 
These preliminaries could be started without awaiting the 
arrival of a special staff; hut no time shonld be lost in 
applying for the services of snch staff, and they shonld, if 
possible, he in their places hy the time it is necessary to 
begin making disbursements. 

42. By this time it is probable that something in the - 
way of poor-houses will have been started, organized per- 
haps in the first instance (as was the case here), by private 
charity. These shonld as soon as possible be taken over by 
the authorities, and brought under Code rules. 

43. Meanwhile the test works shonld be -gradually de- 
veloped into relief- -works on the piece-work _ system, the 
rates for workers as well as for contractors being fixed on a 
graduated scale according to prices, with the additions of 
infirm task-work gangs, of kitchens, and of hospitals, 
and additional wor& shonld he opened as required on tho 
same lines. 

44. Local works, consisting mainly of field embankments, 
small irrigation tanks and the like, can in my opinion 
best be provided for by means of famine loans, the super- 
vision of the relief officers being directed to seeing that 
unskilled and infirm labour is freely admitted to snch works 
and adequately paid. Works under direct Civil agency 
should, I think, be exceptional, 

45. Wanderers shonld he temporarily relieved at children’s 
kitchens as well as Public Works Department kitchens. 
From the former they shonld he promptly removed by the 
police, who, like most establishments, will probably need 
considerable strengthening. 


TTlE H"-»SrnX! 4SD IfETHODS WHICl 

IV T0 rEoTE MOST EFFECTIVE IS TCTCB 

IJ> THESE TWO EESFECT5. 

'™ pr ?? nd nndcr tw * has alreadv hec 
cov,red m my preceding remarks, ana I wiV onV ref. 


46. Orphans, or, more accurately, deserted children, should 
not he allowed to live at kitchens, which I do not contem- 
plate as places of residence for anybody. If on investi- 
gation no trace of parents or guardians can be found, 
they should he removed to an orphanage specially estab- 
lished at the nearest poor-house. The objection to sending 
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observe that the .numbers on works roso vcrygrcallyin April 
and increased again in May, and then fell off in Jnne. I 
suppose most of .this foil was duo to tho orders issued for 
the introduction of piece-work P — No, I should not say that. 
It was due rather to tho opening of the cultivating season. 

As rogards paragraph 19 of your note, how were people 
selected for tho khatoai allowance P — It was left to 
the discretion of individual officers. They had a limited 
amount to distribute, and they gave it to the persons most 
deserving. 

If you adopt tho policy of pressing people to lcavo tho 
works when the cultivating season approaches, I supposo it 
is necessary to, in some way or other, arrange for their 
subsistence? — I think so. 

You say in paragraph 20 that you aro inclined to doubt 
whether it is really practicable to do anything better than 
give gratuitous relief to persons of this class during tho 
cultivating season, as soon as they begin to show signs of pri- 
vation? — -Yes, I have not arrived at any more satisfactory 
conclusion than that, though it is not a very satisfactory one. 

Does it not show thorc is a danger in pressing them 
to leave the works? — I think it is very easy to over- 
do the pressure ; at the same time I think it would be a 
great mistake to make rcliof works so popnlar as to keep 
cultivators there and so endanger the success of the next 
harvest. 

Yon say in paragraph 24 that your Assistant and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners are heavily burdened with Civil 
judicial work. "Was it not possible to relievo them of that 
work during the time of famine P — I don’t think it was 
possible to relieve them of it entirely. Civil work did fall 
largely into arrears. 

Could not one or two officers have been selected to do 
judicial work and so set free the others? — Practically that 
was done. 

IVhat is the pay of Bevenue Inspectors as a rulep — Prom 
£30 to £40 a month. 


Yon say in paragraph 25 that the entire season was an 
extraordinarily unhealthy one, and that, when full allow- 
ance has been made for this, the mortality was abnormal, 
but you are not prepared to say that any of it was preventi- 
ble. Do you think you can say that of Bilnspur for in- 
stance P— I have perhaps overstated the case. 

You say that to the returns furnished of deaths from 
starvation you are unable to attach any valuo. You say 
also that your bdief is that deaths which could with strict 
accuracy he so described were very rare. What is your idea 
as to strict accuracy in describing a death from starvation P 
— The rule laid down was that a person should not be con- 
sidered as having died from starvation unless he had been 
without food for a certain number of days. 

Was it laid down at the timo that enquiries were to bo 
made into supposed deaths from starvation P — Yes, but the 
enquiries were generally very inadequate, and there wero 
absurdly exaggerated reports. 

With reference to paragraph 27 of your note, do you sup- 
poso that the children would come alone or be brought by 
their mothers? — Well, I should think most of them would 
come alone. They would como in parties. 

Yon mention “ easy reach ” ; how many miles were you 
thinking of as a maximum P — I should think about three or 
four miles. 

With rofercnco to your paragraph 29, I understand that 
yon would let an aged dependant either have relief in tho 
villago or at tho works? — Yes. 


Do yon think it is necessary to abolish cash payments to 
old dependants at works P — I think it is, on the ground 
of simplicity. 

With reference to paragraph 30, don't you think tho special 
stall of village relief which yon mention there ought to 
consider it a part of their duty to press tho able-bodied to 
go to works P — Yes, certainly 

Do you think tho oxerciso of pressure would have a 
considerable effect P — Yes, I think so. 


You say in paragraph 33 that many persons saved monei 
°. t '' e ® class wage. I supposo you mean they did it bi 
stinting themselves? — Yes. 

Yon say in paragraph 3G a number of cattlo wero bough: 
nt the cost of the fund and stationed in different villages 
in the charge of the headmen, for the use of such needy cnl 
tivntors ns might require them. Did you hear whether thoi 
mere actually .used? — I do not remember any special re 
ports on the point, but I have no doubt tint they wero. 


In the same paragraph you' refer to pcoplo who have 
lost their land. Were they numerous? — Yes. I am afraid' 

I cannot givo you figures, but certainly a largo number of 
tenants lost their land. 

What is your idea in paragraph 40 when you use the words 
" theso works should bo maao test works by a careful 
adjustment of rates’’ P — I think that the rates offered. should 
bo something lower than would ordinarily bo required by 
tho Public Works Department, but nt tho samo time they 
must not bo made so low as not to be n living wage. 

l’ho test-work which you were trying in. 1896 and at 
tho beginning of 1897 did not work ns a test in the Central 
Provinces, did it ? — I lmd no practical experience of this. 
It was before my arrival. 

Can you tell ns how the labourers have been getting 
on sinco the harvest was over? — Prom all I hear I gather 
they have earned a certain amount in the harvest and havo 
been living on it since. In somo parts they arc in want of 
work again. 

I think tho Government of tho Central Provinces think 
they should bo nllowcd to increase their ordinary public works ■ 
in older to provide work? — Yes, I think so. 

Has that boon dono yet P — There is very little money 
this year. I hope we shall have somo increase. Of couiso 
- thcro is a great deal of work that requires to bo done in 
finishing up the famino work. 

Are you able to say whether debt has much increased 
among tho agricultural population., in tho course of. the 
famine P — No, I am afraid I cannot.' I have no figures.' 

I see the rice area in 1896-97 fell off very considerably 
in Batpnr and Bilaspur as compared with 1895-96. Was 
that due to cultivators losing their cattle P — I think I should 
put that down to deficiency of seed. 

(Mr. Higham.)— You say in paragraph 6 of your note that 
side by side with tho piece-work nmple task-work was 
provided. Havo you any idea of the numbers on the different, 
works. I am speaking of the time when the systom was in 
force P — In tho month of July in the Baipur District 1 wo 
had this systom in force on 11' road- works.’ The total, 
number of workers on these 11 roads was 17,480, out of) 
whom 9,392 were working under contractors ; they worked V 
on the piece-work system. Side by side with these, on tho 
same 11 roads, were 7,854 persons on task work. 

Did these contractors work under Mr. Penny’s rules P — 
Yes. 

Wero Mr. Ponny’s “piece-work” rules introduced on all 
works? — No, they were introduced on these 11 works in 
Baipur, and on certain works in Bilaspur. 

You mean tho rules printed in Appendix A, of Mr. G. M. 
Harriott’s printed evidence P — Yes. 

Do yon think under the schedulo referred to in para- ■ 
graph 4 of Mr. Penny’s rules, a man doing B task would 
earn B wageP — I understand that that is the basis on which 
this table has been calculated. 

Do you think under these rules tho labourer earned execs- . 
sivo wages whon employed by the contractor P — No, I do not 
suppose so. 

Do you think there was a large proportion of tho pieco- . 
workers who wore unable to earn a subsistence wage P— I be- • 
liovo not. 

Do you suppose all those unable to earn a subsistence wago 
wore drafted to task-work? — Yes, that was .the intention 
and that intention was fairly carried ont. 

Under theso circumstances do yon suppose the introduction 
of the contract system tended to draw men from the work P 
— I think it had that tendency at first. 

Why P — Because largo numbers of people who had been 
accustomed to earn subsistence wages without doing a foil 
task, objected to a system under which they were obliged to . 
work harder. 

( President .) — Did it break up family gangs P — I do not' 
think so. 

(Mr. Holdemess.) — Do. you consider that there is any 
objection to a man earning an cxcessivo wage under this 
contract system. Would you put a limit P— No, they should 
bo quite free to earn ns much ns they can. 

Do you consider that a man earning good wages on 
piece-work will return to the fields and village?— I think so. 

You do not think ho will remain earning ? — Yes, there 
is a danger, but our rates wero so drawn up that there was 
no chance of their earning cxcessivo wages. 
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Do you think that could have been remedied if British 
and Native Military officers had been employed ?— It was 
done to a certain extent. Two Military officers were sent 
to the Public Works Department ; we had also one special 
party of Native infantry. 

If measures of this kind bad been taken earlier could 
Hot more works have been opened? — Possibly. 

With your experience of the Military officers would yon 
recommend their being largely used to supplement the Public 
Works Department staff whenever necessary? — Yes. In 
spite of their lack of professional knowledge they proved 
most nseful in supervising the works. 

Ton lay stress on the necessity of organizing 'village 
relief and increasing villago staff. Under identical cir- 
cumstances in what month would yon start the work? 
— Not later than January. 

I suppose yon would considerably increase the Inspecting 
staff? — Yes. 

And relief officers? — Tes. 

It was not done in this case? — Not sufficiently early. 

I notice tbnt Bilaspur had a small staff of Assistant 
Commissioners and relief officers. Did the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ask for more? — Yes. 

Did he get them P — Not immediately. In fact every- 
body regarded Baipnr as more distressed than Bilaspur. 

In paragraph 22 of your note you speak of slight work in 
the shape of weeding, etc. Would that employ labonr to 
any great extent?— -Yes ; I think a good deal might bo 
done m that line. 

Yon recommend that that sort of work should be don 0 
by means of “ loans "? — -Yes, famine loans or Land Improvo* 
ment loans.' 

Yon found largo numbers of persons unwilling to go to 
relief works? — Yes ; pressure to a certain extent had to bo 
put on them. 

Your paragraph 27, as regards kitchens, wcTe not your 
kitchens worked on the rales drawn up at the Pachmari 
Conference — I mean Mr. Fuller’s rules? — Yes ; they worked 


very successfully. The peculiar features of these rules were 
— that the children were all told to return to their homes after 
they were fed, and no child residing two miles away from 
the kitchen was given gratuitous relief. 

Do you approve of this two-mile limit ?— Yes, I would 
like to have kitchens every two' miles. 

Yon would open these kitchens at once? — Yes. 

(Dr. Bichardson.) — If a person has been long un- 
able to obtain food and when ho gets food, inevitably, 
dies, being unable to assimilate it ; would you return him 
as having died of starvation? — No, I do not consider that 
he comes within the strict definition as given in the orders ; 
if ho actually receives relief and dies after the relief has 
been administered to him, he null not be Bhown as haring 
died of “ starvation." 

Even if relief is of no ub®P — T hat ia how I understand 
the rule. The orders were that persons who died after 
receiving relief should not be shown as having died of 
starvation ( vide Revenue Department Circular letter No.; 
2960, dated 17th Jnne 18971* 

(Mr. Bose). — Do you approve of the employment of 
contractors in the execution of relief works? — Yes, under 
certain conditions. - '• .. 

Do you think they could be trusted to deal fairly with 
the workers? — Yes; experience has shown us that ‘they 
could he trusted under the supervision of the Public "Works 
Department. 

After the failure of crops, do you’ think the people of the 
Chhattisgarh Division had less resisting power than the people 
of tho Nursinghpur Division? — I should think so. 

In your recommendation in paragraph 21, regarding 
piece-work, are you referring to small works near tho 
village? — No, I was referring to road-works. 

At a distance or near tho villago P — In that paragraph I 
am only referring to villages near the works. 

You mean as far ns possiblo near tho village P — My re- 
marks in that paragraph only apply to a certain limited 
number of villages. 


At tlie Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 
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Me. II. SliAer, Principal, Jabalpur College, Famine Belief Officer first in Jubalpur and later in .Manilla, called in 

nnd examined. 


. I } ct In a written statement of evidence and written 
a-. i-i rr* to tin- C-nnralvion’s questions. 

f-i>— lhforU'rtt/‘r -r> the 1’rine‘fl's of the Central 
•r. /’*> nine C>/r t-'.iet Air- oceitrrtJ in the 

f'retrj! Pr'cinee t during the recent famine. 
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centres wonid to rano extent tako the place of house-to- 
house relief. 


In the recognired methods of relief, the following depar- 
tures tram the Code occurred 


Public IVorhi Charge *. — The Code was rnaterhl'y 
adhered to. For n time “ piece-work " was introduced, with 
» view to instituting n mon\«.-archmg test and inducing agri- 
culturists to rvtnrn home for ti;e sowing, Die idati was 
triisl only far n ulmrt time j and I believe that in tie.; richer 
tracts it has ix-nefieial in helping to keep off the works sera" 
person who wvr« not really in waul. 
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Ms own observations and tbe reports of his Belief - Officers) 
should by certain periods be upon the village rolls. Trusty 
and willing harkara should be early sought out and 
placed at the disposal of the Inspectors (great difficulty was 
experienced owing to the want of such men in the wilder 
parts of the district, and hence supplies of money, etc., were 
precarious) and every other detail should be most carefully 
arranged, so that, at the advent of the rains, the large 
numbers of those suddenly thrown into distress may be 
quickly placed in receipt of relief. 

(If) Other reco'mmendations or opinions thought likely 
to he useful in futin'e famines. 

(1) It might be found useful to_f ormulate some of the results 
of recent experience in distributing private charitable funds. 
Bor instance, if aid towards kharif sowings is to be given to 
agriculturists, the fact should be advertised well beforehand. 
Otherwise, brokendown -tenants become hopeless, and, if of 
an enterprising nature, go to workB, situated, perhaps, out- 
Bido the district. They hear of the distribution not at all, 
or too late, when the hulk of the money has been expended 
• and the best time for sowing is past. This gave great 
trouble during the recent famine; and, in my opinion, it 
would be well to commence the distribution on the relief 
works, get the agriculturists back to their homes, and then 
commence the distribution by Patwari circles for those who 
have not gone on to works. For purposes of giving clothes, 
too, large supplies of cloth and suitable blankets should, be 
sent out from head- quarters to convenient centres in the 
' district, as soon as the rains begin to cease. This will 
greatly facilitate the work of relief officers during the 
commencement of the cold weather. 1 think that a few. such 
hints, if drawn up, would be of use to District Committees 
in any future famine 

(2) The system of drafting emaciated or weakly people 
off the works during the rains to their homes on village- 
relief, proved most beneficial. -The works thuB became 
centres for the distribution of such relief ; and those who 
bad tried to help themselves were placed in receipt of the 
most acceptable form of aid. This form of relief should, 
in my opinion, he more clearly insisted on. 

(3) The plan of a large central orphanage at head-quarters 
seemed to mo ob joctionablc. Orphans should . be taken to 
works, Police kitchens or other centres near their old homes, 
there is then more ehanoo of their relatives and caste-fellows 
claiming them os the distress begins to subside. 


Answers to Special questions. 

' *60. Any number of tank-works and small field embank, 
ment works could be usefully undertaken. 

86. 1 do not consider piece-work snitablo in all cases ; . but 
it might be usefully employed under the following con- 
ditions 


0) It slionld ho used ohiofly (perhaps solely) during the 
early stages of distress. 

(ii) It should (from an early stage or even from tho 

very beginning) bo combined with a task-work 
system lor three less capablo of strenuous labour.- 

(iii) Tho kind of work exaoted should be such as tho 

pooplo can do (e.g., some piece workers could 
cam a decent wage at digging, who could earn 
not even a livelihood at metal-breaking). 

87.. It seems to mo that the objections raised by the Com- 
mission do not take account of the fact that tho piece-worker 
might support his family at homo. In backward districts, 
however, I think that, except in the initial Btagcs of distress, 
piece-work on a large scale is a dangerous experiment. 

88. They would he drafted into task-work gangs, which I 
consider a necessary adjunct of pioco-work. Frequent 
inspections would be necessary to ro-adjust tho classification, 

01, I believe it will be fairly distributed. I had few 
complaints of this natnre ; and they generally proved to bo 
unfounded. 


® J- ? believe there would ho no difficulty, provided tho 
esnditums noted above were observed. 

91 ami 95. 1 think that Mr. Iligham's proposals both as 
“id rate arc excellent. 

_®V» i Mighajn'n proposal good, except that it 
frwnl" to 1<V *° draw * distinction between Ivors and girls 

considerable bodies of 
With 7 4nd 1 did not find them enfeebled In 


. -103. Yes three days’ continuous and immediately previous 
attendance wonld be a fail' condition. 

116. The Executive Engineer would be responsible for the’ 
organisation and management of the gangs, eto.; the 
Collector (Deputy Commissioner) for the general supervision 
of the camp, the hospital, the kitchen, the food-supply, &a. 
But I doubt If the line can be precisely drawn (e.g., the 
Collector should be able to .interfere in the classification of 
workers, supposing both piece-work and task-work to be in 
vogue). 

117. Generally speaking, no. 

J 28. (i) Yes ; great difficulty. 

. ,(ii) Here they varied a good deal, sometimes they were 
most docile, and some, especially the ohildren, . 
worked with a will. More often they were 
stnbborn (not rebellions) and inert, driving 
offioers-in-oharge to desperation 'by their dis- 
orderly and lazy habits. 

150. Some were capable of light work; but they wonld 
rather die in their homes than go a few miles to get it. A 
few, too, who had capable. relatives, were enrolled by mistake; 
but generally the aboriginal tribes aid their relatives so hi 
as they can. - • ' 

152. By no means ; numbers of men wore on gratuitous 
relief, who, with work often near their doors, had. fallen into 
emaciation owing -to their own inactivity. 

154. Emphatically, no. 

167. Yes ; many applied for it who were fully capable of 
work. / 

158. Hot in all cases. The precaution taken was simply 
that those who showed signs of emaciation or werephysioally 
ineapable of work were to be brought on the rolls. Some 
of the Inspectors interpreted - this too widely. I corrected 
it as far as possible, by moving rapidly from oircle to circle 
and adjusting the standard to uniformity. 

169. If by officers “in the superior grades "are meant 
Famine Belief Officers, I think not ; it is not essential to 
see the whole of an ' Inspector’s work ; bnt samples of it 
must frequently be seen ; and surprise inspections are easy 
and effective. 

160. No. 

164, 165 and 166. Theoretically, kitchens are better; and 
the sentimental difficulty is easily overcome. Practically, 
it wonld be impossible to arrange for a sufficient number of 
kitohens. j 

,168. It was given in their homes. 

169. No ; a few cases of dishonesty came under my notice ; 
bnt, on the whole, I was agreeably impressed with the honesty 
of the petty officials. 

192. Yolountory unofficial agency was almost totally un- 
available. 

155. At thoso stages, kitohens should take a more promi- 
nent part in tho soheme of relief ; but St wonld he unwiso to 
let them wholly take tho place of village-relief. 

196. To all who arrived in an obvious state of want. 

197. No; the kitohens were worited much to the credit of ' 
of tho officials and private persons in chargo. I believe there 
was but little wasto or misapplication of food. Police ond 
Forest officials, zamindars and other private parsons were all 
utilised. 

198. Yes ; cooked food shonld always bo given, except in 
tho ease of children at the breast. Parents cannot generally 
bo trusted. 

217. In a donsoly wooded country liko Mandla, itiuatters 
little if the Government forests ore tlurown opon or not. Thi? 
supply of jungio produce and foddor out of tho molgurari 
and free forests is more than sufficient. 

219. In tho hot weather tho blossom of tho rnahna, and 
tendu and other fruits. Dnring the rains the forcst-pi®' 
dnee, if eaten in largo quantity, is very dangerous. It con " 
sists chiefly of “diikorn, ” or wild indigo, yams and other 
roots, and the frnit of tho sal tree. At tho beginning of 
tho cold weather “her ” fruit is largely eaten nnd stored. 

251 and 252. The state of tho enso is correctly indicated in 
question 252. Cholera tveonntod for many deaths, T* 10 
mortality, too, among people whoconld not have been suffer- 
ing from want, was very heavy : ond in mnny villages I baa 
complaints of abnormal epidemics of fever nnd dinrrhirs 
(especially during tho rains) which carried off rich * n<1 
poor aliko. 


Tfc-r gamier* fcAt to tb* qu*t!oe* drawn up tj the CotsoUttoa. 
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What was the nature of slieltcr provided on the works? 

— It was hatting of gras and leaves of the kind they 
are always accustomed to. 

Mad walls or grass ? — Gras, madded oatside. 

'"Water-tight ? — Generally water-tight. 

It was generally thought that in the' Central Provinces 
it was necessary to stop relief works daring the - rains. Are 
you of that opinion ? — I would not stop works ^altogether, 
but cut them down. The main relief in a district like 
Manila should be gratuitous relief. 

Is the climate harmful to people out on the works then 
daring rains ? — W ell, they are out in the rains all their 
lives working ; the climate, accommodation and comfort on 
the works was the same as in their homes. The emaciated 
would suffer in the rain and not the others. 

Tn your written evidence under D (3), orphans being 
claimed by relatives and caste fellows, do you refer to any 
particular caste ? — Ko. 

In your answer to question 97 yon say that Mr. Higham's 
proposal is gcod, except that it would be fairer to draw a 
distinction between boys and girls from 12 to 16. Ton think 
a boy at 12 requires more food than a girl of that age ? — I 
should say so from what I saw on the works. 

Tour answer to question Kb. 101, have you studied the 
question of sufficiency of wages ? — Ko, the best of my time 
was spent in the villages. 

In answer to the first part of question Ko. 123 (i), 
you say, “ Tes, great difficulty.” One of the witnesses, a 
Chief Engineer, who has had large experience in the Central 
Provinces, S3id it was very easy to get the Gonds to come to 
the works r — "Well, I cannot say so ; that was not my expe- 
rience. 

Do you know if they come to labour on the ordinary 
Public" "Works Department works? — They would come to 
the ordinary Public Works Department works if at a 
short distance ; I do not think they would go long dis- 
tances. 

Don't you think on the ordinary Public WoTks De- 
partment works there was less discipline as regards sani* 
tary arrangements, etc ? — Tes, they are averse to discipline 
and fault-finding. 

What interpretation did yon give to the meaning of the 
provision of the Code, which says “ incapables who have no 
relatives willing and able to support them could be admitted 
to gratuitous relief?” — I suppose this rule w3s not strictly 
enforced. It made no difference whether the children had 
parents, uncles or aunts, and whether the adults had fathers, 
brothers or relatives. It was known that all were equally 
distressed, and the incapables received relief without any 
difficulty. If the relative himself was known to he in poor cir- 
cumstances the incapables were admitted to gratuitous relief 
_ (Mr. Fuller .) — With Tegard to the President's ques- 
tion as to the interpretation of the meaning of the Cede 
about incapables baring relatives, etc., to support them ; as a 
matter of fact was any attention paid to that rule ? — Abso- 
lutely none. 

{President.) — In answer to question Ko. 160, regarding 
“ social or c3ste stigm3,” I think your answer, “ Ko,” refers 
only to Gonds and Baigas and other low castes ? — Yes. 

As a matter of fact did any persons of good position, 
good caste, come for relief? — I cannot say persons of “ good 
position ” but persons of “ good castes " did come ; we had 
many Brahmins and others of good castes on our village 
relief and even in our kitchens. The Brahmins were generally 
the cooks and his relatives and others did not show any . 
disinclination to come and eat the food cooked by him. 

In amnrer to question Ko. 254 you say, “ On the whols 
sufficient.”? — According to my experience of the poor-houses 
I think the rations given were sufficient. I think they got 
a great deal more than what they were ordinarily getting. 

(Mr. Jdoldemess .) — Was there a poor-house at Mandla = 
— Tes. 

Conducted by Government ? — Tes. 

In addit ion to the one conducted by the Church Mission 
fffaro that the Church Mission Sodetv had 
one a, Manila ; they had one also in the District. 

J^f: Fuller).— Were they pocr-honses or kitchens?— 
The Miwonancs called them “ kitchens.” 

(Mr. JTolderr.ets.) Had they an enclosure ?— Ko. 


Did they overlap Government relief ? — It may have bean 
so in certain cases, but not as a rule. 

Were the missionaries of opinion that Government relief 
was not snfficient ? — Those were started in the early times of 
the famine, and one Missionary told me that the people they 
had were mostly wanderers ana picked up before they could 
reach Mandla. 

How many had they in their poor-houses?— About 
1 , 000 . 

Ton say “relief centres” are totally inadequate and 
productive of false security — why? — It made officers think 
that village relief was not wanted ; it was supposed to be a 
test and mistaken for village-relief. 

Ton say Circle Inspectors were not increased till July— 
why? — I do not know the reason. 

I think yon said village-relief did not commence till 
the beginning of Angnst, did the death-rate show any 
increase meantime?— Yes. 

Have yon any figures ? — The figures were not sent to me. 
Between April and July the death-rate was high — 

"In Jnne it was "... , . . 10 - 52 

„ July „ . . . . . . 163 . 

,■ August „ • . • • • • 16*6 

but this high rate was apparently owing to cholera. 

Was it in consequence of this high rate that gra-" 
tuitoos relief was expanded ? — Yes. 

The increase of death-rate was from the commencement 
of the rains ? — Yes. 

Do you think by opening village relief earlier this 
could have been remedied, r— Yes. 

Then you would require more Inspectors? — Yes. 

W ere the charges opened by the Public Works Department . 
sufficient ? — Ko ; they did not bring people within reasonable 
distance of the works. 

Do you think more works would have been useful? — 
Ko- 

Why ? — On account of the character of the people. 

I find from the returns that the number of workers 
rose and then - dropped suddenly. Can yon explain this? 
—One charge was dosed, that accounted for a part of the 
fall. I myself sent off many people who were culti- 
vators, and then the piece-work was introduced, which 
farther contributed to another fall in the numbers. 

When was piece-work introduced ? — In June. 

Was it a success ? — It reduced the physical condition 
of the people, they could not earn enough. 

Is that your personal experience ? — Yes. 

Was the task heavy ? — The work was unsuited to them, 
bnt I think there was a good deal of laziness. 

I see from the July monthly report, that the Civil 
Surgeon complained to the Deputy Commissioner of the 
over-strictness of the Public Works Department ? — Yes. 
A good many people who wanted to work on task-gangs were 
made to work on piece-work. But I do not think there was 
any hardship in it, as I noticed that even when task-work 
was thrown open, the increase was not nnmerons- 

Had yon any works executed by malgnzara F— i Kone 
through Government, bnt loan works were numerous. 

You think it is possible to increase these works ?— Yes. 
In the form of famine relief P — I believe so. 

Would it have to be worked by tbe Civil Department ?— 
Yes. 

Had yon any difficulty in the matter of supply of grain f 
— " o ; there was always a grain shop at the works. 

Was any grain imported by Government ?— Ko, not in 
my part. 

When rash doles were given were they able to purchase 
gram r— Yes. In all eases there was a difficulty ; they had 
to go to the nearest market village. 

Was the payment made direct to the recipients?— Tes. 

Was separate allowance given to the mothers r— There 
was a maximnm given to the families. 

Hmr mnAdia a woman get P— It varied considerablj 
according to the price of grain, as mne h as Bs. 2-S some- 
times. 

,,. S , trictI f adjusted according to the price of grain?— I 
ttn nk BO ; ~it was based on_ the report I would send in, as to 
the prevailing pnoe of gram. 
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(A) — Interference with supply qf labour to private - 

employers . 

133. No ; for instance! to find employment for tlio labour- 
ers, I started, about two or three years ago, certain building 
works on wliicli about 1,000 labourers wero employed, nn<l 
about 700 at the mills, nnd tlio opening of relief-works did 
not affect tlio supply of labour. 

(B) — Interference with supply of labour to private 

employers. 

141. No. 

146. It is not possible for private employers to find labour 
for number of persons wlio aro actually in distress so as; to 
obviate the necessity of Government roliof-works, 

Gratuitous Belief. 

161. In ordinary years, they either- find an ox&tenoo by 
begging or aro helped by their relations. 

164. Tho number of relief-workers is no criterion of the 
amount of gratuitous relief required* 

166. Yes, I would givo gratuitous rolfof to snob persons 
for the simplo reason that the able-bodied relations hardly 
earn enough to support themsclves.in times of distress. 

167. Gratuitous relief at homo is only sought after by per- 
sons who aro physically incapacitated for out-d'oor work. 

160. In my opinion, no. 

161. My experience was, that gratuitous help by the Stato 
was givenlong after. privato chanty had commenced. There 
nro some forms of charity which will bo continued by ortho- 
dox Hindus whether tho Stato gives gratuitous relief or not* 

165. In my opinion, both arc absolutely necessary. Tho 
kitchens for the lower clnsses and homo-relief for tho better 
classes. 

166. It is possiblo to roach all by tho opening of a kitchen 
in each village, but tho supervision of snob would be a matter 
of difficulty* 

167. In cash. In my opinion, partly in grain, partly In 
cash would bo preferable. 

163. At their homes generally. 

As to Poor-Houses. 

172. The population of the poor-houses was largo continu- 
ously throughout tho year. The worst months wore January 
to July 1897.. 

173. The inmates were chiefly drawn from the labouring 
classes. About 4 per cent, of the population wore agricul- 
tural classes. 

’ 174. Persons of bettor castes and respectable position 
strongly object to resort to the poor-houses for relief. The 
pronusouous huddling of castes is one of tho chief causes of 
unpopularity of the poor-houses. People will rathor die of 
hunger 'tlian break through tho bonds of caste. Many, speci- 
ally of the lower classes, hnd to be put into the poor-honso 
by pressure to prevent their going about tho city begging. 

176. I had no experience of any previous famine, bnt I 
know that the people showed great reluctance to accept the 
poor-house relief. The chief causos for this are : — 

(a) Loss of personal liberty- 
(4)'. Insufficient food* 

(c) Caste prejudices; 

176. The mortalityof the poor-house population was excep- 
tionally high for the months of Jannnry to August 1897; 

‘ it fell off after that. The increased mortality during the 
first four months of the year was principally due to acuteness 
of tho distress which was then prevailing throughout the dis* 
.trict. People were admitted in a monbund state. Many 
Bad their physiques so completely Broken down that no 
amount of caro and nourishment could bring thorn round. 
The village-relief system was not in vogue • at the time, and 
people clnng to their hearths and homes with a tenacity 
• which is peculiarly Indian, in spite of starvation which stared 
them in tho face. 

177. Pnll 40 por cent, of tho poor-house inmates were 
wundoreis who had migrated from other Provinces or from 
tho Native States. 

178. Tho physicalcondition of the persons nnd tho distances 
they had travcllbd, clearly indicated tho existence of a very 
acute form of famiho, which had brakon up households and 
caused people to migrate to long distances to eke ont precari- 
ous existences in the best way they could. 

C.P.. 


- 179. Tho following measures wore taken to keep down the 
population of tho poor-honso : — 

(a) Able-bodied people were drafted to the relief- 
works. 

(b) Many othors of less strong physique were sent 
. homo to their villages under villago-relfef 

systom. 

Thcso moasuros were systematically carried out* 

180. Tlio ration prescribed in Section 82 of. tbo Famine- 
Code is insufficient. As a visitor to tho city poor-house I 
used to hear complaints about this insufficient food very often - 

. _ I made careful enquiries about the matter, and was con- 
vinced that the proscribed scale of rations does not come np- 
to tho requirements, The scale should be modified. Mini- 
mum ration should be 10 ehittaoks alia or rice and 2 olni- 
tacks dKal.. 

The dietary had to bo varied In case of tbe Infirm and sick 
in tho hospital. It was left to the option of the Medical 
Officer to presoribo diet for those oases. 

181. More detailed rules for the management of the poor- 
houses aro necessary. Special rules should bo made about 
proper separation of castes. All castes should not be indis- 
criminately mixed up togetbor. It would be better if raw 
grain is given to the higher castos.lnstcad of cooked food* 

182. Yes, I think legal poweis aro necessary to send persons 
to tho poor-house against their will. Some compulsion was 
used by tho District authorities for sending paupers for de- 
tention in tho poor-house. 

183* Niwnr-weaving, twine-making, basket-making, were 
done to a certain extent by the poor-house inmates i this work 
was only spasmodically done, and the result was not satisfac- 
tory. 

184. Yes, in somo cases compulsion had to be used. The- 
inmates wore not free to leave when they chose. There were- 
a jfew escapes but not many, as strict watch was kept both by 
night and day by the Police* 

As to Belief Centres 

189. As far as I am aware, village-relief and kitohens were- 
started late in the famine. 'Whereas, in my opinion, they 
should have started simultaneously with relief-works. If 
relief-works were actually started in- each village or in groups 
of villages with a mile radius, I am of opinion that there 
would be fewer cases for village gratuitous relief, such cases 
being confined solely to those who are unable to work. 

The agricultural classes would' prefer to remain at or near 
their own village, in preference to going elsewhere to relief- 
centres, as these would enable them to look after their own- 
homesteads. The labouring classes having no vested interest 
in tbe land, would not be so great sufferers in resorting to- 
relief-centres away from their village. 

192. Voluntary unofficial agency was amply available, but 
was very little utilized. In this connection, I would Invito 
perusal of report by G. J*Nicholls. 

Belief Kitchens. 

193. They serve a very useful purpose for all those who 
ore not above accepting it. 

104. In my opinion, they should be established both at 
relief-works and wherever adequate supervision is available. 

108. In my opinion, cookod food should be given to tho. 
children instead of money doles to their parents. 

Loans to Cultivators and Landholders*. 

200. _ In every ease it was not wholly spent on tho work for.- 
which it was granted. In- majority of cases, there is no 
doubt that a portion of the money taken as advances under 
the Loans Act was repaid to the Government as land revenue,, 
but it will be difficult to substantiate this. 

201. Tbeadvances have certainly been of much benefit 
to the cultivating classes, and if more hod: been given,, 
greater would hove been .the advantage* 

204. It is a well known foot that cultivators went on to 
relief-works when- they sold everything they possessed, and- 
my opinion-is that they should- receive subsistence advance 
at homo before they are reduced to such straits.. 

205. Certainly, in my opinion, it is more economical to 
aid the cultivators to such advances. - 

206. It is only when a cultivator has tho means of paving 
that, ho will Lara the courage to borrow from Government ; 

2 b. 


2/9. thrice a day at pooi-nou»i», Vtu. - w - 

For men. For women. 

Altn or rice , . IS or. 1 lb.- 

Pulse . " . . -4 „ 4 o*. 


Salt .... i „ i 

Gbco or oil . t ., t >■ 

Comliments or Vepotablcs 2 „ 2 „ 


and at kitchens only oticc a day, I boliovo. 

2S0. The only complaint was for extra diot and wheat 
cake to which they lmd been acanstomod, but which the 
Medical Officer considered injnrious to them in their weak 
state. 


2S1. In jail, tho average cost per head dnring 1896 was 
B 2-1-0 per month. At poor-houses tho avorago eost was 

fi 1-10-9. 

Food Stoci and prices. 

282. Tho high level of prices, ns far as I am aware, was 
due to the failure of harvest. 

288. The fall in tho price of rnpco resulted in the fnll of 
price of silver, tho majority of natives have silver ornaments, 
and all their savings are invested in silver ornaments, nnd 
in parting with these dnring tho recent fnmine, they had to 
snstain heavy losses, vis., vniying from 30 to 40 per 6cnt. 
There lias been a permanent riso in average prioo of food- 
grains within the last 20 years. Tho rise lias been in all 
kinds of food-grains. 

288 (o). The reftont famino being almost general on tho 
line of railway, the difference in prices was very little, as 
wherever grain was a little cheap, large purchases were mado 
which levelled the rates all round. 

284. The famino being as much one of money as of grain 
and the prices being nlmost uniform throughout India, no 
active trade was possiblo ; but ns soon os tlio Burma rico crop 
wns a favourable one, the traders imported large quantities ; 
this, however, wns mainly in the hands of tho JCaohi memons 
who hailed from Gujrnt. 

285. Grain wns cheaper in the towms than in the villages, 
and was sent from the towns to the villages for seed ns well 
as for consumption, and had to bo paid for much higher. 

286. No ; they were not, nnd this is borno out by the 
fact, tliat lmd it not been so tho Government would not have 
got us to send grain to outlying districts. 

287. Grain was. freely exported from one distressed tract 
to another, where it could bo sold with profit ; this was due 
to higher prices. 

288. Tho people of the country, who have an interest in 
tho land nnd deni in grain in the years of plenty, had to 
husband their resources for tho maintenance of tho tenants. 
Those, however, who trade merely in grain, made a little 
money, but certainly did not amass anything like a fortune. 
There were no time-bargains mado to any appreciable extent. 

239. All grain-pits nnd godowns were opened and com- 
pletely depleted, and more grain lmd to bo imported from 
other provinces and countries; for instance, Burma nnd 
America. 

290. There were no surplus stocks. 

291. Those who had grain to sell to dealers, disposed of 
thesamc at tho market rates. 


292. Yes ; they were. 

,293. Tho diminished storage of grain has been tho result 
of- high prices and decrease in yiolds. 

294. Private trade is always ready to osport where there 
is a surplus. 

• 296. labouring and agricultural olnsses. 

297. To want of money and to the failure of crops and 
want of labour. 

298. No because all were more or less affeoted by tho 
_ famine, and all works wore stopped. ' 

299. Tho produce of Indian and foreign mills has affeoted 
the.hand-weavcr class seriously. 

303- It would affect private trade, but nevertheless prices 
could have been lowered. 


304. Kachi memons. 

305. Yes ; from Burma. Yes ; import by Government 
would be beneficial, private trades would be affected, but the 
starving poor would be benefited. 


Addenda, and Corrigenda. 

77(a). Yes; the aborigines and forest tribes object to 
going any long distance. 


113(4). Yes. 

282. Tho rise was reasonable and fairly- proportionate to 
■ the failure of harvest. 

305. I know of no rings. 


{President). — Are you President of tho Municipality and 
tho Chairman of the District Council? — Yes. 

In how many districts of this province do yon hold 
landed property? — I hold landed property in the districts 
of Jubbulpur, Saugor, Mandla, Narsinghpur, Chanda, 
Wardha, Hoshangabad, Eaipur, Seoni and Damoh. 

Did you visit your villages during the famine P — No. 

In your reply to question No. 5 you say the revised settle- 
ments have fixed the assessments very high. Is it so P — 
Yes. Tho revised assessments are high. 

In your reply to question No. 7 you state that the collec- 
tions from exoiso duty in 1863-64 amounted to 87,00,000 
and that in 1893-94 the collections under the same head 
amounted to 827,00,000. How would you account for tho 
increase? — Habits of the people and monopoly at the highest 
bid. 

Whore did you eomo to get these figures P — Prom tho 
Administration Bcport. 

In what month did Mr. Duff report on tho famine P— 
I do not recollect tho month. The Land Bcvenuo Beport 
was written in 1894-95. 

Do you hold that reliof works should have been started 
in 1894-95 P— Yes, I do. 

In reply to question No. 65 you say the value of metal 
collection was useless. Is it soP — Yes, I have said so. 

Were not tho metal collections by the relief works made 
over to the Municipality found of use to it? — Yes, the 
quantity received was brought into use. 

Did yon construct any tanks in your villages P— I have 
had earth thrown into the fields and embankments made. 
My villages are such that embankments are required in 
preference to tanks. 

In your reply to question No. 25 you state that " the 
people generally are now much more destitute than they 
wero in tho previous famine.” What evidence have you 
in support of this assertion P — The percentage of persons on 
relief works in previons famine was about 1, while the per- 
centage of bucIi persons in the late famine was about 13 : this 
shows that destitution during tho last famine was much 
heavier than that of tho previous famine. 

Is tbero any other cause which led to the increased 
destitution? — The incomo of the people diminished while 
subsistence oharges increased. 

Did village relief benefit tho _ people P — Yes. After 
Mr. Fuller assumed charge of the Division village relief nnd 
kitohens wero started which greatly alleviated the distress 
and reduced the percentage of mortality. 

In what month and on what date did yon address the 
letter you refer to in your reply to question 67 P — I forgot 
to note tho date and month in the reply. 

Did yon in your letter cited abovo recommend the break- 
ing of gittce P — I consider the construction of embankment 
preferablo to the breaking of git tec by men who find n 
difficulty in breaking gittce, but easo in constructing 
embankments. 

Can works started in villages be supervised with facility 
and caseP — Suoh work should be entrusted to a village 
committee formed by Mukaddums and Malguzars, but 
estimates and statements must bo prepared beforehand, and 
an overseer should seo to their being properly managed. The 
committee to keep accounts of the expenses, and the wholo 
business to be under the supervision of Government officers. 

Did the rato at which you paid the men continue P — Yes, 
if did, and it was even reduced a little during famine. 

Did all tho men attend the works after yon had reduced 
tho rates of wages ? — Yes, they did, and even more men began 
coming in. 

What was the rate of grain at the time? — First, the rate 
was 13 and 14 seers per rupee ; it fell afterwards to 8 seers. 

Do you consider the wages allowed to laboureis at 
tho rates snfficed for their maintenance P— Artisans snch 
os masons and carpenters who before earned 6 annas a day, 
volunteered to work at 6 annas per diem ns Labour was not in 
demand, Beldors who used to cam 2 annas 6 pies to 3 annas 
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Toil say that : at the Revised Settlements assessments 
have been fixed very high. But do you not know that no 
enhancement on cultivators' holdings have been made? — It 
is true no enhancements have been made on the holdings 
Of ordinary tenants, but the Alalgtizars themselves had raised 
their rents so high as to render recovery impossible ; hence 
the enhancement was merely a nominal one. 


"Were remissions allowed to cultivators r— Very little and 
not sufficient. 

Malguzars expressed their dissatisfaction on ecrasv. ns 
of remissions being granted to their tenants, was it not to? 
— lies. It was from misconception and foolishness. 


■Sibish Chakdeb Rai Chowdeei, Taldl and Member of Landholders Association, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written answers 
to the Commission's questions. 

1. The late famine or distress in the district was. due to 
several causes of which the immediate cause was the inability 
of the people to buy high priced food main. Bains cannot be 
said to have failed, excepting perhaps the late monsoons of the 
year 1896 and 1897, bnt that alone cannot explain the sever- 
ity of the distress or the poverty of the succeeding winter 
crops. For.both the wet and winter crops “ late monsoon 
(from September up to December)" is said ' to be the most 
important factor ; copious winter rains arc hardly necessary, 
heavy dew supplies tlicir place. But a good winter crop which 
■supplies the staple food of the northern districts depends much 
more on deep ploughing before the rains, healthy seed, selection 
of sowing time, etc., than on heavy “late monsoon” which on 
the other hand may, hr some cases, be injurious. I cite certain 
examples s— • 
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Compare the years 1888-89 and 1895-90 with 1SS5-S6. 

It is therefore impossible to lay blame solely on the clouds 
for the distress that prevailed during the last three years in 
ibis district. 

In the year 1894-95 nearly three lacs and in 1S95-9G nearly 
460,000 ncres were not cropped out of little more than IS lacs 
of acres in holdings, for which rent and revenue were, payable. 
The fact was that the agriculturists had not sufficient seed 
grain or capital for cultivation. Most of them had parted 
with their bullocks for payment of land taxes and debts and 
had. eaten up the seed grain. 

The following table will explain matters better 
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Thus with the exception of the year 1891-92 the production 
may be raid to have been decreasing in a craduaf mg s -ale. 
From the year 1893-94 revenue was payable on l:<[ lacs of 
acres, whereas not more than 10 £ lacs were (during the l.vi 
ten years) ever cultivated j the assessment was made on 1 C 
annas crop of the whole area, but the outturn never excelled 
an average of 10 or 11 annas on the cropped area. I take 
it then that the distress of 1S95, 1896, 1897 was due to rairat* 
or agriculturists’ inability to cany on Ids trade. He 1 ad' not 
good seed to sow, the produce of the year previous being wl at 
is called jhiri or thin and “ shrivelled wlira 1 ." A child born 
of weak parents can not stand any severe strain disease. The 
dry winter of 1895-90 would not" have done such injury to 
healthy seedlings or if the agriculturists bad capita) or if 
they hod ploughed up their fiefds before tlir monsoon s t in, 
and tlrns caught sufficient moisture 5 the want of sufficient 
rains would have been also remedied by irrigation. Want of 
irrigation, manuring and deep ploughing, together with ignor- 
ance in the art of selecting seed for sowing, are at the root 
of failure of harvests. I have always with great regret observ- 
ed that the agricultural cattle (about two lacs in this district) 
arc underfed nnd not sufficiently strong for deep ploughing, 
the want of which disables the soil from retaining large quan- 
tities of moisture. In the Hareli, where 72 per rent, rabi 
(winter crop) is sown, the raiyats give grain to bttllivks in the 
working seasons only, and do not at all plough the 6 >iii in order 
to catch and retain rain water on the field 4 . Thc} f are not 
provided against a short “ late monsoon I have elsewhere 
• Central Province. pointed out that had the provi-ums 
Famine Code. of Sections 6 and 16* been rempli-'d 

with in the snmmcr of 1895 nnd lands improved by “ village 
relief works ”, a good part of the evil of 1696 night have 
been provided for. 'flic raiyat docs not even know hnw to 
catch a large quantity moisture, nor does he drain his field in 
case of heavy nun. The most ordinary precaution of not sow- 
ing any such two description of crops 'in the same field e.s ore 
injurious to each other is never taken by him. The participa- 
tors of the agricultural produce have made repeated enhanced 
assessments, hut not a rupee had been spent to improve ().- 
soil or to educate the raiyats in their trade. In ronmrics 
where the rainfall is more fitful, the tenants do net suffer in 
the way they have done in Central Provinces. There art 
resists the nature. 

It follows therefore that continued short c nitsrr . 4 and a 
heavy en baneement of land fares are more at the bottom ef 
the late distress than the dry winter of 189 1 or 1890. or the ex* 
erasive moisture of 1895 or tho Lite mor.«non of 1690. iM.it 
little stock of grain the agriculturists Lad was snffi -br.t for 
their food for one year, but not for two, while they would r.'-t 
scll them excepting at fan-v prices'. Thry had remo sort f f 
reserve for seed also, bnt it Lad to be redd out f«>r payment > ! 
rent nnd revenue. But the purchasing pnldi- derivid r.-> 
benefit from thrse reserves. The pri-cs therefore w.-st r.p, 
and as soon as the fcharif prospect seas lo*t ti c vror-t 
began ; there sms no import of the staple feed grain (w! <V) 
in the year 3895-90. The preportii-x if the {* pnlath.n tl •-*. 
had to purchase grain will be apparent from tf.c fill r'rg 
table. Total population about 7{ Isos. I lave uric I'd 
infants 1 Lie r— 
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5 tlx* in stdi.* of {reaitiwni will mrdiml die? 10 fo 1C 
per cvirt. t'-it 1. Yjiin^-r* a.lt-.iittrd ?n Jail win n given ordinniy 
fr‘! *:<•*•> tT died, When I’Srv n Wan leaves his village 
nr.-l Pt!itir.s In dr-rair and wander* about ami picks up and 
t ••*.< any I l-.e ge’.<, Jiit rrje be vines ltopelo-*. After (litre 
rji-s’.I.M-’’ w.n-asl (n-A, «*..> »T ■ v ! * ■ r evm mt a beggar* lift*. 
At an avf there tire o:v«t li'*' 1 la.** «•{ aeroa tinder food 
etvp And n'-oi-.i S5 Ja~t under nil reed* In tiio whole of the 
lV-vir.-'i-. 

In dr.M'n’j'-rr trie areraje area tinder piojh I< as follows!— 
In wl «*. nnd pr.ni . . 4} laes of a*rrs. 

In r.«\ j,-.«ar, Iwlo mid 

Uivi .... 31 laes— S bust of acres. 
(Jfrsrostts'.les* f,vx!) rlee 

arm l-eirg aUmst • • 1 1 lacs. 

Ilnl'iovda ... line. 

Mhov'.lar.o-'Hf . • . I t > 

AVfr.— T»‘. a! Id K-*. irciudtng 2* of a- res in (he 
twnjT.ti-n i f i n i'riei.'ia 22/KO In number: they on- alto 
A^li'tiltnrlit.a on*, f.-rm «n<-'i a **.na!l put son of the total 
p pnlati.’ti «>f 7 to that (lev tin-d no*, he s.pamlrly 
,ir:--l f-r. Tt-.e p pnl.-.tim «-f thi« dlrtrirt In the lav*. 
Oetvrt T...4 over C-J !.i~f i-.f *•«’*. Add 7 per cent, for the 
Ir.rrv.-i-' dnrirjj ?V' t*« y<-.-.r*. retting o!T the emigration 

fo r.-. Native Slited a '*.i'n-l the n'-ornnal death lutes of 
tie pvt. Ar iioniri-.ate t. la! 7 hvtt divided thus : — 

(a) Agisrslisrtat . • ~l hie* }n«ludlng 22,<XV) 

proprietor* themvdvi-s 
ovnnyinc *25 per ernt. 
of land in holdings 
mid following agri* 
enltnre. 

(?) Agriraltnra! labourer* • 15 law. 

(c) Oihrr re-nm;!imi<l< re- 
quiting to e-e ASpj-uted 
hv (o) ar. 1 (?■). 

(?) Petty twvasU « . 1 lie. 

(») Oil era In town • .1 Jar. 

JVcfe.— Aetnal figures I* 7-1S.OV) nr 7[ law. 

My t-ttimrde It that the acute dirirva nffeeled over two 
,vi ef iron r.n I wi jfJitr Us ruffrtvd nbo from want of 
esffiriir.t fo >1. 

If to e.vii family (of four primn*) 4 lha. food-grain is 
all-rtred, the alitor.-, n<v. will he pv.tvr by 20 per cent, M 
tvmjntvd Set the Pauline Cole ration scale (Sections 81 
mil 821. I will tin refute adopt n medium of 4J pounds 
per day 

7-anine Code. 

Ih. or. 

Men # • • • . . 1 — 1*1 

d\ omen • • • • • « 1 *™ 10 

One eld'd ...... 10 

One child ...... 7 

4 — 14 

Or 1 lh. and 14 or*, of clean floor or rice or 
Slbi. of grain. I hare nlleiwed 45 lbs. of seed grain 
41 X sb J X x — -105 Iii«. in a year per head' or say 

t'maand". 

Tlie population of 7 law tlien reejnire 35 law of wnnnds 
of food-grain (wheat, (curtly grain nnd rice; or correctly 
87 5 lies for 75 law of souls. 

(At the famine scale add one tenth more or 3 5 lacs more). 
Total 41 law. I liave left onl J n lac of souls supported by 
mother's milk or nre sieh, from these ligurcs. I linvo 
adopted 35 lacs as the basis of calculation. 

Now according to AgriciiUural Statistics tliero are 2 law 
of head of agricultural ealtle, most of them being found 
in fully cultivated Havclll, which produce 72 per cent, 
rnbi erupt. Wliat the welfare of the industry requires 
is, they shonld be kept ns strong as eart-bnllocks, and 
allowed one seer gram n dnj*. l’liis will require a largo 
quantity. Ii'-t ns give them grain for threo months (tlio 
working months) or one-foiirili. Tito lacs seers equal to 
5,000 mannds in day or 1J lac mnunds in a month or 
45 mnunds in a quarter year. AVc allow nothing for as 
many heads of other cattle. 

Total consumption then comes to (35 + 4J) say, 40 lacs 
of mnunds at tlio medium rate of rations. If yon allowing 
nothing for cattle, but adopt tlio Famine Codo rations, you 
nmvo at tbe same figure. Now staple food-grain is grown 
on CJ law of acres and small seeds on 2 lacs. Tho pro- 
duction of on averago allround 12-anna year at 5 £ mnunds 


per acre Is 30 lacs of mnunds. At tins rate a full year 
will give 8 mnunds or 000 lbs. on all descriptions of soil 
which is iinlml higher than what has been mndc out by 
Government crop experiments. However that, at this cal- 
culation, we get .no moro than 30 Inca of mannds from 
which the seed grain to bo kept back for tho next year, and 
the grain payments for labour to (i) nnd (c) classes arc to 
he deducted. In settlement calculations one-third is de- 
ducted for (he cost of cultivation, viz., 12 lacs. This 
leaves 2 1 lacs of mnunds of wheat, gmin and rice. Mnko 
it 30, if yon like,, still the qunntitj- required for nutritions 
food of men require 85 lacs or 40 lacs for the total con- 
smnptii n. This ncconnl shews that (40 — 2-1) = 1C lacs 
of mounds of nnn-nutritions. Small seeds are used by tho 
people (7 law of souls) in a 12-nnna year. Fnrtlior, 
these small seeds nre not sold in tho bazar in ordinary 
times. 

Again, take (be fetal of all kindB of food-groin produce, 
and see if there has been any want of food in the years 
previous s— 

Staple food on OJ lacs of nercs . = 8C lacs of mnunds. 
Small seed on 2 lacs ... = 14 lacs (husked). 

Total . . *50 lacs. 

From these fifty law dednet 1C lacs for seed nnd cost. 
There Is thus a balance of 84 lacs of mmmds against an 
expenditure of 40 lacs, including the consumption by cnttlo 
nnd according to mv calculations. Excluding tlicm, but 
giving to the men full rations (famine), 33 J Incs of mnunds, 
the plus, minus, square themselves. Note, however, that 
Mil of 35 law of martinis of food-grain, nearly half is 
small gmin, people eat which only in cases of nrivation or 
want. 1 may here fay at once that tho oil seeds nnd mis- 
cellaneous mips growifon two lacs of acres is the only wealth 
of the district. 

Let tis see how the finances of tho ngricnltnrists stand 
In order to foo whether tlio heavy enhancements havo not 
made them suffer more in the past, obliging them to soil 
off their grain, stock, cattle and metals during tho years 
1631-25 and 1835-00. I havo shewn further that tho new 
assessment of lSl'3-04 compelled the people to sell staple 
food-groin nnd to live upon smnll seeds grown by them 
which they do net sell. 

Total produce 50 lam jn.aund grain, expenditure 10 lacs, net 
available balance is 34 lacs on 10 lacs of acres. But tbo 
tenants occupy only three-fourths of area. Tlio balance of 
groin in their hand Is tlms } X V = — 25 lacs. 

These agriculturists nnmbor nearly 3 lacs of men requir- 
ing 10 lacs of mannds of food-groin (at fnll ration). Tiicro 
is tlms a saleable balance of 0 lacs of mounds, of which tho 
value nl 10 seers to tho rupco would bo about 26 lacs of 
rupees more or less or Its. 30 incs nt Famino rate. In view, . ' 
however, of tho fact that small grains wero not sold nnd that 
the expenditure is more than tlio above figure incomo, I am 
certain that tlioy sold out a largo quantity of food-grain and 
used up tho small seeds nnd miscellaneous produces for food 
nnd thereby reduced llioir constitution. 

Tho district lias nlso tho oil seed and cotton grown on 
ono lac of acres, tho outtnrn of which is, say, 6 or 7 lacs of 
mnunds (clean) valued at, say, 20 lacs. Add another 10 lacs 
for miscellaneous crops. Total 30 lacs or Es. 16pornoro or after 
deducting expenses of cattle ration Ns. 20 Incs ; tho tenants' 
slinro thereof Is 15 lacs of rupees. . This is also an extromo 
calculation. I would from oxporionco say that tho incomo 
of on aero nevor exceeds Ns. 10 for best wheat cultivation. 

I would rcduco ibis income to ten incs of rupees. Tho 
tenants’ total incomo thon is 40 to 46 lacs or an averago of 
Ns. 43 Incs or about Ns. 10 per head (tho number' of agri- 
culturists being 25 lacs nnd not 8 inos). 

If you give them an allowance of .ono rupco a month for 
clothing, other necessary food, cattle, medicines, feeding depen- 
dants, payment of interest on ouvrent loans, nnd finally for 
their contribution to tho miscellaneous revenue of tho Admi- 
nistration (amounting to nearly 5 or 0 lacs in tlio District), 
you will bo only keeping them above tbo day labourers nnd 
perhaps oven not that : this allowance may bo called his “ Jiving 
wages.” Tho expenditure comes to Es, 4 monthly per family 
of four. This nllowanco (3 laes X 12) absorbs 86 lacs of 
rnpeos, or say oven thirty lacs, leaving n balance .of Es. 7 
to 18 laes for payment of rent and Kotwars’, Patwaris* nnd 
liluccndums* - dues, etc. But tbo Inst rout assessment on 
tenants is 13 5 iocs of rupees Hi. 

Tenants got in n 12-anna year mixed food (good and bad) 
nnd less than ono rupoe a month as a calculation which is 
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when the outturn 5s less than 11 annas to the rupee (16 an- 
nas.) 

C. The agriculture o£ the district is dependent on timely 
rain but much more on the system of agriculture that is or 
ought to he followed in the absence of irrigation and capital 
for the industry. If the soil is not well turned up by deep 
ploughing sufficient moisture for the staple food (wheat) 
cultivation is not retained after a season of short “ lato mon- 
soon," while if drains are not cut in or near the fields exces- 
sive rain generates diseases to the crops, specially in rich 
black cotton soil, as was the case in 1891-95. The agricultur- 
ists here do not do either of these two.- Further they sow 
the cheapest therefore the weakest grain seed, which is' very 
liable to the attack of all sorts of diseases and can bear 
neither dryness nor the moisture. _ In tho present state of 
facts agriculture in Central Provinces is a speculation in 
rain. 

7. That part of the population I am dealing with, fir., tho 
agriculturists, had in the year 1896-97 absolutely no rc- 
serve of food grain or money. I ntn writing of tho average 
agriculturists who form the majority. In my General 
Statement I have shown that in an average 12-auna year, 
they arc obliged to sell oif tlicir food grain or even seed 
gram to pay the land-taxes and to meet their urgent 
expenses, such as clothing and interest on capital borrowed. 

The said twelve-anna year ceased in 1892-93 when the 
outturn was only 11 annas. Then a new settlement of 
rent and revenue was announced in 1893-94 raising the 
revenue 70 per cent. The wheat crop yielded in that year 
only 4 annas. It is at this period that the troubles of the 
people commenced. The proprietors who had to pay the heavy 
assessment suddenly got confused and failed to take care of 
their tenants. The tenants in their turn began to sell 
first tlicir food grain, and their seed grain next. It is very 
well known that when an agriculturist has got to do this he 
asks for fancy prices for IiisMittic stock of grain. I am of 
course talking of the ordinary proprietors and rairats who 
arc the majority of 90 pci cent, of their class. . While no 
more tlum in an'average 10 lacs of acres were under crop, 
the assessment was made on over 135 lacs of acres, and on 
the assumption of a 16-anna crop, while tho district never 
vielded more than a 12-anna crop in on average during tho 
last nine or ten years. It was wrongly presumed in tho 
' teeth of the farts that an agriculturist is a prudent man, 
and that lie can pay the rent during a bad year from tho 
savings of a previous good year. 

The grain reserves if any were thus exhausted in the now 
settlement year 1893-94 or the latest in 1S94-95. The year 
1895*96 was then a year of extreme distress, but no notice 
was taken of the agriculturists. True some new roads were 
made at the cost of the District Board, hut that only helped 
tho labourers and not the agriculturists. 

8. 1 say that the famine of 1897 was deeper than any 
I have read of. For example, the death-rate of the great 
Madras Famine was not higher than 120 per millc and was 
due to two failures of crops, but the Jabalpur Famine 
exhibited a higher death rate early in 1897. The death rate 
was over 150 per mensem, because the famine was more than 
18 months old when it was taken in hand and the people had 
lost their staying power three years before that year, 

9. I admit that the extent of crop failure was not 
under-estimated in the official reports, but had not the depth 
of the distress been under-estimated as well and had the 
officers known the absence of the resources of thepeqplo 
eorrectly, they would have put the provisions of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code into operation in June 1895. 

I and my Association do not believe that the officers or 
local Government did intentionally neglect to study the 
facts. But had tho rules of the Code contained in 
sections 5 and 6, Clause II (c), and also in section 16 been 
complied with in June 1805 or even in January 1896, when 
the present Chief Commissioner took charge, and had 
operations for the improvement of agriculture in villages 
been undertaken, the crops of 1896-97 would have been 
better and the mortality less. 

I have given full explanations for tins opinion in my 
General Statement. 

The best proof of the underestimate is that they did 
hardly anything for the agriculturists in the year 1895-96. 
It is tree that some Bevenue was suspended or remitted, 
amounting nearly to 6 lacs of rupees, but not until every 
attempt to recover the same failed. In 1895, 1,400 attach- 
ments were ismed against 1,700 or 1,80>) proprietors, and in 
1896 1,000 coercive processes were issued. Bevenue recovered 
In tins way proves only the abject poverty of the persons 


taxed or that the taxes are abnormal, or at any rate that 
the suspension was not voluntary. IE you claim rent for 
land a man does not oultivatc and occupy or for a produce 
three-fourths of which is not'grown, the demand is unnatural. ( 
But that is oxactly what was being done in Central Provinces 
(Northern Districts) during tho three years before the 1 
famine of 1897. 

31. Tho above reply covers this question. 

32. Tho net result of the famine is that some 
portion of tho agricultural labourers and very poor tenants 
(who went to work on the largo relief-centres) did return to 
their villages, but the agriculturists as a' body have derived 
little or no benefit from tho kaccha roads made (which will 
ho impassable in wet seasons) and from the tanks dug, which 
can never ho used for irrigation purposes excepting for very 
low fields. 

The money spent will not yield a 10 per cent, advantage 
to the district. Tho agriculturists will not improve until 
an Act making it impossible for the creditors to recover 
their demands bo passed. They will be utterly ruined if the 
suspensions of revenue and rent are recovered. If the 
suspended revenue is recovered, the rents will bo similarly 
recovered by the proprietors. Tho tree remedy lies in a 
general reduction of land-taxes to tho level of average out- 
turn and actual cultivation. 

33. Tho only serious defect I find in tho present Famine 
Code is that it does not define a distress or a famine. For 
want of this definition tho distress of 1894-95 and 1895-96 
was wholly ignored. There is an indication in Sections 5 
and 16 as to what the District Officers have got to do in case 
the prices of food-grain rise 20 per cent, or a failure of crop 
declares itself, hut It is nowhere definitely laid down that 
these officers must put the Code into force under certain 
specified circumstances. In my General Statement I have 

I iointcd out that the failure of one rabi crop (that is, if it is 
ess than 8 annas) is the beginning of a severe distress if not 
of a famine. I liopo this rnlo will be embodied in the new 
Code. 

45 and 47. Are answered in my General Statement. 

67 and 62. My experience as the Secretary of the District 
Board enables me to ray that road operations in the 
Baveli (open tracts) were a waste of money. The soil is 
“ rock disintegration" and so loose that it is almost impos- 
sible to make a pucca (metalled) road, whilo the bacha road 
is a source of trouble to tho villagers. If carts or cattle pass 
over them during the monsoon, they become so out np that 
in winter men cannot walk over them. It has again got to 
ho repaired wholcsalo in the open weather or abandoned. 

As regards the village tanks, if they do not dry np in the 
cold weather its water level becomes so low, that water can- 
not be drained from it for use in the winter crops; of course 
in tho monsoon irrigation is not wanted. 

Wells in fields should have been the work undertaken and 
that would have been a village relief and kept down mor- 
tality. Mj Association submitted this foot to the Local 
Administration and pointed out tho danger of collecting 
large crowds of starring beggars in relief centres of works. 

As a matter of fact cholera broke out in several gangs which 
had to be dispersed. 

199 and 206. Dnring the year 1895-96 no advances under 
the Land Improvement Act were made, hut Bs. 44,000 were 
lent to agriculturists and this did some good. Bnt it is to be 
remembered that this loan can under the Act he only given to a 
few. As far as I kno« the raiyats, they prefer to borrow instead 
of going to relief works as labourers. They are, however, very 
unwilling to borrow from the Government. They believe 
that the Government method of recovery is very summary. 

I submit that more advantage in future ought to be given 
for borrowing under the Land Improvement Act. Its opera- 
tions are now confined to occupancy tenants, but the most des- 
titute of their class are the ordinary tenants. They are new 
to theirfields and require to improve them ; they also require 
some capital. As they cannot borrow from the Government 
and have no credit with money-lenders, they are obliged to 
take advances from the landlords. Bnt on account of the 
heavy assessments and the late distress the ordinary proprie- 
tor; themselves have now become reined. Such malgnzare 
are now willing to give security for their tenants if Govern- 
ment will lend through them money for tho improvement 
of holdings. In Central Provinces ordinary tenants cannot 
be ousted and have an interest in land. 

Further, the present condition of the soil requires respite 
and treatment for some years, otherwise the average produc- 
tion will not improve ia future. 

So 


C.P. 
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At the' Cominissioiier’s Court, Jabalpur. 


THIRTY-SIXTH j)AY< 

Thursday, the 17th March 1898. 


Pbesekt : 

Sib J. B. Ltali,, G.C J.E., ET.C.S.I., (Pbesident). 


SrUGEON-CoLOXEl J. Bichabdsox. 
Mb. T. W. Holdbbnbsb, C.S.I. 
Mb. T. Highau, C.I.E. 


Rai Bahadtjb B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Mbv J. B. Fulleb, C.I.E., (Temporary Mem- 
ber for the Central Provinces.) 


, M®. U. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

The Bet. Mb. J. 0. Decking, American Methodist Episcopal Mission, Narsinghpur, called in and e xamine d. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

■ • nf the Ncrhudda Division has asked me 
The Commisnoner ° ^ to t ]j e measures used by 

to send r on ™y°P 1 “'? 0 f suffering during the recent famines 

regard to relief in any future famine. 

I have but little time to reply, ns the Commissioner asks 
me to write' you at once. , ... . 

Ttollv understand the extreme difficulties met reith in 
administering relief. Not ^p^lolh^nselves are” ever 

outmn erf the system m g te . g next to i mpoS gibl0 

SgrxtfZ 

sidcring these . !|®“^ e ^ e ^ t th f a ^ne highly commendable 
Go rf is especially' of Nairinghpur' 

DisWct S to^some° extent of Jabalpur and Hosbang- 

-houses of Narsinghpur District were wiell plan- 
ch 0 poor hous circumstances would 

ned, ample and the s^itat^L as gooa 

permit, even much be^ttoi^mmepe p^ ^ ^ 

Start Sd iiteVto the classes' of people in the poor- 

houses* ‘ _ .. ,, . 

A Wr desree of diligence was displayed m . gathering up 

ST stiffemg iu the .district and putting them 
into'rHXW-hmises. There were some people that preferred 
£*fl?tothc nbor-bonse ; bntthiswas not due to any fault 
the P^ouse, but to caste prejudices. Government 
should not, I think, ever consent to admit caste distinctions 
and customs in these places of relief. 

I think the treatment of the poor by the officers in these 
poor-houses was, in general, kind, and I have heard but 

fettle complaint. . ' . , 

- As to relief-works, their administration is muoh more 
. difficult than that of poor-houses. Their plan wa-s commend- 
nhk and calculated to relievo suffering and sustain life dur- 
aoiea u famine. Life on these works at best 

ffitatle, especially during the mins and the 
W m n 2nT, But too much comfort would lead to abuse of. 
^ ld «™'of the w^rS. I heard many complaints of . tho 
of the under-offioera of these works. These com- 
dishonetty of the™ ^ ^ tVl at were lazy, but were 

plaints <»m S 7 0 f the complaints were doubt- 

fftSKve learned from thorough inquiry. 

As to the economy of the poor-houses and relief-works, I 
affinot prepared to say, os the facts are not before mo. The 
B^tom itself is economic if properly administered. 

I am not prepared to state an opinion on rillnge-relief and 

■village kitchens; ' 

The criticisms I might make, are ■— 

Ut —Belief should' havo been begun sis months 
earlier, at the veiy beginning of the rains of 
1896* Tho suffering tetrvrcen Jtrno 1st and 
December 1st of that year is indescribable. 
Tho death-rate was very high. In my opinion 
not half tho deaths were ever recorded. 
Famine is liable to occur any hmo, and I 
think Government should bo wady to begin 
relief before so great mortality can occur. 


Snd,— The relief-work should be used to better pro- 
fit. In one place roads were graded and in 
another place acres of stone were broken ; 
but the stone too frequently will never get to 
the road. The stone is useless, and the road 
soon washes down. When roads can bo graded 
and'paved too, the work is profitable. I would 
suggest that dyking of fields, during out of 
land that might be made productive. Building 
of wells and dams in streams for irrigation 
purposes would be more beneficial. 

I would like to call attention to what I think is a fact* 
that with more attention to agriculture India might be able 
to produce at least one-third more than at present. The 
methods of farming are exceedingly poor and slovenly The' 
land is not properly tilled. Then, too, there is vervmnch' 
waste land. So many plots are idle. So much waste lands 
between fields. Government sjionld add these on to adjoin-' 
ing fields and require the formers to cultivate and plant 
them. The methods of cultivation, ploughing, sowing, etc. 
com be much improved if Government would earnestly 
take it jn hand. A cheap but muoh better grado of plough 
could be introduced. For this purpose a . model form in one 
part of the Provinces which ' JtJUL of the people never see is 
hot sufficient. A system should bo worked in eaoh zila 
through a Superintendent of Agrionlture for tho Provinces 
-a Deputy for the zila, the inspectors for the circles, and the' 
patwaris for .the minor divisions. I have not time or space 
to further outline my plan. But by this means much more 
grain could be produced and much more oxported from tho 
country. "When scarcity occurs, prices rise, for home con-' 
sumption, to a limited' degree sufficient to shut off export and 
turn all to.home nse. But there would probably be enough" 
grain in tho country to prevent tho prices rising to anything 
like the abnormal degree that they reached last year. 

I am very desirous of seeing a better system of forming in 
India. I have ordered a few implements for agricultural 
purposes ahd'intend trying to influence a few formers, at 
least, to adopt better methods. 

I should be very glad to assist in any way I can to ‘ im- 
prove the productive power of India. ' 


■ (President .) — Tour Mission is situated at Narsinghpur? . 
— Yes. I havo also work at Gadarwara. 

Among what class'is your work chiefly ; among low class 
Hindus P — Our work is among all classes. 

There is Gond country in Narsinghpur? — Yes,' in the 
south part of the district in tho Lakhnadon direction. 

Where were the poor-houses ? — At Narsinghpur, Gadarwara 
and-Cbhindwara. 

Did you'iavo frcqueiit opportunitics of seeing these poor- 
houses? — Yes, especially the one in Narsinghpur. There 
was a Local Committee of official native gentlemen, and 
I was made Chairman of tho Committee. I used to go 
every day for two or three months and sec tho poor-house 
at Narsinghpur;! also, saw tho poor-houses at Gadarwara 
and Chhiudwara frequently. The diet wa3 given ns directed 
by the Civil Surgeon. The Chief Commissioner in my 
presence ordered Mcllin’s Food to some of the weak ones. 

"Were there many children in the poor-house P — Yes. 

■Were they children of people in tho poor-house itself or 
stray children? — Both kinds. There were also some orphans 
and some whose parents were scattered about or on works. 
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It is an impression only ? — I have no figures for it. 

Ton were away from the 25th March to the 12th .Ttily, 
the time when you think there was a great deal of mortality 
on the roads ? — The time of the greatest mortality on roads 
was from July to December 1890. 

. What was the condition of the people on relief works in 
1897 as far as you happened to sec. As regards people who 
had been some time on relief works, did they seem to look 
under-fed or well fed f — I think they were fairly well fed, 
but they were very poorly clad. I think they suffered a 
great deal from lack of clothes. 

Did they look as fairly well fed as people of their clas3 
do in ordinary years f — Much thinner. 

Have you ever had occasion to stndy the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the D ration allowed on public works ? — 
Not carefully. 

(Mr. Molderncss .) — I think you said you opened your 
relief works in March 1897? — Yes. 

Why did you open them then and not earlier ?— Because 
. I had no monoy earlier. 

On getting money you opened the works ? — The very next 
day. 

In Narsinghpur itself P— Yes. 

Was thero any Government work there ? — Not in Nnr- 
singhpur. 

How far away P — The nearest one was abont 4 miles away. 

What were the wages? — Tho same ns Government was 
paying ■ them, 0 pice to a woman and 2 nnnns to a man. 
When I had a man doing heavy work I paid him 10 pice 
a day. 

' Did you employ any children P — Yes. 

What did you pay themP — I paid them from 4 to 5 pice 
a day. Ipaidnono less. 

You took on only as many children as yonr work re- 
quired P — My work did not require any children from a 
business jpoint of view. I took them because they were 
needy. Some were children whoso parents were on work 
and 6ome were children that had no parents or relatives. 

Did you pay a Sunday wage? — Yes ; wo gave them a 
holiday and paid the same rates. 

' Did you osnet from them a certain amount of work to 
bo done P— -No measured amount. I had two or three men 
to look over them and 6ec they did a proper amount. 

You had not to fine them?— Very rarely. 

Did yon succeed in getting a fair nmount of work done ? 

A fair nmount for the condition of the worker. I would 

judge of the .condition of the men and say let this one rest 
or put the other to light work if necessary. 

(President.) — Do you think the men on the work were 
in the same condition ns those on Government work ? — I 
think they looked much better. 

(Mr. Jlolderncss .) — You paid 2 annas to a man and C 
pice to a woman. Could they support their children on their 
joint wage?— They did. 

Did yon give gratuitous relief to small children who were 
unable to do work ? — No not to these whose parents were on 
my works, except in the way of clothes. 

You expected a man and a woman to keep the children 
from their joint earnings?— Yw, if *thcy had non-working 
children. 

As a matter of fact did the same conplcs support non* 
working children in this way?— Yes. 

On Government relief was piece-work substituted for task- 
work within yourlkn owledge P — Yes, I saw tome of that. 

What was your impression of that ; was it a good measure 
OT the reverse? — I think in pome cases it was a good thing, 
where the people were able-bodied. But in other cases it 
•was a great hardship. For instance, I saw at one time as 
manv a? probably 20 women breaking stones by measure- 
ment. Some of* them wen' near confinement, seme were 
otherwise incapacitated for that kind of work. Thtn to 
depend upon the amount of work dr-ue for their food was 
very ham. 

Were these put on piece-work r —Ye'. 

D’ul they earn less than they required for their npp-.rt ? — 
Yes. 

In some c?«.-s yen think it was When an .able- 

bodied person was on wortc and able to ram a q up? living 
it worked very well. 


The fault was rather in 'selection? — Yc=. 

Did yon find ont what rates wen- given generally?— An 
able-bodied man was able to make the Code rate and tv^i- 
bly oneor two pice more if he worked hard. Weak ones 
could not support themselves. 

Were these works under contractors?— Latterly I think 
under contractors. 

. Sad the introduction of piece-work any effect in reduc- 
ing numbers, can you say? — I cannot say! 

Until piece-work was introduced do yon think then? was 
idleness on works? — Doubtless there was to some extent. 
Human nature is so constituted. I don't think there was 
much of that. The mates were insistent. 

Yon say life on relief works at best cannot hut be miser- 
able, especially during the rains and the cold season. Did 
you sec many of the works?— Yes. 

What was the condition of the workers on these works? 
—One thing was that they. were insufficiently clad, another 
was that they had to work in the rains more or less : being 
away from their homes and living in these chupjntrs and 
being massed together they could not be well looked nfti r. 
There is the great difficulty, that if you make the worts 
tew pleasant you wonld be imposed upon. 

It would be very difficult in the rains to make the works 
pleasant, would it not?— Yes. 

What form of relief should be resorted to? — I think it 
would be a good thin" to give the people more clothes, 
especially as they never nave a change at night In the rainy 
season. 

Did yon see anything of the gratuitous relief given 
through Government ? — Very little. 

Have yon any information as to its value ? — I have no 
special information, only that if rightly administered it 
ought to be a very good thing. As to how honestly it was 
administered I cannot say. 

(Mr. Pose.) — Were not clothes given from the Charitable 
Belief Fund ? — Some, but not very much compart'd with 
the need. 

You had n large balance in the Mansion Hons,- Fund 
of the District ? — They gave quite a number <■( blankets 
latterly, but very little clothing apart from this. 

Besides the poor-houses at Narsinghpur and Gadanrsn 
had not you a poor-hemse started from private charity at 
Chbindwara ? — May be. I tbink not. 

A meeting to organize your local private charity wr>* h.rld 
in July 189G. Was that presided over by the JJ.puty 
Commissioner, Mr. Phillips.- — I don’t remember. I war 
nway. 

You bad a number of orphans ?— Two hundred arid ten 
now. 


Did vou receive any aid for the orphans from the Chari- 
table lielief Fnnd r— I have received 112, GM from the 
Local Committee. I have received nothing sins- October. 

Do yon need more ns-Wano' F — I do. I have no perma- 
nent menus of support for them. 

I believe you have got figures showing the t-tal quantity 
of American grain distributed in the Central Prcvir.ws r 
— One thousand and two hundred tom were distribut'd is 
the Central Provinces and Borar*. 


(President .) — Cun yen tell w« what wa« the : -m, < ; vr* < f 
your working children to whom you paid 4 to 5 fire ?— 
About nine years obi. 


I)o vou know whether families who were wr-Krg f, r 
Ton on relief works had any eld a Irk. d'jvclsnr# ir.- 
capable of work? Had they any <!! w r S -t. tn 

them ?— Some had. Frr a b ag lire there * sty c i 
wcatn that I was s?n' : -i r --’ * *~I7-- r - . T ' ! - 


What had they n da cut ef tirir *«« : ha! O ty 
tn feed shemselvc* and eh:l!m! rr br r— .(■?■*:» t in : 

Yes. the children were fid fir m wist t‘* . *• '■? - 1, -.-p’r 
g.-i. A few if the jveqVen wrrVefjjr ?•'' t'.s't s.' ■ Js*. 
r»r4 I !»’*'* s- t-c t rft* rrj's. - '*. h** 

re'urrred. * The r-wer-tr n-J» t: - rhiHre-. v,-.- g.irr t-.w- 
fercter. but 1 elds'*. r-.q-ri Y-y * -M +•* r.* 

stf-r-js tf.r fr.mlji* T'l.* Mr?* 


«* » *»,**»* » 4 »; 


"Pit f 


(pr. ?er *.v-r-= 

Croat in tie p'» rl ,N *ei I y -i ; U . 

;hc«h!ef d-s-w* V?l;h ra-A-ltll* t:. ?iv\:y ? — Ih-n 
■:rf deaths £ r.m cic-bra- 
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• Do yon remember to what they escribed it the rear 
before!— Blight. 

I suppose the distress was not very -risible in the appear* 
ance of the people in 1S94 : — Xo, I did not . see any great 
alteration in the first year. 

In 1S95 the harvests were pretty good? — Xo, had. 

When did yon begin to see what you might call general 
signs of distress ; — In 1S95, after the rains it became general. 

General 3mong the labouring class? — Yes. Bina is a 
railway station with 173 to 200 railway employes, ily 
main "work is in the surrounding villages and among the 
railway people. There had been some distress at the begin- 
nine of 1895. They had had a year of scarcity the year before. 
Wen3d not been there two months when people commenced 
bringing their children and asking us to tala them. 

Did you take any of these children? — Yes, when the 
father lad died. 

In the autumn of 1S95 when you saw distress become 
genera], what were the people feeding on? — The majority 
was earing gram, a few jowari. 

Where they under-fed, in your opinion? — Yes. 

Did that extend to cultivators? — Yes. 

To the poorer cultivators? — Yes. 

You say that you began doing what yon could to help 
the people. When did you begin to give what you might call 
organized help ? — I have had the misfortune to misplace my 
book, so it is very hard for me to answer that question. Abont 
15 months ago, as early as the beginning of 1897, we had a 
system of giving them systematic hdp in the way of seed-grain 
and feed, '"also "clothing. 

But in 1S91, 1895, and the early part of 1896 there was 
no organized relief on the part of Government? — In 1S96 
Government opened relief works. Towards the end they made 
a road from Khimlasa to Eiawah. 

When did you hesin to see signs of high death rate 
due to privation?— in 1898 we found in one week S3 
bodies within a distance of 400 yards of enr house, and I 
think oar of 3S, 36 had died during thejright. Scarcely 
knowing what to do, I wrote to Sir John Wocdbam, who 
was interested in our district, saving that there was great 
distress around us, and I asked that the statements in my 
letter might be verified and something done at the same 
time. 

In whst month? — September 1896. 

Was there any reason to suppose that that was a soli* 
iaxy occurrence, or did it happen in other parts of the 
district? — It was the case in 3ll parts. People ware dying 
rapidly. They had come into the station to beg. 

Da yon think that these were people of your own dis- 
trict? — My answers are exclusively regarding our own 
villages. Several people came from Karsvai raying that the 
Xawnb was doing nothing to assist them. 

Did tins go on? — We never found so many dead bodies 
after tint, but the people had been dying around. 

{Dr. Bicharissn .) — Was cholera prevailing at the 
rime? — Xo. 

{President.) — Did you examine these bodies? — Some. 
What do you think they died of? — West of them from 
starvation, some from dysentery. 

Were they chiefly adults, or children? — Wore adults 
than children. 

Belief works were opened in December? — Yes. 

What was the first relief work yoa saw in your neigh- 
bourhood:— The road from Etawah to Bina in 1894. 

Were there many people on that work?— It would be very 
difficult for me to sayhow many, because the work was in 
operation when we went there. 

When did it cease?— I doubt if it ceased till a year or IS 
months ago. 

Did work go on, or did it lie like that?— I think it was 
left until after the rains, arid afterwards they put on 
some broken stone. 

You say in your ietier that yon strongly advocate the 
opening of many depots. Do you mean kitchens? — Yes. 
tatchens for the feeding of children. 

'Were there any kitchens near you? — One, at Etawah, 
but only towards the cad of the distress. 

(Mr. Fuller.) — As a matter of fart, do you remember if it 
was opened in July 1S97 ?— Yes, I believe so. 


{President.)— Do yon think it was much frequented? — 
Ye, hut before that time we had ourselves been feeding J 
children, and we had sent away 3 great number of orphans 
to orphanages ; — considerably over 400. 

Was that Etawah kitchen in connection with relief work? ^ 
I believe so. 

Do you think that all classes of people in distress would 
go to kitchens ? — I believe they dicu 

When hard pressed ’ Yes. We had all castes, sometimes 
even high caste people would bring their children. Caste 
was not recognised at the time. 

As regards young children, before their marriage caste 
is not strictly recognized by the people themselves. The 
question is about grown-up children, whether kitchens can 
be relied upon as a means of getting them ? — I advocate 
in my letter that they should be for children and aged and 
infirm people. We have always found these people ready to 
eat with the children. 

You say in your letter that you think there are three 
th in g s to he deeply regretted. First, the withdrawal cf 
help too soon, before the people were in a position to help 
themselves ; when was help withdrawn ? — I think around 
Bina it should have been continued at least three months 
longer, because people bad for years been suffering from 
bad crops and had absolutely nothing to foil back upon. 

When was it actually withdrawn ? — 1 cannot say. Tillage* 
relief went on after road-work had been stopped.” We have 
distress round ns yet. 

Do yon mean there are many people who cannot get 
sufficient food? — Yes. 

Do they show it in their appearance ? — Yes. 

Mostly of the labouring class? — Yes. I think the 
opening of more depdts for the feeding of children 
would be a great boon to the people, and keep the children 
in their own neighbourhood. 

Do you think children got separated from their parents 
on relief-works ?— I think eo, in many cases. 

You say the second thing to be regretted is Govern- 
ment demanding the taxes. Land Revenue taxes, do yon 
mean? — Yes. 

The last harvest hs3 been a good one? — In many places 
the present harvest of grain will only be an S-anna one. 

You say you hear people are compelled to pay their 
taxes, even though they have to sell the very oxen 
bought with money given’them by Government- Do you 
think that is_an elegant way of putting it, or has that actual- 
ly happened ? — That is the only plain, straightforward Eng- 
lish that I know. Dp to three months ago people would 
sav they had great respect for Government officers and thev 
told us the Government was most kind to them. In the vil- 
lages they say we don’t know why Government which was so 
kind to ns before should be now compelling us to sell our 
cattle and pay our taxes. 

You know if you once began to be loose about pay- 
ing the tax you would have to give up realising it from 
those who can pay ? — Yes, I am aware of that ; sull, when a 
man can barely earn a subsistence be is bound to feel It 
hard that the little he has is to be given up. 

(Mr Fuller.) — You are now speaking of cultiva- 
tors who came to you with complaints about paying the 
Land Revenue. Do you happen to know whether these people 
were tenants or malguzars r — Some tenants and some ma l* 
guzars ; 3SS people sold their oxen. They don’t know that 
I am going to make this statement. 

You say the third thing is that merchants and hanias 
are granted decrees against the people to amounts beyond 
the value of their crops. Do you suppose these are" cld 
debts or recent ones r— Most of them I think are old 
debts. 

You say these things are driving people free tie dis- 
trict : hundreds have already left, and you fear the exo- 
dus will become a serious one unless somethin is due and 
soon. "What sort of people were you t hinking of? — labourer* 
and cultivators. 

"Where are they going to?— The Musalmacs aregeing 
to Bhopal. 

It is possible that there were to many deaths in Bbcpil 
that there are vacancies ? — I cannci understand why Mus- 
sulmans should go to Bhopal. Hindus go frem Bbcy'a! into 
Gwalior. 

Most of the people you ay have gene are form- 
labourers? — Yes, day-labourers- Some cf the cuiiirat.rt 
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wvirt arrangement, etc. If fho number of workers in n 
villasw Is not enough for its requirements, people could be 
asked to come and work daily from the surrounding villages, 
and return to them on completion of their day's labour. 
Improvin' village fields and embanking them would become 
more productive and benefit the landholders, and bo a cer- 
tainty of recovering the revenuo regularly. 

In regard to the people unfit for relief-work in the villages 
they might be given gratuitous village relief as was dono in 
the recent famine ; and the orphans similarly dealt with 
under the care of the m.alguuvrs, mnkaddams, and pntwaris. 

By opening village relief-works in the future, the mortal- 
ity 1 think would bo lessened, and there would be fewer 
orphans and fewer children abandoned by their parents, as 
was found in several instances during the recent tnminc. 

The poor-houses, too, would not be required to maintain 
m many of the starved population of the vil’ages, and there 
would not be required so many huts as wo had, also tho 
establishment could be much reduced. 


(Prrsin'en,'.)— "Were vou in Civil charge of Narsinghpnr 
throughout the famine f — Yes. 

Have you been in the district long ? — X hare been four 
years in the Narsinghpnr District. 

Yon say In your written note that previous to tho open- 
ing of the relief works, etc., a large number of tho 
people, especially the poorer classes, were found wandering 
about the towns and villages of the district begging for food 
nnder great privation and hardship. When did you begin 
to notice that f — From about September 189G they began 
to come in. It was observable nil over the district in tho 
parts where I Lad been. Not only in tho towns and 
villages. 

You didn't notice that in the early part of 1896 P 
— No, still there was distress in the early part of 1896. 

How did that distress show itself? — In tho dearness of 
food. 

The distress was visible in the early part of 189G ?— Prices 
went up and people began to fool the pinch for food. 
Grain was very dear nnd beyond their resources. They 
used to ray that their bellies were only half full. 

"Was it observable in their physical condition? — Yes, 
especially from my observations in the jails. The admis- 
sions showed that their physique had been going down. 

(Dr. Richardson .) — You say that in many instances 
people were suffering from disease the result of privation. 
>Yhat was this disease ?— Chiefly bowel complaints. 


.At what time P— From about September 1896 the disease 
began to show itself among the people. 

"When were relief-works opened P— In the first part of ^ 
December 189G. 

77 

Then yon noticed this distress two months before the 
relief-works were opened P— To some extent, but not to the 
same extent as when tiro relief-works were opened. 

When were poor-houses opened P— About the same rime. 

We opened two poor-houses on the 1st of December. 

Were there no private measures of relief before that? 
-No. 

No organised system?— No. Individuals had given 
some help in the way of small quantities of food. 

What individuals ?— Malm jans and merchants of the place. 

Did the people come in nnmhcrsf — No, not in very great 
numbers. 

Yon say as soon as relief works, poor-houses, etc., were 
opened, they flocked largely to them. How many inmates 
in the poor-houses had you at the end of December P— About 
iOO to 400. 

And on relief works P— I don’t know. Still they were 
pretty, high too. 

The diseases were chiefly bowel complaints yon sayP — Yes. 

And to what were they due P— Want of food, and from 
bad nutrition. 

Seeing tho disease could yon have reasoned decidedly as to 
its cause? — I should say it was simply due to indigestible 
and bad food and to insufficient food. 

And after relief-works had been opened, was the food- 
supply in tho poor-bonscs of good quality? — Yea, it was 
sound. 

Were there any complaints? — No, I examined it. 

Do you think it was sufficient in quantity P — Yes. 

What ration was given P— I think itwas dependent on the 
rates. A woman six pice, children under 12 two pice, over 
12 four pice, a man 2 annas. 

Do yon think two pico for a child under 12 enough? 
—No. 

In kitchens what ration did yon give P— We had four 
classes for children. Those in the first class were ohildren 
between 9 nnd 12 years of age, second class between 6 and 9 
years, third class 3 and 6 years and fourth olnss under 3 
years of age. They got three meals a day. I put in a 
statement showing the quantities given at caoh meal 


O.P. 
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DU! eliilnmi ihrivr?— Yes, they improved. 

(Mr. HclJemest .) — Were kitchens ca relief-works or In 
Tillages f- On rolicf-wcrks. 

[Dr. Jtirijr hen .)— Was there much epidemic disease f- 
—Yes, chiciiy choirs. 

In what tr.enih-sr— I had cholera from April to Septem- 
ber on all the relit f-werks. 

"What was that tine to, do von mpptwr — Probably scar- 
city of wat r was cne of the raus.*?, and to short food snpplp 
and etpesitv. 

the water impure ? — In some places. 

The Sinitarr Ci-tnmlsn.'ner said that many instead of 
tahir.^ water firm the Xcrbudila stream, preferred to take 
it from paddlts ar.d such plac-s r— Yes, no donbt. 

What was the t.bjcctb n to take it from wells ? — Xo objec- 
tion st all. It was simply apathy. 

Did they suffer tench from exposure on relief works ? 
-—Yes. to f;isc extent. Half the people went home in the 
rain in thilr damp clothes and relented in them in the 
rai-rnin^. 

Did thrs«- sailer mere titan these who staved on works ? 
—I think so. 

"Was the hotting' fairly good ? — Yes, and sufficient. 

The hots were water-tight ? — Yes. 

Who scieetid the sites r— As a rule the Executive En- 
gineer. 

Did you see the sites r — Yes, some of them. 

I>o you think they were wcli selected? —Yes. 

Did they suffer from exposure ?— Yes, cn cold days, 
and during the rains 1 think they suffered from insuffi- 
cient clothes. 

Was the-re tr.cch fever after the setting in of the rains ? 
— Not v. ry much. I think the greatest cause of death was 
bowel complaints. In the antumn months the worst fever 
went through the tillages- It was vert" probably a sort of 
malarial ft vcr. 

"Was it malignant r — From enquiries I heard that people 
died in a day cr two. 

"Was the mortality great ?— Yes, towards the end of the 
year. 

Did you personally examine cases ?— Yes. 

lV;s there anything peculiar about the character of the 
fever ?—Xo ; it was malarial, I think. 

Do you think it was contagious at all r— Xo ; I parti- 
cularly enquired about that. 

"Were there many orphans about ? — Yes. 

Had yen charge of any?— I had charge of the orphans 
in Xars'nghpur. 

"What disease did you notice was chiefiy prevalent among 
the orphans?— The chief disease was bowel complaints, 
next to that a form of debility, due probably to the liver, 
spleen and kidneys being out of order. 

Did they die much ?— They died from ulceration of the 
mouth. 

"Was it contagious ? — Yes. 

Did you take precautions against it spreading?— Yes 

Did you meet with any deaths due to starvation ?— None 
were reported. 

Did yon see any dead bodies lying about ?— Only when 
there was cholera-* None were reported by the Police. 


These deaths from cholera 
— Yes. 


would occur in any year P d 


Did you hare a free hand in providing medical comforts ? 
— I had. 

Y as there any difficulty ? — No, I had quite enough. 

Had you any advances of money to purchase medicines 
mid medical comforts ? — Yes, I arranged with the Executive 
Engineer to keep the money. 

(Mr. Rridernesr.) — I think you said you first observed 
destitution in September 1806 ?— Yes. 

In August 1S90 the district mortality was 7*38, what 
was that due to ?— I think it was doe to ferer. 

In your opinion it was simply due to malarial fever ? 
— Yes. 

Not distress ? — Xo. 

The September death-rate was G'47. "Whs that due to fever 
cr distress ?— I think fever- Privation from want of food 
may have helped to produce the mortality. 

In October it was 7*73. By that time you had noticed 
distress ? — Yes. 

I suppose a part of this mortality was due to distress ? 
— Yes. 

AJthongh the August mortality was not due to distress ? 
— Xo. 

In Xovcmber it was 5*GS and in December 5*06. These 
were high. What were they due to?— Bowel complaints 
and fever. 

Do yon think privation has anything to do with it ?— 
To some extent. 

In January 1897 it was 6*62. That was also distress • 
— Yes, and disease due to privation. 

You say if village relief had been opened there might 
have been a decreased mortality. In 1697, I suppose ? 
—The people would not have the same amount of exposure 
as was the case on road-work relief. 

Apparently the mortality in 1899 was as high as in 1897 ? 
—I den't think quite so high. 1 think the mortality 
in 1897 was very much higher than in 1S96. 

Do yon think if relief-works had been opened in the 
autumn of 1 s96, this groat mortality would have been de- 
creased ? — It would to some extent. 


You say you think village _ relief-works would be more 
far-reaching and less expensive than making roads- In 
what way ?— That is to say, it would be more far-reaching 
in reference to their own comforts. 

I suppose many more would come on to works ? — Yes. 

And yon would require more village works ? — Yes, in 
each village. 

And it would be less expensive with a large number of 
people ?— I think so. 

Do you think supervision would be possible?— I think 
so, with the aid of village people, malguzars and others. I • 
have had numerous conversations with people in the villages, 
malguzats and landlords, and they say people would be mncli 
more benefited with a system of relief works in villages. 

The objection is that it might not be a real test of neces- 
sity. They might become dangerously attractive. Have 
you considered that objection i — Yes, I have. Possibly it 
would be very attractive. 

Is there any way by which you could limit the extent 
to what would be reasonable ?— It would all depend upon, 
the necessities of the village. 

"Who is to judge of these necessities do you think ? 
— Inspecting officers and others. 


Bao Bah a due Bzhxei Lai Khazaschx, of Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I pci in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission's questions. 

JS. — Degree of success which has attended the measure* 
adopted considered primarily seith regard to the re- 
lief of the distress and the .raring of life, and secon- 
darily, with regard to economy. 

In tho month of November 1S9S relief works were started 
that relieved to a great extent the distress of the peoplo 
and raved many lives. This has been confirmed from 


enquiry that I personally made in villages, but since work 
was started all at once extravagance to some extent was -g a{ 
inevitable to save lives. 

C. — Ad rice as to the measures and methods of worl-ing 
which seemed lihely to prove most effective in future Klu 
in these two respects. 

In future famines the following suggestions should/ in lit, 
my opinion, be adopted u — - J 

I. — Several important public works should be opened 
In the several parts of the district, so that people of the 

2»2 
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railway; but in stations where grain cannot be imported 
grain iron’d be the best thing to be given. 

174. Persons of the better castes and of respectable position 
objected to resort to the poor-house for relief. No degree 
of pressure would have induced them to go there nnless 
forcibly compelled to do eo. If the door of the poor-house 
was left unguarded, such respectable people brought in 
against their will would have left it, though suffering from 
the pangs of hunger and starvation. Besides this they 
would never mess along with people of different castes. 

201. They have been of much benefit to the cultivating 
classes. .More money could have been advantageously spent. 

201. It would he preferable to assist a cultivator who is a 
pauper and who cannot be allowed a tatavi, employing 
him in relief work if able-bodied, to making him an advance 
of money, as in the latter case such cultivators will not be 
able to repay the advance made. Able-bodied persons requir- 
ing relief should be required to work, while persons physically 
weak and unfit should receive gratuitous relief. 

205. It is more economical to aid by advances such culti- 
vators who possess some property in hind and cattie than to 
offer them work and wages. Solvent and respectable culti- 
vators should be allowed advances on better conditions than 
allowed to ma’guzars. and they should be required to pay 
two-thirds of the amount advanced in eight years without 
interest, the other one-third being remitted. 

205. Yes. It would be preferable to pay a pauper culti- 
vator after exacting work from him to advancing money, in 
the realization of which the cultivator will be put to trouble. 

209. Suspension of land revenue has been verr beneficial, 
for had not this indulgence been granted the malguzars and 
cultivators both would have been put to serious trouble and 
their holdings brought to hammer. 

210. Suspensions of revenue granted in such villages in 
which had harvests have successively followed and the pros- 
pect of the future still indifferent should be converted into 
remissions. In villages enjoying conditions quite the 
reverse, the Government demand should not be realized at 
once, but by instalments extending over ' two or three years, 
or otherwise difficulties will have to be met with in realizing 
the demand. 

215. The landholding and cultivating classes have con- 
tracted heavy debts, and I may say most of the malguzars 
j,ave contracted debts equal to what their estate was consi- 
dered worth. 

219. Mahna.tendu.achar fruits, and several sorts of edible 
roots. Government allowed the free use of the forest produce 
during the last famine; it should similarly declare free 
during next, if one occurs. The people were also enabled 
from the free use of the forest to support themselves by sale 
proceeds of bamboos, timber, grass which they brought out. 

227. Yes. 

228. Such a cheap grain shop was started in this district, 
but without interfering with private trade. 

229. The opening of such a shop did operate to keep the 
market rate steady. 

230. To render the help effective the relief to broken-down 
agriculturists should he given at the commencement of 

' the sawing season irrespective of the distress being at it3 
commencement or at its height- 

231. Those having little or nothing left, and who cannot 
obtain takavi or loons, and also who cannot provide for 
cattle- 

234. The Indian Charitable BeBef Fund, served a very 
useful purpose in alleviating the distress of many in addition 
to those relieved by the State. 

235 and 236. Assistance in the following objects was ren- 
dered: — - 

(a) Tinder Objects I and H. — 

Extra diet and clothing given to members of the 
poor-house and orphans. 

Clothing to relief camp workers. 

Kitchens opened for children. 

. Blankets given to the poor. - 

• (6) TJnder Object IIL— 

Monthly reliefs given to paria-nailtin women 
and respectable persons in impoverished cir- 
cumstances. 

Cheap gram shops were started. 

(«•) Under Object IY — 

In assi sting broken-down cultivators in the pur- 
chase of seed, cattle and their main tenance. 


237. Distribution of blankets and opening of kitchens for 
children.' 

238. Assistance to pardanaxhin women, respectable fami- 
lies in an impoverished state, and the opening of cheap grain 
shops. 

239. Yes. 

249. Yes, it also did a great deal of good to the country. 

273. In cities the food-grain ordinarily used in their homes 
by well-to-do labourers and artizans are wheat, gram, masoor, 
arhar, moong, urd, rice. 

The villages in the interior are of two sorts — 


(a) Where the rabi crop predominates, the inhabitants 
use wheat, grain, teora, rice, juar, mukka, masoor, 
arhar. 


. (5) Where the Kharif crops predominate the inhabitants 
use rice, kodo, kutki, masoor, mahua. 

274. We’l-to-do labourers have two meals a day of 24 
hours. During the day their meal consists of bread, rice and 
dal, at night bread, kodo and vegetables. 

275. In the absence of ordinary food-grains during famine 
the people make use of the cheapest food-grain available. 
During the last famine they even made use of rice, rusts 
(konhda), oilcake and barks of trees. 

276. During the famine people make use of the cheapest 
edibles or those procurable without cost and without consi- 
dering if they are palatable or digestible or otherwise. 

252. The high prices were due to the failure of crops in 
this district in these Provinces and all over India. In this 
district there was no stock of grain left of previous years, 
as there have been failure of crops for several years. It was 
not due to unreasonable panic or wild speculation and hold- 
ing np for high profits. 

253. The depreciation of silver has very little relation with 
the rising np of prices in the food-grains. People have, how- 
ever, suffered in the disposal of silver ornaments. During 
the last twenty years the prices of grain have generally 
become high, specially wheat (pi&t) which is exported, hut the 
prices of other grain, such as kodo, gram, etc., remained 
stationary- In the famine, however, there was little or no 
difference in the prices of all the grains, and everything had 
become dear. 


283(a). In the neighbouring districts the intensity of 
distress was greater than at Jaha’pnr, where Kan goon rice 
was imparted from Calcutta, and from Jabalpur it was 
exported to other places asDamoh, Manila and other districts 
where it was sold at a higher rate. 

254. The grain dealers were many and active in trading 
in grain as they brought Rangoon rice, and so hard was the 
competition that they sold their stock at an easy price. 

255. In the villages the prices were higher than what 
prevailed in Jabalpur and railway stations whence grain was 
exported to them. 

286. The people on relief works or in the village were 
able to buy grain at the rate prevalent there ; the rates were, 
however, higher than what prevailed in the town. 

237. Grain was exported from this to other distrirts, 
owing to higher prices prevalent there, while rice was im- 
ported from them. 

z88. No fortune was made in the grain trade. "What 
little profit was made was made by those persons who imported 
Rangoon rice from Calcutta and other places. 

2S9. All grain pits and godowns were completely depleted, 
which made it necessary for grain dealers to import grain 
through Calcutta from Ban goon, and mati-a was imported 
from America* 

290. No cultivator or land-holder had any surplus stock 


E food-grain. 

291. When there was no surplus stock of food-grain there 
inld be nothing to sell. 

292. Yes. Wholesale prices were very near to retail sale 
i usual. 

293. Owing to failure of crops and high prices the practice 
! storing food-grains in pits was verr much diminished raid 
i the last rabi crops only well-to-do land-holders were able 
i store up grain for seed. 

296. Cultivators, labourers and artizans. 

297. They had no money to buy and no work could bo 
id owing to famine. 

298. The wages instead of going up high went down, as 
lere was little or no work to he employed on. 
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paupers thomsolves. It .was not found quite possible to 
adhere to these instructions vory closely. 

I think these were the main departures from the principles 
of the Code. 

(S) — Degree of success which has attended the measures 
adopted, considered primarily with rtgard to the 

■ relief of distress and the saving of life, and second- 

. arily, with respect to economy. 

Tho whole of the Saugov District, which has an area of 
4,000-sqnare.miles and a population of 591,000 persons, was 
affected by the famine, 'lhe measures taken for the relief 
of distress consisted of : 

1. The opening of relief-works — 

(a) under the Public Works Department. 

(li) under Civil Officers. 

2. " The establishment of poor-houses. 

3. The establishment of relief-centres. 

4. The distribution of village relief. 

6. The establishment of children's kitchens. 

C: The suspension of land revenue. 

7. The grant of agricultural loans. 

8. The opening of Government forests for the free collec- 

tion of certain kinds of forest produce. 

These measures, undertaken with funds provided by the 
State, were supplemented by the operations of the District 
Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fond. 
The total number of persons relieved, was largest at the 
end of May and beginning of June, when nearly 10 per 
oent. of the population were in receipt of relief. I think 
that the dictum of the Famine Commission of 1870, that 
the number ought not in the worst months to exceed 16 
per cent., may certainly be accepted. It seems to me that 
the measures taken were, on the whole, successful with 
regard to the relief of distress and the saving of life. In 
December 1896 the ratio of deaths per milleper annum 
was 67. In - January 1897 it was 63. It did not rise as 
high as this In any of the three succeeding months. In 
May it was 89 and in June 124. In each of these months 
cholera was prevalent to an unusual extent. If deaths 
from this cause be excluded, the ratio was 70 and 102 res- 
pectively. In July it was 99, in August 139, in September 
137, and in October 101. In November it fell to J2, and 
in December, when the famine may bo said to have dis- 
appeared, to 48. The mortality of the monsoon months 
was very high. But I do not think that it can be attribut- 
ed to the inadequacy of the relief measures taken. 
Throughout .that period a terrible epidemic of malarial 
fover prevailed. It was noticed that distress increased at 
a progressively rapid rate as the rainy season advanced, and 
gratuitous relief was extended accordingly, till, in tho 
'middle of October, the number of persons gratuitously 
relieved rose to more than 6 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, whereas in the .middle of June it had been a little 
more than 3 per cent. Still, despite this, the mortality 
remained very high. Bad harvests had been the lot of 
this district for gome four years, and the physical condi- 
tion of the people had undoubtedly deteriorated from priva- 
tion which they had suffered in consequence, bo that they 
were the less able to repel the attacks of disease. Thus an 
abnormally- largo number of persons fell victims to the 
malarial fever. It may be mentioned that the mortality 
always riscs in this district in the monsoon months. 

With regard to economy also, I think that the relief 
measures taken may, on tho whole, be considered to have 
been successful. Work on the relief-works was indeed 
executed at a cost considerably above the normal. This 
was duo to tho great difficulty experienced in exacting a 
task. Bnt tho daily cost per head of persons relieved was 
very moderate. 

(CO — Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
which seem likely to prove most effective in these two 
respects. 

The Public Works Department General Order aboro cited 
lavs down that the officer in charge of a relief-work should 
be of tho standing of a Faib-Tahsildar, and that tho number 
of relief-workers in one charge may he 6,0 10. I am of 
opinion that tho officer in charge should, if possible, bo of 
superior standing to that of a Naib-Tahsildar, and that the 
number of persons in a charge should not exceed 2,000 or 
at most 2,-600. 


I have alluded above to the difficulty experienced in ex- 
acting a task. It seems to me that the modified piece- 
work or pay ment-by- results system should be introduced 
on a relief-work simultaneously with the task -work system, 
and that tho two systems should exist side by side, task- 
work . being given to the weak and piece-work to the strong. 
In this way a better outturn of work will, it seems to me, 
be seoured. 

_ In administering village relief the paupers were at first 
given their dole of money daily. In the rainy season the 
system was changed, and they were paid for a month in 
advance. I am of opinion that there are many objections 
to the system of monthly payments, although from the point 
of view of accounts it is the simplest, and that tho system 
of daily payments should be adhered to. 

_ The rules relating to' tho management of children's 
kitohens are too elaborate and require simplification. 

(D)— Other recommendations or opinions thought likely 
to be useful in future famines. 

I have no special recommendation to make under this 
head. 1 may mention here that I have purposely made 
this written note brief, as I am hereafter to he orally ex- 
amined by the Famine Commission, when, presumably, I 
shall be expected to amplify and explain what I have 
written, and to give evidence in much greater detail. 


(President.) — When did yon tako charge of the Sangor 
District P — On tho 24th November 1896. 

Was that tho first time you were in the district P — The first 
time since I was Assistant Commissioner at the end of 
1880-81. 

The district was in a very bad condition P — Yes, un- 
doubtedly there was Jhmine. 

How long had that condition been going on P — It had 
been getting worse and worse for three years previously 
owing to bad crops. 

Can you explain generally why relief works were not 
begun earlier in the districtP — I suppose {hey were not con- 
sidered necessary. Of course I cannot speak definitely prior 
to November 1 n96. 

What district were you in before? — Narsinghpur. 

WasSragor in a different condition from Narsinghpur 
when yon went there in November 18.)6? — It was distinctly 
wrrse than .Narsinghpur. The character of tho whole dis- 
trict is different. Narsinghpur has rich land, while Sangor 
is full of boulders and stony ground. 

Wbat were the first measures taken when yon went 
there? — Wo started thrao new poor-hous-s and relief works 
in eaoh tahsil by the loth of December, anl village centres 
also. 

I suppose centres were started before village relief ? — In 
Sangor very little before. 

When did village relief begin? — In the last week of 
December. 

What numbers do you think came to village relief first P — 
On the 16th December ?2l, 31st December 437, 16th Janu- 
ary 1,8 <5, 31st January 4,423. Speaking generally, it in- 
creased after that. 

Increased gradually? — Yes, and then rapidly. 

Were these village centres kitchens?— No, they were on 
tho same system as village relief. People were given money 
and grain. 

Then it was village relief paidata centre? — Yes, that is 
really what it amounted to. 

(Mr. Sbldernest.) — Was it restricted to the parricnlar 
persons eligible for gratuitous relief under the Code?— Yes. 

(President i )~ Relief works were at once largely resorted 
to? — Yes, chiefly from tho near neighbourhood of the works 
themselves. On the 31st December there were £0,000 cn 
relief works. 

(Mr. JI Jdcmcss .) — Were these relief works all roads? — 
Yes, all Public Works Department relief works. 

And started on the Code system ? — Yes, task wort. 

And were B and D wages paid? — Yes. 

In villages at a distance, how do yon think the p-cple pet 
on ? — They eame gradually I think. There was work within 
15 miles of every village in the district. 

To what extent did people live on the works at that time 
of the year? — A comparatively small proportion. 
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In July there was an extension of the scope of Public 
Works kitchens ?—Yw. 

Did that have a good effect ? — Ycsi I think so. 

"With regard to the August system of payment by results, 
yen ^stated that on one work a" minor difference was that 
every worker seas first placed on task-work nnd nflerwards 
selected to piece-work, nnd the reverse on the other. What 
is the principle you would aAvicnte F—Do you think you 
might begin with piece-work P — .My opinions on the value of 
niece-work arc not altogether formed, because there have 
been so many systems advocated and so much said on nil 
sides. I have not had sufficient opportunities of forming nn 
opinion on the point. With regard to picec-work as against 
ta-k-work I am open to conviction. 

If piece-work wire introduced, do yon agree that it should 
l>e carefully watched P — Yes. 

In the August system there was a limit to the T) wage. 
Have yen any idea as to the wisdom of that ?— I think it 
was a wi«e limitation os to that particular time. I think 
the I) wage is a reasonable one. 

(President.) — Why at that time ?— Because there was 
reason for supposing that many people who were on the work 
wire net really in need of relief. 

Do you think it was the case ? — I think si. There aro 
fllwavs many people on relief works from the villages imme- 
diately surrounding. It was no trouble for them to return 
home. 

(A ft. JTolderrest .) — Do you think that the relief-workers 
cn the D wage saved at nll'f — 1 think they must have. 

Why P— The main point sens the extraordinary disappear- 
ance of copper coin. 

When did that begin to flow hack P — Not till the end of 
the lilt weather. 

With regard In 'relief works, wore they fairly numerous 
and well distributed over the district P — Yes. 

Did they serve all parts of the District ? — Yes. There 
were two in every tahsil, besides local woria under Civil 
cflieers. 

And local works P— 1 They were under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and worked through the Tnlwildar. They were not 
under the Executive Engineer. 

What were these works ? — All tanks. 

Do you consider that class of work good ? — Yea. 

And do yon think they were efficiently managed by 
Tahsildars ? — Yea, I think so. 

Would they compare favourably with Puhlio Works P— I 
think so in actual valnc of work done. 

And were all classes admitted, or did you exercise any 
discretion ?— Wc admitted nil persons who came. 

Do yon^ think you required your subsidiary small works 
for relief F— I think so. I think it was a protection, nnd 
the numbers that came showed that they were required. 

1 suppose there was n considerable objection to leavo their 
villages nnd reside on works ?— Yes. 

Is it stronger in the case of cultivators than labourers P— 
Perhaps it is. 

. Had you many cultivators living on works P— No. 

It lias been suggested that there should ho two systems. 
Cultivators and other persons who cannot leave their villages 
should be admitted to small works and others left to go to 
large works. Do you think such a schemo practicable F— It 
would be very difficult to enforce I think. 

Would the selection ho difficult P — Yes. I think ft would 
require a very largo amount of supervision. Natives would 
resort to trickery and all make themselves out to ho cultiva- 
tors. 

• Everybody would want to go to the small works P— Y os. 

Wore many works executed through loans P — A good 
many. 

Have they been successful P — Very successful. 

Do you think that people have properly applied the 
inonoy P — Yes, speaking generally. There were two oases 
whore the money was not properly applied and we took back 
tho money. 

I think you liad certain conditions as to tho class of 
porsons who liad to bo employed P — The final orders wore 
that there should bo no inquisitorial scrutiny os to how tho 
work was done, provided the inspecting officer was satisfied 
hat tho work was well dono. 

C. P. 
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Generally tho recipient would try and got able-bodied 
persons ; would ho not P — Yes. 

So that people who were in ncod ■ may have been left 
out F — Possibly ; at tho same timo I don’t think all who took 
loans had that in view. 

Would yon ndvocato a more oxtensivo ubo of suoh loans P 
—Yes, with my experience I would. 

You don’t npprovo of relief oontros P— I think they were 
unnecessary. 

( President .) — Wos tho dole in kind or in cash P — It was 
throughout in cash. It was in land in ono talwil only, and 
that was stopped. 

Are there any advantages in giving it in kind P — I think 
thoro are advantages, hut wo came to tho conclusion that 
there was no real difficulty in paying thorn in cash, and it 
was much more convenient. 

Did the children got doles P — Tho ohildron got doles in 
villages only. 

Do you think that parents fed tlioir children properly P— 

I don’t think thoy did in all cases. 

Da you think thoy stinted thoir children os woll as them- 
selves r — Somotimes. 

You said you thought that in some cases people saved 
from tho D avago. How do you supposo thoy managed it P — 

I think it was chiefly in tho caso of families wlioro tho total 
earnings enabled them to feed thomsolvcs and leavo some- 
tiling over. 

Did thoy cat any choapor food than tho staple grain P — 
During tho hot weathor in ono part pcoplo mixed mahua 
with their food to a very largo extent. On tho first work to 
be closed that was a common form. Tho olficer-in-ohargo 
thoro said ho thought n coolio could save half his wages by 
tins mode. 

(.lfr. Holiltrncts .) — You are in favour of dally payment 
of wages. Did you Buccccd in paying tho pcoplo daily P — 
Yes, eventually. 

It is more understood by tho coolio P— Yes, a d it leaves 
tho door loss open to fraud and to mistakes in accounts. 

As regards mortality; you refer to tho high mortality in 
August, September and October 1897, and you attribute 
that to a torriblo onidemio of malarial fover. Had you any 
special enquiry P— Yes. 

What was tho goncral result P — Tlioro were personal 
investigations in tho villages and tho goneral result was to 
confirm my iden. 

How did that personal onqniry show that it wos fever, as 
distinct from privation P— -Because the questions put to 
tho pcoplo were pnt with a viow to elioit that point. 

Wore doaths nnmorous among the well-to-do? — Fairly 
numerous. 

( President .) —Was it supposed to bo simply fever, or 
privation nnd fover P— It may have been the result in- 
directly of privation. -Thoro is no question abont tho 
severity of tho fovor which attacked all classes. Of course 
tho well-to-do wore in many cases able to resist tho 
nttack. With regard to theso village enquiries, the Civil 
Surgeon was in the best position to diagnose the cases. 
After enquiry into 2,000 deaths he stated that 1,286 were 
duo to malarial fovor, 711 to diarrhoea, cancrum oris, and 
similar diseases. There were only three deaths to which he 
was not able to assign any specific cause. Ho reported that 
ho was quite satisfied from the answers of the villagers that 
all tho symptoms were correct. 

(Mr. Holderncss .) — Is the death-rate now normal P— Yes. 
What was it when you first came P —In November it was 
76, in December 67- 

Theso are in oxoess of tho normal P— Yes. 

Judging from what you saw, do you think relief measures 
should have been started earlier P— It is quite impossible for 
mo to say. I can say with confidencethat I don’t think it 
was necessary in Narsinghpur. 

You were in Narsinghpur during 1886 f — Yes. 

In Narsinghpur the death-rate was high in August? — I 
am sorry I have not got figures. I know the death-rate for 
1895-96 was abont tho same os for 1894-96. I recorded that 
in my Revenuo Report. 

Do yon think this high death-rate was due to privation P 
—I cannot say. 

You are of opinion that there was no necessity for opening 
relief-worksP— Yes. 
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I tv! y f II* (isiir, 1 ut rrcjv rr.i-m! «r ol tlir faesEr, inrXti'l- 
li'i !»«•.* aJ.«! infant «-;r-x?t.’.«. Ti 4 -* tvi-J tin allowance. 

V; r,« t! - w-.M nvi-’vp during rv'.ii- f I'jvraik’ns 

p;! {tr.t (•» tfrtv l ! :r i~» it* < 4 tdir.arv Inoansr. Tin' cfTi-c*, (if 
t‘!i 1 Snap. a* So ?-• list tie c'a«< la* row got n 

fn rf r"r.'T !n ! and, mil tl.u nnsil tl at hi» l>rvn 
* jvni, ?! -v wV) n i! (ctre t-> w,.:V. To tli!« I attribute the 
cT’.'ii ilif -".Hy I n:w Tijn'Tj-ii.t' !r. jrs-iiinj? sum So Ri-rk. 
V;<* i-ilj aVrrsriv.- !i that 1 ! « (!im (beVind tlmsi 

rr ji.ired" at slU s-a*.-:! f.r agricultural jtsqw.ii) Km l*~‘n 
xr.rl! ! I think In t!:<* evvrA of oneth-w 

fx-iir* $!- ('.i- if M,-t ji*.! m***?it If e,in«!.lcr»lly 
tv! I. t t*r ! ,** tariu t£ r<*i of itvrK, 

fs's’r-* rvlvf S-i crdluary, und-r l'uMlr WrrX* Department, 
it V 7 is Jt' Mt! if. lljsifh S - ?. I (V«:!tlili! 
list v>-».~ 4 * hli" Ikv'b * fT -."1 Til So sr.ndi tVoMnipriii-riS. 

1IC-, Jf.v, Ti 'Af Jtf Jv'vfis IVitrfrt 5« 0.04? 
rr:'-*. ** ' at i*rs»* rks 4 !--,- rsj'Vjrftl daily rn rr'bf 

» ‘!*n n» ll.W, It IV nE«ay n *:'d have **fv<"d a Ir'.t 
of » rr !'■"* rith-r of l!. 4 lino St.n rgi’o'il the St? R'.IVv < f 
sJo thr vgh vrl.t.-l !: tir.t. il *re'<3 hare i-rml an 

a?y* cf 2^.1 S'..!'*'v t't« tnc'ft'irS'Tiislj of t?-* wlr*!*’ 

«!’.■*.?!**.. A* 5 r.io;* !*'* T '.\' f j*-jts’si! s t*> It evenly di’tri* 
t >V rvViT ».V*1 lav,* hid 111 relieve 2~I*J pet"'* 
daily, r. mix: r.tsr.l-f* emplryrl daiijrirt war as J wertt, 
l 4 ,". 1 , t!q irte.*e!x'ly mi !.r c'strvii-t 4 *, U, ray, 7 So t!:e mils 
c: 4*'.'. 

147. Is In v; v' r/ asro sre.l S-i me {la*, tl.e tnrmr 
q,— il on Wi-s'if Kite ertijotl * Keltrr jvlsns if 

<. 4 t* 'tiiietn Kv! 1-i-ii !,‘‘t.ve! r! rjoiiJinj; sl-e money, 
vlllti—ly v‘t o irriitaii 4 m. rml 4 xnVtr,enS. ranisaSttn ••{ 

Tillij 4 *. "x*i !s.;t:or. 4 'S! of ri'.'sp* !a-. 4 !* tntleal of 1 mX- 
>r,: ; v'.tt'. !> v\'.] ReS l 4 ' C*-! tip feryrara if rrrr, or 
is. x ; if ^ rail f<-r t! e rsxls.Ser.Miee of trhieli l.errafier 
f-.r ft sir r *. ;e fcoxt'a’-le. Jn lie 1 f.-rm-'r r.v* 4 ' ltr.j'roiv- 
R-.*ri t-f l-e- Ixr! vr bo S j- sj;!:'. m tnerrai.' in iT.-« 
n-r— s*, xs| ;!,«• x r!:a til;.* 'rxjvmJitnrt*, I» tlf 
tft'.se? 4 (a»* il S’ (Jelllfist fl !•' 're will tr jmy re‘.'-JVS, 


( TVe/T for* 1 — Y’ xs r Er.jTir.fe? cf tie Em* 

Ir.-i^.s, IZilirar *•. .la* stpirl— X'o*. 

Vrs Kxre (i : flirStr p isip nn an-1 tj'iws Sl;e ratiiray 
f..r » m-* yrxrt j*tl r— Vri.’ f. r i- vrrxl yoim. 

XYl.efe i!.-»n v<nr (I irpe lrf 4 pin anil radf~It lepir.v litre 
ar.'i rti »*. Alla! -■.! *<!. 

Hare v.s loon misfit ef; tl.e llcecf rxilwayf — lie! very 
far. 

I>i Tra tliiii'c l!;e fasiine vrj.v pTrltr rrrnty ilixlrilmtcl, 
(?t!M*il vsrt-J — 1 lliir.l frvm Kotr.I to AUaiialnd thrdiv- 
•fnj t jn-lty merit lie one (vriywl.<Te. 

Wi.en did il l-epin. do y<a l!.int 4 f— tVhfn I came in 
1), T-m.liT XlP5 1 l!. 4 split time wsa divtnMv froiywlcrc. 

tVl.i*. were tie »:pn« c.f } vv 'ple RtS'dlnp relief? — I Jiteloil 
cp wlo iliol frr.rn em.rr.tlun. Many pecjtlo com- 

I Uint i to w.e, vren mr cm bV.nresa. 

Were t!:>»e eatea of pirlinp njt dead pcojitc nnmeronir— 
K< very rrst.it s’. I rsprove I piefet d np perlcipi two or 
three eriry mm ‘.it within the railway fenrinp. 

Did the ditSum continue all alonp?— Tlierc wax rone in 
tl.e X(irth*We*lem Prorinw j in the Central Province* and 
B-izhellchnnd olpencr there ma«. Labonrem eompbini'd of 
f rice* hrlnp very liipli. 

Hare Heir wages been raifedf— -Tot, they were railed in 
77oT«nber If PC. 

How mneb r — A host 33 per cent. If a man vrrrc draw- 
ing Ir-v than ISO, hi* pay wax made np to HC. 

You my in yr.or written noietliat while relief works wore 
going on'yoo 'did not find year aapply of lalionr affected to 
any great extent? — Because 1 liad already raised my wages. 

From .7 ano aryl 80S yon could not get any labour? — 2\o, 
and I cannot get any extra labour now. 

To what do Ton attribute that? — I think tliat the people 
from wltom I draw my labour hare made something out of 
famine relief, and now they arc too well off. 

Titer could hardly hare made ranch money from famine 
relief? — The whole family makes money. 

Does that apply to Allahabad as well as to this part of 
the country? — All through. 


There has been a comiderahle reduction of population ; lias 
there not?— I understand there has. 

And there is employment givrn hy harvests? — At present 
them i«. Tliat has nerpt 4 interfered with my labour before. 

But tlierc lias been n con*idir.tblo reduction of population. 
Tliat might explain it? — I only want 2,000 men. I don’t 
think the Joputitit n should liavo been so reduced as to make 
il difficult t» get that number. 

Pfr. Jfi'Mcrnetr .) — At what point do rou want iliemP— 
I want j,00i> mrn at Bidtom and 1,000 at i)urga. 

f.tfr. J'vtlfr .) — You cannot gel], 000 at Burga? — I conld 
rnlr get 30 after six week* of recruiting. 

(.lfr. Ifnldrrn'tt .) — What rates did you offer P— At first 
I (ilTervd I14-S and nflrnvards raised it to liC-8. 

{VrftuUnl .)— Can yon gel them readily at B5-8? — I 
lave got them at the Allahabad end now. 

(.lfr. JMJrrnrtt .)— Is that the petty contract rate ? — 
Daily labourer* employed by the Hallway Company. 

( I'rrnatn !.) — The District Suporintomlrnt of Police said 
that silso' ISP I, PO.nOO [>e'ip!e liad gone to Assam. That 
and the mortality mmlunrd would he likely to raise tho 
rate of veages ; would it not ? — I don't know* why it should 
ra 4 V‘ wage*. 

It would diminish the supply 'of labour? — I don’t think 
it should make it difficult to obtain 3, GOO men. 

Yon tiiil a* regards contract rite you lmd to raiso the rate 
f. r earthwork from H3-stoH5prr thousand cubic feet. 
Vi;, H did you make that increase? — Within tho last six 
tu< nti.s. 

Whilst relief work* were going on? — Yes. 

You hail only nhlpdwxlitd, fnll-grown men ? — Yes. 

You si n’t employ women? — Xo. 

I sapn;*? the women got some work to do? — They may 
get wi rk to ilo in the fields. 

Yta say in ye nr note that in the event of another famine, 
the scale of wage* Raid might bo considerably reduced. Hare 
J-i a rror studied the question of the famine ration upon 
which the side of rates is based? — I understand the famine 
wage is given nro.rdiug to the prices of food. 

Hare you ever studied the amount of the grain cqnira- 
Int r — So. Wliat I mean to say ix that at a time of famine 
the family on works gets two or three times the ordinary 
rati 4 *. 

It must he taken into neennnt that prices of grain are 
nearly ilcuhle tiie ordinary rates? — If a family gets nothing 
more than the double, they make money. 

Hare yon any other suggestions to make P — No. 

Do you think that relief measures were required before 
they were taken in Iiamlf — Yes. 

Would you say tliat of thcAllaliabad District P — I cannot 
speak about that. Certainly I think so here. 

(Hr. ZToldcrnrxs .) — When do yon think they should 
have hern begun ? — I think they should hare been universal 
all through lbSO. 

You suggest the coolie claw may have been annihilated?— 

I cannot explain how it in. I cannot getmen, so I can only 
suppose they have been annihilated hy death or emigration. 

I suppose the question will be solved eventually. The 
people cannot go on living on their savings? — No. I have 
never had trouble before in 11 years. 

Still yon admit that considerable relief measures were 
necessary when they were once started P — Yea. 

(.lfr. Jliaham .) — Why do you say your difficulties did not 
begin till January 1808? — Becanso the people have made 
money out of famine relief, and they do not wont to work 
till they have spent it. 

When paying a coolie B6 did any members of tbe family 
come to work ? — I only employ able-bodied men. 

Women and children did not come to yonr works? — No. 

What is to prevent a man coming to you and tho women 
and children going to relief worksP — I think they did. 

Yon pay the men more than we do? — Yes.. 

It would never interfere with your supply of labour if a 
family went to relief worksP — No. Belief works never in- 
terfered at tho time. It is only since they were closed. 

2s 2 
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Abont tV end of May, there was a cbango of system on 
relief-works. Did yon hear whether that lind nny effect 
in keeping people off works P — No. 

Wliat people left their children with yon ?— Gondhs. They 
went to works. 

IIow did yon manage to get Gonds to workP — They 
came to me for relief, nnd if they wero in good eondition 
I would not employ them, but sent them to Government 
works. 

Did they go, os a matter of fact? — 1 don’t know. I sent 
them away. 

Yon kept their children for them P— Yes. 

Yon did not sco anything of village-relief P~ No. 

Did you see many cases of death on the road sido P— 
I met three one morning within a distance of 4 miles. 

"Were they Gonds? — I should say so. 

(President .) — Was that on the road close to PatnaraP — 
Between Patpara nnd Mnndla ; along tlio old road, which 
is much more used bv villagers. 

(Mr. Holderness .' — How far from your Mission station 
was the nearest relief-work? — At Manila, GJ miles away. 

Tli ore was the institution of village centres. Did yon sco 
anythingof that P— No. 

(President .) — Do yon think tho full mortality could have 
heou reported?— I think not. 

(Dr. jRichardson). You 6ay you saw bodies of many 
people who had died of starvation. "What was tho evi- 
dence that they died of starvation P— Their emaciated con- 
dition. 

As to those who came to your relief-works, what was 
tlicir condition? — Some were in fair condition, some wero 
really nnahle to work ; those I lind to keep on particular 
diet. Many of them died, some recovered. 


Did yon give them nny fixed scale of diet? — According to 
their condition. If they wero vory weak, I would keep them 
from solid food, bnt feed thorn on sago, etc. 

How many had yon under treatment at ono time P— I 
think at tho most thero wero -from 800 to 400; many of 
them had come from a distance, some from Shnipura, in fact 
ono or two from Itowa. 

Wero tho majority Gonds from your district P — 
Yes. 

Wero the children ranch emaciated P — Yes, the mortality 
w08 greatest among children. 

"Was that in conscqnenco of tho bad state of health 
in which they came to yon, or due to special disease? — There 
was no spccinl disease. Tho majority of children were in. 
this bad condition, which necessitated my building a i.ospital 
for them. 

Yon said jnst now that you don't think the returns 
of mortality nro to bo relied upon. Do yon think the num- 
bers nro understated? — I have not seen tho returns. 

Do yon know tho system in- tho various parts of the 
country for collecting figures as to births and deaths P— No. 

Then that is on impression of yours P —Yes. 

(President .) — Do yon think in hard times the Gonds aro 
likely to stint their children more than themselves P — 
Yes, I think it is fatal to give doles to a parent for its 
child. I have seen the parents take away the food from their 
children. That is why I made it a special point to feed 
tho children separately. 

Is that peculiar to tho Gondh, or is it tho case among 
others tooP — I cannot say what it is among Hindus, I have 
never worked nmong them. 

I suppose it is trne of those people when they are in 
rather a half -starved condition? — Yes, I have not seen 
them at other times. 


Me. T. Hatwaed, District Engineer, Sangor-Khtni Kailway, called in and examined. 


(President .) — You are&District Engineer on the Saugor- 
Katni Railway? — Yes. 

"Where are your liead-qnartcra P — At Kcti. 

On what part of the line P — Nineteen miles from Katni 
in the Jahalpur District. 

How long have yon heen there P — At Roti since Septem- 
ber 1897. I was an Assistant, 13 miles farther, towards 
Saugor, from March. . 

Before March yon were in a different part of the conn- 
tty P — Yes., 

When yon first went to work in March 1897. did yon 
see anything of the famine P — Yes, mostly relief-works 
that were going on.- I saw no cases of absolute starvation 
there. 

Was work going on on your railway P— Yes. 

Your works were used as relief works P — There was a good 
deal of competition with Government relief work. 

Were yon working through contractors P — Yes. 

Earthwork P — Yea and masonry. 

Did yon have to make an alteration of yonr rates on 
account of relief works P — In one place. 

What were they P— They were originally E2-12per thou- 
sand feet and I altered them to H8-8. 

When was that alteration made P — In April. 

Did it have any effect P — No. 

-You didn't raiso them any higher P— Wo raised them at 
the end of June. That was not on account of relief works 
baton account of "the dear rate of grain, which was then at 
4| seers at our works. I think.it was duo to a corner 
formed by banias. It was not the rate at Katni. Grain 
was selling at these rates at Mujgaon and Ahdra bazaars. 
We raised earthwork rates by R2. 

How long did that last?— Till November. 

Did that give yon an abundant supply of labour P— Yes, 
there was a marked increase in the supply after that. Belief- 
works stopped about the same time as we increased onr rates. 
That alsohelpei to give us labour. 

What was the condition of the people who came to your 
works P — They were in fairly good condition. 


I sunposo tho contractors would not have taken anybody 
in a debilitated state? — They worked on the cowrie system, 1 
nnd would take nny one who would carry a basketful of 
earth. They paid tho carriers so. 1< 

How wero tho diggers paidP — By daily labour. 

. Tho contractors worked by piece-work P — Yes The 
bigger contractors had snb-contmetors. The professional 
Loanias did their own digging. 

(Mr. Holderness.) — Did the diggers belong to big con- 
tractors P — Yes, bnt as a rule tho Loanias worked indepen- 
dently. 

(President.) — What did the carriers contrive to earn by 
tho cowrie system P — Prom 24 annas to 3 annas a day ; that 
is, tho women. 

Was that worked out in any wayP — I have often asked 
tho people how much they got. I have never worked it out. 

Were there many children on workP — Yes, a good many. 

Wore they big children P — Prom eight upwards. 

How did these people camp out in the rains P — Some built 
eTiuppurs 5 a good many returned to their villages every 
day. 

Did they work only in the day time or at night too P — 

As a rule only in the day time : they sometimes took 
advantage of moon light nights in the hot weather. There 
was no pressure put on them to work at night. 

Did they break off in the middle of the dayP — -Usually. 
Those living on the works break off from 12 to 2 o’clook. 

The others arrived at 10 and broke off at 4. - 

Did yon see anything of Government relief-works P — I 
have seen them at Pali, which" was tho principal one I was 
concerned with j tbat'iB abont 8 miles west of Keti. 

What month was that in P — It was in full swing at the 
end of March and continued till the middle of June. 

Was that road-work P — -No, irrigation bunds. 

You don’t know how they wore being paid P — No. Thero 
were other relief-works, one at Mala in the Damoh District, 
and two near Katni. - 

(Mr. Holderness.) — How many labourers had you on 
works P— They averaged abont 10,000, 
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Tiiis mileage will be reduced by the lengths annually con* 
rtroef'd, but if the mads are ron/rlrurted or mninlnincd out 
of rr<vl (Tm revenue wlthont more extensive nwdsfnnco from 
Pmvlneial Funds than has hitherto boon punted, it appears 
llat conidmcUon cannot proceed very rapidly, for llio cost 
</l maintaining tho existing district roads law almost over- 


taken the revenno derived from road (‘fuses before tho famino, j 
nnd tie' niiditional e<«t of maintaining tho roads mado during 
tho famine wlllhring the cost of mninletianoo np to that 
amonnt, h-aving no margin at nil for new construction. It 1 
n'lncs then to this, that Hiere is a prospect of thoro being 
plenty of mad work available in tho Kerhudda Division for 
the nett famine, hut. even after allowing fora slow riso in 
the ees*-**. there is conshlerahly less prosjiect of tho districts 
being aide to maintain tbo wads, when onnstniolod, after a 
future famine than after this one. It should bo added that 
there will he more iliflirtilty in utilising road construction 
as famine relief-works in a future famine, ns tho workers 
will have to go further afield fmm their homes to tho work, 
and, if it is found that the extra distance is an insnpcrnblo 
objection, we shall have to fall hack on tho collection of 
nrntal on the reads already made, which are nearerthe homes 
of the tli-dn-Mcd. 

Metal has net heen collected during tho lato famine in 
any ms.’ in exre.ci of the probable requirements of tho noxt 
five or ten vests. 

Village tanks afford excellent work for fnmino labour. In 
the districts, however, of lids Division tanks are few and far 
between, and I think it is ccrtniu that, if they were likely 
to he of {•eroiani'iit benefit to tho villages, they would linvo 
bg-ii mlistructiri, long ere this, hy tlio malgnrnrs and 
villageis- As n means of employing labour tank work is ex- 
cellent ami good resnlts can be obtained, tbo principal reason 
of this being that the labour is concentrated iind a Inrgo 
number of works can be supervised hy a very small staff. 

.Vc tank* were made bv the Public Works Department in 
this Divi-.ion daring the Into famino and bnl two or tliroo 
by the Civil Department. 

liegardlng the prrepect of the advantageous construction 
of impounding tanks in future famines, 1 understand that 
their utility for irrigation purposes is what ismeant. If this 
is >■>, my reply is tliat the prosoc.-t is small, for in this black 
er.’.tnn soil ronntry water is only required for short periods, 
about once in every five to ten years, and under such oir- 
cmnstanevs it is well known that irrigation cannot pay. On 
the other hand, a good tank is a boon to any villngo for 
washing and rattle watering, and there is undoubtedly room 
fur the construction of many hundred such tanks in this 
Division as famine relief-works. But tho projects would 
Of c..ur^e have to he nialnred beforehand. Snob tanks ortco 
wade should he kept in repair by tho villagers themselves. 

fir. At present I know of no Irrigation project that can bo 
tit dully investigated os a passible future famino relief-work, 
which wonhl 1 m* likely to produce directly or indirectly a 
revenue, but my attention has not been directed to a search 
for Midi projects, and it Is possible that thoy are to bo found. 

1 should look first for sites for tanks on tho plateaux of 
Ih-tul and Chhindwnra, where stigarcano is much grown and 
irrigated from shallow wells, the water there lying nearer 
the snrfnce as a rule than in tho low countiy. 

II.— Lutoc ASP SHAM. WOOES AND THE DISTANCE TEST. 

7). Villagers will travel 

(a) n maximum distance of two miles to a work and 
back to tlicir homes at night, and 
(4) 20 miles in tho plains to o work whore thoy intend 
to stay ; 12 miles in tho hills; and I think 
tlint relief should bo withhold from all fairly 
able-bodied labourers who refuse to attend 
roiicf-works at tho distances stated. 

To transport tho distressed population wbolcsalo long dis- 
tances of over 100 miles by roil to largo pnblie works wonld 
bo on undertaking attended by muok risk, for tbo pooplo 
would not go willingly and the result would bo a largo 
increase to tho wandering population and a high doatli-rato 
in tho distressed district. Bnt largo drafts of nblo-bodied 
workers might, and should bo, convoyed in this woy from a 
useless work to a Inrgo work of public utility elsawhoro. In 
tho Into famino tho distance test was nevor given a thorough . 
trial, and there is no apparent reason why strong mon and 
women, who havo mado up tlioir minds to Icavo their homes 
at all for work, should not tako it whorevor it is offered 1 to 
them within reasonnblo limits. 

72. In tho Into famine rcsidoneo on tho works has . during 
tho open season, boon tbo rnlo ovon in tho cases where 
villagers havo their homes near at hand. In; the- rains it 
was impossible toprovido hutting in tho plains ,for more 
than about 26 to 83 por ccnt. of tho workers, and the rest 
eithor wont to their Homos, if within a mile or two, or 
found suoll slioltor as thoy could' in' tho large' village which 
was generally adjacent to tho monsoon' camps. 
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of the proceedings. In this classification tiro mass of the 
adnlts, exclusive of dependants, is divided into two classes, 
(B) Diggers ond stone breakers and (C) Carriers, with the 
three necessary ndjnnctivc classes (A) Special (mates and 
menial establishment) (D) Infirms, (E) Children from 7 to 
12. Children over 12 to be classed as (C) adnlts. 

Wages . . A 24 to 23 olmttaks. 

i» . . B 19 „ 

„ . . C, D 1*1 ,, 

„ * . E 8 to 10 „ 


existence on tho minimnm wage, than from a brief experience 
of a real fining that brings them sharply to their bearings. 

It wonld be expedient, in my opinion, to fix the minimnm 
wage at 10 ebattaks for men and women of all classes, instead 
of 11 for men and 13 for women as at present. 

In order to abbreviate the length of this note I will deal 
with the rest of the points on which my evidence is required 
by simply noting brief replies to each question asked by the 
Famine Commission, reserving as a rule further explanations 
for production if required when called up for examination. 


Tliis classification differs from that proposed by Mr. 
Higham in that the numbers in class B nro increased by tho 
inclusion of all able-bodied stone-breakers, for this form of 
labour, though not so hard as digging, is considerably harder 
than carrying. 

Tho workers who correspond to Mr. Higham's class Z • 
wonld be here divided into two classes, C and D, representing 
able-bodied ond infirms respectively, but receiving tho samo 
wage. 

During the late famine it was found convenient in practice 
to separate the D class into gangs that could bo fined and 
■gangs that on account of the weakliness of tho workers 
•were not to be fined, nnd it seems dcsirablo to stereotype this 
difference by giving the latter class a name so that the 
famine returns may indicate correctly tho condition of tho 
relief-workers. 

It is not proposed to lower tlio pay of tho infirms below 14 
cliattaks, for a liberal diet is required to bring hack to health 
and strength those who have ran down. In order to simplify 
the accounts I wonld not propose to lower tho task or wago 
of tho woman or child (12—16) below that of tho man in tho 
same doss. In many cases a woman can do ns mnch work at 
carrying and stone-breaking as a man, and when she does so, 
slic should have tho opportunity and inducement of earning 
a full wage. When she does not do so, she is fined and thns 
automatically corrects any error made by pitaliing her wago 
too high; 

Children Lolow 12 may he allowed to work nnd help their 
parents. They do very little, but it is better to liavo them 
at work than idling about among the workers. 

Moreover, if they were all fed in' tho kitchen, the numbers 
there wonld.be undesirably increased, and in my oxpcricnco 
it is quite ns mnoli ns the kitchens can do to deal with the 
large numbers of oliildren undor .seven. 

For these reasons I would put tho lowest working ago at 
seven — the task might ho half that of the C class and the 
wages eight to ten chnttaks. Befinements such as that of 
calculating wages according to the cost of the component 
parts of a day's rations aro quite impracticable on largo relief- 
works, and should be excluded from the Famine Code. 

99. Fines for short work should bo strictly enforced in tho 
ease of all able-bodied workers, but it is impossible to do this 
unless tho staff can somehow or other ho largely increased. 
Charges must be kept down to 6,000, if work of any sort, 
task-work or piece-work, is to be systematically carried on, 
and it is here that I see the principal objection to a wholesale 
introduction of piece-work. For, if there is no one to measure 
up the work, it matters little whether it is called' piece-work 
or task-work, the fact remains that the workers, have to be 
fed, aud task 8 and contracts go to tho wall equally. A con- 
tractor put on piece-work during tho famine found him self 
wholly unable to lay out and mcasnre up work for 2,000 
people. This, however, was merely on experiment, and if 
piece-work were to come widely into vogue on famine-works, 
contractors wonld increase their staff ond be equal to the 
occasion. But contractors wonld no more be able to deal 
with sudden increases of numbers on the works than wo can. 

100. The present restrictions os. to fining, below the mini- 
• mum arc unnecessary and inexpedient, or rather it should he 

said that the minimum, wage i3 fixed too high. 

Paragraph 84 of the Control Provinces Code- lays down- 14 
ebattaks as the minimum adult wage, while in paragraph 83 
the penal ration for relief-worker sent to a poor-house is 14 
oz., r.e., 7 ebattaks. It is not clear why if a man does not 
work on the relief-works he should bo treated' better than for 
sitting idle at the poor-house. An able-bodied worker who 
has been severely fined for a day or two sees' at once that we 
are in earnest and mean to make him work, and the result 
is that he works well, but if he finds he cannot bo fined more 
than a pice or_ two, he is content to accept a wage less than 
the full wage by perhaps 20 per cent, in return for 60. to 76 
■per cent, less work. 

There is,- 1 think, as much and more danger of the ablc- 
■ bodied running down in condition' owing to a prolonged 


101. Yes. 

102. Yes. 

103. Yes, a day of rest is necessary in the hot weather, but 
not in the rains aud autumn, when stoppages, for rainy days 
and nativo holidays give sufficient relaxation. Bazar day 
may with advantage he substituted for Sunday. 

104. Possible, but difficult with the usual staff. 

- / 

108. Tho smaller the number of tbo unit working party, 
tho better— down to three or four diggers and the necessary 
complement of fillers and carriers. 

109. No. 

112. Tho proportion of adult women to men has been 
greater in the plains than in the hills. 

The proportion of women to men has been less as a rale on 
piece-work, because selected drafts were usually made from 
task-work to piece-work, the numbers being first correctly 
proportioned. 

113. The preponderance of women was largely due to wife 
desertion, and to tho men remaining on work at home and 
elsewhere, where thore was only work for themselves, and 
sending their wives and children to the relief-works where 
there was work for all. This being the case it was really 
necessary for the State to support these women and children. 

.114. Civil officers shotdd undertake small works such as 

_ . ,, , ‘ road repairs and village- tanks in 

Sl** “ nd P ' the intorior, with a number of 
• ’ workers up to 1,009, but preferably 

not exceeding 500 ; Public Works Officers all larger works. 

115 — 117 . Uo powers of control should in my opinion bo 
exercised by Collector and Commissioner nor, a fortiori, by 
any of their subordinates in regard to works of which the 
Public Works Department has once undertaken responsibi- 
lity. I agree in every point, with Mr. Higham's remarks in - 
paragraph 34 of his report. _ The system he there proposes 1 
is as closely as possible that which has obtained in this Divi- 
sion and which hns worked with perfeot success. 

118. The best of the class of Naib-Tahsildars that were 
utilised dnring tho lato famine may be said to bo suitable 
officers-in-obarge. Out of 24 officers-in-chaige, with whom 
I had to do for longer or shorter periods, about 12 may be 
described as suitable. Even the best of them are for from 
ideal officeis-iu-oharge. They are, as a olass, timid and 
afraid of making enemies, and not strong enough to exercise 
the necessary control over their staff. It wonld pay Govern- 
ment to employ men of an altogether higher class, hut in 
tho event o£ thore being none such available I can suggest ■ 
no better class of men for the work than those we have lately 
omployed. But I wonld strengthen them by giving, each 
officer-in-oharge of a work of over 3,000 a deputy or assistant 
of the samo class as himself, and, if obtainable, I would 
attach a Staff Corps inspecting officer to every three or four 
large charges, or at least one to each Snb-Division‘. Both he 
and tho officer-in-eharge would be under the orders only of 
the Publio Works Department, the former . directly under 
the Divisional Officer, and the latter, ns now, under the 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The Public Works officers should 
control all matters . within the relief camp mentioned in 
question 120, but in regard to the banias and snpply of 
grain the valuable aid of the Deputy Commissioner is 
essential. 

It is quite unnecessary and undesirable that any one 
connected with camps should bo invested with magisterial 
powers for the maintenance of order. 

122. No difference as. far as I know. 

123. No- 

127-128. Now 

129. 6,000 is tho masimnm number tbat can Be properij- 
• managed; 1,000 is a suitable minimum. 

130. I am in favour of kitchens for children wherever 
they can be arranged for, but in eases where workers are- 
spread out along many miles of road the cash dole cannot. 

. altogether be dispensed with. 
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ITcw dtJ yon impcsea limit when workingwfth oontmctorsP 
Does the contractor pay liis men by daily labour ? — -No. 
Ho mcaavres up tho »vrk ovrry three uavs. I gave the con- 
tractor Hs. f> per thousand cubic feet of earth work and ho 
was ordered to pay his coolies Its. -1 out of that. 

How did yon insist on this limit F — Yon can only do it 
by checking the total amount of work done now and again 
and the number of people employed. 

Yon have to get a record of the people employed in each 
pit t — -No. 

The contractor has to pay on the work (lone. Yon pro- 
pose to onnlnv contractors and to limit the earnings of 
workers. J don’t understand how yon propose to do it P — I 
was no*, thinking so much of contractors as of departmental 
piece-work. 

If yon have contractors it would he very difficult to imposo 
a check r — Yes. 

Ho yea consider in yonr district there is still n great deal 
of room ft r road work ns relief work in futon* P — Xot for 
new nnds. ] don't think there is any money for keeping 
them up. I: is an economic reason rather than a practical. 

In the "Provincial programme aw any more roads to bo 
made ? — About JOO miles in Hoshangabad Division. 

They are limited by tho inability of the district funds to 
maintain them f — Yes, quite fj. 

What do you think of village tanks ?— -They nre con- 
veniences for people in the neighbourhood. 

Are tank* required in all the villages p — T don’t think 
they nre, or else they would have been made before now. 

- Do vou think roads are more beneficial than tanks ? — 
Yes. 

Is there more scope for relief works ?— Yes, principally in 
breaking metal. 

You savin reply to question Xo. 76 the test of residence 
on the works being, as has been shown, no test at all, there 
is abundant evidence to show that persons not actually 
requiring relief rrs-irted to the works. What was the evi- 
dence you mi's*, relied on r — That piople from one village 
left as sxn as the work moved on. 

How long was the work in one village ? — It is impossible 
to say ; jvw’kaps a week or a fortnight. 

Do you think it possible that the people might be very 
glad to earn something in that time to keep them going 
afterwards f — Tr.eir coming for short times and only when 
• tho work is at their door shows that they have no real need 
of relief. I suppose they have some grain stored up. 

Would it not be right to earn something while they can in 
the vicinity r — Yes. 

With reference to what you said in answer to question 
Xo. 70, is that the only reason why yon think people 
came who did not want* relief? — They went away when 
piece-work came, which is another reason. 

Who were the people who went away ? — The nhlc-bodicd. 

How much werc^tbcy able to.onm on piece-work more 
than the Cmlc wage r — 1 don’t think on tho average they 
earned more. Isolated cases earned more. 

Before the introduction of the August rule ?— Yes. 

What seas the effect of piece-work before August P — It 
drove people away from tho relief-works to the agricultural 
work ; these who aid not require relief in my opinion. 

You only drafted a few on to piece-woria. Did these 
leave the works ? — A great many did. We kept constantly 
drafting people to piece-work and they constantly failed to 
turn up. 

The bulk of the people were still retained on task-work P— 
Yes. 

Then you drafted selected able-bodied persons to piece- 
work ? — Yes. 

And yon considered tho effect of their leaving- tho works 
that they did not require relief ? — Yes. 

You say that the condition of the pcoplo sensibly deterio- 
rated in the rains ? — Yes. 

Do you attribute that at all to tho introduction of piece- 
work P — Xo, not at all j to tho hardships of life on tho work 
in the rains.' 

To exposure ? — Yea and insufficient hatting, and not only 
that, but you may have ns many huts as you like, still the 
men must be caught in the rain when they are at work and 
wetted through. 


From the 1st of August you introduced tho payment by 
results system P — Yes, gradually. 

Would tho effect not be to rcduco tho earnings P— Yes, 
but that did not come in till the end of tho rains. 

When did you introduco that system P — Beginning of 
September. 

Had you anything in yonr district in the rains in tho 
matter of drafting people to village relief P—A great num- 
ber of the able-bodied persons were sent away. 

As regards the feeble, were they sent away to village 
relief works, or were they put on to gratuitous relief P 
— Xo i feeblo persons wore sent away ; they got practically 
gratuitous relief on-tho works. 

The feeble were kept on works all through tho rains P — 
Yes. 

(.President.)— Were not a number of works closed P — No. 
We found it better to reduce the able-bodied on a number 
of works than to close some works and keep others intaot. 

(A/r. Holdcrncss .) — "Was that by refusing admission P 
-—Yes to the able-bodied to task work charges ; they wore 
referred to tho nearest pieco-work chargo. 

(Mr.JTiifkam .) — When you introduced piece-work, what 
was the basis of piece-work rates P — iffy own experience as to 
what contractors usually get. 

Yon paid them with reference to the normal cost? — Yes. 

When you gave work to contractors what were the rates 
paid P — The contractors were given n rate from 25 to 60 per 
cent, over the normal rate. 

How did yon arrive at that? — I fixed it from my experi- 
ence and knowledge of rates. 

Was the stipulation that he should pay people H4? — Yes, 
for earthwork. Tho coolies were to get about two-thirds. 

That was about tho proportion nil through P — Yes. 

In the case of metalling what were your rates? — They 
varied in different places. 

I mean with rcfcrcnco to tho normal rates? — About 25 to 
50 per cent. over. 

Yon worked on that principle P— Yes. 

Tiro-thirds was the rate given to labourers and one-third 
to the contractor? — Vcs. 

When you introduced the payment by results system, did 
you. work on the same rates? — Xo, we gave a lower rate to 
coolies. 

Had the contractors disappeared? — Yes, sont away j we had 
then to pay through the staff. 

Did yon pay the coolies what tho contractors were supposed 
to ho paying them before? — Yes. 

When the piece-work contractors were introduced works 
were overcrowded P — Yes. 

So that you could not manage yonr charges without 
increasing the staff? — No, we could not get adequate tasks. 

It wns successful and resulted in large numbers of tho 
labourers leaving the works. Is that a test of success that 
they left tho works P — Yes. I think it proved it, the 
object of relief-work being to support only those in real need 
of relief. 

If you had a larger staff could you have imposed a real 
test P — I think so. 

Do you think contractors on the whole a success? — Yes. 

Do you agreo with tho Deputy Commissioner, Hoshanga- 
bad, who wrote, “on all works except one tho contract system 
was adopted. Tho system was a failure. Complaints becamo 
frequent, and owing to the want of any close check on the 
measurements and payments, it was impossible to ascertain 
real truth of tho complaints ’’ P— I do not. 

The Deputy Commissioner, BetnJ, wrote in a similar 
strain. What is your opinion ? — Those officers had not the 
same intimate acquaintance with the. works that I had; 
there was another reason. Complaints made to Civil 
authorities were generally i aspired by the task-work staff. 
From the officer in- charge of tho gang down to tho 
mohurrir it was to everybody’s interest to have task-work. 

Do yon think contractors bohaved well? — Yes. 

You say relief works in the hilly tracts of Beta! failed to 
attract the number of distressed people that one would 
have expected, and this result must be attributed princi- 
pally to the unwillingness of the Gonds to leave their 
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( / rfiJrnt .) — I imdrrVnnd Hint your system in TToshnng- 
ftlinl n-.ii tmlc nvrk with people t-ln«<oil ns 1) nnd paid 
nt'out Mir piiv Irsi tlirtn tin* II wage nml very litt lr> fining, 
rtiii it.it if.p people cki ■•<.•<! ni 1) ivi-ro not fined nt nil, nml in 
It, till you hml from tlso first on two works n system of piece- 
u 1 , t'k or payment by results for tlit> mass of tin* workers 
with tin. It wage ns n maximum mid no minimum nnd 
spirate gmgi for the weakly paid the 1) wage without 
fining?— 7 cs. 

That Was the system wliieh yon hegan P— I only took 
r '.irge in April. I made no changes In the nvsteni when 

1 came. 

It n.is that system that was thought to be too attractive ? 

1 — > o*. that is to say, in the Jloslmngnbad District. 

And to which the onlrrs of May and August, with a view 
to rvdnring numbers on works, applied P — Yes. 
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> .,o-i ra'-t r.i J .-.;r I*-*- Ti-rite) ?:• t t>! ei! cj.-p 
j !_! | J! lien'*-!! -re'<-"‘ ir," dl«ttv-i. 

J; t ; ;-» hit’. sruk n t! 5» dbtri't. but »••:&« few 
r • rsv, i shr'r 5r.d-?te !n<-.\ to l.-e.-s 

f f yar. I: ♦>!!*. s’ *v> 1-- wn t!ai *• * Ibnhwir- 
s’ a! TV ft. *i'!r j* !'■ tl ' * f the rail.fi!! nnd the 

e'.i-i'Vt i f t‘..e <■ ! .'< jra.-l W • fi' m famine rieepi 
in.'.? 5 n -i r. . f o‘,t.v rjit.uilj 1 1 .1.1 jrara.’” 

*SV~.' t'JMti* r.'”-*y *--,*:i!!y IsiD ri!.o tah'ifs «.f tb" 
ei- j *, ‘.'.a*. In f- .’i'lTS ufi < "if n to t5<> inf-'ii rity 
ef 5? * i-! 1 . •* - i?e*»'ty >.f *.! e {.-•■«’»*?'«, arid tt.r ?.ir,:-r 
» ;*/ n t f ir.fe: 1 ' - ? e-iitivatifij; e!a**-‘. m Mr. Ply, the 
,j>.’ 1 V.'.f'T ti-ii.atJ i, t’ <• r’.i. < f famine i« a iittl" 

rrea*..-:. Ti ! i er i.-pisa'ire immunity fr-in .my bnga"rf«» 
e f ; at f.vri w*.‘ I.-.* if.' fc high «*andiTil of o.infoit, and 
{i.^ o jnirifu mi !■’ in if -A •how.'.J tl<e average net 

ar.r.-.it eit'-j ».t«:ro ef a tenant »,n f/.’rm HIM to IT 2 < *' p-r 
a*.f.5re. ut'.i.lw’ar, at tl.* nine time inen-a-ed the 
i f t!.-’ tv'v.ry jrr.d-N to r.d on-.’ nionev on the 
rornfltv t f !md"l property an 1 tnvie f!.» tenants rdv wore 
m { h-rfr t. Ah for tee-1 grain and f.e-1 during the p'riod 

w! -n *.! * rtrtpi are rr.stnring. T!,e etTert of tld» in ordinary 
rein is nt} ii'ti*eib!e. To-' tenant prartimlly banks witli 
i.'i r. wkar. He makes ! is rmp» over to him and draws on 
lim for the *■' •! grain, e.idi mi't ff»l-grain lie rrfpiin.'i and 
the a-eo’ir.'. wort's Mil fairly er,-n. 

■n reries r.f tad harvests, wbieh ied up to the present 
famln". henrever. ri,ow the danger of the system. Tlio 
rror.fy lender" continued to make wiivmeei to tbo tenants, 
who weM e.irii year able to repay b-w ami lees. Tlndr cn*dit 
tft/nme eil^iG«t. d as bail eroii suo-ivded bad erops. Tlio 
smiiler msigur.irs nnd sowkars fieeanu 1 involved, as they wero 
imaide to rreovertbe loans tbit they bad made, and were Urns 
no longer able to continue the aid on which the agriculturists 
bad lrannd to drp-nd. The ngrienUnriuls were compelled 
to lower tli'dr standard of comfort, nnd bad to do (heir 
field work theinflv.-i instead of emtdoying the ngrieullural 
laliourcni who wero dependent upon tlicrn for tlndr livelihood. 

The conditions describ’d in paragraph 100 of tlio Famine 
Commisiion Report of 1B7H-70 wore produced, and oven liad 
tlwvc been no failura of the monsoon in ISO 0, tlmro would 
probably liavc been some distress among tho labouring classes 
In tin cold wcatlier of 1S00-07, until tbo spring crops, tbo 
only important crops in this district, worn ripe. 

Tin failuro of tho monsoon considerably increased tho 
numbers affected, as tlio credit of tiio smaller tenants was 
rtill further reduced. Tho demand for grain for export to 
other parts of India in August nnd September 1890 raised 


, ffii'nngtbvl. called in nnd examined. 

the prices cf nil fiwsl-grains, nnd the holders of stocks found A 
it mure profitable to roll for cash than to increase their 
advance* <,ut«:.-indSng, nnd the rnltirnting classes were thus 
compelled to tni»t to the outturn of the small area sown Ji 
with nntnmii crops for tbeir supjwrt until the spring crops 
«!.' ti!d rip. n. 

1'. Iltc rff.v: of this romblmtion of circumstances was to 
render rnr.vsnr«'i f»r the relief of di-lrnw of a large percentago 
vf the ot.Hniry laiionrers, of the smaller art 17.1ns, nnd petty 
etilliiat.-rs n,r.v«ary. It is dillieult to estimate tlio exact 
jv-tivntage r.f the total population which required relief, 
owing to tlse inti n x of p'r^ois of the Fame class from 
llJcj.i! ; an attempt was made to ascertain the proportion 
of l, feigners in the district in receipt of relief, but tho 
figures nro net to be relied upon, ns it was found Impossible 
to induce tlw immigrants to admit that they did not belong 
to 1’riti'h India, so afraid were tiny that they would bo 
rcfin -.1 relief. 

On tb' whole, I do not consider that any portion of tho 

r .p 'Pi relieved were rrallv not in need of it*. On tlic other 
and, in th* hill tracts jnliablh'd entirely by Gonils and 
Kerim the numbers relieved were insnfiieient. This was 
cniti.Iy due (o tlie character of tlio people themselves. 
Minor roadworks wen* opened in these tracts tor their bene- 
fit l»y the J'or.'t D.'iortment, but it was found impmsiblc to 
j»T**.i3de the j.s.ple to leave tbeir villages nml come to tlio 
work. All fml pmlnrM of the forest and other minor 
prolncc were given to them free nnd tlie rates for bamboos 
and InmW) nrtirles were reduced in their favour. Thoro 
was, however, undoubtedly dislresi among them, especially 
towards the end of the monsoon, when a large proportion 
liad to lie bmngiit on village relief. To linvo insisted on 
their removal to relief works would liavc been almost im- 
p.wdble, nnd would have reunited in tlie complete failure of 
tbeir nntnmn eropi on which they are entirely dependent for 
snpjMrt during n large part of tlie year. Theirs was tho 
oulv vase in wliieh gratuitous relief was given to persons who 
cnnVl do n rra«,mnble amount of work. 

fit. The mortality dnring the famine lias been considerably 
in excess of the normal dnring tlie months of Slay, Jnne, 

.Inly, August, September nnd October. In May nnd Juno 
this’ was partly dno to an epidemic of cholera, nml July, 
August, September nnd October to an epidemic of fever. 

At tlie end of May a rlmngc sms mndc in the system in 
force on relief works, by which the numbers wevo considerably 
reduced during Jnne. Tho exact details of tlio change will 
be given in discussing tlie system of relief works. It nffcotcd 
only the able-bodied nnd I do not considor it was in any 
way the cause of tlie increased mortality, for tlio special 
enquiries showed that this mortality was almost entirely 
confined to children nndcr 6 nnd adults over 60, two classes 
the relief of which was unchanged. Tlie monsoon season wns 
an unusually unhealthy one and tho epldemio of fever was 
found to have affected all classes alike and wns not confined 
to these elasses who needed relief. I do not consider that it 
could liavc been prevented by moro extensive relief measnres. 

4. Tlio measnres of relief adopted in this district may bo 
classed as follows 

A. — Relief Works — 

(it) Largo works nndcr Public Works Department. 

(4) Small works under Civil anthoritics. 

(e) Works carried out by privnto individuals with the 
aid of Government loans. 
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«'li rnnrt kepi. ss tVy afford n valuable guide in 
tnc Deputy (.Vtnroi'WU'ner, who i* thns able in judge of iho 
cc»4Mm» of the people and the vffwlen.’Y of Village Relief. 

(2) The s>.vnd departure from the Famine Ci'le 5* con- 
tain'd In paragraph SI of G. 0. Xo. C- JOS. l$y iho 
Famine Ci»l* the lnnney wage changes ntilomalUwlly 
with the pr;r>' i>f ft»d*grain*, lm{ tin' G. O. lavs down 
ilia*. when w fixed. the shall not be altered inrecpl 
for a variation of 10 per rent. In the price of grain, anil 1 Jil'jj 
on’y with lli-' approval of the Commissioner : in it also the 
Trip.' •< raDulated to the nnivd jure. 

The rff.vl of the*' remhlned rnle* was that the wages on 
th- ro’A'f works were Mow tliov of the Famine Code, for 
*V. ' wagei were originally fixed when pram was at 10 seers 
to the rnpv ami wiv left unaltered, because the majority 
of the w, r5.«'r< app-ared to V In pood condition. Owing to 
tie abundant snpp’y of moliwa, at cheap rates, the 
p>'j»> nisi this Ji'.etv* lanrely than usual as an article of 
h*'.}, and l hive feme doubts whether their oondition wax 
tvvly a-’ n’.M.wtety as H veined. A large nrojiortion were 
hr.diy in r:-'l ef c'.i thes and tie’*' had to he supplied to 
th.'tn from the Cb-WitiMc Relief Fund, instead of helnp 
p~.tr'' v v\ on*, of their earnings- I should therefore prefer to 
.* s' tli.’ **i?e «■? trap's calculated to the nearest pic.' and 
xarir.l strictly aaa>nlinp to the price of pm in tin the date of 
payment. 

4. This system of pure tash-work continue.! in force nnfil 
•Tun.' when,’ owing to th« larpe number of workers and the 
diiTi-nlty found in getting tt.e laml prepared for ploughing, 
a cl.anp" of system was adopt' d. 

Ti-.e ab , e»l»>Ved hk'ur.TS were given an advance of 3 
days* |-\v and «or.t to their homes, and ta-k-works wore 
e'.-v.sl to tie alnv’.h’U of any nppiirnnt not showing Vigils of 
diitre'S the able-bodied being referred to piece-work.', which 
were nrw i\j~w<sl. 

TJ.e Centra! Frovin-’s Famine Code provides for no srs- 
te*n r.f picee-work, and nil systems tried in this district wire 
a departure from the Code. 

On a r l -:‘i' r.u'j I, !pt one. the mn tract system tea* adopted. 
The workers Vide orer to a contmetor. who was paid 
a h ! gh rate f,.r all work done, the rate at which ho paid tho 
JaV-.ur'iH Icing fixe3. 

TV system was n failure, complaints become frequent, 
sr.d owing Vi the scant of any c'i»' check i n the measure- 
ments and paym-'nls. it wn* imi>o;sUi!e to ascertain tho 
real truth of tlieconinlaints. To keep a contractor and 
maintain the rst»Mishuw»t wqnlred to guard against the 
cheating of the labourer* hy tho contractor'* underling*, 
would have been too expensive and the system hnd finally 
to he ahandened. 

Piece-work .hy direct agency lvas a success and no 
complaint* were made about It. 

Tic turnings of many of the workers, however, proved 
too great, and it was finally abandoned for n modified form 
of task-work. 

Under this system the able-bodied were paid the Famine 
wage, if they performed a fnll task, hut no minimum wage 
was fired. There was thus no limit to the fmcR. Tins sys- 
tem answered its purpose, and tho loafers, who wore con- 
tented with a pmal wage, were eliminated. 

AVith a careful classification of tho workers, this system 
for tho able-bodied, and pnre task work t f or tho- weakly, 
appear to me the best forms of relief works. But pro- 
per classification Is essential to its Bnccoss, and it was 
found impassible to trust this to tho Ofiicors-in-chnrgo. 
These men were drawn from tho class of aspirants to N"uib* 
ThhsUdarshipx. "Well-educated and suited for clerkships ; 
they were as a rulo wanting in power of control and 
organisation. Tlicy required constant guiding, which tho 
Bull-Divisional O flic era of tho Public Works Department 
were hardly qualified to give. Tho Exccntivo Engineer's 
charge was too largo to cnablo him to cxorciso os closo a 
control an was required, and extra European stafE could 
have been employed with advantage. Hnd ho had tho assis- 
tance of two European StafE Corps Officers ns Inspectors, 
the rcliof given by relief-works would hnvo born moro 
efficient, and tho malversation, which, according to popular 
rumour, was considerable, would liavo been detected, if it 
existed. Tho necessity and valuo ot such appointments is 
.mentioned in paragraph 33 of Mr. Higham’s Koto on 
Famine Belief Works in tho North-West Provinces, and 
frequent European Inspection is essential for efficient 
Famine Rcliof, as tho permanont and trustworthy native 
stall is fully employed in other ways. 


(b) SmaN tcorks, 

Tho only small work in Iho district was tho Sobhapnr 
Tank employing from 1,000 to 2,000 persons. Tho system 
of working adopted was that described in Revenue Circular 
No. 559 of Sfttii January 3 8t*T. A second tank built from 
a famine lain hy an estate under tho Court of Wards was 
managed on tho same principles and was practically also a 
small relief-work under the Civil authorities, tho only differ- 
ence being tho source from which funds were supplied, 
Tho great advantage of works of this class is that closo 
supervision is pCKsiblo. All the workers are collected in a 
small space under tho oyo of tho Oilicer-ln-ohavgc, and a 
fuller task can thus ho exacted. 

_ Moth these works were kept under closo European super- 
vision ns the Fai'mno Relief Officer of the Tnhsil frequently 
visited them. 

{<•) Work* by Famine Loans. 

A vigorous attempt was made to indtico both small and 
large landholders to take loans free of any interest from 
(tmvrmnent, and to employ local labour m improvement 
of their lands. The people were only too willing to accept 
the money, hut it soon became apparent, that only a very 
few really intended to employ nny Inbonr or do nny 
work at all. Hie system had therefore to ho abandoned. 
This was because improvements were unnecessary. There is 
hardly a village in the district where labour could not 
profitably he spent in damming nnlns that damage fields 
or in other ways, lint the tenants are too lar.y and tho 
nrf'mory outturn’ of the land is too great to render tliom 
willing to go to the trouble of making even those im- 
provements of which they admit tho value. 


I).—' Village Relief. 

1. In ordinary years local charity is amply sufficient to 
snpport the aged anil crippled poor of tho village, hut 
when the cultivators arc themselves pressed for food, it is 
hopch-M to expect them to give much aid to others. 

Except in tho case ot the lull tribes during tho mon- 
soon all the persons relieved in their homes nndor Chapter 
V of the Famine Code were unfit for labour on tho relief 
works, and hnd, as n rule, no _ able-bodied relatives. In 
same coses, however, reljef was given to persons entitled to it 
hy their physical condition, although they had able-bodied 
relatives. It is not desirable to drivo on to relief works 
small cultivators just able to snpport themselves in their 
homes. They have to arrange for the tilling of their land. 
The refusal of relief to their aged dependents would 
interfere with the cultivation of tho land, a matter whioh 
must not bo Inst sight of. With this exeoption, tho 
provisions of nrticlo 8-t of tho Fomino Code were striotly 
followed as n test of the right to village relief. Gratui- 
tous relief at homo was thankfully accepted by the classes 
relieved, though occasionally persons refuse to toko it. In 
somo cases persons not otherwise entitled to it attemptod 
to obtain relief, but suoh was tho exception and not the 
rule, and 1 think that the difficulty of discriminating 
between tho worthy and unworthy is over-rated. 

2. The system requires a strong staff, bat in this district, 
with its Fatwaris and Rovenno Inspectors already avail- 
able, tho inercAio was trifling. As far ns possiblo tho 
actual distribution of tho monoy day hy day to the persons 
soleotod by tho Circlo Inspectors was placed in tho hands of 
the head man of tho villago, who kopt tho acoounts with the 
aid of the patwari. 

Local opinion and tho knowledge that everything that 
ltappens in a small villago is well known, was an efficient 
check on malversation and very few rumours of fraud 
reached me. 

Each Cireto Inspector hnd on an average 70 villages, eaoh 
of whioh ho was expected to visit once a fortnight when 
ho checked tho accounts, recouped the permanent ad- 
vance and made suoh changes as wore necessary in the list of 
raolpicnts. 

A European officer was placed over every six Circles, who 
chocked tho work' of tho Inspectors and the distribution of 
relief. Tho systom worked on tho whole well and tho staff 
at my disposal was sufficient, 

S. Central kitchens could not replace gratuitous relief at 
tho homos of tho people as many of tho recipients were, 
owing to old ago, blindness, (etc., tumble to move long 
distances, and it would have been necessary to collcet them 
permanently at the kitchens. When the famine ended 
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Pine-wcrk was introduced to a certain extent in May ? 
—Yes, as follow? : 


Fortnight ending 

Total. 

Piece- 

work. 

Task- 

work. 

15th May 



52,512 

, M 

52,512 

81st „ 



45,855 

531 

45,324 

l£th June . 

» 


23,449 

7,535 

20,753 

S2ib „ . 

a 


20,433 

5,S 85 

14,552 

l£!h Jcly . 



25,540 

4,453 

22,057 

31st „ . 

m 

• 

34,024 

4,376 

29,643 

15th August 

* 

• 

32,649 

4,579 

25,070 

SUi „ . 

a 

• 

29,575 

11,599 

17,577 

15th September 

• 

• 

£5,341 

13,533 

12,805 

30th 

■ 

a 

21,273 

11,452 

9,791 

15lh October 


• 

12,454 

5,372 

7,092 

Slat „ 

a 


1,412 

— 

1,412 


It appears from this that yea began piece-work on 31st 
Mar r — Yes. 

And on tie 15th Jnne yea had a quarter of the total 
on piece work : — Yes. 

That proportion -was kept up to July?— Yes, till the 
15th of July. Orders were ismed in July that erring to 
the rains not having begun we were to stop converting task 
into piece-work. 

There was a great drop from the 31si May to the 
SOih June. "Was that due to special orders ? — On * the 25 th 
May people had not begun to plough their land, and malgu- 
zars were complaining that people were not attending to 
cultivation. "We decided to temporarily turn off cur able- 
bodied sen in order to cultivate their land. 

Yen were apparently net satisfied with the piecework 
carried cut by contractors ? — Xo. 

Did yon receive complaints that people did not get 
a fair amount ? - Complaints were received about mea- 
surements on work. Payments were not made by measure- 
ment at all, and people were complaining that they were 
not being paid their full amount. The contractors said 
the pits were not dug deep enough. 

Did yon or the Public "Works staff investigate that? 
—I did, hut it is impossible to get at the size of a pit ; 
you come to the work and people point ont a pit which in 
the rains is half full of water. 

What about piece-work by direct agency? — I have lad 
eo complaints about it- I think it was a success. 

Was it mere satisfactory than task-wort? — Much more 
for able-bodied workers. 

Did you receive any complaints from these workers? — 
Xo. 

Do you think the eaming3 were too great ? — Yes. 

Did you make any notes as to the earnings? — Some 
of them earned 5 and 6 annas a day. 

They were the ordinary labouring das? — They were 
accustomed to the work; it was stone-breaMng. 

Were they men who were always employed on stone- 
breaking?— Men who lived in the neighbourhood of 
provincial metalled roods generally. 

Did yen question them as to how long they conti- 
nued to earn this wage. Is it possible they only earned 
It for a short time and then used their earnings for their 
support for a timer — I did not go into the question. 

In August you began work on the payment by results 
system, under that system they could not' earn more than 
14 chattaks? — Xb. 

Did you approve of that limit? — At that special time, 
yes. I don't think it would do for the whole period of the 
famine. At the end of August numbers steadily fellas 
people were leaving the works to go to their homes in order 
to attend to the kharif crop. The only cbject of these 
orders was to induce more people to go. 

On the 15th August yen had 4,579 piece-workers and 
28,070 task -workers , on the 31st August ycu had 11,699 

C.P. 


piece-workers and 18,000 tosh-workers. How do yon 
account for the sudden difference in the proportion of piece- 
workers? — At the beginning of July orders had issued to 
temporarily stop the transfer of workers' from task-work to 

? iece-work, and to continue admitting men to task-work. 

he result was that on the 15th August the 28,070 task- 
workers included a large proportion of able-bodied persons. 
Orders then issued to introduce the payment by results svstem, 
and the. officers in charge transferred a large number of 
able-bodied persons and some infirm workers to tbis class 
of work, the piece-workers of 31st August are not real 
piece-workers but workers paid by results. 

(Prftidtnt .) — You say in the first paragraph of yonr 
written note that this comparative immunity from any long 
series of bad harvests has induced a high standard of com- 
fort. "When did yon first notice distress of a kind which, 
in your opinion, called for relief under the Code?— Abont 
the end of September 1S96. 

You say in the same paragraph even had there been no 
failure of the monsoon in 1896, there would probably have 
been some distress. It did not occur to you in 1895 or 
the early part of ls96, that any measures were necessary? — 
Xo. The spring crops of 1896 were fair, not good, but equal 
to the average of previous years. 

You did not notice any increase of beggars or any 
emaciated people about in the spring of 1896? — There were 
a few, mostly wanderers, from Bhopal and Rewa. 

If yon had to manage the district again in a similar 
concatenation of circumstances, would yon start relief earlier 
and if so, how much earlier ?— The only thing I would do, 
would be to start poor-houses early in order to deal with 
starving wanderers. In this district we had a certain 
number of starving beggars from Bhopal. As a matter of 
fact we did start a sort of private poor-house. I don’t 
think any other measures were wanted. The maximum 
number in our poor-houses in the rains of 1896 was 75. 

You say in paragraph 2 that " on the whole I do not 
consider that any portion of the persons relieved were really 
not in need of it.” On the other hand, I think we have had 
some witnesses who said that they considered that a great 
many persons were on works who were notin need of relief. 

I see fern letters that that impression seems to prevail. As 
yon hold a different opinion apparently, I want to know how 
that impression got abroad- How do you account for it ?— 

I don’t quite see how to account for it. 

"With reference to the high mortality from May to 
October, you mention the prevalence of cholera and epide- 
mic fever. Do yon think there was any general low condi- 
tion due to privation which made these epidemics more fetal 
than they would otherwise have been ? — In the case of fever, 
no. In the case of cholera I am not quite certain. In the 
case of fever we had a special enquiry into all deaths during 
the monsoon, and the percentage of deaths among weE-to-do 
and poorer classes was about the same. 

You say in paragraph 3, “ I do not consider the change 
of system' was in any way the cause of the increased mortali- 
ty, for the special enquiries showed that this mortality was 
almost entirely confined to children under 5 and adults over 
SO” "With reference to that, is it not the case that when a 
large body of able-bodied persons left the works, the old people 
and children who were their dependents, would practically 
leave too ? — Yes. 

I see In paragraph 4 under the head “ Relief works ” you 
S3y in June owing to the large number of workers and the 
difficulty found in getting the land prepared for ploughing, 
a change of sys te m was adopted. I noticed in some corre- 
spondence allusion to this same difficulty- How was that 
brought to notice- By malguzars ?— Xo. It was brought 
to notice hr my own observation, and by the reports of 
famine relief officers. 

Do you mean that the malguzars bad begun to complain ? 

— Xo. We observed on the. 22nd of May tbat cultivators 
had not begun to plough their land. 

Mr. "White says in his evidence that the reason was 
that malguzars were not offering plorghmen a living wage. 

Do yon think that’s true r — Xo. i don’t think it was true 
then. It was true about September. At tb3t time it was 
said the malguzars were willing to pay double the ordinary 
rates, hut as they had treated their ploughmen dishonestly 
the year before, having turned their regular men off without 
wag vs, the men refused to return to them. 

Were they annual farm-servants? — Yes. 

Do you think it would be possible to cany on in another 
famine a number of small works under the 'supervision of 
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2rB. L. R. Laurie, Commissioner, Ncrbudda Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement o£ evidence. 


A. — DErit-.Tr ees most the fbisciples of the Cex- 
tf.al Tkovixces Fasiise Cods which hate OCCUR- 
RED XX THE RECEST FaSHXE IS THE CESTBAL PROV- 
INCES. 


1. By paragraph 13 o£ tiro Code, "the proper conrso is 
* . with the first indications of distress 

irons. q )CU ono or moto test merles, 

according as the area which seems affected is large or small, 
regulating them strictly according to the provisions herein- 
after contained os to relief works. Ordinary works in pro- 
gress under the District Conncil or required by it should bo 
opened and should he utilized as test works ... If such 
tests work attract labourers in large numbers, then it may be 
considered proved that distress exists." 


"With regard to the foregoing, I would observe that 
although test-works were opened in this Division, the dates 
of omening them by no means coincided with the appearance 
of the “Jirst indications of distress." Distress among the 
poorest classes had manifested itself daring the wins, and 


private poor-houses bad been opened in Hoshangabud and 
Narringhpur. It is difficult to start test works during the 

- — * - — J A 1. r . ■■ A/itrtnnfn n 4 - pnmni* fi m w-7 tli onxl. 


rains : and they might compete at sowing time with such 
demand for agrienltuwl labour as .existed. Test works were 
opened in Narsinghpur and Nimar on the 14th October and 
in Betul and Chhindwara on the ISth and 21st November 
(respectively). Reports on the results were slow in coming 
in, and on the 21st November I decided to open relief works 
without waiting for reports on the test works. It was by 
that time plain that distress must exist. The staple food of 
the poorer classes in this Division is Jttari : and with tho 
cessation of win at the end of August a large part of the 
jttari crop had been mined. At the same time prices had 
begun to rise ’and information as to the harvests clscwhcro 
indicated that we could not depend on imports to correct onr 
local defiriency. The employment for labour afforded by tho 
jttari harvestand the cutting of the gwss crop, in ordinary 
rears, was scrionly disminished : and there was little room 
ior doubt that tiie'labooring class were hit hard by the rising 
prices of food-grain on the one hand and by the contraction 
of the field of employment on tho other. 


The beggars had flocked into the larger towns and wand- 
erers from other districts and from across the Nerbudda had 


begun to appeaT. It was therefore determined to open relief 
works in accordance with the scheme already prepared with- 


out further delay. By the 25th December nearly 30,000 
persons were on the relief works. 

3. Bv pangraph 3-1 of Code, the village Mukaddam, with 
_ ... _ ,, , the assistance of the Patwari, is to 

= . r* *r. prepare a register of persons read- 

in" in his vi : lagc who from their circumstances are likely to 
require gratuitous relief - and the Commissioner of the 
Division is to give the order for Its preparation when tho 
time appears ripe. . Accordingly, on the 27th November, I 
«ave the order for the organization of village relief in all 
" . Or&rs far Ximsr (where except Nimar . * I may 

distress tras Hotted) Issued here observe that a distinction 
oa eth Febnarj. might hereafter be drawn between 

ordering tho .preparation of tho Village Begister of Poor 
and ordering the commencement of payments to the per- 
sons whose names are on the Begister. The Begisters can 
with advantage be prepared a month or so before payments 
are commenced. It was early seen, however, that the plan of 
giving relief through the mnkaddam in all villages wh«o 
persons of classes described in paragraph 34 of the Code 
were to be found could not be worked in tracts — such as the 
Jagirs of Chhindwara — where mnkaddnms are illiterate 
am! patwaris are wanting, or where there are few grain shops 
and the transport of grain is difficult. I therefore obtained, 
in January, the sanction of the Chief Commissioner to the 
substitution in such tracts of the place of distributing relief 
at selected centres, instead of in each and every village. At 
these “distributing centres” relief was given in tho form of 
" grain— cooked or uncooked ns the recipients preferred — 
because the people (chiefly Gonds) were not familiar with the 
• value of money. Shelters were erected at each distributing 
centre so that persons who had far to travel from their homes 
mi"ht (if they chose) take up their temporary residence there. 
In this way these * distributing centres ’ partook of the charac- 
ter of ‘relief centres 'and ‘poor-houses,’ both: but the in- 
mates .were . free to come and go, and were not required to 
work. 

3 . He Code omits to state whether the payments of money 
for gratuitous relief are to be made monthly, weekly or 
daily : hue it may he inferred from the reference to _ " daily 
expenditure ” in' clause lg) of paragraph 25, that daily dis- 


burseinents are contemplated. This was the principle 
adopted in this Division : and I attach some importance to its 
observance. ^ Among an improvident people the receipt of a 
whofe month’s subsistence money in one lump sum is pro- 
vocative of extravagance and the children (if any) suffer. 

4. The classes of people described in paragraph 34 of the 
Code as entitled to. relief are, broadly speaking, persons who 
aye helpless by reason of age or infirmity (attendants on the 
sick or on infant cluldren in their homes may be left out of 
account, as not many are to be found so employed in the 
homes of the poor). The Code does not seem to contemplate 
that persons who have been so reduced by privation as to be 
temporarily unfit for labour should be relieved in their 
homes, although it is true that the words "physical weakness ” 
[in danse («?) j, would cover snch cases. The. orders issued 
m these Provinces at first limited the application of the 
expression * physical weakness ” to the “ permanently help- 
less.” Therefore for some time the Tillage Begisters con- 
tained only the lame, the halt, the blind, the insane, and the 
senile. Bat when the rains came on a new departure was made. 
Large numbers of labourers refused to stir from their homes 
dreading exposure on the works, finding it hard to travel 
distances which were easily covered in the dry weather, and 
building their hopes on their patches of maize, samak, kodo 
or kutki. Tins home staying involved slow starvation, staved 
off for a little by the consumption of such herbs and roots 
as were obtainable. It became clearly neecssary to save these 
people, and in August orders were issued that all persons who 
“ looked half-starved ” were temporarily to he brought on the 
Tillage Belief Begisters. 


6. By paragraph 30 of the Code the removal of names from 
the Tillage Begister is entrusted to the Patwari : and nothing 
is said about the addition of names thereto, presumably 
because it was not contemplated that any additions would be 
required. It was not deemed safe to leave this matter in the 
hands of the Patwari. Additions and removals were made by 
Bevcnue Inspectors under the supervision of the Belief Officer 
of the Tahsil or Sub-Division. 


6. In this connection it is to be remarked that the Code 
makes the Tahsildar [paragraph (6)], Superintendent of tho 
Belief “ Circles ’’ of his tahsil : and leaves it to the Deputy 
Commissioner to control the supervision of gratuitous relief 
with his aid. It was found that European Superintendents 
were urgently called for in order to secure punctual payments 
and timely revision of the village lists. Accordingly the 
assistance of a certain number of Staff Corps officers was pro- 
cured by the Local Administration, and other European 
officers were placed upon special duty for the purpose. One 
of these special officers was usually placed in charge of a 
Tabsil — the Tahsildar being set free tot other work. 


f . By paragraph 48 of the Code, “ in the early days of a 
. scarcity small works should be used 

Relief worts. to thc ntmost in prt f erence t o 

large works, which will be thc backbone of system of relief 
in the later stages of a famine.” The terms ‘small works’ 
and ‘ large works ’ as used here, are to be interpreted (it is 
understood) by the light of paragraph 4'. preceding — accord- 
ing to which all works that are not calculated to provide 
simultaneous employment for three months to at least 1,000 

? ersons are small works. This principle was not adhered to. 

n this Division there are few places where tanks can with 
advantage be made, and experience shows that (until the last 
two years) thc country suffers more from excess of moisture 
than from drought. On the other hand. It is sadly in want 
of good roads. Boad-making was therefore the backbone 
of oar scheme of relief works : and in taking up a parti- 
cular road at the beginning of thc famine attention was paid 
rather to the intensity of distress in thc neighbourhood than 
to the length of time that a fixed number of workers could be 
employed on it. “When one road was finished it was not 
difficult to transfer the labourers to an adjoining work of a 
similar kind. If, however, it had been necessary to decido 
between taking up small or large works at the outset, prefer- 
ence would, I thmk, have been given to the latge works, be- 
cause in the hot weather huge camps are undesirable in view 
of the danger of cholera and the difficulties of water-supply. 

8. By paragraph BO of the Code, the official in charge of a 
relief woTk “to whatever Department he may belong, will 
ordinarily be subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner and 
to him alone ’’ in the conduct of his duties. If, however, the 
Local Government considers it necessary it can relieve the 
Deputy Commissioner of the control of any particular work 
ana issue rules for the guidance of the officer in charge. 
This principle was at first acted upon to this extent that all 
the relief works in this Division were started under the direct 


supervision and responsibility of thc Deputy Commissioners. 
Early in January, however, orders were received from the 
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labour -was properly organized and a due task exacted, there 
was a considerable expenditure for which there was not 
-much to show. It is also true that at the outset many 
persons of the cultivating class who were not -in immediate 
need of relief resorted to our works as a means of enabling 
them to lay by some small savings. I do not, however, 
consider that money 'expended in this way was wholly 
wasted. It helped to avert or postpone the exhanstion of 
resources which ultimately bronght many . persons on the 
village registers of poor as temporarily unfit for work. 
The proper supervision of relief works so as to guard 
against the misappropriation of public money and to make 
sure that the labourers are punctually paid thoir due wages 
calls for. a larger European staff than was actually available 
in this Division. At first inspections of reliof works were 
made by Extra-Assistant Commissioners, Police officers and 
others : bnt it was found that their. criticisms were liable to 
provoke friction, and it was considered desirable to limit their 
action in this respect. Executive Engineers had such large 
areas to control that their inspections were necessarily few : 
and a great deal of responsibility thus rested in the hands 
of Sab-Divisional Officers. Even these officers were unable 
to give that olose attention to their charges which circum- 
stances demanded. 

22. The administration of Village Belief, on the other 
hand, was very effectively supervised in all districts except 
perhaps Betul, where at the beginning, owing to the inex- 
perience and iff -health of the District Offiocr, arrangements 
were defective. With the appointment of speoial officers 
after the rains had broken the deficiencies were remedied 
and the organization made complete. 

. The bringing upon Tillage Relief in the rains of all the 
persons referred to in the closing portion of paragraph 4 of 
this note, involved a veiy considerable outlay of 'public money: 
but I doubt if the people could have been kept alive in any 
other way. The extension of reliof works at that season 
was impossible even if the people would have come upon 
them : and the work done on roads in rainy weather is of 
a spasmodic kind, and (except where skilled labour is em- 
ployed) of a not very satisfactory description. 

23. The Belief centres in use in this Division (as de- 
scribed in paragraph 1 7 of this note) were Iibelievo of excellent 
service in keeping down the mortality induced by wander- 
ing. By insisting on the police filing receipts for all per- 
sons forwarded to relief works of poor-houses as vouchers 
for their expenditure, some cheek was imposed upon the 
outlay incurred. 

' 24. As to children's kitchens I have given reasons for 
.holding that their range of usefulness was limited (paragraph 
'18 of this note). In the report of the Divisional Conference 
on the amendment of the Provincial Famine Code will be 
found reasons for doubting the economic character of this 
method of dispensing relief in places where the management 
of tho kitchens must be loft muoh in the hands of Malguzara, 
Mukhtiars, or village Schoolmasters. 

26.' With regard to Poor-houses, one’s satisfaction at the 
manner in which most of these institutions were managed 
in this Division is greatly discounted by the considerable 
mortality among the inmates, despito the great regard paid 
to all considerations of health and notwithstanding the un- 
stinted expenditure on dietary in the case of ail who wore 
in hospital. The facts seem to me to point to the conclu- 
sion that the shutting np in poor-houses of persons in in- 
different health does not tend to their recovery : and that 
the aggregation of a considerable number of people within 
an enclosure operates in some occult way to depress vitality. 
The class relieved in onr poor-houses were mainly beggars 
and ‘ tramps.’ On the other hand, the children placed in 
tho orphanages thrived greatly; until cancrum oris or 
stomatatis appeared among them. Even then, prompt 
isolation of the infeoted cases proved effective in .protecting 
tho health of tho remainder. 

Still, whatever may be urged against poor-houses, it must 
bo admitted that («) they were tho means of restoring a 
considerable number of persons to health, who were trans- 
ferred from tho poor-houso to relief-works ; that (5) many 
other persons were restored, in health, to their villages nt tho 
closo f of tho famine ; and that (e) they were absolutely 
necessary as dophts for the foreigners (unfit for lnbour) who 
camo so numerously across our borders. .Moreover, poor 
houses act as indicators, on the one hand, of tlio efficacy of 
Village Relief (in respect to residents of the district seeking 
admission), and on the other hand, of the aotirity of the 
Police in pioking up starving wanderers who have no homes 
in the district. 
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C. — Advice as to meastjbbs and methods oos iyobking i 

. WHICH SEBM LIKELY TO PBOVB MOST EFFECTIVE IN 
FUTUBB IN THBBB TWO EESPECTS. 

26. I recommend that the Village Registers of poor includ- 
ing at first only the olasses of persons indicated in paragraph 
34 of the Famine Code, he prepared os soon as ever the 
existence of distress is suspected, the mukaddam being re- 
minded of his duty to organize private charity for the 
snp^ort of the helpless. Should he experience difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds the fact will in itself be signifi- 
cant. Should it appear that beggars are commencing to 
leave their villages and seek the towns, measures should he 
taken to assist private oharity and cheek this tendency 
betimes. Otherwise we have to sweep into onr poor-houses 
people who might have been kept on relief in their villages 
from the first. • 

_ 27. The faot must be deliberately faced, that at the be- 
ginning of the rains— before the maizo and minor millets 
ripen— a large portion of the distressed population must be. 
bronght on the Village Relief lists, although capable of do- 
ing some work were it possible to bring work to their 
doors. Therefore before the monsoon sets in, the Inspecting 
staff for Village Relief must be largely strengthened for 
the heayy work before them, and Inspection bungalows must 
he provided to facilitate tonring in the rains. It should bo 
oleariy laid down that in the slaok season (July and August) 
all starving persons arc to be admitted to Village Relief, 
whether apparently fit for work or not. 

28. With this contingency in view, there is no need to 
guard too carefully against the earnings of the labourers on 
relief works exceeding at times — or in single instances — a 
bare subsistence allowance. If they have nothing to spare 
either in cash or in constitution when the rains begin, they 
will run down all the faster and come the sooner on village 
relief. 

29. All relief works should be closed when tho rains begin, 
the workers being given a month’s pay and sent to their 
homes. If they have no homes in the district, they should 
be drafted to a single work, until they can bo sent to their 
homes. The value of tho work done in the intervals of rain- 
fall is not sufficient to make good tho cost of shelters, estab- 
lishment, hospitals, eto., and tho people might as well be on 
Village Relief. 

30. For the proper supervision of relief-works a special 
body of European Inspectors, preferably Staff Corps Officers, 
shonld be placed at the disposal of the Executive Engineer. 

SI. There Bhonld bo no piece-work in the Plateau districts. 

The aboriginals are afraid of a system which they do not 
understand : and give an excellent outturn as task-workers. 

32. Tile excellent plan of permitting the removal, free of 
charge, of edible products in Government forests, and of 
reducing or remitting grazing fees and fees on bamboos 
should be always resorted to in times of distress. 


( President 0 — How long have you been Commissioner in 
tho Nerbudda Division? — Since May 1896. 

Before that where were you P — In Chhattisgarb, and for 0 
months in Jabalpur. 

Ton say in your written statement in paragraph 2, that St 
was determined to open relief-works, in accordance with 
the soheme prepared, without further delay, and that by the 
25th December nearly 30.000 persons were on relief-works. 
Hod you done that in all districts P — Yes ; fourteen works 
were opened. 

When you joined the Division in May 1896, was there 
anything to make you alarmed about the people in the Dis- 
trictP— No. 

Ton say in paragraph 4 that large numbers of labourers 
refused to stir from their homes, and were building their 
hopes on their patches of maize, etc. You ore referring to 
the Goods chiefly P — Yes. 

In all tracts there was a large increase of distress in the 
rains F— Yes. 

It had nothing to do with the reduction of^ worts and the 
policy of sending people oway to their homes r — No ; I think 
it is connected with the ordinary conditions of iabonr in these 
Provinces. Mostly the people we relieved were the agricul- 
tural labouring classes. For them, the months of July and 
August are always a trying time. 

Is there nothing going on in the rains F — The rains are 
pretty eon tinnons, and seeds nrc being put into the ground, 
and they have to wait till the crop appears above lie ground. 
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lb. Byves. in his report, says that the supervision of the 
contractors and their servants was very unpopular with the 
Ootids and Korkus, and nearly all these aborigines deserted 
the wotIj at once and for good. Did that coincide with what 
you saw?— -In Betul they didn’t abandon tbe works. 

Pfr. 2?ojf.) — With reference to what you say in pnm- 
paph 10 of your note, how are these people'to be dealt with 
in yonr opinion? Can you snggest anything? "Would 
you fine below the minimum? — Yes. 

Can yon remember when the poor-house at Norsingbpur 
was first opened?— In August 1S9C. 

"Was it not opened once before in 1893? — That was before 
my time. 

(Dr. Tiichardxon.) —Yon say in paragraph 25 that there 
was considerable mortality among the inmates of poor-houses ; 
you think ihat the shutting up in poor-houses of per- 
sins in indifferent health docs not tend to their recovery. 
Do you think that was the chief cause of mortality? — 
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That is only a suggestion of mine. Not being a mcdica 
man, 1 cannot give an explanation. 

Do yon happen to know how many died within the first 
three days or admission? — No. 

The evidence we have had abont tbe poor-houses from 
medical officers has been to the effect that the mortality 
was dne to prolonged privation before people had been re- 
ceived in poor-lionses, and it is pretty well-known that 
when people have been subjected to starvation for some time, 
a period very soon arrives when to give food is ineffectual 
in saving life? — A point I have noticed is that men who 
have been inmates for two or three months have suddenly 
died. off. 

A on say children in orphanages thrived greatly. Did 
they do so with you ? — Yes. 

_ The mortality in most of the orphanages' has been appal- 
ling and .the general’ statement^has been to tbe effeet that 
they seemed to thrive for a while, and went off suddenly. 
You say the newer orphans did well?— Yes. 

You have no statistics?— No. 


Cat mx A. F. Pishet, Political Agent, Baghclkhand, called in and examined. 


I put in n written statement of evidence. 

- The final Famine Deport of the Baghclkhand Agency, 
forwarded herewith, gives my views generally on the ques- 
tion of famine administration in Native States situated ns 
are Bowah and flic other small states of this Agency : And 
I would especially refer to Parts III, Y and VII and para- 
graphs 25, 27 and SO and the appendices of tlio report. 

2. dfy experience of famine work Is limited to Native 
, States, and in their case I would 

Famine Coi.?. urge generally that any Code or 

instructions should he of the briefest and simplest descrip- 
tion. The abstract Famine Code for Native States is un- 
doubtedly very much simpler tlum the General Famine 
Code from which it is taken. But it is not quite simple • 
enough even vet for practical purposes, unless indeed it is 
merely intended as a general guide from which more special 
and simpler rules can bo drawn up to suit local require- 
ments. 


3. For instance the classification of persons on relief 

. works is too elaborate, as also the 

CJissi-rstioso. rmtas. s31 i c 0 £ suggested by tbo 

Code- Experience shows that persons in distress can he 
divided into two general heads, riz., those who can work, • 
however little, and those who cannot work. The latter wero 
at once drafted off to tho nearest poor-house, whilo tho 
former -were sub-divided into diggers and carriers, or, in the 
case of stone-breaking, into diggers, breakers and carriers. 
The carriers consisted chiefly of women and cliildren gene- 
rally belonging to the same family as the digger, and as far 
as posable each digger was given 3 carriers. For stone- 
breaking, the men did the digging and smashing up of. the 
big stones and rocks, the women and children did the carry- 
ing, and the breakers consisted of as many women as men. 


4. In the matter of wages it was found sufficient to have 2 
scales for men and women adults 
respectively. A man doing ins 
frill task received the equivalent for 16 chattaks of grain 
and a woman 14 chattaks, and they conld be fined for short 
work done to 14 and 13 chattaks, respectively, while 
children were paid according to their ages. 

.TMs generally meant that diggers received 16 chattaks 
and earners 14 chattaks, and as wul he seen from the Agency 
■ Surgeon’s remarks in Appendix A, they managed to thrive 
on' it. 


5 . The few persons of the higher classes who came for 
relief .and conld not dig or do mannal labour could gene- 
rally find employment as mates, mutsuddies, etc. 

' 6 . • Comparatively large and efficient as the Medical 
. — • ' ... Department is in Bewah, the 

Sledieal He partxoent. time of the Hospital Assistants and 

Compounders was entirely taken np with, the work connected 
with the various poor-houses near their dispensaries, and it 
was found quite impossible 'to detail any Medical Officers 
for work on imv of the larger relief works which were at a 
distance from h dispensary. Even-if the, State could have 
afforded anv increase to the ordinary establishment, -it would 
have been ‘quite impossible at the time to procure the 
services of extra Hospital Assistants. Simple instructions. 


however, on sanitary and other matters were issued to officers 
in charge of works and they were found sufficient for -'practi- 
cal purposes. 

7. As regards the nature of relief works in a Native State, 

Nature or relief wort*. £ J* ■«***? g eneral Jj' that 

tho most convenient number of 
labourers, for a single largo work is abont 1,000, and the 
number should never exceed 1,500. 

Tho most profitable work is bandh construction, the common 
method of irrigation in this district, while the only land of 
work on which relief labour can be made to approach con- 
tract labour in the matter of cheapnees is stone-breaking. 
Tho contract rate for stone-brealdng is K2 per 100 cubic feet, 
and it was found that it conld be done at about the same 
cost by relief labour when once properly organized. Bead 
making, though not profitable, has two advantages — 

(o) Any large number of labourers can be employed at 
once without much confusion under different 
officers. 

(5) the task for each digger can he easily measured and 
his work properly supervised ; 

When a sudden large influx is expected, therefore, work 
on a road should be started, and as soon as gangs have been 
properly organized and the labourers have begun to under- 
stand what is required of them, they should be drafted off in 
bodies to some more profitable work in the neighbourhood, 
such as bandhs, or tanks, for irrigation purposes. 


Tests. 

8. The best test for finding out whether a person is really in 
need of relief or not is to send him 
Tcsta " to a work at some distance from 

his house, a short distance is sufficient, just far enough to 
prevent Ids coming home to his own house every evening. 
But this test should only he applied with discretion and 
judgment and never quite at first ; only after Belief works 
have been going on for some time in a particular neighbour- 
hood and the officers have come to know something abont the 
condition of the people and villages in the district. 


Emgbation. 

9, My views on emigration will be found in Part V of 
' ' the Beport, paragraph-46 containing 

Emigration. . Bno j 1 gnggestions as I have to offer. 

The’ important points to notice are that — 

(1) Emigration from a Native State into British India 

is not necessarily due to the inadequacy of 
relief works, bnt much rather to a general im- 
pression that when a ryot is in distress the British 
“ Sarkar ” can help him and no one else. . 

(2) It is necessary, therefore, to prevent this either by 

forcibly stopping persons from coming across the 
Border or by paying them the minimum wages 
if they happen to elude the Police. . 

(3) Direct intercourse should be ' established between 

local officials on both sides of the Border, who 
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Yon did not employ special men ?— No. 

(3 Ir, JTeldernets .)— Had you ft Code on which yon 
worked r — Yes. We were supposed to work on the Abstract 
Famine Code, but found it too elaborate and drew up a set of 
rules (wi'fnf.fj handed in a set of rules for rtlitf-tcorks in the 
Hem Stair).* They seemed to work very well. I dare say 
I should modify a few now. They were based on the North- 
"Western Froviiices rules and Abstract Famine Code rules. 

(Presidmt.)— "When did relief-works begin In part 
of Allahabad and Banda ?— Towards the end of October, I ■ 
think. 

Do you know whether a number of people from Bcwa 
went to these works in the hot weather of 1890 P — I had 
no intimation of it. 

When did complaints first begin to come to yon that 
Rcwa subjects were going across the border P — I heard from 
Allahabad in December 1S9G, and from Jabalpur in Janu- 
ary 1S97- 

(J fr. Holdernest .) — For a future Famine you would 
hare a scheme for bunds and tanks? — Yes. 

Is that being done ?— Orders have issued to Tahsildars to 
make out a map. 

Are they small works ? — I don't want any works em- 
ploying more than 1,500. One thousand Is better. 

How many people did you employ in the busiest month 
in the State ?— About 70,000. 

You would require to have many works open ? — Yes. 


How would you arrange for the supervision P— We did 
it this time by employing Tahsildars, Assistant Tahsildars, 
Kanungos, schoolmasters, and officers of the Rerwa cavalry 
and infantry. 

Do you think a fair amount of work was done by the 
people ? — I think so, especially in the metal-breaking line. 

As to payment of wages, do you think they were properly 
paid P— As far os I could till, £y checking the registers. I 
went round, often withont warning, and had two .European 
officers to assist me. 

Was there not a case of some work being opened when 
the British officer came through, and then shut after he 
passed P — Yes, it was in Nigari ; that was detected. 

You havo no mortality statistics P Have you any Idea of 
the mortality P — None whatever, beyond the mortality in the 
poor-houses. 

About the areas sown. Is it below the normal P — Quite 
np to the normal. 

Did you hear any complaints from the Central Provinces 
that they could not get Rcwa labourers for agricultural 
work P— No. 

Was thero much money given in the form of Takkavi 
advances P — Yes, vide Appendix D, column 9 ; that is, 
besides the money given from the Famine Fund. 

What other loans were there, distinct from Takkavi?— 
From Thakurdars and Jhagirdare. 

Were any State loans taken from ScindiaP — Vide Appen- 
dix G of my report. 


* Not piloted. 
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_ Establishment o£ children's kitchens is a sufficient provi- 
sion for children of starving parents. 

When scarcity prevails or famine is imminent, efforts 
should in my opinion lie made to check export trade of 
grain so that the ruling prices inny not he materially affect- 
ed. The export trade at such times brings on panic and 
leads to grain riots. There is no part of India which 
entirely depends on another part of the empire for its food- 
grain, and consequently any check on the export trade could 
not materially affect the condition of any part of it. It has 
the tendency to cqualir.e the prices. Any sudden rise in 


prices of food-wain makes the condition of the poor very 
miserable, produces sudden panic, and leads thoso persons who 
have stocks of grain to withhold from selling their grain. 

In my opinion tho minimum ration scale prescribed in 
section S2 of the Code, which is adopted in all the poor- 
houses and Rimilar institutions, is a little bit insufficient, 
inasmuch as tho ration having to pass through so many 
bands is reduced in quantity before it comes to the reci- 
pient. I would make it 9 ohattaeks of rice or flour in the case 
of a man, and 8 cliattnks in that of a woman. Tho other 
items of tho ration may remain as they nro. 


Written statement ly Mb. 17. J. B.iolst, JErlra Assistant Commissioner, Betid, dated 21st February 1898. 


1 . I was practically in cliarge of llie village relief measures 
which were introduced in the Botnl talisil of this district, 
in January lbP7, and continued till the end of the year. 

I had done similar work in the Madras famine in 1878, 
and was selected by the Commissioner of the Division to 
organize village relief in this district, and, after visiting 
some SO or -10 typical villages, I prepared a scheme for the 
introduction and working of the provisions of the Code in 
this branch of relief. 

The register prescribed by Section'S I had nlready been 
prepared before I went out, and I look the opportunity of 
explaining to the staff on the spat , the principles on which a 
money dole was to lie paid, and the sort of people who wero 
to ho considered entitled to it. 

The system adopted at my suggestion was shortly pnl, as 
follows : — 

1. Tho register was to lie prepared by the mnkaddam 

and patwari of the village (Section 31). 

2. Till' Revenue Inspector of the Circle was to check 

the register on the spot, and alter it as re- 
quired, before admitting the people whose names 
appear there to the money dole. 

3. Tho original register was fo remain in the hands of 

the mnkaddam, while a copy was to bo kept by 
the patwari. 

4. Besides this, n register contaiuing an account of tho 

receipts and disbursements was to he maintained 
liy the mnkaddam. 

5. The Revenue Inspector was to visit every village in 

the Circle once a fortnight, or at tho ontsido 
once in three weeks, and, having revised tho 
register, was to leave enough money with tho 
mnkaddam to last till his next visit. 

C. The mnkaddam’s register of names was to bo revised 
bv the Revenue Inspector or some superior officer 
aione, and I made it a sine qua non that tho 
patwari was to have nothing to do with it. 

7. The patwari was required to visit every village in his 
Circle at least once a week and correct his Circle 
Register of names according to tho rnnkaddara’s 
register so ns to be nhlo to furnish his weekly 
return with punctuality. 

- 8. The Rovcnno Inspector was to enter all advances loft 

with tho mukaddam in tho account register (in 
the hands of thnt official) and tho mnkaddam was 
required to enter all paytnonts therein day by 
day, carrying forward tho bnlanco in hand to tho 
next day. 

9. In places where tho mukaddam was illiterate, or 

unreliable owing to poverty, it was proscribed 
that the money should bo advanced to, and pay- 
ments made by, some respectable man who was 
willing to undertake tho duty, and could bo 
trusted with tho money. In tho absence of a 
qualified mnkaddam or other porson, the patwari 
was to write up tho account and see tho money 
paid. 

10. Payments wero to bo made daily, where possible, 

and on bazar day, where the patwari had to 
supervise the distribution of the dole. 

11. The Revenuo Inspector was to begin work with an 

advance sufficient for a fortnight’s payments, 
and to recoup it as frequently as necessary by 
sending to head-quarters a list showing : — 

(1) the amount paid to mnkaddam in each 
villago ; 


(2) tho number of adults and •children for whom 
the inonoy was advanced ; 

(3) tho dato on which the ndvanco was made. 

12. Oil recoipt of this requisition, a contingent bill 

was to he prepared in tho Deputy Commis- 
sioner's Office and the amount drawn and sent 
out the same day by the messenger who had 
brought in the application. 

13. The patwari was to submit, cveiy Saturday, a 

statement showing tlic total number of adults 
aiid oliildren remaining on tlio village registers 
of his Circle on that day. 

Tho duplicate of tho mukaddam ’s register Which the 
patwari was required to maintain was prescribed to enable 
him to send tlio latest information available with punc- 
tuality. 

1-1. Tho Rcvonno Inspector was to send to mo a weekly 
diary showing 

(1) tile places visited day by day ; 

(2) the nnmber of men, women, and ohildren 

found on the list ; 

(3) the alterations made by him ; and 

(4) the amount left with tho mnkaddam. 

Revenue Inspectors find Patwaris wore personally instruct- 
ed by me before they left for their Circles and again when 
I visited tlio villages of wliluli they had charge. 

2. Gratuitous rolief was mainly given in the form of a 
money dole to persons in their own homes, and my expe- 
rience Bliowcd that mistakes, where made, were almost 
always on the side of liberality. In suoh instances, it 
generally happened that a relief work being far from the 
village, and most of the members of tho family being on the 
village register, one or moro persons who might have gone 
to the work were, if at all emaciated, admitted to village 
relief instead. It seldom happened that a deserving case 
was refused, and mistakes were rectified as I proceeded from 
one Inspector’s Circle to another, and showed them on the 
spot how the rules wero to be worked. To be able to do this, 

I made it a point of meeting ' the Inspector in his Circle 
and keeping him for a day or so. 

Homo roliof lias saved many lives. It has been mnch 
appreciated, and I make bold to say that but fow of the 
recipients would havo survived if this form of reliof had not 
been carried to their homes. It is true that kitchens if 
opened os a substitute for village roliof would havo saved 
the lives of thoso people who lived at or near the selected 
centre, but everybody could not go to a kitchen, whereas the 
dolo reached the hands of all who needed it, however, in- 
accessible the place, where they wero living, might be. 

I think this system has kept families together, and I 
do not believe it has had the effect of demoralising the people, 
or of making them more ready to accept charity or less 
willing to holp each other. 

The persons relieved belonged both to the agricultural and 
labouring classes, and, as I have already noted above, there 
wore some persons who wero brought on tho village register 
who might well have gone to a relief work. Even in these , 
instances, however, none wore given village relief who had 
resources of any End, or had relatives who were ready to 
support them. 

In ordinary years, the persons who became recipients of 
the dole during this famine, would have supported themselves 
by labour connected with agriculture, and such of these as 
wero not tenants were necessarily left without employment, 
when tenants themselves were suffering owing to a failure of 

- 2 H 2 
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Written statement of cndfncc hy Jin. E. II, 
Heaps A asp C. 

Departures occurring in the recent famine from the 
Centr.il Provinces Famine Code, and suggestions 
thereon. 

Code Section /.—(a) Each Revenue Inspector's Circle 
should bo divided into tern halves of about 100 
village* well nntl tiro now men lint in. leaving 
tl:o regular Inspector to hi* Irwin Record work ; 
tin* was actually done in Dauuih. 

(?.) I used tahsihUr* for mis.-cllamMU* purposes (chiefly 
at he id-quarters) only, midi ns superintending 
poor»lion',s mid relief to respectable persons. In 
each talisil then' wen*, mid should lie, two in- 
serting officers (KnroiHMtis if possible) with 
nothing but famine work to do. They can then 
visit every village at least on.-e in two months. 

(<•) 1 have found Committees, except as consultative 
holies, n-elesi. For executive work one man 
alone, n paid official, must be held responsible ; 
witness the history of the Damoh I’oor-honse. 
Section* ff— .1.— This seems unnevsstry : the man to hold 
iwp'urible for reporting famine is the Deputy Commissioner, 
and if lie lias eyes in Ids bead, nothing more is necessary. It 
might. 1 think, be noted that careful enquiry is demanded 
wherever the prices of current food-grains approach 12 seers 
to a rupee. 

Sections 0 —!>. — The maintenance of a famine programme 
i* met important, and its negle-t 1ms rs'snltt'd in many 
waparAllvely u«'V**s works being taken up in a burry. It 
elmald be revised quinqncnuially and should shore 
Hallway embankments, 

Hoads, 

Tanks, 

separately. 

s\l«> areas in which there is latch grass to he eradicated 
or where the Land is suitable for embankment. The Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner should be held responsible 
for its maintenanv. Tlnse portions seem unnecessarily 
detailed and complicated. 

Section 13. — I do not see much ohjo't in special "Test 
works." Tiie better plan is to simply tnenaso ordinary 
avorks under the ordinary management of thn Department 
Public Works, changing them to " Famine,” ns is, I think, 
suggested by Mr. lligliam. This supplements tho demand 
for labour, and if applied in good time may prevent distress 
deepening into famine and perhaps avoid tho necessity of 
other measures of relief. 

■ Section St. — A very sound section. Interference with 
trade is most disastrous ; so are attempts of Uovomment to 
deal in grain. I have reason to think that n good way to 
stimulate imports when there is n threatened failure of food- 
grains Is to raise tlic rate of wages on targe relief-works. 
Free facilities in the wav of men and animals nan, with 
advantage, be afforded by Government (at difficult ghats and 
other places on roads. 

Section 29. — Grain contractors havo not been found neces- 
sary in Damoh. The ordinary petty dealers, if thoy only 
know they will not bo interfered with, supply all tho 
machinery required. 

Section 32.— In Damoh wo established what proved to bo 
a very useful system. All wandering beggars m the town 
were collected daily in tho serai by tho Police and Rortod out 
by a responsible officer and sent, according to their condi- 
tion, to tho poor-house, kitchen, Department Public Works 
relief-works, or relief-work subsidiary to tho poor-house, 
respectively. If thoy came back they woro treated tiro same 
way till thoy got tired of wandering. I think this system 
would bo found useful in all largo towns, such as tho hoad- 
quartern of tahsils. It provents tho shnttlo-cocking of 
paupers between various roliof institutions. 

Section 3d. — It is bettor to order all porsons to be entered 
who are in need of food and cannot work for it, leaving a 
column of the list to show tho reason of incapacity, e.g., 
"Old ago," “Guinea-worm,” “ Woakness,” etc. 

Section 30.— Patworis cannot be tmstod with powers to 
add to, or take away from, tho list of persons entitled to 
•villago relief, nor is it necessary to give thorn these powers. 

Section 57.— Except at kitchens, relief should be given 
in money only at a sealo of from A2-8-0 to H0-12-0. 
Mukaddams should bo supplied with funds monthly and, as 
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. Bi.AKEst.Kr, Deputy Commissioner, Damoh. 

a rule, especially in the Inttor stages of roliof, monthly 
m oi its to the recipients is sufficient. But I would leavo\ 
Charge Officers (of whom there should bo two in oaoh tahsii, 
discretion to order tho mukaddam to make daily or wcekly\ 
payments when nodossary in particular cases. 

Section 48.— I disagree entirely. Provided only thoy are 
started in time, tho large works should come first as “ordi- 
nary " works, and until it is necessary to start gratuitous 
relief this is all that is needed. If started late, largo works 
are left unfinished and comparatively usoless. Small works 
are most necessary in the rains and after gratuitous roliof 
lias been started in villages or kitchens —vide my General 
Bemarks. 

Section 40.— I agree. I can see no nso in piece-work on 
“ relief " as opposed to “ ordinary ” works. If it is dcsirod 
to introdnce grcaler stringonoy on roliof works, this can bo 
done by raising the task or lowering tho wages. 

Section 30. — I would strongly condemn tho presont ex- 
periment of dual control by tho District. Officer and Depart- 
ment Public Works. It should bo ono or tho other alono. 
As tho Department Public Works aro admittedly nnablo to 
provido their own men ns ofiiccrs-in-cliarge, and ns the Dis- 
trict Officer seems necessarily nioro or less responsible in tho 
end for all famine-relief in ids district, it scorns that tho 
individual responsibility for roliof-works should rost on tho 
latter. Tho Public Works Department will havo quite 
enough to do at first with tlioonlargcd ordinary works which 
1 havo advocated in my romarks under section 13, and 
nfterwards in ndvising the officers of tho Bovenuo Depart- 
ment who will bo responsible for small local works, suoli as 
I shall describe in my General Remarks^ 

Section S3. — Tills complicated classification is qnito impos- 
sible. Mr. Higlmm’s suggestions Boom to mo exactly what 
Is wanted and to nearly rosemblo what wo havo been doing 
in the past. 

Section 34. — This provision is unworkable. Tho whole 
body of reliof-workors would turn np late every day, either 
in their own or under assumed names ns now-comors. The 
plan which has nnswored best is to mint no cash to any ono 
nrriving late for work, but only a full meal of cooked food at 
tho kitchen. 

Sections 53 and 59. — The standard tnsks must necessarily 
vary with local conditions and tho physical condition of the 
workers. I would not lay down a hard and fast rule. I 
note that it is essential to start with smnll or even nominal 
tasks until discipline has been established. I found it 
impra-licnblo on my local works to fix tasltB for earners. I 
formed my workers into homogeneous gangs of 30 each under 
a mnto. The adult males acted as diggers and had a task 
set them, gang by gang. A varying number of carrying 
gangs (say 2 of women and 1 of children) wore attached to 
each gang of diggers according to tho lead and lift. Every- 
thing depends on having tlio gangs well drilled, and they 
slionld bo ready at any momont to form up in lino and hold 
up thoir spades and picks, or boskets, to be oounted at the 
word of command or boat of drum. 

Section 63. — It is not mooli nso fining gangs. It is hotter 
to fino tho mate. Tho mates shonld be hold responsible for 
tho oxnction of tho task, paid highly and finod liberally. 

Section 65. — This is best effoctod by allowing no gang to 
loavo its place, after paymont, until the officer-in-chargo has 
passod along and satisfied himself (by asking each gang) that 
they have been paid. I have mysolf seen an officev-in-oharge, 
whoso whole staff consisted of one orderly, pay over 1,600 
persons in half an hour by this means : the distribution 
Doing done by the mates, who themselves at once mado up 
any short payment on the spot. 

Section 68. — Tho staff ought to havo their weokly day of 
rest i but it is best to make it the local weekly bazar day. 

On that day only the kitchen should bo kept open. I think 
it is simpler to raise tho rates of wages by one-seventh and 
pay nothing for the day of rest ; but if a separate payment 
is made, it should only be to those who have worked for three 
days previously. 

Section TO — My experience is that huts for the workers 
aro more or less unnecessary except in the rains (when I 
would not have any big works open at all— ride my General 
Remarks later). I do not of course refer to office and 
hospital buildings. 

Section * 76 and 134— 6.— Unless, as is highly desirable, 

It is possible to provide a qualified Hospital Assistant on 
every big relief-work, it is better, I think, to give the 
offieer-in-eharge some simple drugs and make him his own 
dootor than to appoint ill educated medical underlings. 
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tin' attendance register. Each oflloor in charge of a kitchen 
hail a permanent advance for current expenses which wero 
recouped monthly by the Circle Officer aiul patwnri at llio 
same time as ho supplied the monthly cash for villagc-roltef. 
This system worked well in practice. 

Heads B and D. 

{General Remarks.) 

I nm donbifnl whether a " Codo " is a good thing. IVhon 

• another famine occurs, what will bo rliielly wanted is good 
men as officers, personal experience of famine, and, in default 
of experience, some simple practical hints of what lias bcon 
•found useful in the past. 1 do not think tho form of a 

Code in sections is calculated to supply tho last-mentioned 
necessity : while it is apt to hamper tho discretion of tho 
. officer on the spot, who docs tho work. A glance at tho 
. present Code will show that it contains a mass of detail on 
points which are either unimportant or do not concern tho 
bulk of persons who would turn to tho Codo for guidance, 
ear., Chapter I. Turning to Cliapter II wo sco that the first 
thing to he done (apparently) whero serious scarcity is 
imminent, is to submit special reports. Chapter III opens 
.with the same subject which is pnrsnod ad nauseam, 
varied occasionally with “programmes." Under Chaptor 
XIII the first duty of the Police is to submit special returns, 
and Chapter XIV begins by directing the energy of medical 
officers into the same channel. I presume that all tlieso 
reports and returns are a necessary evil, but they at least 
need not be given such a prominent position. Speaking for 
myself, what would luivo helped me most, in tho absence of 
personal experience, would be the practical advice, in essay 
form, of a District Officer who had been in a similar position, 
winch would tell me the points to which 1 should pay most 
attention in practice. 

"Whatever form of relief is adopted, I nm convinced that 

• the alphs and omega of successful administration lies in 
constant and systematic inspection by a responsible officer, 
who should, if passible, be a European. 

(Note.— F raruls are jiot committed in acconnts, hut boforo 
the original vouchor is written, I found it ndvisahlo to insist 
on nil attendance at works, kitekons, poor-houses, oto., being 
written np before noon. Surprise visits in tho afternoon then 
do tho rest.) 

There should ho two such in every tnlisil, and Itovenno 
Circles should bo divided into two, of 100 villages each, and 
a special Famine Circle Officer devoted to each half. This 
organisation should bo provided from tho very beginning of 
severe distress. 

With such an organisation and a good up-to-doto pro- 
gramme of 'possible famine relief works (little and big) roady 
beforehand, there seems to me no ncod for thoso Inrgc ‘ relief ' 
works which seem to nio'to bo the weak part of our present 
' system. Hero again, whero inspection and arrangements 
nro adequate, things may go fairly nntil tho rains fall, but 
if supplies of cash fail, or sanitation is not properly attendod 
to, or the sick and children neglected, tho roliof work 
becomes a'contro of mortality. In the rains tho weakly dio 
. from want of proper sholtcr. 

In my humble opinion the first thing to do is, on tlio 
advent of scarcity, to supplement tho labour-market by 
expanding ordinary Public Works Department works under 
tho ordinary rules, charging'these, if necessary, to “ Famine." 
When distress deepens, open a kitchen in tho central villago 
af'overy patnaris circle, and, ns occasion arisos, graft the 
system of villago relief on to this : also, if it bo thought 
advisable, a small local work may bo started' in selected 
circles. This work should bo tho deepening of oxisting 

• tanks; tho building of 'land embankments and the oradicotion 
of “ kanch.." grass. Such works could of ton bo undertaken 

' by arrangement with tho malguzar, and in many cases lie 
would pay part of the expenso himself (or at least accept 
part edfit as a. Land Improvement Loan) and take a personal 
interest in its working. Thoso small works could be dropped 
at'any time without waste of much money. It scorns to mo 
that-the.Government of India are entiroly misinformed' as 
to local conditions (I speak of my own district, or perhaps 
. tho Central- Provinces only) whon they presume that tho 
. supply, of such small, work is exhausted. The supply still 
. existing is sufficient to last out many moredhmines. In the 


rains tho ndvnntago of small over largo works is greatly 
incronsed : on tho former tho workers are in or near their 
own homos nnd can lind proper sholtcr from the. wot and 
cold. Moreover, local works have this advantage that it 
is practically impossible, for tho siimo person to receive two 
or more different forms of relief at tho samo time, as I 
suspect was tho caso. this last year. That is ono reason why 
I navocato tho running of largo ordinary works under the 
Department Public Works, nntil it becomes neccssaiy to 
start gratuitous roliof,-- that is to say until conditions have 
got so hard' and family mortality so far relaxed, that able- 
bodied persons cannot or will not support thoir dopcndnnts. 
Thon it is timo to start kitchens and village roliof, supple- 
mented with small local works and to close tho large ordinary 
works under tho Department Public Works, if this.is con- 
sidered desirable. 1 would, have no lnrg« “ relief " works in 
tho rains, as I think thoy do but little towards-roduoing. 
mortality in that season. 

1 think tlicro is small doubt that tho cheapest form of 
relief (apart from work done) is villnge-roliof.- Then come 
kitchens nnd poor-houses. Of these tho kitchens do far more 
good than tho poor-honsos, for thoy presorvo the rising 
generation, nnd avo not subject to those epidemics of disease 
which seem inseparable from the collection of persons in 
poor condition into confined spaces. I have had rough 
calculations made, which show that, with tho best possible 
attention nnd care, one out of every four persons admitted 
to the Damoli poor-honso died- tlioro. The people will not 
come tlicro until they havo acquired tho habit of wandering 
characteristic of a cortain Btago of distress, and aro mostly 
beyond hope of recovery, owing to want of food and un- 
wholesome food. 

Tho economy of works depends cvcntnolly to my mind on 
tho value of tho work turned out. In Damoh District it 
was considered that tho construction of class II roads was the 
only available form in which employment could bo provided 
during tlio rains. Tho result is that wo find ourselves with 
many roads unfinished and, ns such, comparatively useless, 
nnd which, oven if they had been completed, I doubt if 
there would bo sufficient funds to keep up. Now there is 
no donbt as to tho utility of doeponing a tank, building an 
embankment, and eradicating " kanch ” grass. I say deep- 
ening, because tho construction of new tanks is dangerous 
without professional assistance. The people themselves 
understand embankment well enough, and “ kanch " grass is 
tho special banc of the richer soils whose cultivation would 
bo otliorwiso possible. 

As regards the saving of life and tlic prevention of distress 
there can bo no doubt that tho most effectual forms of relief 
aro kitchens nnd village-relief. I> was myself inclined 
(nnd I fancy most persons who have studied tho history 
of tho English Poor Laws would be similarly inclined) 
to overrate tho demoralising effect of giving gratui- 
tous relief nnd the danger of the State’s finding itself 
with a permanent pauper population on its hand. I think 
these fears wore exaggerated. Demoralisation thero is, no 
doubt, but it is not so widespread nor so permanent as 
might bo expected in an European country! Of course the 
puhlio (as opposed to tho Government) is left saddled with a 
number of society drones, in tlie shape of old and infirm 
persons, whose preservation is a continual tax on the indus- 
trial community. But seeing that the Government has 
undertaken the preservation of lmman life, os such, the 
most effectual and cheapest ways of doing this are village- 
relief and kitchens. 

In the course of my remarks^ under Heads A and C, I 
have suggested other minor points in which I think im- 
provements on tho existing Code possible. 

I will conclndo with the remark that, next after inspection, 
tho great requisite in famine administration is simplicity in 
classification, returns, accounts! everything. To this may be 
added tho corollary that in on organisation worked with ill- 
educated and often illiterate subordinates overy endeavour 
should bo made to avoid frequent changes in standing orders 
or regulations. Such changes should not be made without 
good reason merely to secure uniformity. It only confuses 
subordinates for no practical advantage, and in issuing 
orders it is always necessary to look well ahead in the matter 
of time. It takes about 15 days for an order to filter 
through from tho Deputy Commissioner to a patwari or 
mukaadam, and about a month from the Local Government 
to tho same humble individual. 
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of November, I spent a week or so in tlio district traversing 
100 miles of the Simga and ltaipnr l'ahsil, and I cheeked a 
.large number of estimates. These I found in the main 
correct, and Mr. S.'ott, Assistant Settlement Officer, who 
was on famine date in this district, informs mo that ho 
fonnd them co unify trustworthy in tho Drug l'ahsil. It 
may be generally' accepted ns regards rico in this district 
that a tenfold outtnrn is an average yield; Tho Patwnris’ 
estimates were checked by questioning a number of 
tenants as to the proportion their crop bore to tho seed 
sown. In tliis way allowance was made, for fields that 
had absolutely failed. The nnthreshed ricks of rico wero 
also examined, and generally I was satisfied that tho 
estimates accepted by the Itevenno Inspector furnished, on 
the whole, a fairly trustworthy reflex of tlio agricultural 
situation. 

Sr. The present practice is for Depnty Commissioners to 
submit to this ofliee the agricultural statistics prescribed for 
submission to the Government of India. These are compiled 
in tiiis office, nnd, as a rule, are ready about the end of 
November; for the agricultural year preceding, i. e., in 
October or November lePfi, we lmd the agricultural statistics 
for the Provinces for the ngricnttural year ending 80th J uno 
I89G. 


The statistics which accompany tho Chief Commissioner’s 
annual ltesolution on the Revenue administration, are com* 

S iled in the Secretariat from returns submitted with _ tho 
leputy Commissioner’s annual reports on Revonne adminis- 
tration. The figures so returned are tabulated in n moro 
convenient shape than the ngrienltnrnl statistics for adminis- 
trative purposes, the., the kliarif and rabi statistics of crop- 
ping are shewn separately in two statements lettered D-l nnd 
j)e>. These statistics see the light very late. Tho Resolu- 
tion should appear in April, i.e., nine months after tho 
close of the agricultural year. That for 1805-0(1 did not, 
however, for special reasons (i.c., owing to delays in tho 
compilation of district reports occasioned by tlio famine), 
appear until (he 3rd September 189/. This state of affairs 
appears undesirable, and I think some arrangement should bo 
made under which each Deputy Commissioner should report 
annnallr to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, 
about April or MaV, the consolidated jinsicars nnd milan- 
khasras for his district. These figures shonld then bo com- 
piled and printed nnd he at the dimosal of tho Adminis- 
tration nbout the end of May, the., before tho doso of tho 
acTicnltnral year to which they related. Under such a 
scheme, figures for 1896-90 would have been available long 
before the famine broke out in October 189G, whereas they 
were not at the disposal of the Administration, until presum- 
ably five or six months after famine conditions wero 
established. 

Tiiis brings me to the question ns to whether onr present 
practice is capable of improvement in the direction of obtain- 
ing more early information of summer sowings. In other 
words, whether it is possible to ascertain by tho 15th of No- 
vember each year the area placed under tho various crops 
since tho 1st of J nno of that year. 
• ra« this office No. 2276- Under special* arrangements 
ts-A. ot il l. June io»7. ; n 1897, this has been 

arranged for tho season just passed, and returns for 17 districts 
were submitted to the Chief Commissioner on the 28th 
November 1897, those for Mandla following on tho 28th 
January 1898. 

In the North-Western Provinces tho arrangements arc as 
follows : — 

Tho kharif qirdatcari takes plaeo in those Provinces 
between the 16th of August and the end of September. 
The rabi between the 1st January and the 16th Fobruary. 

In the Central Provinces we havo only one ficld-to-field 
inspection. The system at present m force here was intro- 

• duccd by Sir Charles Crosthwaito and Mr. Puller, both 
North-Western Provinces men, who were cognizant of the 
'special circumstances of these parts and adapted the rules 
accordingly- In 1883 a Committee rat to consider a set of 
draft Patwari Rules. Prom paragraph 11 of their Report I 
extract the following : — 

“The Committee are of opinion that one tour of inspection 
for both these harvests is all that can be expocted of him 
"Patwari! in these Provinces where circles wilt remain 
Kast double tho size that they are in the North- Werfern 
Provinces after everything possible hra been done to reduce 
their area. Nor is a separate tow of inspection for each 
* necessary in these Provinces as in the North- 
Western Provinces, since double-cropping and irrigation are 
astern j:xy nroctised. That under the circumstances 

• rf thi'prSWa single tour should be required 
3 the Patwari for both kharif and rabi harvests, has also 


tho weight of Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite’s recommendation. 
The principal drawback tothis arrangement is that it will bo 
impossibloforthoPatwaritosabmit returns of the kharif 
crop area, until tho following March. But this delay must be 
ascribed to the weakness of tho Patwari staff in these Provin- 
ces and to tho laik of funds to increase it.” 

Since that time, it has been necessary to resort to special 
expedients, so as to ensure punctuality in Ghhattisgarh, 
whero tho fields nro so small and tho khasra numbers so 
numerous. Tho charsala-khasra was devised with this end 
in view, anUjamabandis aro written up from year to year 
on an nbridged pattom in skeleton shape. I may observe 
that in tho Raipur District each Khdlsa Patwari has, on an 
average, nbout 9,000 khasra numbers to manipulate. This 
represents an enormous amount of work. 

It was observed a few years ago that accuracy wns being 
sacrificed to Bpcod in writing np tho khasras, and that the 
map, which after all is the basis of all Land Record work, 
was not being properly aiuonded. Deputy Commissioners 
wore consulted, ana there was a strong body of opinion that 
the dote of filing the jinsicars shonld be shifted forward 
from tlio 1st March to the 1st April This date was 
accordingly substituted under Sir J. Woodbum’s administra- 
tion on tlio recommondation of this offico. 

. I do not myself apprehend that there would be any great 
difficulty in arranging for two tours of inspection in districts 
liko Hoshangabad, Nagpur and Wardlia, where the fields 
bto largo and the khasra numbers fow, but I am not pre- 
pared to recommend such a Btep for the Plateau districts, 
wheve tho distances to be traversed nro so great, and unford- 
nblo rivers render locomotion so difficult in tho rains. Nor 
docs such a step seem feasible in ClilinttiBgarh. The Pat- 
waris arc ill-paid, and many of them display little attach- 
ment to their circles especially in districts whore the staff is 
a now creation. There must, I feol convinced, be a limit to 
tho amount of work that can be exacted from them. Even 
now tlio Chhattisgarh staff is of a vory shifting character. 

I believe I am within tho mark when I say that about 20 

S or cent, of tho Mungeli Patwnris have resigned or been 
ismissed during tho past six monthB. This is a serious loss 
of local knowledge at a time when it is most required. The 
reason for this state of things is, I believe, the unusually 
strict state of discipline in winch the staff wns kept during 
tho rains when European Officers were continually on tho 
move- In tho Drug Tohsil only one out of tho five regular 
Revenue Inspectors is at tho present time available for 
Settlement work. Tho place was too hot for one in the 
Famino administration, and lie has been removed at the 
instance of the Depnty Commissioner. Tho other three have 
been invalided during the past month, being quite unfit for 
work. If then we exact too much, there is every fear of a 
serious breakdown. It is, therefore, in my opinion, 
inexpedient at the present time to insist on two annual field- 
to-fiold inspections in the Central Provinces. I have con- 
sulted sovcral Deputy Commissioners, and I understand that 
they agreo in this opinion. 

Tho rains of 1896-97, during tho sowing season, were all 
that could be desired. There was no apprehension at any 
timo that famine or scarcity would result from short sow 
tags. I was on tour in the first fortnight of September in 
Bhandara and Balaghat, and prospects were most eminently 
favourable up to the 10th of that month. The figures for 
four years which aro now available are contrasted below 



J 893-94. 

1694-95. 

3695-96. 

1890-97. 

Kharif • • • 

10.067.681 

10.422.811 

11,211,021 

10,626,941 

Eabi • • • 

0.023.106 

7.367.257 

6,693,469 

3,930,638 

Tom, . 

18.090.606 

1 17.780,098 

10.814,092 

1 14,613,879 

Pcdoct doable crop- 

Pies. 

1,803,784 

1,716.897 

1.208. 792 

681,218 

Nett 

16.280.902 

10,064,101 

16,607.300 

13.932,361 


It was not then short kharif cropping which brought on 
the greatest disaster of this century. What caused the 
famine was the total failure of the September and October 
rains owing to which the kharif crops withered and the rabi 
crops could only be put down in dry furrows and in much 
reduced areas. All that was required then in October 1896 
with a view to gauge the situation, was to apply the 
ascertained anna estimates in the varions tracts to the average 
areas under the various drops in the past three years, or as 
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an imrcfrr.fr.:. whst asttul -vcrks car. re undertaken in 
Chi n:t'*garh : In irsnr pla-es certs pass with creator ess 
ever the 5ie?e t plains linn a’cr.g trails Tc-a-is which are cfti-n 
cot required. Jlcreover, the Dir.r.rt C«as! is net likely 
to love suSm-ai fends avai'c!:- to beep these numerous 
re-ads in a ptrncr stats cf rer-ntr. 


Ssr:r.div,ns rvgstd« ramir.diris: arc zamir. dars who pay 
tcrelr a f it— /i to be trusted cn tie same basis as mu'guzars. 
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were entertained cn tic ontcrvik cf tic famine cf lS.’o-f? I. 

255 and 15?. The^ cn'y subject cn which I Tenters to 
ctlor a ten- remarks relates to relief centres— aa exertsrcnm 
. cn tie Cole whirS: was derelcjwi 
;:il early :a tie day la the .Jabal- 
pur Divisica. 1 bare no wish to 
cliff- any eritinsm as to the necessity cr sriatEtyeftLis 
form cf relief, fer 1 did set ccmc o-rcss ar.y eft; ese insti- 
tut'un*. lint where I think a mistake was made was ia 
pla-mg — embers «£ tie Land Becctd staff in charge of 
ties*: cer.tr..-* and tying tiers down to rartim’ar sretss 
instia l cf ’.•-av-tr.g them. a:*r.lct.\y fro: to tmn=c.-u tie many 

? repute*::- duties tint are imp-s-d ejem them by tie 
stairs Cede. Ur Itr«u'k cirrumstanns Titians relief mast 
ce.vs.criiy suffer, sni tie pitr-ari’s field-tc-field iespetien 
cctue* to s stsn l-stlil at th* t. rr time tries it i* incumbent 
on tie Superintendent cf Land Itecerds to pass tbrouuh 
tie airist\:ri in view to early submission cf tic acnr.al 
statin! *3. I: casr.ct. I think. t-e tco clearly i<me in mind 
that tic rris-Ipn! m-s.-sure* cf relief rei.-cgnii.xl in tie Cede 
are cf three dirtistt kinds : — 

(5) Psb’.ir work* nsder tie Fubli: Works Depart- 
ment. 

(!i) Foor-htusas at iead-rsarters. 

(I::) Village relief. 

Per tie admlr.litrailca of tie latter form of relief (sot, 
I fas -x, tie bait impc riant cf tie three) r re are_depfsdeat 
K.i 

ti 

pCjr _ ^ c „ 

Apart from til-, tie Land Kewtrd sta*i ba= many diverse 
dut'-'s ceuuected with tie supply cf information ton .-Ling tie 
r.-e-rfsdty cf rerence srspcr.s-.cr.i and rimi«=bn«, tie prepara- 
tion* cf lists c ; p;K-:ble ion 1 works, c: atplinat* for talari 
sad grunt* from tie Charitable Relief Fend, ctr- etc. ride 
Arttrle 25 cf tie Famine Cede. To tie down Pairnsrls and 
E.-venue Inspectors to parti talar relief centres is tits, I 
Venture to represent, art inexpedient. Tie deties attaching 
to tie centre! of relief centres sicnld, I hold, is future 
famines re entrusted to sch-tclmaster? cr members of 
some ether Department apart from tiat cf Land t.ecords. 
If these arc set fertbeoming, then seme special agenev 
should re entertained, cr tie services cf intelligent mal- 
gtmars sicnld he enlisted. 

Will* cn tils sailed, I would also mention tiat in 
several district* a number of Bevcuue Inspe>:tors -cere taken 
o5 tieir curies and plated under tie Pcblir Works Depart- 
ment ts additional 2»aib-TaisIdars in charge cl relief Works. 
In tie Damon Distri.-t fear cr£-re cat* cf sii Inspectors 
■sere, at ere time, removed Is this vay from their clrries. 
Tie matter sms dnly represented to the Adminlstratics ccd 
re-rtlf ec to a certain extent, bat cot tefere Land Record 
■vrerk iad been, is some taeasare, prejadired. I think it is 
iresredient cn the onibreak of ram.: a? to weaken tie Land 
Beecrd stair in ary Tray rciaisceTer. I vrorid jealoasly hold 
each Eertnae Imrpectcr to his cirde, cf —blri he is pre- 
snmed to hare local kcorrledge, catil tie sterm has pissed 
over. 

It sicald also be mentioned that in some cistrirts tie 
Snreiiatendents cd Land. Becords were rakes cS their deties, 
ts cefaed In tie Cede, and p!s>=d in charge of Io.-ai rrerks. 
Terse arrangements may hare been merely temporary, bnt 
even so tiev'renaed towards dlslccatics. I think tie les- 
sons of this famin e indicate clearly that tie members cf tie 



emte unworkable by cne man wren the duties entailed by 


famine relief cperaficns are snper-impcstd cn these pre- 
scribed ia the Land Eeccrd Kelts. The difitrlty c£ 
obtaining snitable men at a pin:fc is considerable, and it is a 
matter for ccnsMtration whether a Snperintendent of Land 
Records sicnld not be rtqcired to keep a n amber of Hs more 
intellig'Ct Patwaris ready trained in oas.; of emergen rr. 
Where famine aiieets cniy a portion of a Province, it shonld 
be easy to draft oil wtll-traiEed men from other more 
fertnrate districts. Oar trcabies in lS9->?r were, how- 
ever, so widespread that Xagpar was the only division 
where this con'd be arranged and then to a most limited 
extent. In conscltstioa with the Commissioner of that 
Division, two Eevenoe Inspectors were sat from theUiagpnr 
and two from the WardhaJDlstii.-t to reinforce tie Ba!agh3i 
Land Eeccrd staff. There are fear Bevcnae Inspectors 
narticaed fer this district, bat 10 or 11 relief circles bad 
to be formed in December 1S9G. 

193 to 205. Itbink there are portions of oar districts 
where mere talari for seed-grain coaid with advantage 
have been given. The Pandaria ratnindari is a case In 
point. There are likewise portions of the Beiir Tabs!], the 
Drag Tabs:!, and the rice tracts of Sconi where sanh 3 " 
mcasare weald have been attended with benefit. Large 
stretches weald Lave been sown, assuming, as I think we 
may assame, that the seed-grain (dicr.) weald have been 
forthcoming cn money payment. Still the price of dhan 
went ap to well nigh -prohibitive rates and the tenants 
weald lave iad a lead of debt about their necks. Still it is 
a choice cf evils, and if the crops after a famine year failed 
Government would stand to lose heavily. To take the case 
of a’ tenant who borrowed enough talari to purchase two 
klcr.ai* cf dhan : if he reaped 22 lhar.dis , which under 
norms! cirmmsmnres to might be expected to do, he would 
ewe at least 5 IhcrAit* to the State, bat would still have 
14 khandit for Lis own consumption and to pay his rent. 
His position would surely be incomparably better than that 
of some men I have come a mess this year, whese land lay 
fallow and who are now working eff their rents and maintain- 
ing themselves as servants cf the ma'gntar cr richer tenants. 
If iu such ras s the p.ricd of recovery was fixed at two years 
instead of being taken from the crop which the advance 
served to sow, the tenant, provided he were an ordinary pru- 
dent indiridna’, could presumably meet his liabilities. "unless 
is deed (as is alleged to have actually happened in Hcshang- 
ahad) Hs rainier soiled Hs crop frr unpaid balances ota 
previous season. 

The quest fes is a difficult cne. It is manifestly endesir- 
ab> in any way to break the ccanectlcn existing between the 
rainier and Ids rs-a! elien'elt. Where the State could 
with advantage step in is when the recognised tabular 
declines cr unable to make advances. Bat it is not 
a' way? cu=v to End out in due time hew matters stand from 
village to village ia this respect. Ti at there would be a cort- 
sM- ruble risk of less to the State I have already admitted, 
but I am doubtful whether these losses would approximate 
to the amount of revenue that has to be remitted when tracts 
are but imperfectly sown after a famine, and when land goes 
cut cf cultivation owing to rtlinqaishments by ryots who 
sink to the pcsiricn c-f day labourers- It is stated in Bobir 
that some 3-j0 Pawar terants are migrating this year from 
Seoul, many of them from the ICO vCiages of the Diwan 
who holds on a peppercorn revenue for life. This large 
landowner has, I learn, failed signally to hold together Hs 
■villages curing the famine. 

On the whole then I am in favour of a decidedly liberal 
policy in regard to advances for seed-grain. In reference 
to the post, h should be stated that s very great deal has 
been done by the State and by the Charitable Belief Fund 
with very marked success and discrimination in tracts such 
as Beiir! The ryots are duly grateful fer the aid, which is 
a-kcowledged ca all hands to "have been most bounteous. In 
point of fart there would, from what I can gather, have been 
Sitle calrivatmn in the Behfr Tahsil this year but for the 
effects of the Disiri-t Administration, which were ably 
seconded by the Charitable Belief Fend. 

I that the suggested system of subsistence advances 
to tenants is a good one, if applied subject to certain restric- 
tions. It may, I think, be safely accepted that any teaant ' 
who gees cn "relief werks^ during the hot weather is really 
hard pressed, and an advance of 520 to R--5 to carry 
him through the rains would be a very great Leon indeed. 

It should keep him in su£:ient strength to weed his fields 
and carrv rut Hs agricultural operations, and in this ccmuc- 
ticu I would note that net a little of the rice put down this 
vear is alleged to have suffered greatly from defective mced- 
"Where this eperatien is altogether neglected, the cut- 
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These figures indicate that there was a very rapid tend- 
ency for prices to equalize ns soon ns grain flowed ont to fill 
op the vacuum elsewhere. Between the 30th September nnd 
the 15th October, the first demands must have been mndo 
upon these tracts. By the 31st October, prices had bonnded 
upward* in Dhamtari np to the level reached in Baipur. 
The same position was readied in Bargarh, somewhat later, 
rii^ on tins 30th November. The prices quoted for Bargarh 
and Dhamtari represent quotations at the Tnbsil Head- 
quarters. in the mnfassil they were naturally lower, at 
least by the cost of carriage. 

284. 'Material fluctuations in prices appear to have oc- 
curred mainly in land-locked areas when once tho first 
upward hound had been taken. Instances in point nro the 
Mnltai Talisil of Betnl, the Fandaria mmindari of Bilas- 
nr nml the Balagliat districts. Import into ilie latter 
islrict mas, I understand, brisk throughout the year along 
the metalled road leading from Gondia to the District Head- 
quarters. a’sn from ’'umsar rid Bnmpnili to Wnrasooni. 
The Kaclds of Mongol! (in wh«u> hands the wheat and lin- 
seed erfKirt traffic has been since 1 first knew the tract in 
lSSti-S7). in the absence of nn exportable surplus, devoted 
their attention to importing Burma rice, and are said to havo 
done a good trade in Mungeli and to have extended their 
operations into Fandaria nnd Kawnrdlin, in which tracts tho 
famine appears to havo been singularly severe. 

There was a rise in Betul at the beginning of the rains, 
and it will be observed that the bulk of the imports into this 
district were consigned during the months of Slav - to .Inly. 
The possibility of the extension of this traffic lsnd probably a 
wholesome effect on the loral grain-dealers whoso stocks were 
not. to the best of my belief, by any means exhausted. 

2S5 and 2?P. I cannot speak from observation, bnt from 
personal onqnirv it would appear that the rates in tho 
mnfassil were frequently higher than at Talisil Head- 
quarters. Tin's was a natural consequence of the reversal of 
ordinary conditions, imports taking the place of exports. 

Mufassil prices usually rule lower to the extent at least of 
cost of carriage. The quotations for Burma rice were then 
higher in the interior to this extent, nnd it has also to he 
remembered that the retail vendors had to make tlicir 
profits. 

2a7. As Ftited previously, the export trade was very 
dull, except from Sarabalpur and tho Dhnmlari Talisil of 
ltaipur, which were not distressed tracts. Jabalpur Haveli 
had an excellent wheat crop, of which apparently it managed 
to spare a portion, while in Bhandara the irrigated rice camo 
to maturity, south of tho railway, and some persons had 
surplus stocks for export. Bhandara rice ( dhan ,) went, I 
believe, northwards to Balagliat for seed purposes. 

28?. I have no reason to believo that abnormally largo 
profits were made by any local men. They simply netted 
the difference between the price at which Burma rice could 
he landed at stations within tlio Central Provinces, and tlio 
rate which they could get for it in these Provinces. There 
was nothing in the way of speculation as for as I am awaro. 
The people who must have benefited largely were either 
the cultivators in Burma or more probably the Bnngoon or 
Calcutta merchants, who, foreseeing a probable demand, 
purchased large quantities of this rice at low rates at harvest 
timo in the hope that it would sell. Our people were at 
first alleged to dislike tho taste of Burma rice, but they seem 
to have taken ldndly to it in the end. During tho year 
ending the 31st March 1897, Burma sent us 120,000 maunds 
of rice, I have not available in camp similar figures for 
the subsequent quarters of the famine year. 

290. Doubtless not a few men had surplus food-stocks } 
bnt from all I learn they, in many instances, departed from 
the usual practice of lending on interest at tatcai (25 per 
cent.) or derhi (50 per cent.) and insisted on payment in 
cash. In the Baihar Talisil, thr. ngh which I have toured 
during the i ast few days, I have been at pains to discover 
the exact position as to food-stocks. Large granaries ore 
lying absolutely empty; this year’s crop not being ready in 
nuny instances for deposit. In one village that X visited, 
the malgmar had formerly two large granaries full of Matt. 
One he had demolished to save the cost of repairs, the other 
was lying quite empty. Another malguzar of a roa'ly good 
" village, Bagholi, with a fine irrigable home-farm, was only 
able to sow one-third of his land thiB year. The universal 
. explanation is that* stocks bave become quite exhausted 
during the past four unfavourable seasons. I do not mean 
.to imply that there are not some exceptions, but during this 
criod many advances to ryots for seed and khatcai have not 
een recovered, and bad debts have accumulated to a most 
unwonted extent. 


I would add another instance. Bahadnr Singli Gond of 
Sarckha in tho Seoni District owns 18 villages and has a 
home-farm of 300 khandis. Ho could only'sow 100 khandis 
this year, 1897-98, nnd bad nothing to advance to ryots. 
Ho has about GOO khandis of advances mlstanding against 
ryots for previous years. His own cnltivatisn failed signally 
in the famine year. Littlo more than tho seed-grain was 
realized according to his statement, although ho has some 
irrigated land. Tho almost universal explanation of these 
unprecedented losses is that tho tanks were breached by. 
deluges of rain in Angnst nnd tho field embankments had 
to he ent to prevent swamping of the crops. Then came the 
nbsolntoly abrupt cessation of the rains, when not a drop of 
water was left in tho fields and in many of the tanks. I 
should judge that losses in this way were most serious in 
Seoni and Baihar, which are on tho Satpura Plateau, but I 
have heard similar complaints in Bhandara and other rice 
districts. Tho Settlement Officer, Bhandara, recently men- 
tioned to mo the case of a malguzar who only sowed half of 
his land this year, reserving tho balances of the seed-grain 
for purposes of consumption in the event of a further failure. 
The Brahmin soothsayers havo apparently foretold that 1899 
is to bo a very bad year surpassing the horrors of 1897. This 
prophecy has, I bolieve, had nn effect at places, inducing a 
feeling of panic. 

I recently traversed the Bajnandgaon Feudatory State. 
In not a few villages 1 found the rice lands fallow, while the 
areas devoted to rabi appeared fully sown. Tho explanation 
offered was that the sahukars tad held np their stocks of 
dhan from fear of subsequent fnilurcs, bnt when the rice 
crop was practically assured, they disgorged thoir wheat, etc., 
for rabi sowings.' 1 his may have been a wise and prudent 
measure in view of the stato of thoir stocks. It has, I Hunk, 
also to he remembered that when once the wheat crop is put 
down in rich black soil nndt-r favourable meteorological con- 
ditions, there is eveiy chance of obtaining at least 4 or 5 fold 
even in the absence of cold weather rain. This outturn 
might be almost doubled if the winter showers came oppor- 
tunely. Bice, on the other hand, requires steady rain for 2§ 
or 3 months and then six weelm of lighter showers to bring 
it to maturity. 

201. _ My inquiries indicate that those cultivators who 
had grain to self, amassed a great deal of wealth dnring tho 
famine year, profiting thereby from the misfortunes of 
their fellows. I believe snch men got full rotes. They 
wat-h the mnrkct more than one fancies, and have their own 
ways of boycotting grain marts (gunjes) where they imagine 
tlicro is a ring amongst the dealers, and they will not- get 
fa - r rates. About two years ago, I came across some cartmen 
at Drng who were limbering np to start for Bajnandgaon, os 
they dcrlared they conld not get a fair price for their pro- 
duce at Drng. 

Tho Settlement Officer of Seoni quotes tho case of a mal- 
gnzar in the Seoni Hareli where the wheat crop was singu- 
larly good. He paid off a debt of tf4,000 after haggling 
with the bania from whom he got a price treble of that 
ruling nt harvest time in normal years, i.e., ft 18 per khandi 
ns against BG or £7, the rate which ruled three years ago. 
l - k "> malgnzars that I recently came across in Bilaspur 
l5E Vtus^j 0 wheat sotrn yielded 22 annas), admitted having 
each made £5,000 ont of their wheat crop. 

There is at Jabaipnr an Anjnman which rnns a Press 
and holds certain villages, the profits being devoted to the 
education of Musalmans. The Head Monlvi recently 
informed mo that the serious liabilities of the Association (of 
which I have personal knowledge, as he does all the printing 
of this department) that had accumulated during the past 
few years were all cleared off owing to the remunerative 
prices obtained for the wheat crops which yielded a splendid 
outturn. 

292. Betail prices appear to have kept within one-third 
to half a Beer of the pitch of wholesale prices in the case 
of wheat, rice and gram. I regret I have not the materials 
by me for effecting a contrast between the figures of 1896-97 
and 1895-96. 

293 and 294. Bemnnerative priies have doubtless led 
our people to part with a large part of their stocks during 
past seasons. They have bad moreover to sell a portion at 
least to meet their revenue and rental demands. I do not 
mean of course to imply that this necessity does not recur 
annually, but when a succession of poor crops is experienced, 
stocks have necessarily to be trenched npon that wonld other- 
wise remain untouched. With the return of good seasons, 
people will accumulate stores again ; and as long as the 
experience of this famine is present to them, they are not 
likely, if they can avoid it, to allow their stocks to run down 
as low .as was the case prior to the famine. There is a 
disposition perceptible everywhere this year to accumulate 
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be worse j off Ilian under a policy of non-intcrforcnce. Such 
consideration ns I have been able to accord to tbo matter 1ms 
Strengthened my conviction that non-interferonco and tho 
removal of oil obstructions is the right course to pursue. 
To the stimulation of private trade, if this bo required, I seo 
no objection whatsoever, and the rendering available to tho 
public of all information that may be to hand as to tho 
range of prices in various parts is n step to bo commended. 
But tho merchants naturally fool tho pulse of the country 
much quicker than Government officials. Our ignorance ns 
to local food-stocks is very great, and tho diflienlty of obtain- 
ing accurate information is_ admitted on all sides. Tbo 
tahsil Kannngn goes to tho Ka -hhi for Ids price quotations 
and not the Knchhi to the Kanungo. Prices are said to 
have gone up to -1 or 5 seers in the rupee in the Pnndnrin 
ramimlari and Knwardha during the rains. Here it would 
appear that the Mungeli Kaclihis (I understand thcro is n 
great dearth of local traders in these out-of-tho-way tracts) 
failed to gauge adequately the situation daring tho hot 
weather, and transport of grain in the rains was a matter of 
extreme difficulty, the road (a kacha one) passing through n 
black soil country with nalas difficult for carts to nogotiato 


during tho monsoon. Tho only solution I have to suggest -1 
is tho opening ont of sncli portions of tho country by roads 
or light railways. Indeed, next to tho Gondia-Jabalpur 
lino, I consider that a lino tapping the rich black soil conn- 
try to tho west of tho Shconath is ono of our most urgent 
requirements in tlio Central Provinces at the present time. 

I liavo recently had occasion'to lay my views on this subject 
boforo the Cldof Commissioner in another communication, 
wherein I advocated tho construction of a loop-line from 
Dongnrgarli on tho Bengal-Nagpur Railway vid Chh uikha - 
dan, Gondia, Lohara, Kawardha, Pandaria, Mungeli to the 
Bilasptir junction. 

Under sueli circumstances, tho import trade in times of 
-scarcity could, I think, bo safely loft to the local merchants, 
who would do the work much bettor than Government could. 

Tho only caso in which departure from tlicso principles 
would be, in my opinion, oxpodiont, would arise if food-stocks 
throughout India woro oxhausted. Such a Btate of affairs 
scorns, however, hardly conceivable, and tho course of prices 
would surely givo adequate warning to enable importation 
from abroad to bo undortakon. 


Written statement of evidence by Rat Bahadur Halidas Cn audhari, Pleader, Hoshangabad. 


I am a«kcd to set forth my views in writing on tho follow- 
ing points, namely 

I. The degree of success which lias attended tho 
measures ndopted during the recent famine, con- 
sidered primarily with regard to the relief of dis- 
tress and the saving of life, and, secondarily, with 
regard to economy. 

. II. The measures and methods of working which scorn 
likely to prove most effective in future in tlicso 
two respects. 

III. Other recommendations thought likely to bo useful 
in future famines. 


I. Famine relief in llicsc Provinco consisted of tho 
following measures principally : — 

(a) Relief works in tbo sliapo of road-work and metal 
collection wera opened on the self-acting test 
principle, so ns to make necessity tho only 
motive for the workers coming on tlio relief 
works. 

(l>) Kitchens were established for tbo feeding of 
children of starving parents and for adult 
dependents of relief workers. 

(c) Poor-lionses woro opened for persons unfit for 
• work and for tkoso who, though fit for work, 
refused to work. 

td) Gratuitous rcliof was given to tho village poor 
nndor section 34 of tlio Famine Code, in tho 
shape of monoy or gain doles. 


By those measures aento distress which provailed was 
rmtifrated and innumerable lives which would liavo been lost 
wore saved. If tlicso measures failed in any degree to attain 
tho desired results, it was nothccauso anything was wanting 
on the part of Government and its officors to soo that tho 
distress was fully relieved and every lifo saved, or because 
Government was niggardly in spending money, but becauso 
there aro inherent defects in tho measures themselves. To 
Sir Charles Lyall's Government tho people of those Provinces 
will remain perpetually indebted for what ho has done for 
them -at a time whon they were dying by thousands for 
want'd a morsel of food which was the greatest calamity 
that befell them within this century . Of tho measures of 



collection ©i metal, forming, as A reaa tne famine ooae, 
fcbe chief measure recommended by the Famine Commission, 
was successful so far as it could ib° so, having regard to tho 
oeculiar manners, customs, habits of living and religious 
and social prejudices of tbo people of this country. Butin 
mv humble opinion there are so many inherent defeots m 
It that it is impossible to rely on it as a safe measure of 
pvnn if groat caTe woro token by Government to make 
1+ successful. In the same way it is I tliink impracticable 
£££* it out economically. The system is faulty for the 
following, among .other, reasons, namely:— 

m mfc 0 collection of so many men as 10,000 in some 
daces, most of whom are not accustomed to the hardships 
of expo'CuTe to extreme cold or heat and to other discom- 
forts! in spite of the hutting and medical arrangements. Is 


attended with dangor to their lives arising from slight causes 
or from epidemics which may break out at any moment 2 
and which actually did break out in several places, causing j 
loss of hundreds of lives. Qj 

.(*2) Many of the workers aro forced to remain at the 
relief works, leaving behind them their homes, which are left 
unguarded or uncared for in thoir absence, and whioh they 
find desolate or demolished after their return from works. 

(3) It docs not in any manner provide (barring the rule 
of necessity which in India owing to our pecnliar manners 
and customs need not apply to all) against fraud on the 
publio treasury by persons who would not have come on tho. 
relief works but came thcro solely for the purpose of gain. 

In a family consisting of several members who depend upon 
cultivation, some of them may remain at home carrying 
on their usual work, and others may come to tho relief works 
to cam some money, though but for the relief works opened 
in or near thoir villages they would not have gone away to 
distant plnces to cam it. 

(4) It affords mnny opportunities of misappropriation of 
publio money by tho subordinate officials of the State and . 
others entrusted with the supervision and carrying ont of / 
tho works. 

My information, which I have every reason to believe, is 1 
that in many cases more men were shown on the rolls as ■ 
workers than there were aotnally present; that articles were ( 
purchased at small prices and charged to Government at 
enormously high prices, that in the supply of copper coins I 
to tho works in many cases about 4 per cent profit was made \ 
by the suppliers, c.g., the authorised commission was 2s per | 
cent., and the banias who sold articles of food to the labourers ■ 
changed the pioe into rupees at the rate of 16 annas 1 pice 
por rupee, thisjpiee' being ultimately saddled on the labourers, 
and that old and bad materials were supplied in place of 
new and good ones, though tho State was charged with prices 
for tbo latter. 

(5) It does not provide a permanent cure of the malady 
which affliots the country from time to time bnt serves only 
as a temporary check. No sooner does the check disappear 
than the malady revives. Famine like a disease has got 
its stages and requires to -bo treated from the very root. 

The cause has to be found 'Wit and the remedy directed 
against it. The opening of Toad-work for giving employ- 
ment to the famine-stricken people serves only to appease 
thoir hunger for the' time but does not strike at the root of 
the cause. The road-work is intended by the State to 
facilitate the carrying of food from one place to another 
at the same time that it affords temporary relief to the 
people, but I think there must be plenty of food in the land 
before we should look for the means of carrying it from one 
place ,to another. I think the radical cure consists in pro- 
viding for the production of abundant food-supply in the 
land. 1 shall have to say much later on on inis subject 
when answering the second question'. 

(6) The system of affording reliei by ^opening road-work 
is very cosfly- The State has necessarily td spend large 
sums Of money for' sheltering the Telief workere, for arrang- 
ing for their medical treatment, for providing' the children 
of the workers with necessaries of life and for supplying tbe 
labourers with -tools and plant costing alone lakhs of rupets. 
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I vri«* t a j 1 pcr.il the following- table from an official 

rrpcrt, showing the average prices of the principal food 
£r.«c.< daring the past few rears in rupees per maned : — 
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I am enable to giro the average prices of the famine rear 
lt*97. hat tier mc«t be considerably more than these of the 
preceding year cf scarcity. 

(/) The Central Province's are a purely agricnltnml 
ccartry. The prosperity and happiness of the 
people are beard cp with a pros pc rocs agri- 
culture. From the Censes Reports of 1S01 we 
find that nearly 75 per cent, of its population 
di-r»'nd directly or indirectly on the cultivation 
tf the «oi!, namely, the cultivators. the Labourers 
in the field* and these who Lave other occupations 
but have f-mbined cultivation with them. The 
r.arr.ber cf the last s« only abont 9 per cent., to 
that cat of every focr persons in these Provinces 
three are agriculturist*. InlSOl there were 125 
p.-r- ns to a square mile here, and now there are 
at the ir.cst 127 persons, as 1 think the popn- 
laticn ha« increased by a quarter of a million. 
According to the conclusions of the former 
Commission, Bengal with its population of 471 
persens to a square mile (I include Behar, Orissa 
and Chtta Xagpcr) can maintain its population 
for 26 years without a famine. The North- 
Western Provinces (including Oudh), the Punjab 
ar.d Bombay (including Sir.dii) irith popnlations 
of 436 persons, of ISl 1 persons and 151 persons, 
respectively, to a square mile, can maintain their 
popciaticns for II years without a famine, and 
.Madras vrith 252 persons to a square mile can 
maintain its pcpalation for 12 years without 
having to encounter that calamity. At this rate 
oar Provinces vrith a population of only 127 
persons to a square mile ought to enjoy perpetual 
immunity from famine, but still we have got it 
in it< verst form affecting the whole cf the 
Provinces. I think that agriculture, the only 
cccnpsticn c£ the people in these Provinces, is in 
an extremely depressed condition. 

(o) Leaving aride the figures in the statistics, vhich 
are compiled mostly from information famished 
in the beginning by unskilful subordinate minis- 
terial agency of Government, statist:® which 
being themselves inaccurate must lead to wrong 
conclusions— there is a universal belief in three 
Provinces that the outturn of our fields has very 
much gene down, to much to, that in a tolerably 
good year, it is with difficulty that the Govern- 
ment demand can be met. It does not appear 
how the payment of the Government demand, 
including tie cesses, was. provided for by the 
former Commission in their calculation of the 
food outturn of the land. The food consump- 
tion was detailed under the heads of (1) food, (2) 
seed, (3) cattle food and (4) wastage. 

Possibly the payment of Government demand was pro- 
vided for from the consumption of non-food-crops. 

The genera! belief that the outturn has diminished is 
6ireurthened by the fact that those who depend solely upon 
azrieulture are deeply in debt, whether malguzars or 
tenants. The mahajan, or the agri cultural banker, who 
supplies feed and seed to the agriculturists, is in his turn 
not free from debt- There S a continuity and endlessness 
cf indebtedness throughout the country until it reaches a 
point when the State has to step in to help the whole popu- 
lation by remitting or suspending the revenue, and by 
pouring out money from the public treasury to feed the 
people tu distress-" The depletion of the public treasury is a 
calamity which must seriously affect the whole population, 
for it "cripples the powers of the State by depriving it of the 
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means of carrying on its nsefnl work tending to the welfare 
of the people. It is in itself a sort of State indebtedness. 
Being the malgnznr of a small village of abont 1,200 acres 
and. having a farm of abont 200ncrcs I can add my personal 
testimony to the correctness of the belief entertained by the 
people of .three Provinces that the produce of onr fields has 
very considerably decreased. I cannot get now from, my 
fields oven half of what I used to get 15 years ago, deducting 
of course the expenses incidental to cultivation. After 
several disappointments I have now taken to irrigating my 
field. From the above facts, I venture to think that we 
must pay our most careful attention to the greater develop- 
ment of the resources of the land upon which alone we live. 
The Land Improvement Act has not worked well by reason 
of its provisions being unpopular. The malguzars as a rule 
are unwilling to give their consent to Government loans 
because they think that by doing so they will postpone the 
payments of the rents due to them after the 
loans are discharged, wluch may be an indefinite time. 
Under the Act it is difficult for the ordinary tenants, who 
form the majority cf onr cultivators, to obtain loans as they 
have no security to give for them. 

The continual agricultural disasters have made us poor, 
and we have no capital to enable us to make the best of onr 
land by providing it with means of irrigation, and by 
improving it in other respects without the help of the State, 
of which the agricultural population of the province is the 
most essential part. The State and the landed closes, 
including the labourers, are dependent on each other for 
their welfare, and the one cannot exist without the help of 
the other. The British Government has been spending 
millions of rupees for our welfare in various ways. It has 
saved us from the havocs of several famines- The late 
famine was the 39th in the country, counting from 1769, 
and was more calamitous than any of its predecessors, because 
it affected the whole country from one end to the other, and 
Government has in all of them tried the same methods of 
relief to save us by spending enormous amounts from it3 
treasury, but it has succeeded in giving us relief only and 
no cure". The spectre of famine is perpetually surfing our 
blood and baffiing the attempts of Government to save ns 
from its grasp. It retires for a time but re-appears with 
its horrid giggles. It is therefore my humble prayer that 
the methods adopted hitherto should undergo a radical 
change, and that the road-making system of relief which 
is mainly resorted to, should be supplanted by other methods 
which should be more popular and afford us greater facilities 
of producing our food, of which we are very much short of 
the required quantity. The road-work should come after 
we lave got cncngh of food in the land to carry from one 
place to another. We have already got a sufficient number 
of roads which are certainly more than we had before the 
British Rule. Supplemented by the railways in the country, 
the construction of more roads is not a keen want as is 
evidenced by nearly the same level of prices everywhere in 
the province. In respect of roads we are better off than the 
bigger provinces. Bengal has a mile of road metalled and 
unmetalled to nearly 1,900 persons of its population. JXbrth- 
Wcstcrn Provinces including Oudh, to nearly 1,600 persons, 
Madras also to 1,600 persons, and the Central Provinces I 
mfle to 1,400 persons. If it be considered that the 
self-acting labour tret worts more satisfactorily on the 
road-work system of affording relief, then I would 
humbly submit that this test is not an absolutely 
safe guide in India, where a man, by reason of the peculiar 
fabric of scciety to which he belongs, would prefer death to 
submitting to necessity and joining the relief works- Here 
a penniless Brahman values himself, and is as a matter of 
fact valued more than his affluent neighbour of lower, caste- 
Moreover, in the methods which I suggest below, this test 
need not be abandoned nor relaxed. 

I now beg to propose the following measures and methods 
of working in times of distress and famine, which seem, to 
be likelv to prove meet effective and economical in relieving 
distress "and saving lives, in lieu of the methods of employ- 
ing men on road-works. 

Our units of operations should be circles or groups of 
villages, their area and extent, being dependent on tfte 
population which can be conveniently managed. Already 
we have got divisions of districts into tahsils which we can 
sub-divide again into groups of villages to he called circles. 

TTe have also the circles of villages for the purposes of the 
Local Boards. We have, moreover, divisions of districts 
into police ont-posts- We can take advantage of one of 
these divisions of the district in which famine or distress is 
prevalent- We should then appoint committees of mal- 
guzars, respectable t en a n ts, money-lender? and patwans 
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Government ; bnt a Loral Committee without expecting any 
remunemtion from Government will net more honestly nnd 
much better, because they have got n direct interest. If, 
moreover, there is n discount of public spirit in the land, it 
is the duty of the enlightened Government to evoke it, nnd 
it cannot be better evoked nnd encouraged titan by giving 
the people work in which they are directly interested. In 
the late distribution of charitable money, the help of the 
people was very largely taken. Committees nnd Sub-Com- 
mittees of malguzars nnd mahajans were formed, and I 
know, having been the Secretary to the Committee of ray 
District, that no complaints were made regarding any 
misappropriation by the members. There were some com- 
plaints against the patwaris, hut they were very few. ’ The 
reason of the success was that the aid of the people was very 
largely taken nnd gladly offered. 

If, for any weighty reason, it is not possible to adopt this 
system the present method, in practice, should in tho 
alternative be adhered to, but ns far ns possible in combination 
with that suggested by me. From Mr. Higlmm’s notes, 
paragraph 18. I find that in .labnipnr nnd Damoli very 
useful works, comprising the construction or deepening of 
village tanks, diversions of the courses of nullahs, making 
of kliteha wells and the extirpation of leans grass from tho 
black soil land were done by tiie State with the* public money, 
whilst the road work was nlso going on. So long as tho 
ngricultnral improvements nrc not completed I suggest that 
tile method of famine relief by means of road-work nnd 
metal collection should he undertaken ton small extent, while 
the greater part of the money, which the State can afford 
to spare for relieving tho distressed, should bo devoted to 
agricultural operations. 

III. On litis x>oint I brg to suggest that we should not 
wait for the development of the famine in future, before 
undertaking the operations intended to serve ns affording 
relief to the distressed. If the measures nnd methods I have 
submitted for the consideration of the Commission nrc 
commenced at the outset of a well recognised distress, they 
will prevent its deepening into the acute stage. It is not 
at all difficult to plan out a relief programme with a view to 
help the landed classes, nnd to promote the agricultural 
prospects on the lines I have indicated above. Timely reme- 
dial measures are attended with great many advantages 
resulting in the end in saving ranch money nnd many lives. 


Written amteert to tho Commission's questions by Hai 
Jishadur Kali das Cjiacdhabi, Pleader, Woshang- 
ahad . 

* 273. In the Hoshnngnbad district the well-to-do 
labourers .and nrtizans ordinarily use wheat and gram as 
their staple food, hut at tho harvests when they got wheat 
for their wages, it being copionsly sown in this district, they 
use it for about three months, i.e., April, May nnd June. 
In the town of Hoshangabad not less titan la annas of tho 
population live upon wheat and rice, nnd the rest on various 
kinds of grain. Oat in tho country wheat nnd jowar 
constitute the staple food of about 10 nnnas of tho popu- 
lation, the rest six annas using other kinds of grains and 
pulses, such ns juar, kedo, kutki, mung, tur, samn and 
makkn. Wheat, generally speaking, is used as a luxury 
by the poorer classes on occasions of festivity. 

274. They cat twice in tho day. Each meal is 
attended with dal and cheap vegetables. Their drink is 
simple water. When they take kodni, kutki or sama, they 
mix it sometimes with mahi . 

275. If any of tho ordinaiy food-grains hnppen to ba 
unprocurable, those who habitually use wheat substitute 
for it juar and bajri, and those using juar and bajri 
ordinarily substitute kodo, kutki, sama, coarse rice, and 
pulse, etc. 

276. Juar, sama nnd kutki are liked but not kodo. 

277. I do not know of othor grains than those men- 
tioned by me above. 

278 and 279. When we started a poor-honso in the 
town of Hosliangabad by subscriptions wo used to give tho 
inmates wheat bread and pulse only once, but when Govern- 
ment took over the poor-house they used to get two meals 
a day — in tho morning at 10 a.m. hhiehri (mixture of rice 
and pnlso boiled) and in tho evening about 5 s.ai. juar 
bread nnd dal (poise), together with a little ghi and some 
vegetables. I Save not seen what food was given in the 
kitchens. 


2S0. Tho inmates used to complain of insufficiency of 
their meals. There wore no complaints about tho plan Of 
tho meals. 

231. Jail diofc is considcrod to be better on tho whole. 

282. ‘ I think tho high lovol of prices was duo to want 
of sufficient stocks of food in tho whole country. Wo 
produced on tho whole less food than usual, and a portion of 
wheat wo had of the previous years. Though in the previous 
years nlso tho production was short of tho required quantity 
wo exported. I do not think that in the country as n whole 
there was enough grain to meet all probable contingencies. 

283. I do, especially as regards countries of gold 
currency to which wo export. Prices rise for want of 
sufficient quantity for consumption in a given locality. 
Tho rise or fall varies considerably in proportion as there 
nro good or bad harvests in a given locality and its sur- 
rounding localities. Within tho lost 20 years there have 
been fluctuations of prices. 

293-A. In British territories tlio rates were nearly the 
same, bnt in the Nntivc States of Bhopal, Indore and 
Gwalior, which border on this district, tho prices wore much 
less, in fact tho grains were soiling thoro at nearly less than 
half tho prices ruling here, becauso the Native States bad 
stopped exportation of food-grains. They also took away 
some of our grains. 

2S4. Tho small dealers had no capital and tho grain- 
dealers ns a rule were afraid of ultimately incurring losses in 
tho trade. 

285. Tho town people nnd tho villagers • who had monoy 
but no private stocks of their own, could buy their 
customary food-grains nnd condiments bnt at little higher 
prices than the nearest grain marts. 

286. I linvo beard they wore able to buy bnt some- 
times at higher' prices, i.e., when the grain-dealers had to 
come from long distances. 

257. Yes. It was duo to still higher prices elsewhere. 

258. I cannot say about fortunes, bnt largo profits 
were made in this district by some traders who bad stored 
grain beforehand. In ono case a large quantity of wheat 
was sold to a grain merchant of Agra, tho consequence of 
which was that tho prices rose immediately after. The 
transactions were all genuine and not timo bargain specu- 
lations. 

289. As fnr ns I know, all woro depleted with the 
exception of a very few who purchased grain at high prices 
which wore ruling- during the famine, but which came 
down aftcrwnrds on tho kharif crops appearing successful. 

290. In tho first place, every cultivator and malguzar 
lind surplus stocks, and secondly, they generally sold them. 

291. Yes. 

292. Yes. 

293. To the extent that tho prodneo oi the land has 
diminished. I know as a matter of experience of 20 years 
that people who nsed to store grain in pits in large quan- 
tities formerly have ceased to do so for several years past 
owing to agricultural depiction or -insufficient outturn of 
the land. I can name several of such men in my district. 

204. Yes, yes. 

295. Tho extent lam unable to calculate, but I can- say 
that ovory ono_of theso olasses that asked for relief, got it. 

296. Tenants and beggars. 

297. Want of money. Yes, because everything in 
these Provinces depends upon a prosperous agriculture. 

298. No. On the contrary, went down ; labour was veiy 
cheap and people were in want of money to hire labour. 

299. Yes, c.g., the weavers. I am not prepared to 
answer this question thoroughly. 

300. 301 and 302. I am unable to compare. 

803. The question is difficult nnd I am not prepared to 
answer it. But I think it is impossible to lower the prices. 

304, In this district large quantities of rice came 
from Burma. In ordinary years it does not come to this 
district as far as I have been able to ascertain. 

305. I am not prepared to answer tho first part of 
this question. As to the second part I would- certainly 
favour import of large quantities by Government for the 
use of poor-houses and relief works, but the prices should be 
less than those ruling in the district at the time. This will 
reduce the prices in the whole district otherwise the advan- 
tage is very little. 


■The numbers refer to tbe questions drawn up by the Commission, 
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2S1. (Tide Statement attached.) 

Comparative statement of Scale of diet in Poor-Souse and Jail. 



Dailt diet is Jail. 

DAn.T DIET IK PoOB-HOUSE. 


Description ol grain 





Class 

Class IQ, Children. 

Behabkb. 

feed. 

Class I, 
Labour- 
ers. 

Class 11, 

Class HI, 

Class I, 





II. 

Female. 






Ordinary. 

females. 

Male. 

S to? 

7 to 10 

10 to 14 








years. 

yeara. 

years. 






Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 


Mixture of ntta of wheat 

£0 cz. 

16 os. 

14 oz. 







and jnar. 

Mixture of jnar and gram 

OO 

““ It 

18 „ 

16 „ 

8 

7 

2 


G 

Either of these. 

Bice .... 

22 „ 

IS „ 

16 .. 







Oil • • • « 

i .. 

i » 

i »» 

J 

* 

A 

A 

i 

Oil or ghee. 

Salt .... 

1 .. 

1 >• 

i » 

i 

i 

A 

A 

i 


Condiments ... 

40 gr. 

40 gr. 

40 gr. 

C oz. 

} . 

i 

A 


vs 


Vegetables . . . 

C or. 

6 oz. 

) 





Dhul • « • * 

4 

4 „ 

4 ,, 

1 

1 

* 

i 

i 


Morning meal 

3 „ 

4 

4 „ 

\ 





( In tho morning the 









I poor-house inmates 

Goor 

1 .. 

4 „ 

^ 1# 

... 

•H 

(l# 

... 


| were given hanji, the 
/ patients in hospital 

Bice meal instead of bread 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 99 






\ were given sago with 

1 milk and sugar be- 
1 tween 8 and 9 A. IT. 

Goer . . . . 


1 

1 i. 













' besides kanji. 


2S2 The famine of is not only in my district 

bat was throughout India,' , 0 some tracts. Bc&ro 

commencement of famine !\s\\ all the tracts of India 
and in tills district the crP^n “^n to fail continually ono 
after the other for the last 5 ’’' iit^tian. In some districts 
the crops failed totally, wliil-V^ others it gave a very now 
outturn, the result being the stock of grain which 
persons had in their hands u^i almost all nsed np before tho 
commencement of famine, nnd what little was remaining 
was used up daring famine. I have no reason whatsoever 
to doubt that grain was exported from this district partly 
owing to the failure of crops in other districts, and partly to 
the falling in of prices in others. It is evident that thou- 
sands of maunds of Burma rice, wheat from Karopteo and 
Chhindwara, gram and pulse from Jabalpur,, masur and 
leora fronrKamptee, were imported into the district which 
saved the lives of many. Besides this I liavo nothing to 
add. 


2S3. For sake of comparison I append a comparative 
statement* for 20 years showing the rise and fall. in the 
average prices of staple food-grain prevailing in the district. 
It is clear torn experience, and also from perusal of public 
newspapers, that the prices of staple food-groin have been 
continually falling. The fall in prices has not been in a 
particular kind of pain, but has been in general staple 
food-grain. The fall in prices was not sudden, but as crops 
decayed the prices, too, fell. The rising and falling off in 
the value of gold and silver did affect tho average price of 
staple food-grain— a fact which can be easily proved that 
when in days of prosperity a man had to spend Be. 1-4-0 for 
preparing an ornament worth one rupee, but during famine 
when silver became cheap, the man had to sell tho ornament 
for half the price, i>, out of 20 annas for which one could 
purchase 12 seers of grain could only realise 10 annas for 
which ho purchased 0 seers of grain. 

2S3-A. As I could not procure the price current for 
the surrounding country, I am not in a position to explain 
the changes that occurred in prices. 

284. The grain-dealers of this district as well as of the 
surrounding country were not so active during famine as 
they were before. The only reason that I can assign to this 
is that grain was not exported to other districts and the 
dealers purchased very little quantity of pain that was 
sufficient for consumption. They were afraid of their 
property being loafed on their way ; and secondly, of the 

S rices that were changing every day. Merchandise in this 
istriet depends mostly on crop, and. the transaction cannot 
be considered active as long 03 there is no export. In my 
opinion famine is the chief cause of all this mishap. 


235 and 286. Persons residing in villoges as well as in 
towns purchased staple food-grain during famine from Seoni 
town and from the big markets held in large villages and 
saved their lives. There is no donbt that with the exception 
of persons living in cities and those near the big markets, 
villagers procured grain at a dearer rate. 

287. Among the staple food-grains there is no other grain 
than tho Burma rice that was exported from a place where 
there was no famine. Besides other grain that was imported 
in Seoni from Nagpur, Chhindwara and Kamptee, etc., etc., 
was from districts that suffered from the curse of famine. 
IVhcn there was a fall In prices, persons of small capital 
could not pnrehase much grain. The only reason is that 
persons could not foresee that there will be a severe famine, 
and . that thgy should purchase large quantity of grain and 
sell it during famine according to the prices ruling. 

288- Neither any person gained much in trade during 
famine on account of the fall in prices, nor they enriched 
themselves. 

The.grain-dealers also purchased and exported very little 
grain in which they did not gain what thoy should normally 
derive. 

289. As far as I am aware, there is no large stock of 
grain in villages or with traders, etc. 

290. 291 and 292. In this distressed district some roal- 
guzars as well as cultivators had somewhat surplus stock of 
grain with them, but on account of the continual failure of 
crops for the last three years it was all used np. It is 
doubted whether they had any surplus quantity in their 
stock which they could have sold at times when required. 
In 1897, the crops yielded a very poor outturn, some culti- 
vators and some malguzara sold at Kamptee at various prices 
what little they had in stock after keeping for seed grain and 
for their daily consumption. 

293. No stock of grain was stored in grain-pits (bandas) for 
future seed grain and consumption, because what little 
outturn the crops gave was not even sufficient for daily 
support. 

291. The newly-constructed roads have made the trade 
much easier, but as long as there will be no railway com- 
munications, the trade will remain as it is 

295- According to the censos of 1891, the population of 
the district is 871,000. Out of this, os for as I hear, about 
2 lakhs of people suffered from the ravages of famine. Out 
of 2 lakhs, 76,000 were tenants, absolute occupancy mal- 
guzars, plough-servants, etc., who got relief from relief- 
works, and they were fit subjects for relief. 


* Not printed. 
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ir. {*,(• v? s re’.Srf-wrrk came to know that relief* 

w.-rl -r» v.-.-j,- getting a Sunday wage fur no work, many uf 
i:< «.> ftr re'.wf, woitM join the 

!i ‘\*(’\.erk w Friday *" Saturday <dtnpV Intake advantage 
< { the j-sr. lay w-.gr and go 1 r.'k to their koine* on SiSunUv 
uviifcj. O.t si ..ttv r.’ef wer}.* wlioss » Sunday wage wnt 
aV.-u.-S 1 net I.'.*’, r> iudden ri-' in the number of worker* on 
I'til.'.j* r.’; I ?■.■. utdav* and o cvvre-pending fall on Mon* 
dre r, Tii* vv.dr.e r. h.vit.-.j:- {*;?:« pained by neiglibnnrini; 
v”, • r t* N > . Any iw «f torn joining a relief-work 

<•', I'ri’.iy evening w, nM get minimum wage for that day 
*ny w, rk. Mnt day {i.r.. Saturday evening) 
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suflielont room for working for moro limn 100 persons, In 
fiieli n ea«e it would lie nwvssary to select n ganger or petty h 
eontmctor who would mulertnko to do tins work at certain 
famine rales for tins various items fixed according to csirrent 
prices of food grain. The required nimiltcr of relief-workers 
would ln> mnde over to him, and it would Iso the duly of tho 
nllieer in .charge to see that they arc fully paid their daily 
wages by the ganger, who would he paid for tho work done 
when it Jins been fully completed. Tho ganger would ho 
allowed to employ, for the proper execution of work of this 
kind, I lie requisite skilled Intiour which, in times of famine, 
requires ns much relief ns ordinary labourers and ngricnl- 
turit<N do. I’icsvworfc system on the above lines has been 
given trial on some relief-svorks on hill roads, anil the results 
haw been Mtiffartory in all respects. In the construction 
of a read in tho hills or on tho plains thcro arts certain other 
item-* of work which cannot he done by famines labour 
employed on Use task-work system, nml without which tho 
r< ad would be of no use to assy body. These are tho neces- 
sary bridges, culverts, causeways, inspection lmngillows and 
consolidation of metal. Tin's,; items, if tbo public utility or 
ft r< ad is to lie considered, should he executed on n piece-work 
or petty contract work system similar to tho one that has 
been d’-erihed above for doing a cutting on a hill road. 
Ohj ■•etions may he raised that lae execution of such items of 
work would afford no employment to relief -workers, but such 
would not be tin* case in reality os tbe whole of the work in 
tin- > items would have to he done by coolies, masons and 
carpenters, nil of whom, I daresay, require relief during a 
famine and way, properly speaking, lie called relief-workers. 

0. Tn addition to what I have said in the foregoing para- 
graph* I would beg to advance (lie following recommenda- 
tions whirb, I think, will prow useful in tho management of 
future famines:— 


f T:- ,■ r .1 V:\vis;*-* (*«»5e make* no provision fer 
«< , f ;V jv -5. »v*trm tinder any e'rvmn- 
8"-!*e*t 57 hv> * do' n that all relief-work' re will 
lie ; ail «’• ' full wag ' Vi iVlr r’a- ■'< cn performing tie 
fu". 5 ;,mi; r. ■ -rll • ! : ■ r t 1 eta. Pi cri wi rk will t ntatj short 
....... . j ftri.1t i f i.if tit i- iye »Mj»f errer It clloitttl to 

r.i'-l iri-t: t~t eii..iri!.n i-.iye, and any w’.ief-wt rker 
V. *— .*r r.ftnii'g to p rbrn !.:■» ta*k may ! •' *-nt to 

- j. i-r-1 

li jr-n.r t 1 e r.— m? famine the reel of uvrk done was very 
rx-s’.’ve f*s {'<>.* vifi* is 5. i'll were carried out in strict 

r ’a-..,. r ;.p {>,. xVcvr (a-1 -wi rk sr»!«-m, and al-a n 
es a ra‘>'.- Btar.aut of der.r ra'icatlm anting •( the relief, 
r . r< pr r.vi-1 •:» «nch n.-rl.*. .\s s <o:i as the people 
c.’.f.. ■ {■• i.n n- 1 ' .at ti ■' ft'iate tv.i« hound to pay them the 
minimum wag* wit: out reiy regard to tl.e amount of veork 
t i.ev di l, they r.v.nr.ddy rwferri'l to bo salisfuvl with the 
minimum wage iV.-unable liv doing little or no work. To 
o’-tnin t! •: full wag - they f.mn'l they had to work very hard 
the wle *<• day, and it was, ofser all, only n pice or two mom 
t: .vi I:.- minimum wage. It may be said that such persons 
su-.-ald have bi' n r.-i»i to the jss r-iiou— , bnt as n matter of 
f.'-.-t it wa. imp'"d’de to find n"comtn(*la‘i(,n for _su«di large 
tiuml er- in any of the poor-bou— which had ju«l enough 
avr-r.ir.olstiin " for the jianp r and tho emaciated. It 
would, tb n fi re, l»*' better in the management of future 
fnmin-s to allow t}-.- minimum wagv' to weakly per-ons ndy 
who tm a count of their imp tired physique ir.n.v he im-apahlo 
of p rforming a full task, and to lav down some rules for 
fining below the minimum wage those able-bodied p-r«ms 
who may be capable of doing a lull task. 

(;,) On roads whrre thn work consists of earthwork and 
mrtal-breaking, the main portion of relief-workers can bo 
emplaced on tbe ia-h-work system, but on lull reads wliero 
c.-rtnin items of work cannot bo done without the aid of 
skilled fobci.’ir and »n perviaien, the piece-work or petty con- 
trort-tr&rJc wmiM Iw nntl lulvanln'jtWK. ^ Ab 

an example, suppose a cutting 10 feet deep has to bo done in a 
certain chain. Xow no one ran say, even approximately, what 
the tnalerin's out of this cutting will ho and in wliat propor- 
tion till the whole of it lias been done. Generally a mixture 
of boulders, moorum and rods in varying proportions is found 
at various depths and neither can tasks ho fixed for such a 
sort of work nor a task-work gang can bo expected to 
complete the whole of this cutting and then take payment for 
it as task-workers require their wages every second or third 
day, while a full gang of 00 persons would take more than 
n month to complete the cutting in question. The work dono 
on each day would bo so undefined that it would bo impos- 
sible to taka even approximate measurements of it. It 
mav ho said that instead of one gnng several gangs may bo 
employed to do this cutting quicker, but it is impossible to 
do bo fta tho cutting is only 100 £cct long and there is not 


(a) The system of “payments hy results’’ in the enso 
of able-bodied persons only should ho enforced 
on nil relief-works from "the very commence- 
ment. so Hint persons who may be able to get 
employment elsewhere nml may not be in 
nb»ointc necessity of relief, may not join the 
works. 

(4) On every relief-work all weakly nnd emaciated 
persons should be employed on the task-work 
system, nnd should never be fined below tho 
minimum wage, hill after recovering strength 
mny bo transferred to piece-work gangs. 

(r) I’ayments to all task-workers should he made daily 
nml to piece-workers twice a week by tho officer 
in chnrgu personally, if possible. 

(rf) Gratuitous relief to non-working children should 
always Ihi given in cooked food at the kitehens 
nml never in money doles. Jinny parents 
will put the money dole in their pockets nnd 
will not take sufficient care to feed their 
children properly. I hnvo seen adult workers 
borrowing children from neighbouring villages 
nnd bringing them to the works at the time 
of payment, simply to obtain the money dole. 

(e) Tho responsibilities of an officer in charge of 
relief work, ride section 01 of Central Prov- 
inces Famine Code, are toe many nnd on a work 
hoving about 0,000 workers ho lmrdly gets 
time to properly attend to all of them, I 
would therefore recommend that the hospi- 
tal assistant (there must be one on every largo 
work) should bo hold responsible for — 

(1) Hospital inspections. 

(2) The care of children and infirm persons 

unfit for work. 

(8) JVntcr-snpply nnd conservancy. 

(/) The fixing of tasks should bo left to the disorotion 
of local officers, ns different kinds of soil nnd 
stones are met on tho various roads and some* 
times on tho same road in a district. 

£p) All major relief-works in tho Nerlmddn Division 
wore satisfactorily carried out during tho 
recent famine according totho rules and orders 
contained in G. O. No. C-49S, dated 26th 
December 1896, which may, after any modifica- 
tions or additions which may now bo found 
necessary, bo added as an appendix to tho 
Central Provinces Famine Code. 
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directed to make thorn work at improving village sites and 
roads, embanking fields, enlarging and improving village 
tanks, eradicating Ians grass or any oilier nsefnl work 
that might be available. He would be given an advance 
for the purpose and woutd he responsible for the work. 
These people wonld, I think, work under their own head- 
men willingly, and they are honest enough to carry out 


their side of the bargain. They would be kept in their 
villages and prevented from wandering and losing condition. 
A list of possible, village improvements wonld have to be 
prepared in anticipation of the occurrence of famine. These 
are the main changes that I would suggest. The Famine 
Code, which, every one agrees, will have to be revised, could 
be made to contain them. 


Written anstters to the Commission's questions by Kao Bahadur Rajaeah SitaBam Dixie, Honorary Magistrate, 

Hag pur. • 


*1. In the Xagpur District where I derived most of my 
experience of the famine, the population affected was about 
two-thirds of the total population. 

2. To both, i. e^ to local failure of the timely rains nnd 
consequently of the harvest and to abnormally high prices. 

3 (a). In the absence of definite information on tbo 
subject wbi.-h is not in my possession, I am not prepared to 
mention tbo extent of tbe failure of the harvest as compared 
with the normal state of things. 

(6). Yes; in most cases they were twice ns high as in pre- 
vious years. I had no experience of past famines. 

4. The condition of the Xagpnr District before the 
failure of 1S96 tains was not unsatisfactory nnd wonld have 
been quite normal np to that date, hut for the efTc-t thereon 
of the failure of crops in some of the other districts in the 
Province during the two preceding seasons. 

5. Under normal circumstances the higher nnd the middle 
classes of the population may be considered to enjoy a fair 
measure of material well-being according to the standard of 
living in this country. But the lower classes, notably the 
labouring classes and some of the artizan classes are even 
ordinarily in an unsatisfactory condition, and appear to be 
scantily fed. A few of them make up the want of sufficient 
food by roots, mahua flowers, etc, etc. The number of 
people in tbe district whose condition is not even ordinarily 
satisfactory is, I think, fully eno-tliird of the total popula- 
tion of the district. 

6. Yes ; the agriculture of this district and tho Province 
in pneral depends solely on timely rains, ns no irrigation 
facility exists and the tanks for paddy ficlds,whcrcvcr they 
do exist, are solely dependent on timely rains. 

7. The majority of the population of the affected area has 
now neither reserves of money nor of food for supporting 
themselves in case of failure of ono or more harvests. The 
only section of the whole population that seem to have any 
reserve of foed or money arc tho malguzaTs, merchants and 
persons in higher grades of service. The proportion of these 
classes to the whole population is, I think, about one-tenth. 

8. So far as I am aware, there has been no famine in this 
district during recent yeare. 

9. I have not sufficient materials to answer this question. 
In the Xagpnr District the distress was realized cariy 
enough and the relief operations were commenced in time. 
In some other districts of the Central Provinces, however, 
they were commenced much later than they should have 
been. "Whether this was due to any nnder-estimate of the 
degree of distress in these districts in the earlier period or 
to any other cause I am not in a position to say. 

10. So far as my experience which, however, was derived 
mainly from the Xagpnr District during the recent famine, 
as mentioned at the outset, goes, it coincides with the opinion 
of the Famine Commission of 1879 mentioned in the 
question. 

12. I think that the proportion of the total population 
relieved in the Xagpnr District was not larger than was 
necessary to prevent less of life or severe suffering, and that 
tho persons relieved were such as were really in need of 
relief. 

13. I think there were eases in which a larger propor- 
tion of the population might have been relieved consistently 
with the objects mentioned. The reason in my opinion was 
that the relief arrangements were not suited to the habits of 
most of the sufferers and therefore ill-adapted to them. I 
shall explain this more fully later on. 

14. I think it was. 

19. Yes, so far as my experience of the works under my 
charge goes. 

20. Yes, so far as my experience of the works under my 
charge goes. 


22. Yes, so far os my experience of the works under my 
charge goes. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given through the medium of 
poor-honses in which residence is a condition of relief and 
partly by means of doles of money to the dependents on the 
workers employed on relief-works. 

32. I think the class that has suffered the least injury 
hy the famine, alleviated as it was by relief measures, is the 
Labouring class. The other classes have suffered injury of a 
more or. less permanent character, though it must be said 
that the injury to the land-owning and cultivating classes 
was reduced to a certain extent by the relief measures. 

S3. I think tho Code, if properly worked, practically 
meets all requirements. 

89. Measures of State relief used during the late famine 
in mv cliarge or within mv personal knowledge were the 
following: — 

(i) "Works of metal collections. 

(ii) Poor-house. 

(ill) Kitchen. 

Besides these I have heard of relief being granted hy the 
State in the following ways : — 

(i) Relief in cash to the low paid servants of the 

State whose pay was below RI6 per mensem. 

(ii) Takavi loans on more liberal Beale and terms 

than usual. 

(iii) Remissions and postponement of land reve- 

nne. 

(iv) Opening" up of reserved forests. 

As regards measures of private relief, the whole nation 
has been doling out charity privately as usual and more 
without any special organizations. But at several places of 
importance attempts were made to _ introduce organized 
methods of private charity: as an instance some of the 
leading citizens of Sitabaldi opened a kitchen near the 
Sangam during the early part of the distress, where food was 
distributed to about 2,000 persons per day. This was con- 
tinued until a more general movement was made with the 
object of opening and maintaining a poor-house in Xagpnr. 
This poor-house was opened and maintained purely ont of 
private subscriptions for about two months, after which time 
the Government took oveT its charge. 

At some of tbe places in the interior philanthropic 
malguzars opened kitchens for their village people. Relief 
to respectable poor men, women and weavers was extended 
from the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fnnd to the 
extent the funds admitted. Many rich and largo land- . 
holders such as Raja Bahadur Raghoji Bao Bhonsla and 
others opened the work of sinking large tanks and wells 
for relieving the distressed population of their villages and 
the villages in the vicinity. Gratuitous relief to the persons 
mentioned in Chapter "Y of the Famine Code was given from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, and also Mis- 
sionary bodies established institutions for taking care of 
orphans at several places. Another important measure of 
private relief was the opening of a shop for selling to the 
distressed grain at cheaper rates than those prevailing in the 
market, for which purpose fi 10,000 were lent by private indi- 
viduals without interest. It would, however, be feir to add 
that the loss sustained hy the shop was recouped out of the 
Indian Charitable Famine Belief Fnnd. 

40. As— 

(а) a member of the Provincial Committeo of tho 

Indian Charitable Famine Relief Fund, 

(б) a member of tho Xagpur District Charitable 

Committee, 

(c) a member of the Bigarganj Poor-house Com- 
mittee, Xagpur, 


C.P. 


The numbers refer to the questions drawn np hy the Commission- 
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four nrihs, and it would la practicable to withhold State 
relief from able-bodied labourers who refuso to go to the 
works within that distance. If the works are, however, at a 
greater distance, home ties, viz,, the love of the household 
cattle and farms, would prorent many from going to them, 
and it would not he advisable to withhold relief from such 
persons. 

78. In reply to this I can recommend pure labourers, ».e., 
“ thalwas,” to be taken to distant places as defined in this 
„ question where they could be used most usefully and profit- 
ably, but I would not recommend tlio agricultural class out 
and out-to be taken to any appreciable distance, from tlieir 
homes, as they are snro to loso, and that permanently, more 
than what they would, acquire at these works. My recom- 
mendation in reply to Question 45 above,' regarding the 
opening of tbe village sanitary works, such ns constructing 
tanks and sinking wolls, otc., if accepted, would provido ample 
room for works useful to the village community. 

74. As far ns I know, accommodation was provided on 
tho works for those who desired to live thcro, but it was not 
compulsory to llvo there : so far as tho works under my 
charge were concerned, not more than 10 per cent, lived 
on the works. 

76 (A). No ; I am not in favour of either the one or tho 
other. 

(B). I do not think that when residence is not enforced 
tho relief-works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief. Almost all tho persons employed on work under my 
charge, where residence was not a condition, had the appear- 
ance of distressed people. 

. .(0).- Yes ; I think them quite sufficient tests. 

77. Yes'; under particular circumstances. As an instance, 
a family consisting of yonng children and females finds it 
harder, inconvenient and prejudicial to their health to romnin 
on work, specially, during the rainy season as a whole and" 
during extreme winter. If residence is to be mode a peremp- 
tory condition for relief, a full and copious supply of fuel 
and clothing is necessary. For want, of these above two 
items, .many of the labourers who would otherwise have no 
objection to live on tho -works, find it distasteful to do 60 . 

78. Ccrtoinly not, and to make it possible and practic- 
able assistance of intelligent gentlemen of the district and 
village headman wonld be necessary, and this an'anjgement 
can be mode without any material and appreciable cost. 

79. None as far as I am awaro of- As reduction in task 
in consideration of long distance was not made, the latter 
•part of the question needs no reply. 

82. As far as I know, the residence being not enforced, 
such provision was not made for those who camo to reside on 
the works. 

83. Yes ; as the dependents of such relief labourers ns can 
return home daily owing to the works being olose to their 
houses, are not forced to come to relief-works for relief, as 
they generally supplement the earnings of the workers by 
doing light and congenial sort of work. The reverse is the 

..case when the labourers are required to live on works distant 
from their homes. 

85. Not in all .cases, I mean thereby that it is not suitable 
for weak people and those who are unaccustomed to tho class 
of the work required of them. 

86. It is suitable in eases of strong persona or those who 
are used to that sort of work. This can be introduced gene- 
rally wlien works for which a large number of workers 
accustomed to any particular sort of. work can be found. 

88. Such persons os are too weak or incompetent to turn 
,out as much work as would give them subsistence wages at 
the offered rates should be employed departmentally and paid 
.the minimum wages irrespective of the task. In cases of 
workers so engaged such of thorn as wilfully or through 
obstinacy neglect to do the work expected out of them should 
•be sent to tho poor-house. 

, ' 89. Yes; I would propose the maximum to be 10 per cent, 
more than tho A class wages to experts. 

90.. Not more than 20. In earthwork not moro than four 
diggers, provided tho lead is not more than ISO to 200 feet, 
should form a gang. 

91. Yes; provided the workers are given the option of 
forming tho gang themselves and selecting their own 
headman. 

(B). ‘As the system was not adopted on the works under 
my charge I cannot answer this question. 

92. As by substitution of piece-work for task work much 
of the work, such as mastering, payment to each individual 
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separately, etc., etc., would be saved,' there will be considerable 
reduction in the numbers and cost of establishment. 

• ^ jh° piece-work system, and no task work system be 

introduced, tlio weak ones among the distressed mil not be 
able to earn sufficient to sustain them, and will therefore not 
t attend the works. Under these circumstances 

I would recommend the piece-work and task work system to 
he introduced simultaneously, the former for able-bodied 
and the latter for weak, respectively. 

94. The classification as at present provided for in the 
Famine Code is, in my opinion, both convenient and fair, 
and will work satisfactorily. 

95. The quantities in ehattaks allowed hy the Famine 
Code for the ration of different classes of male workers are 
fair andsnffioient, provided they are supplemented by fuel. 
This ration should be tbe same in quantity for males os well 
as for females for reasons to be explained in answer to 
Question No. 96 (A). 

96. Yes; I think that rations meaning tho component 
parts of them as mentioned in the Code with the addition 
of fuel, should be given in kind and not in cash at their 
calculated standard, for the following reasons: — 

(ff) It will avoid the caprices of the dealers and thereby 
fluctuations in the prices of the necessaries and 
their adulterations. 

(b) It will prevent tho possibility of laying hy cash by 

workers to the prejudice of their health. This 
was, I am informed, found to be tho case in some 
places. 

(c) This arrangement will not only bo a satisfactory and 

profitable mode of relieving people, but would 
also be advantageous to tbe State in so hr as it 
would allow less chances of misappropriating 
funds when in cash than in the shape of grain. 
If, however, the State finds this alternative system 
inconvenient to work by reason of having to 
supply necessaries at all places and to maintain 
larger establishments for working out this system, 
payment in cash may be made, but at rates 
which would be sufficient to purchase the neces- 
saries. But in that case tbe rates of wages 
should be commensurate with the actual prices of 
obtaining on the spot, and also the supervising 
officers should arrange for shops for full and 
proper supply of ail tbo requirements. 

96 (A). I wonld recommend lighter tasks for women, but 
the wages of both must he the same within the samo class, 

I propose lighter tasks because women have to look to cooking 
and tending of their children, and thus cannot give full 
time to do their task. The wages should be the same because 
I am of opinion that both moles and female consume equal 
quantity of food. 

97: Classification of task and wages for children above 12 
years of age should be made with due regard to their health, 
i.e., the classes should be four as in the case of adnlts, and 
their wages should three-quarters of tlioso of tbo adult 
classes. For children below 12 years of ago no classification 
as to task need be made. As regards wages, there should bo 
three classes instead of two, as at present, i.e. : — 

(i) Children up to 3 years of age, 

(ii) from 4 to 8 yearn of age, 

(iii) from 9 to 12 years of age, and their allow- 
ances should respectively be i, $ and i of 
the maximum wages of the adults. 

99. Eight, but without a fixed task up to the age of 12. 

99 . Workers failing to do the task set them for a week’s 
time continuously should be paid three-quarters of D class 
wages, and if even after that time no improvement is 
observed, they should bo sent to the poor-houses on penal 
rations. 

100. Yes ; in case of obstinate persons as already said in 
reply to the last question. 

102. Please refer to my reply to Question No. 89. 

103. Yes ; Sunday wages should he allowed only to tboso 
who have regularly worked for not less than three davs in 
the week, hut in exceptional cases discretion should be allow- 
ed to the Officer-in-ohaige in making such payments. 

108. In my reply to Question No. 93 I have proposed 
task work only for vreak-hodied workers to he paid D class 
wages, and hence it is immaterial to fix any particular nnit 
to composo a gang ; so far os convenience of pay is con- 
cerned, abont 10 or 12 persons could be made a unit, bnt I 

2l'2 
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243 (A). It is possible to doorcase the number of wan- 
derers by opening up moro works or moro village relief 
centres. 

(B). No, for the wages sccnred on relief-works aro simply 
sufficient for subsistence for the time they arc at work and 
leave no margin for saving for other seasons.- The migratory 
classes go out in cortain seasons of the year with the express 
view of earning so much ns would allow thorn to lay by 
provisions for other soasons. ’ 

273. In the Nagpur town well-to-do labourers and artizans 
use wheat, dal and rice as their food-grains. 

274. At the time of the first meal, bread and vegetables 
are generally eaten, while at the second, rice and dal, bread 
and vegetables are used. 

275. If wheat is not obtainable, juari or bajri is used. If 
rice is not obtainable, then coarso flour of either wheat or 
juari is used in its stead. 

276. Out of the two, t.e., juari and bajri, the latter is 
considered least palatable. 

277. Tho general objection to other grains which are not 
used aro : — 

(i) they are not ubbA to their taste. 

(ii) they are considered hard to digest. 

283. During the last 20 years there has been a constant 
and continuous rise in the average price of food-grain. The 
rise has been greater in cases of grains that find a foreign 
market. _ . ' 

293. Tho habit of the people to store grain has diminished 
appreciably. The opening up of railways and tho high prices 
at which grain is sold have induced the agriculturists who 
used -to store up grain to part with their grain instead 
of storing it. Another reason for this diminution is to be 
found in tho fact that the agriculturists require more ready 
money than before. Living has become much more costly 
and the standard of living has also risen to a certain extent. 
' lost bnt not least, the amount of rates and taxes payable by 
them has also increased. 

. 294 (A). Yes. 


(B). Yes. 

297 (A). Because there was not sufficient reserve with the 
distressed to enable them to meet the high prices. 

(B). Yes; very little of private work was available 
because tbe famine produced a general dulness all round; 

298. No ; because there being no demand for labour, tbe 
wages could not increase. 

305. As regards the latter portion of this question, J 
would recommend tho importation of grain by Government 
for poor-houses and relief-works from foreign countries. 
This will cheek the exorbitant rise of prices which the 
traders in grain were found to charge in view of having no 
competition in snpply of grain. 

In normal years no importation of grain on the part 
Government is required because, the people of the country 
have some Btock of food-grain with themselves and are not at 
the mercy of these grain-dealers as they are during rimes of 
scarcity and famine. Such a step on the part of Govern- 
ment which will involve no loss in as far as it would be 
supplying grain in place of money, would be a great relief to 
the poor and would serve as a checkmate on the abnormal 
rise of prices. 

Another suggestion that I should have made in answer to 
qnestion 147, is the construction of an irrigation canal or 
channel for Nagpur and for Buch large towns in the Prov- 
inces, wherever possible, as have abundant supply of manure 
which wonld result in an increase in the revenue from fields 
on both sides of it sufficient to maintain it efficiently and 
even more. As a tangible instance 1 would suggest for Nag- 
pur an irrigation channel say for ten miles. This channel 
will I think water about 1,000 acres of land and will pay at 
the rate of Re. 0-8-0 per acre per mouth, or Bs. 600 in round 
numbers. This would certainly cover the, cost of efficient 
maintenance. This irrigation project would utilize the 
abundant quantity of manure of the Nagpur Municipality, 
which unfortunately is now wasted, and wilt bring in a good 
revenue to them. This supply of water with this now useless 
quantity of manure will make gordons of fields, and sugar- 
cane plantations especially will thrive, as it has already done 
in places like Poona and Sholapur. I must, however, ladd 
that my knowledge of engineering is limited, having been 
derived in the practice of my profession of a contractor. 


Statement referred to in answer to Question No. 131. 


Hakb 07 Kblxbv 
Camps. 

Quantity. 

! 

Amount paid 
, for taskwork 
| per 100 o. ft. 

Cost for 
hutting per 

100 c. ft. 

Coat for tools 
P3t 100 c, ft. 

Cost of 
establishment 

per 100 c. It. 

Pnld for 
gratuitous . 
relief, Includ- 
JnirSuuday 
allowance 
per 100 o. ft. 

Paid for 
quarrying 
per 100 c. ft. 

Total cost 
per 100 c. ft. 
of metal. 

Ordinary 
cost-rare 
loo c. ft. 



& a. 3>. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R o. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a.p. 

Boregaon Basalt 
metal collection 

681,000 

3 12 7 

0 2 6 

.016 

0 2 11 

0 7 6 

16 0 

6 10 

3 8 0 

Madhova Basalt 
k metal collection 

213,800 

8 16 8 

BS 

. 

0 0 8 

0 3 11 

0 9 9 

14 0 

6 4 3 

3 8 0 

Digora Sandstone 
metal collection 

222,200 

15 6 

0 3 8 

0 10 

0 10 

0 0 6 

10 0 

2 11 8 

2 12 0 


. The Above statement will show, as far a** tbe Bandstone-metnl collection is concerned, the cost of work in my charge including gratuitous relief 
(whleh-bowever was not given during tbe early period). Sunday allowances and all other charges mentioned above is the same os the ordinary 
cost, whereas the cost of the work of bagalt-metal collection as a relief* work was about 1 J times the cost of ordinary works of the kind. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. J. B. Fulleb, 0.1.13., 

1 

I regret that tho pressure of other work Tenders it impos- 
sible for me to deal adequately on paper with even the more 
important of tho issues raised by the questions whioh have 
been circulated by the Famine Commission. All that 'I con 
-attempt is to Indicate, veiy briefly, the conclusions to 
which my experience has led me on some of the most promi- 
nent of those questions, and the reasons for my conclusions, 
leaving it to the Commission to examine me orally on any 
points on which they wish for an expansion of these notes. 

, 2. The facilities to he offered for relief.— j Tho Fnmine 
Code assumes, that the Government is quit of its obligations 


Commissioner, Jabalpur Division, dated 27th February 
1898. 

if it affords the people opportunities foT obtaining relief on 
relief works within a reasonable {bnt undefined) distance of 
their houses. It provides for the grant of relief to nnn- 
workers in poor-honses, at kitchens and at their houses, and 
also as dependants on relief works. But relief in these forms 
plays a subordinate part. Belief works are to be the barkbone 
of famine relief organization. 

Experience has given reason for doubting the justice of 
this ossnmption, in the case of some parts at all events of this 
division, if the success of State interference is to be judged 
by its effectiveness in providing food for the starving. 
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12. 1 ds' re! Slink that Ts ’-ii f w.’rks should K' kept open 
nV.i'r •.’.«* .'f’’.nv,VT".'''n''r.! <•( tin* r,llti«. Itxjvri' lKV has .shown 
t linrir..' O'" rvn* thrv relieve wry few beyond the 
ir-d aMtant* of vUK-.m rlw -!y a !ji vat. Kvl wrathrr render* 
the r^A -Is. n rf !.v*k« imp'-M-lc, nail the amount of work 
d-me S' di-prop 'tth-nate to the nv'TV.-v *qvnt. F«r tho-e 
who lire t a the v.ork* <va<ltri"n* an' very unhealthy ami 
lea ! to r-.sch jVliii's and ir.i*r!a!ily. With tin* commence- 
rr.s-r.*. t i the rvlr.* w.- rr.':*t tru*t to reh cthm a.< a to*: of dis- 
tress (vjrtrt fa r: n«). ft i» cheaper amt bitter in 

< v. ty way ; u relieve tV* di-orring at their heme*. 

1?. lV>r*f '->-e. — A* a Wi.ar.'of nlirf p.vir-h.*n<*< an* io 
1*-" e-n Irmred. Hat th"'' are of grea‘ vs’ r.- a tost of the 
rnr'atv of «ll«!t"-'. and sh-nM he raam!.v»’l a*. everv tal.ril 
'•■al-joart^r', IV pV sVull drafted from them to 
wv:k* <-r villi.;.. relief a*. wry frequent intervals, and they 
r.'-ari fa m tie l»vj'::a!-att.vhfd tv’ them, be managed 
a* merely t. >r.p vary Jejiit*. 

14. Kifd.r-.t~ i!v,rtiin* l~.» brought into great pro- 
rtlr.env the utility r f village kiU'Vtr.s as a mcan< of giving 
f.a-.i {.* {’ e hungry. Ti-eir i^'.aMMsment an'I management 
rST t little d,i;T-; ",!*y. Every ['■vs', ami village s-hred is 
i tied.Me retire. Ti er nr. - ]* pnlvr with the p.'ople, ami 
large r.nmlers «*f ranfge.rnre. have Isvn fcnn*l willing to 
vr-awi?.' t’o'tn. Ti-e ere* «f <staM:*l.tnent j« irregnifieant. 
r.rei r.-ar'.r tf.e wl-.Vrf *K* expenditure i* el-arpnl Mjfiiaj 
redid. C* 1 :: 1 lr« n an* ( f oon * tl.e greater number of thc*a 
irtV-r. ling. Hat adults who are in r.n! r.--'l of fr»-l will he 
fer.rl t: -in. Toe relit f giv. n roadies its aim 

directly, nr 1 is the of the hilp'.e>->. mn-h mere ofl'iea* 
r;e*vt than g;nrt«. f f ire r <-y. Tin' d-dre t<’ save i« sometimes 

:*-.n nth jtn r tlan the p.-.rys of livcy.-r. And the 
n'.'i; are ifnr. nr.th’.e t i n*>h the prain they pnrehao. 
I lr.re yes ri ~-e aT'e* tr.asv ea.* * in which people in rent 
r.ar.t v f f.«>i j r. for to •a. r > r ritlnr than to aoo'p*. it in 
oi.-.Vi’l f.-rm. Ti.< j- p’e f.-r nhest t! hit *1:> n* an* mainly 
ir.tt r- h-t h<’. r.^ to the Tteo'*. r'ro *• vrhreo prrjsdis'f? an* 
tit. re f Iv.ie than thi y ate smetitno* #":pp>-*>l to i-e, and 
who rea Hiy clear therre’lves of a hnrveh cf mete rnles hr 
r.'rr.e n-n-p'e n't of f.-rmnl ptriScati"?). Cnrien«ly cnoncii 
i; f (tor. 1. s axe 5 tvs In thi* rsvptvt one r f the mr«t didicult 
cH-.«* to dal with. Bat tlwv lave pemmonly erne to 
rlihap'.’ litel »r.s whrn ("*.nh!i' 1, .t'’l r.smr their homes. 


15- TTf/eoc (y/iVC.— “'!< slmnld he given a ravel: more 
pnrr.ir.'st in t- e C-»l" :' nn it now i»rosp*es. nnd should 
:>•' fttin lot t“ all in taideni wan! as well as to thfep jshrsi- 
rjllv, <.r for sj" clnl nsem. nnaV.e to s-vk relief on works. 
It should he reyaslol r.s a '•"urity nu'vn<: a failnrc of other 
K.rv.uii'a t«* ri n-'.i the destitute a< well as the princjpnl mmns 
of relievin'.; thejelph's cln.'""< of the population. In the first 
of the*.* ri'P'cts its Kraut c*iu!d at the outset be wn'fnlly 
limSt.d. hut s’ o-.ld he rapidly expanded as the period of 
rmreity lengthens and as anv indimtions h.vome apparent of 
distrei outrunning ti:e ordinary rmasurea of re" lief. The 
meet stfmifimat of lh.e»" ir.di'atios* are crowds nt tlie poor* 
liouft* pate and randen rs on th" rads, either of which should 
he pencrally j-yj>1a 1 as showing that the grant of village 
relief ;s inadesjuate and should be cxpandid at once, .fndg- 
ir.g hy past experience in this Division the pant of village 
relief" to 5 per c ,-nt. of the population would not be at all 
excessive in time of nente distress. If its pant be guided by 
the ecnsidrrationa indicated above, I do not think tliat there 


Is much risk of over-liberality, provided of course that tlicro 
is an adequate relief staff. Earh village slionld be visited by 
a Circle Olliecr once in nt least twenty days, nnd there should 
be a European officer in control— if possible two in each 
tahsil. 

16. In the caw of aboriginal people it will be necessity to 
grant relief it» this form with exceptional liberality as soon as 
signs of distress appear, nnd to inclndc within its range 
jH-rsms who are cajuilile of doing light work. I think that it 
woutd he quite possible to arrange for their employment on 
petty works of improvement within their village. People 
of this class are, as a general rtilo, honest in their dealings 
with Government, nnd I have known cases in which village 
lnadmen have at their own instance successfully insisted on 
the performance of same work hy those on the gratuitous 
relict list. 

17. I add that there has hcen nothing to indicate that the 
grant of gratuitous relief d cm oral! res the people. Its dis* 
continntw'e was cheerfully a-ccptcd, and careful enquiries 
have failed to show that private charity did not rotnm to its 
responsibilities. 

18. Central scheme of relief . — I am inclined to think 
that the first step to be taken when famine threatens is to 
rpa jMor-honscs and village kitchens. They afford a real 
tcit of distress which no minor defects of management can 
impair, whereas test-works in the hands of inexperienced 
managers cannot be relied upon ns a gangs of the real neecs- 
fitv of tlie jieople. With numerous kitchens established, 
there i«, moreover, reasonable security against the occurrence 
of illness or death due to actual want. Village relief and 
relief works wonld meanwhile be organised, the former at the 
outset being restricted to the infirm and incapable, bnt being 
gradually expanded, till with the commencement of the rains 
U takes,* with village kitchens, the place of relief works os 
the mainstay of the operations. 

19. 3Tor!al ity d tiring the famine . — This has been 
rep'irfcd npon in detail, nnd I merely refer to it here in 
order to in.sist mi the contributory effect of fever. The four 
months of the monsoon were extraordinarily unhealthy, 
especially in the Saugor nnd Mnndla districts, and the death- 
rates rose because the effects of the famine were intensified 
hy conditions which accompanied it, instead of following it, 
as fias bnn the experience elsewhere. I may be permitted to 
refer to the extraordinary high mortality which followed the 
famine of 1S7S in some 'districts of the Xorth-Wcstem Prov- 
inces, when (if I remember arigbt) tlie death-rate of the 
Aligarh District rree to 120 per millc in the year as a whole. 
Dnring the past year some Aorth-'Wcstem Provinces districts 
which showed low death-rates dnring the period of famine 
have been visited with great mortality since its close. On 
the other hand, the death-rates of November and December 
were in most Central Provinces districts very low indeed, 
nnd I may perhaps hazard a conjecture that the circumstances 
which cause heavy mortality on the restoration of normal 
conditions of rainfall are more rapid in their action in some 
parts of India than in others. It is a fact that Mnndla and 
Saugor — the districts in which mortality rose highest in this 
division— were the two in which the rainfall was heaviest at 
tlie commencement of the monsoon, and that at the end of 
August they were the only two which had received anything 
approaching the normal quantity. 


TTriUcn statement of evidence Ig the Rev. Me. E. MaT.stos- Goejjos, Missionary, Mungeli, Bilaspur District, 

dated 19th February 1S93. 


I am in re-rip t of a communication, stating that the 
Famine Commission i? “ particularly anxious to carefully 
ccrsldcr any rugg>“ti<m which missionaries of experience 
xnar have to make." 

2sot having received particulars ns to the natnre of the 
evidence or the suggestions which the Commissioners desire, 
the remarks below may r.ot opjwar to bo quite to the point. 
On hearing from you’ more fully I may be able to make 
further suggestions. 

"With regard to myself as a witness, perhaps I should stnto 
thatl am a member of the American Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society ; age 28 years ; missionary experience dates 
from iS91, when 1 was appointed to Mungeli. I have been 
in tliis district throughout the famine, and my experience is 
confined to tills district. I have, however, endeavoured to 
visit poor-houses jn other districts as opportunity occurred, 
and have seen tliose which were opened in Pandaria.BUasporo, 
Raipore, Kutni anil Jabalpur. During tlie famine funds 
to the amount of Rs. 18,000 have passed through my hands 


as private charity, and I have had the supervision of two 
relief centres ten miles apart. I have been a regular visitor j£ m 
at the Mungoli poor-house. ’< 

The suggestions I desire to make ore as follows : — 

-I. Might not the roads of the district be maintained 
in such a condition os to permit of cart traffic at 
all times of the year? In their present condi- 
tion it is impossible for carts to pass between the 
railway stations and the outlying parts of the 
district during the monsoons. In times of 
famine for one-third of the year importation is . 
an impossibility, and prices must of necessity 
rise higher than they wonld if importation was 
continued. 

II. “With reference to Famine Code (1896), Appendix IV, 
section 2, page 55, I would suggest that 
some remarks should be inserted as a gnidance 
in the selection of a Superintendent for a poor- 
house. The success of a poor-house depends 
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[ Mr. Penny’s ru'cs !s the most satisfactory method of afford- 
ing relief. Under sneh a system ordinary worts can be 
! readily converted into test works. It adapts itself auto- 
matically to_ any degree of distress, from contract work under 
special conditions where there is very little distress and the 
people arc all strong, to very simple " task-work ” where 
distress is very severe and all the people are emaciated. It 
is economical, os less establishment is required to work it, 
and the best possible return for the ontlay under the circum- 
stances is obtained in each case. It does not lend itself so 
much to fraud ; and finally, at the close of the fomine, it 
acts automatically and gives the most desirable results 
without any change of system. Prom my experience during 
the past famine, I cannot recommend too strongly to the 
consideration of the Commission the “ piece-work ” system 
with infirm gangs and field kitchen, on the lines of 
, Mr. Penny’s rules, a3 the very best means of affording 
relief during a famine. 

8. Proposals regarding the piece-work system with 
infirm gangs and kitchen. — he introduction of this 
system was probably the most marked departure that was 
made from the principles of the Central Provinces Famine 
Code. For, condemned without a trial by the Indian Famine 
Commission, its adoption was practically prohibited on relief- 
works, because it was only admissible under the proviso 
that it was to he optional to the labourers to choose between 
’ it and daily wages (see Indian Famine Condensed Report, 
Part I, paragraph 32). Any one with any experience of 
relief-workers knows that they would choose daily wage to 
the exclusion of piece-work. 

I have already remarked that tho piece-work 'system 
applied under Mr. Penny’s rules proved successful, but it 
‘ must be remembered that the good results were all the more 
satisfactory, because they were obtained after the task-work 
system had been in force. Opposition from both the staff, 
and workers had to he overcome before success could be 
insured. When I introduced piece-work, I was told by a 
large body of workers on the Pendra-Darbasi road that if the 
“Sircar” wanted the work completed, the "task-work" 
system must be continued. Workers left the work to try 
and force a return to the daily wages system, but those who 
were in need of relief were back in a day or two and worked 
willingly afterwards on piece-work. 

Mr. T. Higham, C.IJE-, has dealt very fnlly and accu- 
rately with the arguments for and against piece-work and 
task-work in paragraphs 21 to 27 of his Report, and after 
my experience in working these systems during the past 
famine, I can endorse everything he says. 

It has been my experience that nnder a system 0 £ piece- 
work with infirm gangs and kitchen, or what we might call 
the combined system, practically all the objections to the 
task-work and piece-work system applied separately are over- 
come, while it has the great advantage of reducing the work 
of the senior members of the staff at the relief camp, and 
allowing them to give more of their attention to the weakly 
and emaciated, and thereby affecting the greatest saving of 
life. 

I append a copy of Mr. Penny’s rules nnder which the 
piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen was orga- 
nized on the works nnder my charge. I have modified it to 
suit the proposals which, after my experience during the late 
famine, have been made by me in this statement, and I am 
of opinion that all relief works should be organized on somo 
such lines in future. The system is so elastic that it readily 
adapts itself to all degrees of distre33. 

"With reference to the details of the piece-work system, I 
have the following suggestions to offer : 

9. Staff in piece-work system.—- The staff proposed was 
found sufficient on the works on which the system was intro- 
duced. 

10. Classification in piece-work system. — The classifica- 
tion is what was evontnally arrived at in practice. I will 
treat this subject in detail in a separate paragraph. 

11. Supervision and drafting on the piece-tcorl ; sys- 
tem. — It was found in practice that though under this sys- 
tem a single charge could afford relief over a much longer 

- length on a road, supervision was considerably simplified be- 
cause the weakly and emaciated who needed most attention 
were concentrated nnder the Tery eyes of the Qfficrr-in- 
chnrge, and relief was more readily afforded along the whole 
length of the charge owing to the Work Agents of the piece- 
work section being able to relievo the weakly and emac'ated 
at ones and to help them on to the head-quarters of the 
charge. 

0.P. 


12 Employment of Contractors and Gangers on the M 
piece-work system. — I believe opinions vary as to whether 1 
big Contractors, petty Contractors, or Gangers should be 
employed for the piece-work section. I have found big Con- 
tractors most satisfactory. They have a reputation to sustain, 
and for fear of disgrace, pay their labourers properly. They 
do not stoop to bribe Work Agents, and I have therefore 
found that the latter are only too ready to report any of their " 
failings. Securities can be taken from them which they 
will take care not to forfeit. Big Contractors cannot, how- 
ever, always be secured, and I have found that it is neces- 
sary to utilise such material as is available. I am there- 
fore of opinion that it should be left to the Executive Engi- 
neer to utilize such Contractors or Gangers as he considers 
best suited to the conditions existing on any particular 
work. 

13. Daily payments for piece-work. — I think daily pay- 
monts shonld be insisted on. Rates must vary for different 
localities. _ A schedule of rates must therefore be drawn up 
for each district or, if necessary, part of a district. 

Contractors should be given separate sections of works. 

They should be paid on Public Works Form No. 14, and a 
security of 10' per cent, on the work done should be retained. 
Measurements can then always be checked, and over-measure- 
ments effectually prevented. 

14. Workers on piece-work to he taught to measure 
their work.' — 1'he most important point in connection with 
piece-work is to teach the people how to measure their own 
work. I have found that this is easily done by distributing 
rods 5 feet long among the workers, through the Work 
Agent, and showing them what a hundred cubic feet is. 

I consider it the most important duty of the Work Agent 
on a piece-work section to show the workers nnder him now 
to measure their work, and to keep them well informed of 
their rates. Eveiy member of the staff who inspects work, 
should make it his duty to see that the workers know how to 
ascertain what they should be paid. My experience is that 
they learn readily, and can look after their earnings quite 
well if they are encouraged to complain if not property paid. 

15. Task-work section of the piece-work organisation . — 

On the task-work section where the gangs contain infirm 
workers, I have found that nominal tasks only can be ex- 
acted. About 30 per cent, of the task laid down in General 
Order No. C.-498, dated the 26th December 1896, paragraph 
23, can be expected. In feet, I think that the object should 
be to get these workers strong, and then to draft them to 
piece-work; and to effect this, while they are on the mini- 
mum wages, they must not be overworked. 

There sbonld be no fines on the task-work sections, 
which I think might more correctly be called daily wage 
sections. An effort should be made to get 30 per cent, of 
the normal task from these workers for the minimum wage. 

If cases of persistent laziness occur, they should he punished 
by being made to work for a dole of cooked food at the 
kitchen instead of a cash wage. I have found the mere 
threat of this punishment sufficient to make workers do their 
best. This does away with the delicate question of fines and 
the abuses it leads to. 

16. Field-kitchen on the piece-work. — The rules for the 
field-kitchen are given in detail, with the necessary forms, 
in the proposed rules herewith forwarded. A single sheet of 
instructions for the management of the Pnblic Works kit- 
chens, with only one form, was received after the kitchens on 
the work under my charge bad been organized. I append 
a copy of these instructions marked B. I found that these 
left a great deal for the staff to work out themselves, and 
the return prescribed in the detailed instructions had to be 
kept up on sheets of paper and scrap books. In short, the 
detailed instructions with all the forms were absolutely 
necessary, and I found that, revised according to the more 
recent orders, they worked well, and did not overwork the 
staff. I have further modified the detailed instructions now 
to suit the proposals made in this statement. 

I noticed that these kitchens were planned in all sorts of 
ways, and medical officers inspecting them and the field 
hospitals were constant!!- ordering charges and additions. I 
think it will secure uniformity and save much trouble If a 
standard plan for tho construction of these field kitchens turd 
hospitals in future is drawn up cow. Otherwise the benefit 
of the experience gained during the past famine will be lost. 

There seemed to be some difference of opinion regarding 
the daily rations to ho given in the kitchens. Some rules 
drawn np for their cracgcment. laid donm the rations given 
in paragraph :>2 of the Cv.str.il Province* Famine Code; 
some vaose laid down in arvi-lc SI of t! e Cc.itral Province* 
Famine Code. The latest kitchen ruies, a copy of which U 
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It I* a wrlH'ni'wn f.vf that the workers Jo liet live 
cnlr in the grain. . cn the price of which their wages ore 
tv '^rTKvi. ‘1 lay live on the ehc.ijvst food they can pel, nnd 
hr iBlng sn they save sufii/wiit on their wages to meet their 
nvjr.irvnt-ntv during dais thirst they Jo not atli ml work. 

I el'.vV fugcil five nMeJhxlirtl men in a r.imp when nil the 
worker* were on the work. On making n very careful 
<r. jntry, I fen ml that the*.* men wetv relatives of the 
workers wh.o had come from their villages to take bark 
remit', in<v«. This tw on a relief-work being earriej out in 
n Zarvin-hri, from funds supplied hy (Government, anj 
while making the above enquiry, I accidentally ascertained 
from a \<ry reliable s.'Ur.v that a larpe number of the 
wvrkvr* were i n'v working in order to earn sufficient rash to 
K‘ a’ do '.•> pay hp their “ kisi-*. " 

I’nder the a)*nw eir-uiust.-uices 1 Jo not think that it is 
re.rsvtry i'< pay tragi s for n lien-working Jay. 

I would tl.errfi tv recommit ml that enenon-warkinc Jay in 
the work he alb-wed. and that it lie left to the Ollicor-in- 
charge in e.ieh ere to fix what Jay It should he. -Aha that 
R.a mffi he paid fer the nun-working Jay. 

If, Itwev. r. it i* considered <!o<imhlo to pay napes for 
the tirn-wvrkitis day, 1 weald reummend that one chittak 
of Crain he a id "’ to the wage of eaeh e!a<s for each of the 
«•% w.-rhlng Jaj* in the week, to make np for no wage pay* 
ratal for the nrrn-nvrking day. 

Iff. ll'tprr ea rrei'tit task-treri tvsfetn. — For the four 
priprvt, 1 think the equivalent in each of the 
following wage* i« ample : — 

CMltal*. 

f m t . « , . . .71 

,, It ..... . la 

..111 « . . a . . 13 

I hare n'rv.ly given, tinder the head of kitehen, in 
emn<»-l:o*> with the organisation of the piece-work system 
the ratlins 1 pro;*.--' to he given in kitchens, so need not 
repM*. tle'tii here. 

The een-li;sir,n I have ro.’ne to nft.-r very careful ohserva- 
tia is tlat pavment-ly-r.'snlt or piece-work is the only 
tray of r.hm'niiig n filed t.i-k fora list'd mi in. The offer of 
ft Higher wap- a* an indiuvinclit 1o do n higher task than the 
minimum, ha*, a* 1 1 nve nin-ady said, no effect on the relief- 
worker for the reasons 1 have given. _ A nnnilier of workers 
will no donht lie IwjI'wI for the higher tasks nud wages, 
lint the (iang .Mtiharrir is, iu my opinion, the only one who 
profits hy the inducement. 

Starting with a higher wage and lining down to a 
minimum, ends, 1 find, in exactly the same results. 

Again, the qnestinn of unlimited fines is a most delicato 
one to deal with, ami requires the utmost eaution. In my 
opinion the r!a-s of men I liave Imd to deal with nil the staff 
ot relief-works cannot he safely trnsted with such power, and 
I am sure that without nniimited fines, full tasks eannot bo 
exacted. If therefore the present so-called " task-work ” 
system is to lie conUnned with o minimum wage, I am 
strongly of opinion that fines should bo abolished entirely. 
There should ho only one wage for each class ; efforts should 
Is; made as now to obtain the tasks fixed for the fixed wngo 
from ea"h cla-s. and that eases of persistent idleness ho 
punished hy giving the offenders rooked food for their work 
ot the kitchen instead of easily wages. I have found the 
threat of a kitehen dole in lien of rash payment have tho 
desired Te.siilt wherever I have tried it. There need be no 
fear of tiii* punishment, as it does not giro tho Officcr-in- 
chargc power which ho can abuse much. 

II.— Decree of success which Has attended the 

MEASURES' ADOrTED, CONSIDERED PRIM A MET WITH 
REGARD TO THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS AND THE SAVING 
OF LITE, AND SKCONDARILT WITH REOARD TO ECONOMT. 

20. .In, my humble opinion, though tho relief measures, 
cjs'far as relit-E-workcra nre concerned, imvo effected' praeti- 
7 colly all .the saving of lifo Hint could have been soenrod, 
they have just fallen short of sufficiency innot haring boon 
undertaken soon enongh. I. do not think that mnoh 
' reduction could have boon effected in tho mortality, bnt I 
think that a good deal of suffering could liavo ‘ boon avoided 
if relief had been offered earlier ; I attribute this entirely to 
•tho defective task-work system on which we nro working. 

“ j' think it will be generally admitted that the most 
suitable form of relief that can bo offered at tbo commence- 
. meat of ft famine is work. 

It is n well-known fact that daring ordinary times, crowds 
o i pcoplo can bo got oh to a work' for' dally wages, so that 


when there is any distress at nil, peoplo readily flock to a 
work in much larger crowds for daily wages. 

Ills laid down in paragraph 13 of tho Central Provinces 
Famine Code, that on tho first indication of distress one or 
more test-works nre to bo opened in the nffeoted nrea, and 
Hint employment should bo .offered to tho needy on tho 
strict rendition that labour is paid for at task-work rates 
and not daily rates. But in tho same paragraph it is stated 
that (hose “test-works "aroto ho regulated Btriclly according 
to the provisions for relief-work. 

Now the provisions for relief-work prescribe task-work 
with n minimum wage. Tho result is that tho dally rate 
stage is very soon reached, and tho crowds como on, whether 
they nro really in need of relief or not. 

The result in my opinion is that “ test-works ” aro began 
with far too great caution and in very insufficient numbers. 
There is considerable delay before it is as-ertained that there 
is considerable distress, nnd before relief-works aro opened, 
and during tin's delay the pcoplo lose ground, migrate to 
wlutl t bey belie ware less distressed tracts, become emaciated, 
and we then have to begin at tho wrong end and undertake 
cure instead of prevention. 

_ My opinion is flint ns soon ns it is known that thero is 
likely to fie a general failure of crops over any nrea, steps 
should lie taken at once to open works freely over the aren, 
on such a system that full tasks can bo exacted and tho 
works, if necessary, developed into relief-works. 

It will lie seen that the piece-work system with infirm 
gangs nnd kitchen suits this purpose perfectly. Tho test- 
work wonld offer piece-work only nl first, and infirm gangs 
rould lie begun and the kitchen added ns these wero required. 
If t!ic piece-work system be adopted, there need be no fear 
of uUrwting large crowds by daily wages, and test-works 
ran he opened up freely at n very early stage of the famine. 
Belief trill tints he available to thoso who need it beforo 
they suffer privation, nnd peoplo will bo prevented from 
drifting into the emneinted stage. 

From an economical point of view, I think tho relief 
measures in connection with relief-works havo failed to 
effect their object owing entirely to tho defective " task- 
work ” system. The saving of life wonld, I considor, havo 
been equally well effected nt mnch less expense nnd witli a 
hotter return in work hy a piece-work system with infirm 
gangs and kitchen ; and If tho saving in expenditure thus 
effected bad been utilized in starting relief measures earlier, 
much suffering might have boon avoided. 

III.— Other Recommendations on the future manage- 
ment or Belief measures. 

21. In tho previous paragraphs I have stated my opinions 
on the measures nnd methods of working which seem to me 
to he likely to prove most effective in future. There nre 
one or two other points which I think deserve notico. 

22. During tbo recent famine considerable difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining tho necessary staff for relief-works. 
This of course occurred (as it always will do) at tho most 
critical timo when the largest number of works wore open. 
The result was that men who know nothing of rolief-work, 
were sent out to take charge of them, or to work on them 
in other subordinate posts. Tho unsatisfoctoiy working of 
such nn arrangement needs no comment. I think that 
steps should bo taken to guard against this in futuro, and I 
would recommend that tho nearest relief -work to tho head- 
quarters of a district should be utilized ns a work on which 
to train the staff required for the other works in the district. 

Immediately it is found that relief-works have to be 
opened, applications should be invited from members of 
respectable families in tho district for posts on them. Selec- 
tions should bo made from these, and they should be sent 
out to tho work chosen for training them on. They should 
bo appointed tin probation on nominal salaries till thoyrr learn 
iboir work, when they Can bo drafted to works that-are 
openod as required. • •• < ■. 

This orrangoment necessitates some additional expenditure 
in training these men, but. I feel sure this will be more than 
saved by the men knowing thoir work-wlien they are posted 
to works. 

23. 'Method of mustering and. making payments.— X am 
of opinion that the present method- of payment is' most 
objectionable for two reasons':— ’ ” 

(a) The Gang Mnharrir' who is the lowest paid man in 
- the supervising Staff is entrusted with the disburse- - 
ment. - ' - . ' -. - 
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The npp'icants will he rccoiml hr tho Olficer-in-sliarga 
nnd the Hospital Assistant every morning. tPhoy will bo 
most carefully classified by thoso 
“ nd a,a ’ lns two officials, and when this is 
done, 'tho distribution will ho 
carried out in tho following manner. "Work ngonts in chnrge 
of piece-work must freely admit nil applicants who may 
come to them direct. 

All the Class II workers will ho drafted off to tho various 
contractors proportionately to the work given them, tho dis- 
tribution being arranged so that tho people will bo sent to 
the sections of the work nearest to their homes. This class 
must, if they want rolief, accept piece-work. They can bo 
allowed no option. 

Ail the Class III workers will bo drafted to tho work 
agent in charge of tho task-work section, nnd ho will form 
them into gongs and give them work. 

All Class IV applicants will bo sent to tho field kitchon to 
ho enrolled nnd provided for there. 

II — CONDITIONS to nn observed and ENFORCED in 
01 VINO OCT riECE-WOKK CONTBAOrs. 

1. The ganger must stay on tho work and supervise and 
direct It. 

2. He mnst employ no labour except that drafted to him 
by the Officer-in -charge. 

8. Ifc may employ tho workers oithcr by piece-work, by 
daily wages, or by tho towrie system. Tho workers must' 
work by piece-work if required to do so, or leave the work. 
But they must he allowed the option of demanding piece- 
work in preference to tho daily wage or tho cowrio system. 

4. If he employs tho workers by piece-work, ho must pay 
them the rates fixed by tlio Executive Engincor nnd entered 
in tho schedule attached to bis bond, which nlso gives tho 
rates to be paid to tho contractor. In cases other than those ' 
noted the proportion of bis rate which ho must allow them 
will be <5 par cent. 

5. If lie employs them by daily labour, lie must pay 
them not less than the minimum wage calculated on tho 
price of grain fixed for tho work. 

6. If lie employs them on tho cowrio systora ho must fix 
the cowrie paymont, so as to allow them to earn the mini- 
mum wage in 9 hours’ work. 


T. The contractor must pay labour daily, -or twice a week, i 
as ordered hy tho Sub-Divisional Officer. 

8. All necessary arrangements for the water-supply and 
sanitation and for hntting the workers will bo made by the 
Officor-in-eliargo and paid for separately, but the ganger 
will bo held responsible for seeing that tatties, bamboos and 
other mntorial supplied for shinier are not removed by 
workers from tho works. ' 

ft. Tho contraetor must submit to any choek and inspec- 
tion with regard to the treatment of Jus workers by officials 
authorized to offect snch chock. 

10. Tools, such as phanras, picks and stone-breaking 
hammers, will bo supplied by tho Publio Works Department : 
baskets and pcrishnblo stores by tho contractor. 

11. Tho contractor must employ all the workers drafted to 
him by the Officer-in-charge. ' As long as lie does so, he may 
bo omployod, but ho muBt bo discharged as soon as he fails to 
do so. 

12. Tim work agonts will keep up Form No. 3, field 
accounts for tho piece-workers, and will submit it weekly to 
the Officer-in-chargo, who will prepare and submit the weekly 
roport, Form No. 4, as usual, showing in it the piece-workers 
and task-workers separately. The Sub-Divisional Officer will 
submit Form No. 5, as usual, and include the piece-workers 
in bis figures. 

18. The contractor is on no account to sublet any work. 

14. Tho sub-Gverseor will measure up the work done by 
each contractor ovory wcok, enter the measurements in 
Public Works measurement books, prepare tho bills in Form 
No. 14, and submit them through tho Officer-in-charge to the 
Sub-Divisional Officer for paymont. All bills will be marked 
“ Famine- relief accounts.” 

15. Each work agent in ckurgo of a piece-work section 
will bo given jj small imprest to enable him to relieve and 
draft infirm people to the task-work section. He will give 
infirm people applying to him for task-work, each a day’s 
minimum wage, and sond them at once under the charge of 
a peon to the Officor-in-chargo for employment on task-work, 
and obtain a receipt from tho Officer-in-charge for them, 
which ho will submit with Ms accounts as a vouohor for his 
payments. 

These rates are raeroly given as an example, and must be 
fixod to suit varying circumstances and localities. 


Schedule referred l" in paragraph 4. 


Si b-lieid of nork. 


arthwork in road 
embankment, 
foorum in road 
embankment, 
[coring earth over 
moorura quarries, 
xcavating moorum 
at quarries, 
arrying moorum to 
the roadside up to 
-1- » mile and stock- 
ing it there . 
arrying moorum to 
the roadside for 
\ mile to J mile • 
arrying moorum to 
the roadside for 
i mile to 1 mile . 


■ orinal rate. 


Unto to lio 
nt to BQero 
per ruj.ee. 
Normal 
rato with 
20 percent, 
added. 


8 a. p, 
3 12 0 

6 0 0 


► 500 

I 

5 0 0 
7 8 0 
10 0 0 


4 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 


JSotc to t)6 
given to 

Rites to he allowed to 

CoKTSAOTOB, 

Rates to jib paid nr Conibaciobs 
to Laboubebs. 

labourers nt 







10 secre per 







rupee e 







76 percent, 


Grain ftt 

Groin at 

Grain at JO 

Grain at 

Grain at 

uf normal 

10 seers 

0 seers 

8 seer* per 

seers per 

0 flpers 

8 seers 

rate in* 

per rupee. 

per rupee 

rupee. 

rapee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee* 

20 per coot 







K a. p • 

R a. v. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

ft a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 

3 6 0 


4 12 0 

gjgajo 

KKV, 

3 10 o 

3 11 0 

4 8 0 


6 4 0 

6 8 0 



6 0 0 






Mgllp 

3 14 0 

4 8 0 

6 0 0 


6 8 0 








(.480 

4,12 0 


4 8 0 


6 8 0 

7 0 0 

4 8 0 

6 0 0 

5 8 0 


9 0 0 

9 8 0 


6 12 0 

7 4 0 

7 12 0 

Si 


13 8 0 

18 0 0 

in 

9 8 0 

mm 

■n 


Ex- 

ujLXxa. 


The above rates have been estimated ns accurately os pos- 
sible from a knowledge of rates usually paid, but if experi- 
ence shows that they should be modified, this may be done 
with the Executive Engineer's sanction. 

Bates for other works not noted in the schedule are to be 
fixed in each case. The labourers to get 76 per cent, pf that 
given to tho contractor. 


III.— Conditions to be obssuved in oabbting out 
thb Fask-wobk Section. 

1. One or more work agents will supervise tMs portion of 
the work from the gangs, keep the gang registers and make 
the payments. 

2. The Class III workers on tMs section will be paid the 
Class III wage calculated on the rate fixed by the Commis- 
sioner of the Division for grain. 
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Register II. — Number nnd des-riplion of Class (b) units 
lodged nml fed at tlio kitchen. 

Do. III. — Receipts and issno'of stores received. 

Do. IV. — Stock-book ot utensils of tlio ldtclion. 

Do. A'.— Indent for snpplies required -for. tho 

kitclicn. 

Do. VI. — Weekly Return. 

Do. — Imprest Cash-book, P. AV. Form No. 3. 

1 6. Tlio Hospital Assistant will bo given a small ndvnneo 
for tlip payment of snbordinate staff nnd petty cxponscs. 
Tlio advance will be sufficient to cover a week's ontlay. Ho 
will keep bis accounts in Public AVorks Department Imprest 
Cash-book, Form No. 3, nnd submit it twice a wcok to tbo 
Oflicer-in-cliargo for recoupment. 


17. On oacli Satnrdny the Hospital Assistant will submit J 
to tho Officor-in-ohargo a Return in Form No. VI ap- 
pended. 

18. As soon ns any dependents. Class (a), or inmates, 
ClnS3 (ti), got strong onough for light work, it will bo the 
dnty of the Officor-in-cliarge, acting under the advice of tho 
Hospital Assistant, to draft them to the Class III or task- 
work gangs. Tho Olficcr-in-ohar^o will bo 'hold responsible 
for any pcoplo found in tho kitchen who aro able to do 
light work. 

19. An inspection book mnst bo kept up at each kitchen 
in which Inspecting Officers will record thoir notes. A copy 
of each noto so recorded must bo forwarded by tho Officer- 
in-chnrgo to tho Executive Engineer, through the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, as soon as the noto is made. 


KITCHEN REGISTER No. I. 


NUMBER FED. 


Dale. 

- 

Class (a). 

Class (b). | 

Total. 

Amount of food used. 


Gang 

number. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Chil- 

dren. 

1 

Mon. 

Wo- 

men. 

Chil- 

dren. 

1 






. 



} 


KITCHEN REGISTER No. II. 


Numbcrand description of Cl"ts 


No. 


.on Belief work at. 


recipients lodged ■ and- fed-at- Kitchen 


Serial num- 
ber 

j 

Dato of 
admission. 

Nome/ sox, caste, nge. 

% 

Date of 
being placed 
on full diet. 

Orders of Medical Officers. 

Date of 
transfer to 
relief- 
work. 



i ... 





’ KITCHEN REGISTER No. III. 


Beeeipt ‘ 
Issue 


of Supplies of Stores Beceived. 


Num- 
. .ber of 
Indent. 

Date of 
receipt or 
■ issue. 

j 'Rico. 

‘ Bhal. 

Salt. 

Tamarind 

Chillies. 

Onions. 

Ghi. 

Oil. 

' Signature 
of Hospi- 
tal Assist- 
ant. 






• c 









■ 

J 

, 


' 


, 

■ 

* 

■ 













- KITCHEN REGISTER No. IV. 


Slock-bookof -Utensils. of Kitchen No. on the Belief-work at 


’ Nuihber o f • 
'‘'"•'articles'. ” ' 

* 

j — y; * 

Description of utensils, i 

Date of 
■ receipt in 
' store. 

Dednct losses 
with dots of 
report of loss. 

Balance in store. 

Date, of verifi- 
cation with 
signature of 
the Hospital 
Assistant. 








Tho balance jn stock should ho verified weekly by the Hospital Aeeietaut. 
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It will be well to mnmtain a separate attendance register 
for persons of Class (6), giving names in tlio first column and 
providing n column for each (lay in tho month. They also 
should bo given tickets. 

VIII.— The attendance of each day should bo abstracted 
in a register of tho following form : — 


NU1UIEU FED. 


DATE. 

Cuss (a.) j Class (»), 

Total. 

rS 

«j 

m 

S3 

-3 

i 

0 

1 

E 

< 

d 

v: 

* i 

« i 

! = 

I V 

1 *" 1 

c £ 

B S 
> £ 

Z 

C 

Cbllilron 111. 

| I 

c 

<3 

i 

5= 

1 

Children I. 

■ S-I 

V.i 
2 2 

5 C 





i 




! i 




Receipts and expenditure should be shown in a simplo 
form of Jama-kharch, extracts from which will servo as bills 
for replenishing nn imprest or as vouchers for expenditure. 
The amount of food charged for in the jama-kharch should 
of course correspond with the amounts shown in tho attend- 
ance register. 

IX. — Kitchen tickets shonld be fnrnislied with string so 
as to bo carried lmng on tlio neck. A convenient material 
is n tliin'shcct of zinc on which entries can bo written in- 
delibly with either sulphuric acid or nilct tutia. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions bjf Mr. 
G. M. Habkiott, Executive Engineer, Ckhatiisgark 
States Eoads Division. 

•1. The whole Division was affected. 

2. The failure of the rains and harvest in tlio Itaipur and 
Bilaspnr Districts and to the partial failures of rain and 
harvest and abnormally high prices in tlio Sambalpur Dis- 
trict and the surrounding Feudatory States. 

3. I cannot go into details ns I have not figures to refer 
to, but I think it will be sufficient to say that the rains 
usually continue through September and a part of October, 
while in 1S9G tliero was no rain after tho end of August. 

Prices for food-grains were more than donblo those of 
other years, and I believe higher than those experienced in 
past famines. 

4. Preceding seasons had been favourable except in parts. 
In tho north-west comer of the Division in tho Mungcli and 
Siznga talisiis and in Knwardha and Pandarin, there had 
been partial failure both of the previous rabi and kharif 
crops. 

6. I tliink the population usually enjoys a fair measure of 
material well-being ; no section of it, as far as I know, is 
usually in a precarious condition. The population is fairly 
large. 

6. The crops are entirely dependent on both timely and 
sufficient rainfall. 

7. In tho Raipur and Bilaspnr Districts I think there is 
practically no reserve. The Railway carries away all the 
grain that can be spared for export. There is, I think, 
about a sufficient reserve for 6 months in the Sambalpur 
District and for about 12 months in the Southern and 
Eastern Feudatory States, but these reserves are soon 
drained during a famine in Raipur and Bilaspnr as recent 
experience proved. 

8. The extent and severity of the distress on this occasion 
was, I think, twice as great os it was during the last famine. 

9. I think too hopeful a view was taken of the extent of 
the failure at the beginning of the famine. I also think 
that the resources of the people were over-estimated — so 
mnch so, that it was I believe supposed that they could find 
their own seed-grain which in the end had to be supplied. 
This, coupled with the caution that had to be used in start- 
ing-test work on the task-work system, in my opinion, 
delayed opening up of test works in sufficient numbers all 
over the affected areas, and consequently retarded the 
timely development of a sufficient number of relief-works. 


m 

Tho result was that a larger number of weakly people had 
to bo dealt with when tho relief-works were developed. 

10, Uand l2. Boing in camp I am unable to deal with 
figures relating to the numbers on works. I am, however, 
convinced that a great many people were relieved on works 
who did not need relief. I attribute this to the so-called 
" tnsk-work " system. Having nothing to do these people 
enmo on to too work knowing that the minimum wage was 
insured for vciy little work. As soon as piece-work was 
introduced theso peoplo left, and only those who needed 
relief remained. 

13. No. I think all tho people who needed relief came 
on to tho relief-works or received village relief. I know that 
people were very reluctant to leave their homes to go any 
distnneo to works, becanso their homes were generally des- 
troyed if they did go. They did, however, come on to the 
works oventnally, and it was these who generally came on 
in a weakly stato. 

14. I think tho measures were insufficient, inasmuch as 
they were not begnn on an extensive enough scale at a very 
early st.igo of the famino. I think too much time is wasted 
in gauging tho extent and severity of the distress. The 
delay is, I think, due to a great extent to the defective 
11 task-work " system which is ill-adapted for the puipose of 
relief. It can be remedied by a system of piece-work with 
infirm gangs and kitchens. 

16. Speaking generally from the mortality point of view, 

I would say that tho relief measures were nnder the eir~- 
cunistances successful. If extensivo relief had been afforded 
earlier, I tliink there would have been less weakly people to 
deal with. 

16. A piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchens 
was introduced when it was found that numbers of people 
flocked to tho works who did not need relief. This decreased 
the numbers by sending those who did not really need relief 
away from the works. It did not exclude people who 
needed relief from tho work, but by removing thB others, 
allowed those on tho works to be better attended to. 

17. No. The system only affected some of the able-, 
bodied, and it was introduced when these people were on the 
point of leaving the work to attend to their fields. In 
some cases they had left the works when the system was 
introduced. Moreover, the people who left the works were 
only a small proportion of those receiving relief. They 
were therefore in exceedingly small proportion of the whole 
population, and could not possibly have made any appreci- 
able impression on the death-rate. 

18. As far as my experience goes, the tests were applied, 
but they were not applied early enough and on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale at an early date : nor was the system 
of application satisfactory. 

IB. All persons who could work were required to work as 
a condition of receiving relief, but under the system adopted 
the tasks prescribed could not be exacted from the able- 
bodied who were well able to perform them. 

20. Yes. 

21. I am inclined to think that in parts of the distressed 
areas, the numbers of persons relieved to whom the labonr 
test could not be applied were larger than they might have 
been. This was due to the objection of the people to leave 
their homes to go to distant relief-works. Such people grew 
weak and emaciated and had ultimately to be put on gratui- 
tous relief. I attribute this to the want of some provision 
nnder which people who cannot show that they have suffi- 
cient means of subsistence can be made to go to relief-works. 

22. No. Conditions were such that the tasks could not 
be exacted while the minimum wage was insured to those 
who could perform the tasks. The taskB were generally full. 

In my opinion, paid in cash to several members of a family, 
the wage was more than a bare subsistence one. 

28. Relief-works have been more numerous. The greator 
number of the workers have lived in their villages. 
Residence on a relief-work is disliked, and it does not 
constitute an effective test. I frequently found the houses 
of people who had gone to relief-works burnt in villages 
and numbers of people informed me that they would not 
leave their houses on this account, till forced by hunger 
to do so. My opinion is that numerous small works scat- 
tered over a distrcsicd area near the homes of the people 
afford much greater relief than one large work. 

24 and 25. I cannot answer these as I have not got 
references in camp. 


C. P. . 


The numbers refer to tho questions drawn up by the Commission. 


22f 
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in vp not bpan able to consider Mr. Jligbnm's proposals caro- 
fully, and am not therefore prepared to give a definito 
opinion on them, but the formula scorns practical, and I 
see no mason why It should not give approximately fair 
results. 

10?. The works establishment enn bo instructed to die- 
poso labour so ns to get the best results, but I find they bavo 
so much to do that they cannot find timo to give the atten- 
tion that is required to these questions. 

103. 1 would fir the least unit at 25. 

112. As I am unable .to refer to figures X cannot give the 
proportion, but this varied very considerably. 

• 113. The prepondcrauco of women and children was in 
my opinion due to men, wiio did not need relief In the 
least, sending their families on to the works even if they 
did not come themselves. For instance, men in the Pendra 
Zamiudari earning 3 annas a day for felling sleepers, and 
others carting sleepers, sent nil their women and children 
on to the works because they had nothing else to do from 
January to June. I was informed that a body of men on 
tbe JBengal-Nngpur Railway at Drug who woro gotting 
annas -1 a day each on plate-laying, deserted the work and 
went with their families to the relief-works on the Drug- 
Dharnda Road, because, with their women and children 
drawing cash wages they could cam more. It was not in 
the least necessary for the- State to support tho wives and 
children in tho abovo cases, and certainly not fnrthor than to 
offer them work on the terms of payment-hy-results. 

114. I think that all largo pnblic works, and any requir- 
ing any extent of professional knowledge, should be carried 
<mt by Public Works Officers. 

115, 116, 117 and 118. With reference, to relief-works 
entrusted to the Public Works Department, I am of opinion 
that as it must be tbe duty of tho Civil Officers to seo that 
sufficient relief is afforded to all the people who need relief 
within their charges, they should bear somo of tho responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of tlic$o relief-works. It is also very 
desirable that there should bo somo snpromo local control, 
so that urgent questions may be promptly dealt with, and 
action taken without delay. 

From my experience during tho past famine, I am of 
opinion that there can be no doubt that the Commissioner 
of tho Division is the proper Civil Officer to exercise tho 
above local control, and the local Civil Officer who should 
be held responsible to Government for tho efficiency of rolief- 
works under the Public Works Department. 

The Superintending Engineer must, however, nlso.be 
responsible to Government for tho efficiency of the relief- 
workB under the Pnblic Works Department. 

I am therefore of opinion that the Superintending Engi- 
neer, and the Commissioner, of tho Division, acting in concert, 
should exercise joint control over relief -works entrusted to 
tjje. Public Works Department, and they should be held 
equally, responsible to Government for the.effioiouoy of these 
relief-works. 

By- tho above arrangements, uniformity in working, will 
be ensured throughout a Division. The Executive Engineer 
can readily consult tho Commissioner and take prompt 
action on hie authority, in urgent eases, and a great deal . of 
correspondence and delay will bo saved by the question 
being-disposed of locally, which would otherwise have to be 
referred to the Superintending Engineer. 

With reference to relief-works entrusted to the Publia 
Works Department, the Collector should I think be respon- 
sible to thc.Cpmmiaaipncr and, through him, to the Govern- 
mcsjtfpr— 

' (a) Insisting on relief-works being opened where he 
considers -they ore necessary. 

(6) Drafting- people who are in. need of relief from 
. ' their villages to those works. 

(c).Aii8iting: those works -himself or, having them visited 
by his relief , officers, and bringing to tho notice of - 
the Exeontive Engineer, and' Commissioner any. 
cases i which come, under, his observation, in which 
the. orders.- of .Government ore not - being carried 
out efficiently. Neither he nor- his - subordinates- 
should issue any orders on the .works. 

li) Seeing that works are dosed when neecssary, and’ 
assisting the Public WorkB Officers in performing, 
the .closing operations properly. 

(e) Providing suitable men for tho post of Offieor-ln- 
charge.of the works. 

(J) .Arranging for the sale of-grain on -works. 


m 

The Executive Engineer should, I consider, be responsible 
to tho Superintending Engineer and Commissioner of tho 
Division, and through them to the Government, for all 
rouof-works nnder his charge boing organized strictly in 
accordance with tho orders of Government, and for their 
general efficiency. 

. It should, I think, also be understood that the Execu- 
tive Engineer and Collector, should act as colleagues in 
dealing with the various branches of relief in a district. 
Each rendering the other such assistance and advise as 
may from time to timo be sought. 


•uuj.uuu visjiiiig worxs ror me uouector ana bringing any 
inefficiency to his notice, the Collector’s Assistants should be 
allowed no authority over relief-works under the Publio 
Works Department. There is absolutely no necessity for 
any control, boing delegated to the Collector's Assistants 
while it is liable to lead to inefficient working. 

I think I may venture to state that, with one or two 
exceptions, tho relief-works under my charge were managed, 
during tho late. famine, practically on the above lines ; and 
where tho exceptions occurred, inefficiency invariably resulted 
for a timo, and had to be rectified. 

I will quote one or two examples in support of my state- 
ments. 

On one occasion I issued certain orders regarding the 
employment of the workers and the execution of work on a 
relief-work under my charge. Asa precaution, I first swit 
tho orders to tho Collector, and asked him if he approved of 
them to send them on to the Sub-Divisional Officer for com- 
munication to tho officer-in-charge. This the Collector did. 
Not long afterwards the Collector was visiting the work, and 
forgetting all abont the orders he had himself approved of, 
issued entirely contrary orders. My orders were issued to 
give me a check on tho staff and to secure efficient working. 
This did not Bnit tho staff, and they got other orders from 
tho -Collector which they took care to keep me ignorant of for 
some weeks. Tho Collector, I may add, had not the least 
idea at the timo that he was altering, the orders he had 
previously and still approved of . 

Again, tho same work was visited. by the Collector's Assist- 
ant, and orders were issued by the Assistant to the Officer-in- 
ch arge to inorease the wages,, which I was only authorized 
to do after tbe approval or the Commissioner of the Division. 
These changes in the scale of wages play into the hands of 
tho staff till the workers- get to know that the scale 1 has been 
raised. I was kept in ignorance of this order for some time; 

On the other hand, I only had 12 people drafted' to' tMs 
relief-work by the' Civil authorities all the time if was hr 
progress. 

I think these oxamplee.showthat.it is extremely difficnlt 
for an Exeontive Engineer to organize and cany out relief- 
works efficiently if other officers are authorized to issue orders 
on works which.he cannot know anything of for possibly. 


Where the Collector'oonfined'himself and his- Assistants -to 
bringing to my notice any irregularities he noticed,, no diffi- 
culties occurred, and tbe results ■ proved very satisfactory. 
The drafting of workers to these works was most. effectively, 
carried out by the Civil authorities. In opening one of' 
these works personally, the day after I announced I was 
prepared to receive workers, batches came in from all direc- 
tions with letters from patwaris to say thattbey were in need' 
of relief and wanted employment. 

118. Naib-Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors, Native Officers 
of Native Regiments, provided- they know English. I think 
all Officers-in-chargp should be able to read and write 
English, otherwise they become tools in the hands of their 
subordinates. 

119. Most certainly. Also Hospital Assistants. 

120. Certainly- they can and should. A kitchen on each 
work is very necessary. 

121. I think the Officer-in-charge should hove the same 
powers os a Tahsildar. The extent of tbe powers. I~ cannot 
give an opinion on. But he certainly needs powers to 
enforce sanitary rales. 

122. I do not think so. 

123. No. 

124. Daily, on both task and piece-work. 

125. I would recommend tho pice unit. 

126; Either, by-indepon dent- Cashiers or by Work Agents- 
not byGangMnharrirs (See nay-statement). 


2k 2 
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wage of ftl a month.' T7ith the exception of warders and 
names all the establishment was paid in cash and not in 
food.' The cash payment is the best way of paying servants, 
and it enables the cooking of food to be done with as little 
prejudice to caste roles os possible. It is to be remembered 
that the inmates of the poor-house will necessarily be sickly 
and weakly people, and that cooking and -carrying of water 
are kinds of work that require a healthy physique. The 
ration scale prescribed in Kale 82 of the Famine Code has 
varied on the suggestion of the Medical Officer-in-charge. 
I don’t think the scale quite answers the purpose, and I 
recommend that the ' scale recently prescribed by the Jail 
Commission for infirm gangs should be adopted for poor- 
houses. 

I have noticod that Police guards were employed in poor- 
houses to check ingress or egress. This was work which 
could have been done by ordinary peons. 

* 'Relief-Centres. 

A few relief-centres were kept open temporarily in the 
earliest stages of famine-relief operations, but were closed 
as soon as the village-relief measures were fully introduced. 
Cooked food was given to necessitous applicants who were 
after a short stay forwarded to the nearest relief-work or 
brought on village-relief. Belief-centres were managed 
by local Committees appointed for the purpose. This mea- 
sure of relief is identical to all intents and purposes with 
kitchens and calls for no remarks. 

Relief-Works. 

Sections SI and GO. — The rates were adjusted by the Dis- 
trict authority and not by the officer-in-ckarge. This 
arrangement is preferable to the Code rule. 

Section 52. — This classification had to be altered, the 
workers being divided into two classes : — 

.(a) Able-bodied persons. 

(b) Persons not able-bodied, but fit for light employ- 
. . . ment. 

Persons of class («) were put on piece-work, and of ( b ) on 
. task-work. 

This classification was effected at a time when there was 
great demand for private labour, and has much to recom- 
mend it. - It does not, however, seemto. me suited for pur- 
poses-of famine-relief. I think that it is economical in the 
long run to employ only such persons on relief-works as dan 
do a fixed amount of task, the rest being relieved gratui- 
tously in the kitchen. 

• Sections 63 and 64 . — All task-workers should be paid 
daily. Payments at longer intervals cause great inconveni- 
.enco to the labourers. 

Section 77.— It is impossible to arrange for nurses for 
babies, and parents have objections to leaving children with 
other persons. 

"Women with children in arms or with children in a sick 
condition, should receive special consideration. 

Infirm persons, if not dependants, should not be drafted 
to the poor-house, unless they have a home, in which case 
they may be brought on village-relief. 

Village-Relief. 

■ Section 37. — -I don't think the dole in money given was 
sufficient to buy the minimum ration, but it was sufficient 
to gave the lives of the people. 

A rule was introduced under which a maximum of R5 
per month was fixed for a family on village-relief. I think 
no such maximum should be fixed. 

■Section 25 (c). — The Circle Inspector and other officers 
who had power to check registers were roquired t ofortcard 
daily abstracts to the Charge Officer. 

• detailed rules of account of village-relief money should, 
I think, he embodied in the Code. 

Kitchen. 

Tho arrangements mado were very simple. Cooked food 
in tho form of khichri was distributed to children in need 
and living within a radius of 3 miles. The kitchen was 
placed in ehaTgo of the local Police Officer or schoolmaster. 
At first kitchens were not popular, but gradually people 
began to appreciate tho advantages. 


Other measures. 

Section 101. — Belief to respectable women. 

In a few cases relief was given to respectable women not 
entitled to relief, but it was impossible to get any work out 
of them. I think the rule should be altered so as to autho- 
rize such relief, when no suitable work can be found. 

107. Orphan children were sent to the Orphanage at the 
Head-quarters from time to time and not on the closing of 
the poor-house. I don't think much good has beon done by 
this procedure. 

40. I was exclusively placed on famine duty from the very 
commencement of relief operations, and had to organize, 
inspect, and report on each measure of relief. 

41. They are all Code measures. 

42. Ho ; all Code measures were used and proved suc- 
cessful. 

48. The home-relief measure was most approved by all 
classes of people. 

49. I think when a famine is imminent, kitchens shonld 
be opened first of all in suitable localities. It should he 
gradually followed by small relief-works like village tanks 
and field embankments, and this should be followed by 
village-relief and, lastly, large works. If works are started 
in a hurry, a great waste of money is the result. 

I venture to think that the Famine Code should bo 
re-cast in the light of the experience gained. 

In each district detailed instructions were drawn up which 
must have cost great labour and they should be incorporated 
in the Code. 

58. I don’t think that the roads constructed as relief- 
works will be of permanent service to the community, as 
they 8re all unmetalled and unfinished. In most cases the 
roads follow the old tracks, and there is no fear of their 
being abandoned. 

57. Village tanks are one of tho best forms of relief-work. 
Tho usefulness of a tank depends a great deal upon its 
catchment area. Tanks are very useful to the village com- 
munity for domestic purposes for watering villago cattle, 
and, if their position allows, for irrigating fields. This is 
one of the kinds of work on which the piece-work system 
can he successfully introduced. 

69. The tanks constructed as famine-works woro mostly 
large ones. They conld provide daily for 1,000 men in a 
satisfactory way. Payment by results through mnkaddam 
will, to a great extent, prevent unnecessary demand for 
labour. 

60. No. There area good many suitable- localities for 
tank-works in stock. 

62 and 63. Ves. 

67. Yes. The Mohra tank in the Tqjgarh Circle. 

70. No plans and estimates were ready. This defect has 
in most cases resulted in waste of money. 

71 (a). Five miles. 

(6). Twelve miles. 

72. Yes. 

73. It is difficult for the present to induce people to go 
to distances from their homes. They would rather starvo 
at their homes than go a distance, but their imaginary fear 
is gradually dying out, and it may be possible with tho 
progress of time to induce them to go a distanco in batches 
with promises of good accommodation and remuneration. 
This is possible only in cases of greatest necessity. 

74. The exception. 

76. It is so difficult to provide proper accommodation 
and comfort for labourers in camp that I am not in favour 
of residence being made obligatory. I hare noticed that 
the number of workers is the largest from the village where 
this relief-work is situated. This is because the work is 
at their doors. As soon ns tho camp is moved a Urge 
number disappear. It would nppear that distance has much 
to do in attracting people to works. I am, however, of 
opinion that a high task and low rate of wage are in them- 
selves sufficient tests. 

77. No. The labourers live gladly in camp if arrange- 
ments for their accommodation are adequate. They find 
it economical and safe to live iu their homes, and return 
every night even at long distances at the risk of physical 
inconvenience. 

77. Thd objection is not confined to any particular cast. 

79. No. 
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I tout lor tho bbadmiih ntitl Asked him (ho rdahoii of 
cxeojhmnniraHon. His verdict was that, ns tlio' fotid wnh 
cooked by a Brahman.- no harm was dttriK Tho girl ■ 
pleaded that these declarations word not sincere. I liintlti 
the man drink water of the girl’s hand, and all obstacles 
were removed. Tlio men in bettor classes might bo induced 
to go to the poor-house . when tho distress is'most rtcut'o 
and they are utterly helpless. 

17C. The mortality was very high throughout the period, 
but was highest in August. The high mortality is' duo to' 
inmates having been admitted In' a condition past’ recovery. 

177. Tlio number of inmates wlio wandered from Native 
States was very large. It amounted to something ''over 20 
per cent, of tbc total population. 

170. Yes; systematically done.' 

160. I hare already answered this in'patagraph’SO.' 

Tlio dietary had to be varied- in tlio caso'of weakly 1 nnd 
sickly persons. 

181. (See paragraph 39.) 

1S2. I think not. Tlio compulsion in this direction was 
very seldom found necessary'. 

183. Yes. The outturn was equal to work done in jails 
by infirin gan'gs. Tlie success was most marked a( Patlia- 
riya. Ilalta, and .Inbcra. At first tbc inmates expressed 
obstinate reftml to work, but inducement' of extra diet at 
once had a beneficial effect. Hope-making, spinning and 
wearing w'cbe the forms of work done.' 

181. The inmates were not free to leave when they 
chose. The departures and escapes were numerous. In tho 
Haifa poor-house, whose figures I have got, the escapes 
amounted to 9 per cent, of the total admissions. Compul- 
sion liad to be used to detain persons in tire poor-bouscs. 

1P1. Belief kitchens are reqnired on relief-works for 
children nnd dependants ns well ns elsewhere for relief 
generally of the incapable poor. 

196. Cooked food wns given to all applicants in real need 

of relief. . , 

197. No; there was ho waste or misapplication of food. 
Food was cooked on tho basis of attendance on tho previous 
day. Any balance left was distributed . to tho children a 
second time. The kitchens were ordinarily under the charge 
of' officials, offiecrs-in-charge of Police outposts or 'station- 
boosts and schoolmasters. 

198. It Is preferable to relieve children and other depen- 
dents on relief-works by means of cooked food. The parents 
to whom money was given for this object could not bo 
trusted to expend it on their children. On a roliof-work 
where cooked .food wns not distributed, but relief given in 
money, clVildrcn'prcfcrred going to a poor-Iionso to remain- 
ing with their parents. A boy gavo out that ho had no 
parents, and when he was about to bo despatched to tho poor-_ 
house, his mother turned up to claim him. Tho boy JIatly, 
said that the mother did not feed him. Tho mother shod 
tears, but the child declined to get out of tho chrt in which 
it Was arranged to convoy him. 

199. " Tho following State advances' wore madbi — 

Rupees 1)6,000' for land improvements. 

Rupees 2,26,000 for seed-grain. 

No advance wns made for subsistence. 

2dO."A~’ portion of tho advances for land ' improvements, 
abotft 20 pcricbntv of ‘ thd total' loan J wis 'misapplied and 
diVertcd' to purchase of seed-grain, otc. 

M. rh: 

202. -Three years in caeh-case, ’beginning’ with 1st June 
1898.' 

203’. No.- 
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204. Cultivator^' require subsistence a4vane'os,.rioti’ only 
for themselves, but also for tho’ labourers. I approve of th<j 
principle of subsistoiico fiSviuicCs to landowners. 

,205. It is' morb' oconoinlcal to aicl by such advances to 
land-holding classes. 

.,206. No. Only such would borrow os, have credit left. 
Cultivators as n class hosifato to tako Government loans, -and', 
would not borrow unloss pressed by unavoidable necessity. 

220. TJiq munber of such .orphan children would not be 
largo. Attempts should bo - made, in- the first' instance, to 
mnlto them over to any. private charitablo institution, and, 
when this is not practicable, tho orphans should be brought ■ 
up nudor tho cate of the State, arid trained' in some ciaft 
till they came of ago. .If tho number at any time is large, 
tho orphans should .bo settled down in some colbny or ryot- 
warl tract in tho Provinco. 


2211 Yes; if private orplmnfiges are not' self-supporting 
and their mnnagers apply for aid; the aid'sliohld take the 
form of a contribution towards the oxpenses. 

231. Only such agriculturists should be helped ns have 
lost all their credit and are known by tho village community 
to bo steady, industrious, and thrifty. 

232. No'. 


233. Yes; provided" tho' agriculturist' is" otherwise fit 
subject for help. 

234. Yes; without help from' tho, Indian Famine Chari-' 
fable Relief Fund about one-third of the cultivated area' 
would have remained unsown, and many lives" would have" 
been lost for want of warm clothing by exposure to cold. 

235. Tlio bulk of tho money' received' was used on the 
following objoctB . — 


a 

Seed-grain . . 2,25,006 

Blankets . . 10,000 

242. All officera-in-chnrgo of Police station-houses and 
ohtposta wore provided with funds to relievo the starving, 
wanderers. Besides all touring officora employed on . relief 
had funds to help ettch wanderers.' The number was large 
chough to attract attention. They were most numerous on, 
tho road leading to Jabalpur. In the vain hope of getting, 
bettor wagos at another place tho people wandered in batches 
from ono place to another. In tho town of Damoh all 
wanderers wore collected daily in the sorais, whence, , nnder 
the supervision of a responsible officer, they were sent on' 
various roliofs to which tlioy were qualified. 

243. I think no amount of works or extension of village- 
relief would. have stopped this wandering. The only way 
of stopping; it is by compelling the people to retnm to the 
worts ot relief-centres" nearest to their houses and explaining 
ti them 'that they have no better prospects anywhere else. 

244: Yes. 

246. The' wanderers were meat numerous from Native’ 
Stales;' and they wore attracted to.my district as reliefs were 
nbtupe'n to thorn riohr'thbir homes: 

2^6: No. 

247., .Tho emigrants should be stopped from entering into' 
tho district, and none' should be employed on relief -work' 
unless ho proves himself to be a permanent resident of tdie' 
district. He should bft required to produce a note from the' 
mukaddain of the village where he resides, or shonld be 
identified by the village kotwor. Unless some such step is' 
taken- itbecomes difficult to close relief operations in time^ 
and not unfi'equently a false impression is formed 'of the 
state of the district. The wanderers seldom give out their| 
correct names and place of residence, and about 60 per cent:, 
of them state that they are residents; of the district when 
they are not. Many' difficulties' would be avoided? if ern?:' 

f fanls are stopped from . entering ' British' territories? 

rrangements should be made with the Political Agents' on 1 
tie subject: 


1 Triiten'staiement of’ evidence by Mb. M. Jams, Executive Engineer', Saugir. 

(2f) — Departures' from' Principles of" Famine ’ Eilief 
Code. 


Tho -'principles of -the Contral Province’s Famine Code' 
appear“to -havo" , bodh's6 closely followed? that Ihave.no 
remarks to make in-the matter of prracipIes'wTnoh have been,, 
departed from as, if made at all, these departures' have been" 
few and far betweon. 


(2 ?) — Success of Operations. • . 

As ' regards degree of success which has " attended “ thh" 
measures adopted : — 

(i) In the matter of saving life, measures adopted seem 
, to have been absolutely successful. 

I am more especially able to state this with regard to the 
Saugor District, but I have no reason to suppose that in 
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Having thus obtained n suitable rate. So per cent, to 33 
percent, is added nsthp contractor's compensation for his time 
and labour in supervision. Then the contractor is bound to pay 
the 75 per cent, to the labourers and to make daily pay- 
ments. His work is measured tip weekly by the Sub- 
Ovmnwvr or work agent, and he is paid by tho Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer. By this system the people arc made to work" 
heartily and vet aro protected, as tho Ofticcr-in-chargo 
and any Inspecting Officer can any day chock the daily 
payment and see whether the people" arc getting the rates 
Used. The rates are nlso calculated on the prevailing rate of 
grain, so the pooplo arc not paid below the minimum famine 
wage for the amount of work they do. The contractor has 
to take all who are drafted to him, so that he runs hisclmnco 
of profit or less in the week on the actual daily labour done 
by the people. 

The task work annexe is necessary to relieve all these not 
strong enough for piece-work. This mnst ho constantly 
inspected by the Hospital Assistant and Inspecting Officer 
with a view to drafting from time to time nil able-bodied 
to the piece-work portion of the work (see question 51). 

43. A and B were in favour of task-work only, bnt I 
doubt whether they took sufficiently real interest in tho 
matter to consider the subject thoroughly. 

•13. rieee-work with task-work annexed should be intro- 
duced from the very start, and relief measures taken early 
before the people one reduced, so as to he fit for only tho 
task-work. By this means the able-bodied not in netnal 
need are not attracted to the work and the camps aro 
not Increased to a size which renders economical working 
impossible. ; 

50 (a). Bhnndnra seven charges under Public Works 
Department : Balngh.it eleven. 

(J) -Tanks in Bcliir Tahsili, Balnghat, nino charges. 

51. In Bhandara new roads bv famine-relief work metal- 
led 5G miles, unmotallcd but moornm 0 miles. 

In Balnghat metalled 19 miles, unmetalled but moornm 
30 milts, nnmcinllod only earth-work 31 miles. 

The metal is only a 4J inch coat. 

62. I attach a plan showing a systematic and economical 
method of employing people so as to avoid overcrowding. 
By this means in every length of 4 chains or 400 feet wo 
have 20 men diggers, G-l weak men and women and children 
12 to 1G, average 1G, children 7 to 13 and dependents fit for 
light tasks, or 807 rnalo units per mile, taking two-thirds 
number of women and one-third number of children ns 
male units. 

In tho caso of metalled roads wo may take double tho 
number, as an equal number would be sot to work on gitti- 
breaking (sco second plan attached), and in tho time of 
consolidation, the earthen sides could bo run up simultane- 
ously with tho metalling. 

63. In Balaghat all tho roads aro of great public utility 
os the district was in great need of good means of communi- 
cation. They should au ho maintained. 

In Bhandara tho roads wore of great public utility oxcopt 
one small one of 8 miles length (Amgaon-Sathgaon Road), 
which was constructed to relievo a very overcrowded camp. 

64. Thero will only bo room for a few roads, but tbeso are 
useful ones. — Balaghat, Iaunthu-Iialburro, length 14 miles j 
and in Bhandara, Panni-Bhiwapar, length 8 miles j Tirora* 
Kliairlnnji, length 14 miles, and Kurda-Adyor, Raimi, 38 
miles. 

65. It is tho best form of relief-work ns rogards manage- 
ment and securing individual labour, also a collection up to 
five years’ reserve is very usoful. I refer to motal collection 
near good reads, otherwise the cost of carriage is too excessive 
to recommend it as a roliof-work. 

66. No excess over five years’ requirements in this Divi- 
sion. 

68 (1). It is tho host form of labour as it suits every 
capacity and is understood by tho peoplo. 

(ii) Tho benefit is of course very great to the village : in 
Bobir Tahsili, Balaghat, the tanks constructed will be of 
very great service to tho adjacent villages (see paragraph 4). 

The only drawback to this form of labour is that you can- 
not omploy a large number of people at one time conveni- 
ently,- or for any length of time. 

69. The Civii Department might arrange that patwaris 
should keep a list of persons known in each village to be 
independent of relief, such persons being prohibited from 
attending any work within five miles of their own village 


11ms, when tho work approaches any village, tho patwavi’s 
list could ho shown to tho Officer-iii-cbargo of the camps 
and theso persons oxclndcd from tho work. 

64 (a). Nino tanks have been started in Behlr Tahsili, 
Balaghat, as in attached list. One large tank was con- 
structed by the Rovd. Lampard ns a relief -work also. 

07. I think tho Wainganga valley irrigation scheme 
might provo of use (which is, I believe, filed in the Secre- 
tariat). 1 

71 (a). Maximum of three to four miles, in greater dis- 
tances they got too much reduced. 

(i) I have found thorn 80 and 40 miles from their villages 
and they have not objected to being drafted long distances. 

I think thero need bo no limit for this. 

72. Yes, oxcopt in cases of people residing in jungle tracts 
ns. m Behir, whoro tho Baigas, the junglo tribo, would, I 
think, profor to dio in their houses. 

73. Yes, certainly. They aro quito willing to go for 
(omporruy work of this sort. In fact I understand that 
numbers go in this way to tho Assam tea gardens under the 
impression that they aro going for temporary employment. 

74. Tho rulo throughout the Division, excopt with the 
junglo tribes. 

76. No, for over four miles distanoe the pooplo prefer to 
stay in tho camps. 

7G. Yes, residence should ho obligatory. “Wo have had 
largo crowds on tho works when the work passes through 
populous tracts, oaoh largo village turning out en masse. 
High tasks and low rates aro not sufficient when the work 
is closo to any viliago in hard times. 

77. Not at nil. Tho hutting has been good, and the 
people always appreciated It. 

78. No ; ns it was tho establishment was small and with 
difficulty obtained. 

79. No. 


60. Eight annas. 

81. No ; they wore much better on tho works. In 
Balnghat District wo were freo from cholera even near placra • 
where hundreds had died the. year before. I ascribe this 
good result to tho good sanitary and water arrangements 
and to tho fact that the peoplo were ont in the open air all 
day and in good sholtcr at night. 

82. Only provided for the hospitals, kitchens, and for . 
thoso quite destitute (these last from Charitable Funds). 

83. When works are small and numerous, tho number of 
dependents is greater, as the people can more easily send 
theso dependent on them to tho works near. 


84. Balaghat 45 per cent, task-work and 55 per cent, 
piece-work : and Bhandara 40 per cent, task-work and 60 
per cent, piece-work. , 

85. In all cases where relief -work is started in good time 
before the general physique of the people has not fallen too 
low. 


87. See questions 45 and 46. There is no danger in 
piece-work (1) if tho rates are calculated on tho existing 
price of grain, (2) calculated so as to ensnre at least the 
minimum wage to each worker, (3) if the contractor pays 
daily and is (4) made to keep a daily register of such pay- 
ments. Also the contractors must be petty contractors, not 
wealthy men, who will not take sufficient interest in the work 
themselves : and they must receive only small contracts. ’ 
83. Each piece-work camp must have a task-work annexe. 


89. Yes ; a limit is most necessary. 1 found men end 
•omen working from daybreak and on at night by moou- 
eht and making a petty fortune.: .so it becomes ridiculous 
fa relief-work. This can be remedied by paying up to 
bo minimum wage as calculated in the rates mentioned 
»ainst questions 45, 46 and 52,- The contractor to beat 
terfcy to pay more i£ he likes .(they usually give ou extra 
ice for heavy work of ramming). 

90. I prefer - working with a full gang for ta3k-work (as 
etailed in plan), 20 diggers, 16-shovdlera, 48 owners and 
6 beaters, consisting of small children and dependents : this 
at number varying according to actual number in the gang. 

92. No ; this was tried in the first stages of •relief-works : 
iere' were constant complaints and money was not fairly 
istributod. 

92. There -is not much reduction, unless . all task-work 
sascs. There, is a saving in number of mates and in a few 
•ork agents and gang muharrirs. 

2 o 2 
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• [Accompaniments to Question No, 133 and Goncrnl Bemarks HI (a).] 

Note ros PEtriKiiros or tbw fobu. Register No * 

1. T }:0 Officcr-in-cliargo will fill tip the form on rorfrso (*To ho Oiled tn tad atsned bj 8ab-Dkltioottl OCQecr before i«»oe to 

and forward it wwkly to the Snb-Divislonal Officer. work.) 

2. The entries will be tlio totals for each day abstracted 
from the dally abstract of the_Offiecr-in-chargo. 

3. Ssmlay wap's will l>o raid onlv to tlioso wlio lava WoaE Apstbact. 

earned it during the week by (special work. 

4. The abstract of first page will be filled in br Sub-Diri* Fnroino Belief Camp No . 

sienal Officer. 

6. The Kitchen register must accompany this weekly. .District. 

-Division. 

OfScer-m-chargc 

For week cndiiig Saturday-. 

No. dated — —189 . 

Forwarded to the District Officer and District or Divi- 
sional Engineer. 

— — Snb-Divisional Officer. 


Abstbact. 


I. Tati-icori — 

(1) Week’s wages to task-workers only (total at foot 
of colnum 10) fi — . 

Gntnitons relief as per Kitchen register 


Total S 

(2) Quantity of work done by task-work (total at 

foot of columns 11 to 16) (i . Cnbic feet .... 

(8) No. of units relieved— 

(a) total of colnmn (5) 

(J) total of Kitchen register,.,.,.., 

Total B 

TT. Piece-work— 

(1) Amount paid during tho week (total of colnmn 

21) B 

(2) Number of units relieved (total of columns 17 

to 19 inclusive) 

(8) Bate per male nnit (total of colnmn 22) 
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OFFIOEE-IN-CHABGB. 

Weekly Report by Sub -Divisional Officer for period ending 
Saturday 189 . 

1. Condition of tlie roliof-workcre. 

2. Outburst of disease. 

8. Efficacy of food and water-supply amngomonts. Grain 
used ns basis of wages and its price in seers per rupee. 

4. Sufficiency of staff and organization of gangs. 

6. Succinct notes, on work personally inspected, and any- 
thing which should lie brought to notice on tho famine-relief 
worn. 

Dated at 

The 189 . 

Dated at — 

jfVSo 189 .3 Sul-Divisional Officer. 

X«*.— In 6 should bo noted clearly the present stale of the work, as 
nslore of work In cnch mile, difficult? or otherwise of providing sufficient 
work, ouffielencj oHiuttlnfr, whether libotnera are coming to the work or 
not, etc. 

[Accompaniment to Question 132 and General Horn arks m (o).J 


}. 


J Officer-in - charge . 


Note foe Pbepabation of this fobm. 


1 . The will fill up tho form on reverse and 

^ G«n# Jltt&arrti* * 


G«nj J lnharrir 

it daily to tbo 


~Otficcr'in-chargt 


Register No. ; * 

(• To be filled in and Blgaed by Sob-Divisional Officer before Issue to 
the work.) 


2. Columns 6 to 9, Class I, is for special workers os 
mates. Class II for diggers only. Class III for camera, 
including children 12 to 16. Class IV for children 7 to 12. 

3. To prepare column 20, the number of male units will 
ho the number of men in column 17 pins $rds of the numbot 
of women in column 18 and Jrd of the number of children in 
column 19, all added together. 

4. Column 21 to be to the nearest rupee. 

5. Column 22 is prepared by dividing amount paid in 
column 21 by number of male units in column 20. 

Wobk Abbteaot. 

Famine Relief Camp No. . 

District. 

Division. 


Officer-in -charge. — 
(O-ang Muharrir) 


No- dated 189 . 

Forwarded to the Sub-Divisional Officer. 
Submitted. Officer-in-charge. 

Officer-in-Charge, 

O-ang Muharrir. 
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rAe.'empsnimen: to General remarks III (oi.) 
einen.AK .vr>. . 

SrrmL Ganc*. 


One water-supply mute ut some Kite. 

Four treasury guard* at do. (two per day, two 
per night) 

Two d«k runners nt do. 


7'e all $a , “f>!rtii-n.i! fifieeis and O/ftcers-in. charge. 

In (WmHV.ii n of tny No. , dated , 

n* t! -we spp-w* to be thitihi afwmt the number and 
rrt.:~< f.-» ;!:/■ -pcvial gang*, I by down the limit* (o he 

ft’Kw.M. 

T.Ae f i-r r ample a minp of 4.0'0 relief-worker*. 

I.—W‘c!er‘tupp?y. 

* To r*.eh two gang*, one pito i* now sufficient, for each 
ftv* rue «*.rvnc wAt.-forrirr I« minimi, ami one weak 
w.’man firdi'iributing tretrr. 
n.~ ’ are to !s> p\i 1 the 1) wap' only. 

Pt: 5 T*'«.> sl-e I.O.V) to he diviJ.-l into 41 pnpinnil one 

j.il Ft r i Uo» we mv.l 22 x 1 =22 mm \ . n 

22 y 1=22 women j nt n ^ 

Fit water l am-N am sufficient. For r.vh water barrel wo 
r-ea! car mart at ]l wag-. 

0x1 =0 men at ]> wage. 

(M Frr Hfnpital wr need 2 water-carrier*, strong men. 

1 distributor woman to every 


T I. —Kitchen*. 

CimIm Rime a< laid down in tho rnlra of Snperintcndent 

ot tt orks ; imp") J> rate nrid 0 pica only. 

1 1 KiMien Gang Muliarrir (all kitchens to be in his 
charge nt It 12 per month). 

VII. — General. 

1 Chapr.ud for Officor-m-aharge at RG a month. 

1 Klul.nd to e.irh Sub-Oreweer at do. do. 

VIII.— Cholera. 

In «ue of an outbreak of cholera — 

1 Water-earner to every 6 prion ts. 

1 Didributor do. do 
1 Cook. 

1 Attendant (male) to every G males. 

1 do. (female) do. do. 

AH (ho 3 attendants to got 4 annas a day. 

Sweepers to bo paid 8 annas a day for burring a corpse 
from cholera, 3 anna* for a corp*o from any other causes. 


12 patient*. 


2x1=2 men at J) wage. 

1x1 = 1 woman a! V top*. 

(e ! T« tie emti w r.<"d or." w.V.er-ca trier for Officer*' 
quarters, 2 for all kitchen* at th* ramp. 

2 Ttuter-rarr.'-rj, limf: men at P wage. 


3 dbtribstim w.i-r.en at P trap’ for the coolie huts for 
supply for co king putpos-*. 


Tctal water-supply gang . 


G men at P wap*. 

3 women a*, t) wap?. 
’35 men at P wage. 
1,23 women at P wap'. 


II. — Con rrrra n ey . 

One ecn<"rraney guard for ea-h 8 gang*, air, six strong 
rr.en at P wap- and G pie*. 

Two guard* for OtTrcrs* quarter*, nil hospital* find klt-riim*, 
and all crei’io hut* In camp. Ibr*’ tiro men nro respon- 
sible for all lie* camp, and every building and It* stirroand- 
iog- 

The first G guard* arc to inspect the sanitary arrange* 
menu aleng the rood, and to keep all nnimals and carts oil 
the mad when neees*ary ’• thev will keep travelling along tho 
portion r,f the raid occupied by tho 8 png* in cliargo of 
each. Total 8 men at P wage and six pie*. 


III. — Jlotpital. 


I Accompaniment to Quostion No. 378 and GonoroJ 
Itomark ■ III- (ti).J 

Instruction s far the management of Public Work* 
Department Kitchens. 

J. — The*o kitchens worn originally intended for small 
children belonging topcoploon tho works. Under recent 
orders all dependents, of whatever age, are to bo admitted 
a* well as any starving pooplo unconmwted with tho workers 
who apply for food. 

II. — The person* attending each kitchen will then bo 
classed according a* they nro (a) connected with tho works, 
and ( b ) unconnected with tho works. Under class (a) will 
fall nil non-working dependents, whether children or ndnlts, 
except babies In arms. Children over 7 who are too thin to 
do much work, may be classed as dependents if they arc 
willing to tike cooked food- Ifo cash payment is to be made 
to any dependent. 

III. — Anyone who brings an order of admission from a 
Circle Officer (Revenue Inspector) or officer of superior rank 
must be admitted. 

IV. — Tito food to bo given is a “ kliichri ” of boiled rioo 
and dal, G parts of rice, 1 part of dill, some salt shonld be 
added of course, and if possible a little gld or oil. Tho 
standard measure should bo a tin pot 4f inches In diameter 
and 2 J inches deep. Tins holds tho cooked food equivalent 
of three chatlaks. 

Throo of those measures should be given to each adult 
man. 


Two men to wwlsl in distributing medicine nt D wago 
lnd 0 pie*. 

I male attendant for each 0 patients (men). 

I female do. do. do. (women). 


say 2 men 
2 women 


]ntP 


wago. 


IV. — Suceper*. 

16 are sufficient : to ho paid ot SO per month for 
mat*. 

BG-0-0 do. 

female (but more may be paid when necessary). Out of 
this 1C, one should be selected as a Jemadar sweeper at «8 
a month. He will bo responsible for tho work of all tho 
others. 


Two and throe-quarters to eaoh adult woman. 

From one to two-and-a-half to each child, according to 
age. 

In preparing each day’s food tho average may be taken os 
6 chattaks. * 

V. — It is well to distribute twice daily if possible. But 
if the kitchen is crowded, this will be difficult and one meal 
will suffice. People shonld be allowed to take away what 
ttey cannot cat on tho spot. 

VI. — One cook will snffico for 150 to 200 children. A 
water-carrier end rauharrir will bo required, and perhaps a 
warder to keep order. 

VII. — Persons of class (a) will be shown as at present 
on tho register of their gang. 

Tho Gang Muharrir shonld giro each of them a ticket 
showing : — 


V. — Mates. 

One to each gang at D wage and G pics. 

41 gangs and one special gang gives 45. 

One conservancy mate in charge of whole arrangements at 
D wago and 0 pics. 


Humber of gang. 

Name and class. 

Date of issue. 

It will be well to maintain a separate attendance register 
for persons of class (5), giving names in the first column 


* Number of plaos according to eeaaon. 
t For general superintendence of ali kitchens, 


[Accompaniment to Question 27ft an t | OMtwl Remark Ilf.W )J '7o. 













MXt’TES OF 

hal cne offiriT-in-cbarge for two work* 9 tnllw opart merely 
because officers-ln-fhntg*. work agents, etc., wore almost 
«mpos«lMe to g.l- The ripply 5* absolutely inadequate, and 
I do n«>t snpivwe tliat in future famines the demand Is at 
oil likely to oe met. 

79. No redu-tiiw for ilUtanee were made in the task, and 
I cannot roll l« mind of n single iwtanv of distance from 
tlio work* Veins pnt forward a* an excuse for not doing the 
fall task. 

8 ft. The co»t of hatting mast of coarse vary in almost 
everv romp. The eo«t is largvlr dependent on the distance 
at wU-h materials are obtainable ; when long barracks are 
baiit. the ««t is something enormous and ont of nil pn>|tor- 
lien to the shelter provided. If they baild their own lints, 
the out per family would he from l to 3 daw" pay of tiio 
family at the minimum wage. The actual cost of course 
is again dependent on the basis on which the wages nre fixed ; 
with a 10 *cer< basis hutting ti'esimmodnlion should not cost 
more than 2 to 4 annas per head. 

SI. Xo; I don’t think so. Kxcenl for 1(1 days* rain in 
February, 1 do not think the people stiffen'd from tlie cold 
and di<.*r<:nf»ri< After that date most camps had hatting 
aorommolatien. 

82. lleslden.v was not enforced. 

83. When th< works nre small ond nnmeron.s, the propor- 
tion of dependants will be tnneh larger than when the)' nre 
large and few ; the rea*m being that, in (he former, 
tnoth'rs will be able to bring nil their small children to tiio 
works. If the works are larger and few, the dependants will 
be chiefly resident on the work : as a mother cannot bring 
mire tlian one child a distance over 3 miles, the nnmber of 
children dependants will be considerably lessened. 

S3. Yes. 

83. Pie'e-work on advantageous rates, half as mueli again 
or doable ordinary rates as was necessary. 

S9. I would not limit lh" earnings at all. If very high 
wages were being continually earned, n reduction in the 
xat« is eafiicicr.t. 

93. From 20 to 30 persons. 

91. I am of opinion that the payments will be fairly 
made if made tlirongh th- mtlet. In nil works under mo 
Vais practice was in force and was very successful. 

The complaints wore practically mV. 

93. None whatever. 

I regret tliat, owing to the scarcity of copies hath of tho 
Famine Commissioner’* and Mr. Highani’a mates, I nra 
unable to answer questions inferring to them. 

IV. 

114 to 117. Tin' conclusions arrived nl by tbo Jnbaipur 
Division F.unin» Conference nre, I think, sound, 

118. Tliis is almost impossible to nnswer; In my own 
circle a Revenue Inspector, a Nnib-Tnlisildar nnd a candidate 
for Government employment were tho most successful 
ofiieera-in-eliarge ; nl tho* samo time tliero were Rorenuo 
Inspectors, Nnib-Tahsildare and candidates for employment 
who were entire fnilurei. 

Retired officers I would not employ in any case. 

119. Most certainly. 

120. Yes i they can and should. 

121. No ; I don’t think it either necessary or desirable. 
Daring ten months I don’t think I tried half-a-dozen eases 
from any of the Relief Camps, and I was tho only Magiste- 
rial Officer continually on tour in tiio wholo of ono tahsll 
containing two Circle Relief Officers. 

122. Works under Civil Agency woro, for tiio most part, 
task-works, while Public Works Department Camps woro, 
as a rule, piece-works. 

123. No. No. 

V. 

120. Payments should mover bo mode by tho gang 
jaoliamis. 

127. No. 

128 (»)• There was in tho beginning, but not afterwards. 

128 (it)- They woro Btcady workers, amcnabio to dis- 
oipline ond did good work. 

129. Maximum 3,000. 

Minimum 1,000. 

C.P. 


EVIDENCE. £97 

130. *1 os ; kitchens in nil eases for children able to eat 
tiio food nnd n pico for infants in arms to tho mother. 

YI-A, 

138. I received only ono coraplnint from a private 
employer who had received a loan from Government, to tho" 
effeot that, in spite of his paying more than was paid at 
riMioi-worlcs, ho could not got labourers, 

134. On enquiry I found his complaint to bo groundless 
and pnt forward ns nn exouso for not starting work properly 
with tho money received. 

185. Very slightly in excess. 

130. Tho rates wero sufficient I think. 

137. If found necessary a reduction in rates. 

138. Yes; particularly in jungly tracts. 

Works wero undertaken by them with monoy received 
through loans under the Land Improvements Act. These 
works would not have boon undertaken but for theso loans. 

339. Yw ; provided loans wero given by Government at a 
very early stage of tho famine. 


149. Yes. 

150. Yes. 

351. Such persons nro supported by their own relativee 
a* a rule and, if thoy hnvo none, by tho wholo villn"o com- 
munity. 

They nro thrown upon tho State during famino booausa 
the community, however willing, can no longor support 
themselves nnd deserted their villages in largo numbers. 

162. I have no figures, but I should say tho greater part 
were women nnd ohildren. Hardly nny woro pardaaasJtint. 
Pjrdanashins, as n rule, are confined to cities and veiy 
largo villages. 

158. No. Yes. 

164. Yes. 

155. No. 

150. No ; unless tho dependant showed signs of distress. 

1ST. Yes. 

168. Yes. Tho only precautions that can be taken aro 
continued inspections by ltevenuo Inspectors nnd tbo Circle 
Relief Officer and his assistants, and tbo maintonanco of 
diaries by ail officers of and above tbo rank of Rovonue 
Inspectors. 

100. I don’t think so. It usod to bo refusod at first by 
somo, but not so much for fear of a social or caste stigma as 
from tiio circulation of absurd stories. 

101. I don’t think so. 

102. Yos, nnd in many villages I pnt them on tho work 
in filling up lanes and hollows and improving the village 
stroota. 

103. No. 

104. In tho boginning snob kitchens would be a very 
good criterion of tho acuteness of tho distress, and would be, 
I think, preferable to gratuitous relief in villages. 

105. Tho lower castes have no objection, and with 
ohildren of ail castes there is retjr little objection ; with 
adults, howovor, tho feeling or prejudice is strong enough 
to prevent thoir coming to the kitchens until they had tried 
to hotter their position by wandering. 

160. I don’t think so. 

107. Monoy. I profor a money dole. 

168. It was paid in thoir villages. 

109. There usod to be complaints, bat it was impossible to 
.bring them home to the patwaris j it was .very probably 
dono, but I don’t think on an extensive scale. 

170. Tbo Revenuo Inspectors ware doubled. 

171. To no extent. 

185. Relief-centres woro opened prior to the Introduction 
of village-relief j grain was given in some 'and money doles 
at others. 

186. Tho recipients were supposed tedo some work on 
tanks as a rule, bnt practically no task was exacted and 
very little work was done. 

187* Yes.; oil the -relief-centres were in a. state of chaos. 

188. The mortality was high? there was no epidemic 
disease in my circle, except very aouto diarrhoea, .winch was 
practically epidemic. 

2 <» 
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5. " Ixv.il Verb* " nnd ** Itolicf Centres" are different 
for practically the me tiling, They are small 
work*, managed by n Civil Ofli.vr dUtinel from" the Public 
Work* Department, nt which gratuitous relief is given to 
jvrson* incapable of working. They may nl«o bo defined ns 
centre* for gratniton* relief of wanderers to whlrh a small 
le-al work is attarhed. I (ball in future refer to them as 
Relief Centres. 

The particular form of relief which is affonled at a Relief 
Centre dtvs^no* seem to he contemplated in the Code. 
Neverth-de** it i« wry necessary, because it is suitable for 
the c!.\«* of people which is intermediate between those who 
should l»e expected to go to a work managed bv the Public 
Work* Department and those who should be given village- 
relief. If works under the l’nblie Works Department could 
be establi-bfd in snch nnah’n that no village of tlie district 
would be more than 8 or nt the most 12 miles from one of 
them. Relief Centres would not be necessary, but in practice 
it is impossible to do this, partly on account of the difficulty 
cf finding pl-nty of suitable works to commence operations 
upon, ar. i partly on a*,-onnt of the difficulty of finding men 
to act as 0:Tic--r»«5a«charge and work agents It tlins be- 
corn"* necessary to establish small works in villages remoto 
from large works. 

The camber* cm such work* should be strictly limited, and 
should never exceed l.OOD and rarely exceed 600, and tho 
wrrker* in g.v»l condition should be periodically drafted on 
to the nearest Public Works. 

The IVjef Centre should he kept up chiefly for the sake 
of weakly labourers who are not strong enough to do a good 
day"* work on a public work, and wbo are yet not so helpless 
as ’to deserve village-relief. The task exacted from them 
should Jbe m-rely nominal, and one of the chief duties of tho 
Offi.vr-snwhsrge should be to give gratuitous relief to 
wanderers who arrived at the work in n starving condition 
until they can be drafted to the nearest poor-house. 

C. There were no material deviations from tho principles 
of the Code under the remaining heads of relief. 


(B).— Drostr or srectss which ms attended the 

MEASCBEs A DOTTED, CONSIDERED TILimGtLT WITH 
EEOASD TO THE EELJET OE DtSTBXSS AND THE 
SATING or UTES AND SECONDABUT WITH BBOaED 
TO ICONOXT. 

AVhon I was in Mandla in September and October, tho 
highest percentage of tho population on relief was about 10. 
Mandla was one of the worst affected districts in tho wholo 
Province, and relief was on a very liberal scale. Thero wore 
6 works under tho Public Works Department, 17 Local 
Works and about 60 kitchens nnd village-relief had been 
extended so as to include all who had any claim to it what- 
ever. I am of opinion that any further inereaso to tho 
numbers in receipt of relief would hare caused a waste of 
money. I therefore think that the number on relief in tho 
worst month should not exceed 16 per cent, of tho popula- 
tion at tho meat, and that usually it ought to be less than 
this. 

I do not think that tho number of persons reliovod was 
ercr larger tlian necessary either in Jabalpur or Manila. 
Of course in both districts thero was a small number of 
persons relieved who were not in need of relief, but theso 
were principally people on village-relief. I remember onco 
putting tho mother of tho villago priest on tho relief list j 
sho was old nnd shrivelled in appearance, nnd unablo to 
wort, and the malgnrar said that she had so one io svpport 
her. The malguiar’s son was on bad terms with his father, 
and he told me that the old lady was ono of tho richest in 
tho village. 

It was always quite impossible to rely on the information 
given In the village os to tho circumstances of tho applicants 
tor village-relief. As a rulo tho malgnzars recommended 
nearly the whole villago. Tho best test was tho physical 
appearance of the paupers, and even this was unreliable in 
the case of very old people, as it was impossible to say 
whether their decrepitude had been caused entirely by ago or 
partly by privation. In such cases a careful enquiry into 
tho means of the family was essential. I do not think that 
any people were nnnecessarily relieved on works or in poor- 
houses, because the institutions were not as a rulo papular. 

The principal clns3 of people who ought to have been 
relieved and were not, were those who were not so weak as to 
be.. unable to go on to works and who yet refused to leave 
their villages. In some cases no doubt their obstinacy cost 


them their lives ; under tho best arrangements, it is not 
poMtblo to have every village visited more than' twice a 
month, and if a man who was really without resources was 
refused relief on tho occasion of ono visit, nnd refused to go 
to the nearest work as directed, it is quito possible that he 
should sneemub before the village was visited again. Ido 
not thmk that a single person would die of privation if ho 
would only make the slightest efforts to avail himself of tho . 
reltei which is at his doors. But as the abandonment of his 
cultivation for a whole year would very often cause a small 
c, '“!™lor < 0 too his status as such, and sink to the level of 
a held labourer, »t is not surprising that he should prefer to 
stay in his village anu face the worst. 

The mortality in every district which was sovorely affected 
rose to nearly double tho normal. I do not think that this 
could he avoided except by a very lavish uso of village-relief 
winch would involve relieving every ono at his own house 
whom an enquiry proved to be without resources. 

The tendency is for all classes to stay in their villages as 
long a* they posdbly can, nnd when at last they makoup 
their minds to go on to a relief work, they arc probably in 
a weak state of health, which renders them very liable to. 
cholera or dysentery or other bowel complaints. They are 
thus unable to digest the first good meal they get, and if 
cholera makes its appearanco they fall easy victims to it. 

I consider s combination of works and village-relief as 
sufficient in itself for all tho pnrposes of famine relief. A 
duo consideration of economy demands that no one should be 
relieved who is able, but refuses, to work, and all persons 
unable to work must receive gratuitous relief, and this is best 

f iven to them in their houses. In tho Jabalpur District 
think that veiy few people wero ever put on tho Tillage 
Register who wero not entitled to gratuitous relief, and that 
tho works which wero opened there wero quite sufficient to 
find employment for all who applied for it. 


(C).--AdtICE AS TO THE MEA8CBEB AND METHODS OF 

WOBEIKG WHICH SEEM LIKELT TO FBOVE MOST 

rrrrcTivE in ectobe in these two bespects. 

The measure which I think is tho most important in order 
to secure cconomv is that wages nt Public Works should bo 
paid in grain and not in cash. Tho Public Works Code lays 
down instructions for tho procedure to he adopted in both 
cajes, but during tho last famine it was always the practice 
to pay in cash. It is an assured fact, which I think very 
few will question, that a great part of the money paid in 
wages was not spent by tho workers. 

During tho rains tho workers livo to a great extent on 
ihaji, which is very unwholesome, and In Mandla, where 
there is a great deal of forest and large acres of waste land, 
tho workers gather grass-seeds ( kodela , etc.) for food, and 
save most of their earnings. The seeds are need as food even 
in a year of good harvest, and the Gonds nse a special basket 
to collect them in when they are shaken ont of the ear. 

It is easy to ascertain the amount of money spent by the 
relief-workers by enquiring from the shop-keepers or con- 
tractor what tho daily takings are. I have often made snch 
cnqnirios. and in most cases have found that the amount 
spent on tho work every day was considerably less than half 
too amount paid in wages. In a criminal case of theft 
which I had to try in Jabalpur District, it came out inci- 
dentally that a man had bought a bullock out of money 
raved on tho work. In tho months of November and Dec- 
ombor, when tho famine was nearly over, and all the works 
had been closed, the Gonds in Mandla District admitted 
freely that they had saved most of their wages. The Gonds 
are a humorous tribe, and they used to laugh at the Idea of 
having got the better of the Government. I think therefore 
that thero is some reason to believe— 

(!) that only a fraction of the money paid as wages is * 
spent on food ; 

(2) that the workers save a good deal of their pay ; 

(S) that they live on unwholesome food when on the 
works. 

If this is so, I think it would he very much better that, 
the wages should be paid in grain, firstly, because the workers 
would keep in much better condition and fewer would die,, 
and secoB tly, because the number on the works would be. 
very much reduced, and this wonld cause a very considerable , 
saving to Government. 

The saving wonld he an economy which wonld not impair 
the efficacy of the works as a means of saving life, because ft 

2 Q 2 
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- work imd occasional agricultural employment, oven In cases 
where it is impossible for them to obtain sufficient of snch 
employment to provide unaided a baro subsistence. 

I would further beg to mention tbnfc while such allowances 
to agriculturists should be confined at first to the good’ 
cultivating caste, and that only in tracts in which experience 
has shown that they will not como on to tho relief-works in 
time to prevent breaking down, it is desirable that from tbe 
commencement of rognlar agricultural operations such 
allowances sbonld bo more liberally riven, sinco tbe cultivator 
cannot with advantage then be mado to comply with any 
other labour test than that of labouring in bis own fields. 

206. I sbonld not suggest the grant to agrionltnrists 
of cither gifts or loans to any extent beyond what their 
.physical condition showed they wore in urgent need of. 
Tho object of the measure is not to keop them in comfort, 
hut to prevent privation increasing to snob an . extent 
as to lead to widespread agricultural deterioration. The 
extent to which the tenants are insnffioiontly fed can be 
rohgbly seen from a glance at their ribs. The arms and 
legs, too, tell their tale. There is no risk of many unfit 

S arsons being admitted os deserving this form of relief. I ■ 
.0 not anticipate that tho outlay under this hoad would be 
larger than would bo necessary to provide for tbe subsistence 
' of the same number of persons on tbe relief-works. The ' 
persons whom such a measure of relief is designed to provide 
for are of far moro importance to tbe community' and to the 
Government than are tho lowest classes, wanderers, beggiiis 
and others for whose preservation large sums are expended. : 

214. I am averse to a general rule of this deser iptioh. , 
Where the failure of crop over a large area reduces the 
avenge outturn to 4" annas, immediate remission will in . 
tho case of many .‘self cultivating’ owners be preferable 
to suspension, but I do' not' think that it would do to 
depend -solely, upon the estimated outturn of the harvest -of 
the village • in deciding what relief to give it. Other cohsic • 
‘ derations must be taken into account.. Moreover, our esti- 
mates of outturns, though fairly reliable for a larger area; 
are not so accurate for each portion of that area. 

216. Tho increase -in private indebtedness has beta 
' considerable.- T infer this -general- fact from the observ- 
ation of detailed cases -which have come before me. No 
statistics to hand. The borrowing and the ' renewing of 
„ old debts, has in many cases been on a scale which must in- 
volve the ultimate ruin of the borrower. 

, 222 to 214. In the statement of the 2nd object I would 
add the words ‘after the expiry of the famine.’ It 
appears to me desirable that Government shouldassume full 
. - responsibility for the maintenance' of orphans during a 
famine. 

225. YeA. 

227. tn a district such as this (Balaghat, Central Prov* •* 
faces), where communications are had, trade' is sluggish and 
capital scarce, such cheap grain shops are very necessary; 
r and even fa more advanced towns they are a legitimate 
^ method of relief.* 

228. These chops interfere with private trade in so 
far 4a they provide "for the needs of some persons out of 


. whom the grain-dealers would have otherwise' made largo'/ 
profits. The interference is legitimate. 1* 

We had a cheap .grain shop at the district head-quarters. 

I bought 1,283 maunds of Bangdon rice and imported* it 
during the, hot weather! When the rains began, Balaghat 
was cut off from the railway by 27 miles of road with two 
nabridg'ed rivers. -TW sold our rice to selected persons at 
reduced rates, and : it is to this" in' a great mcasnre that. I 
attribute the fact that tho price of rice at' Balaghat town did 
not .rise above 6J seers to the rupee. The cost to the fund’ 
was 81,677. ■ The'money' was well laid out. 

230. The relief should he given at the commencement 
of the agricultural season, however great the distress.- If it 
be not given -then, Its good results will be greatly dimi- 
nished, for there will be a much larger area of fallow land 
and tbe distress will continue longer. 

231. All classes who are in distress and who are likely 
to make good use of tbe grant. 

232; Not if there are funds for takavi- and tbe tenant is 
able to bear'the bnrden of;a fresh debt. Those who cannot 
get takavi should get priority if fa other respects deserv- 
ing. 

233. Yes, if the tenant has no other resources. 

235. We provided clothing, and blankets at a' cost of 
810,318, gave cash . allowances amounting to K 1,66, 038, 
imported and -distributed 834,-837’ worth of rice for tbe- 
subsistenbe of needy agriculturists, opened a -cheap grain- 
shop where 1,283 maunds -of rice- were sold, and imported 
.and distributed 81,24,846 worth of rabi seed. 

286.— . - 


Object — 1. — Clothing . 

„ III. — Clothing 

Pardanashins 
Cheap grain- 

-'Bhop • ' 

' • IV. — Bullocks' . 


3,139 persons. 
3,788 do. 

7 families. 
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609 


do. 

do.. 


Money- for' 



s<ied-gram . 

3,775 

do. 

Money for 



food' 

6,857 

do. 

Actual seed . 

10,000 

do. 

Do. food 

3,255 

do. ‘ 


24,487. 

V families; 


237. Clothing usually evoked, the loudest gratitude. 

238. The cheap grain shop did the greatest good at 
s mallest cost. 

239. Certainly, fa a district where the position -of the 
agriculturist is all important, and he is the one who gets 
least from the Government relief measures. 

240. In this district the stock of rabi seed has been 
steadily dwindling. It has now been substantially reple- 
nished, thanks to onr -imports from Calcutta, Jabalpnr 
and other distant parts The growing deterioration of the' 
tract has thus been arrested.' No grant of money could hove 
attained the same results. - - 

.241. Approximately 32,000 .acres of kbarif and. 40,000* 
acres of rabi land were sown with the help of the Bund. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Me. J. B. Mo Neill, District Engineer of the Savgor- Damoh 
Division, Saugor-Katni Extension, Indian Midland Eailmav. ■ 


IV1 -B. — Ihtebpbuencb with the supply of lxboub 

TO PBIVATE EMPLOYEES. 

{For emjloytrs of labour only .) 

+ 140; Yes, anything within a radius of 10 miles affected 

■ d&i works. ■ ... 

1 141.- No. ■ We did ’hot revise ‘our fates, But contractors 
’ had to pay a great deal more foi labour after relief-woTks 
■score started fa the districts than they did fa the 'previous 

■ season; and onr daily labour coolies, to whom we paid fa 
’’ former years 2|annas, 'were got with the greatest difficulty* 

' at 3 annas 6-pies per diem. 

- . 142. Anythin gwithin a radius of 10 -'miles, particularly ' 
those started fa Damoh aud-Pntharia within mile of fay 
workB.- 


143. Yes ; on several occasions fa the Damoh District, and JI 
the Executive Engineer had a number of able-bodied men A 
and women weeded out and sent back to our work. 

. 144/ We.certaihly could] haye' .employed a large number 
of people'o if Out whrks', "who could' hriva earned good wages 
but who ■ preferred tbe lighter work they ' got ' on ' relief- 
works. 

145. Yillaga and poor-house relief would have met tb® 
cases of those who were unable to work on the Hallway ; for 
all othera there was ample work. 

146. -I rttxt not prepared to say Bow this would have 
answered, ns wtf do not employ labour' dcpartmenfally.' All 
our work .is doue' through -petty contractors. {Sis’ ■para- 
graph 12 of Mr. Sighaoh’t -Eotot On Ctntral ’Provinces.) 

147. No. ■ ’ . 


• Hers Is an interesting- passage from the Memolres de SI. d’Artagnan, uhi6h his rsMhllj- msdo sash & soeeees In Yiaaw. (Yolnmv III, Cfc*r,ter 
ZUL-psvs 101).' -«- 

•* u t avail grand# famine en France, lea lecoUca ajant manque comalMoment. M. Colbert achets dei ble«en Barbaric, qsr l’ea nurraages 
dans lo Louvre, et qne Ton distribua & ba* prix, &6n de gralagcr la misfire om parti culler* qu| mouralent do faim pour la plupart. C#I» oe parslx mi 
rrand’chOHO qne trois on quatr* eons en plus ou en raoins tot rate llvre de pain ; mail de la chert* ou da bon z&arcbfi de cette mat I fire dfipcad le boo- 
hour ou le malhcur d’un Etat, car on ne rauTait Be p&eser de pain.* 

+ Tbe numbers refer to tbe question! drawn up by tbe Commission* 
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Jng its magnitude, origin nod the various measures adopted 
to relievo the sufferers. My chief source of information 
is derived from my own personal observation of tho extent 
of distress and tlio means employed in alleviating its -effects 

in 4-i.n .... £ U „?• V T 1 



gentlemen with whom I camo in contact in tho disohnrgt 
of my professional duties. In support of my conclusions 
herein recorded, and opinions expressed on tho working of 
the relief operations, I cannot bo expected to refer to official 
statistics, facts and figures whioh nro not nvnilablo'to tho 
public. I lmve, nevertheless, deduced certain propositions, 
given my opinion on certain mensnrrs of Government roliof, 
laid down certain proposals and recommendations, and ven- 
tured to mako some suggestions for tho consideration of $he 
Famine Commission, after a full and complete enquiry into 
the details of ' all branches of Famino administration, ns 
observed by myself and ascertained from others. 

- . 2. By a notification,' duly published in tho local official 
' ' . " Gasette, famino was formally de- 

Oraso oi famine. c | ftrod Jn tho Chlundwara tahsil of 

this district, although distress in more ' or .loss severe form 
■was visiblo throughout tho whole district. This may bo 
-traced to a succession of bad harvests for somo years, coupled 
with the failure of crops for tho previous year, and tho 
complete, failure in the year of general famine is mainly 
responsible for the appearance of tho great famino last year. 

• In spito of short crops in previous years, people managed, 
somehow or other, ■ to keep their body and soul together, 
chiefly by borrowing money from tho eotukars for ordinary 
expenses.- But even theso bankers, finding no apparent 
means of realizing their overdue debts,. withheld the little 
pecuniary assistance which they used to give in former years. 
A combination of circumstances such ns theso rendered both 
agrionlturists and non-agricultnrists utterly helpless and 
powerless, .and they had no other alternative but to eagerly 
look for Government assistance, whioh was no doubt exten- 
sively and generously given. 

8. Government relief operations wore principally confined 
_• ■ to jaghirs and other villages known 

Belief operations. j, 0 j n distressed state in the 

Chlundwara tahsil. These operations were, however, latterly 
■extended to tho Sausar tahsil as well, though to a limited 
extent. Belief to sufferers from famino was granted in one 
•or other of the following modes : - 

(1) Famino Belief-Works under P. W. Department or 

Civil Officers ; 

*v. 

(2) Poor-houses and kitchens; 

(3) Village Belief. 

' This was supplemented by gratuitous relief out of the 
Indian Famino Charitable Bolief Fund, raised by the gene- 
rous people of. England and other parts of the world. This 
form of relief was limited to the four recognized objects of 

• charity only, for whioh the Charitable Fund was organized 
■ finder instructions from the Supreme Government. 

Famine relief-works were opened under the direct superin- 
tendence of the P. W. Department at important centres 
of extreme distress in the Chhindwara tahsil. . Private relief- 
works were also opened by big zamindars, with the help of 
sums ’advanced to them by Government on favourable con- 
ditions of repayments. Poor-houses and kitchens were 
opened, entirely at Government cost, at places likely to 
' attraot a largo number of starving and infirm people coming 

• from distant parts of the district. Every person expressing 
his willingness to be admitted-info the poor-house was freely 
admitted. Village relief was extended to all villages in 

. the Chhindwara tahsil (excluding the jaghirs) whore distress 
was known to be most severe. This latter form of relief 
■was ordinarily distributed through patwaris under the 
supervision of Revenue Inspectors. 

4. Famine relief-works have boen, in the opinion of tho 
public, of the greatest assistance ' 

Condition or the people in relieving distress and the saving 
' telorc^ el^ operation. e°m- j^, I happened to pass through 

the distressed area oftheAmar- 
wara pargana in the month of December 1896, just a few 
days after relief-works on the Narsinghpur road were opened. 
Among tho relief-workers I noticed a very considerable num- 
ber of agriculturists and non-agriculturists of tho labouring 
class,' chiefly from the affected parts of the jaghirs and other 
surrounding villages. Thcro were, of .course someprofession- 
al labourers from, big towns in the district who wore not 
so badly off for want of food os the agricultural class. The 
majority of persons employed' on rcliaf-works appeared to 
me very much reduced in strength and power to work on 


account of privation. They were wholly without proper 
oiothes and not at all in a position to proteot themselves 
and their children ..from exposure to cold and snn. I also 
observed, just about this time, the free wandering of a large 
body of starving and omaoiated beggars who, not finding 
any suitable employment or other means of support, had 
taken up tho profession of begging from door to door, 
.those unfortunate victims of famine used to surround any 
traveller when they saw him cooking his food or fatW hj 8 
meals. - 

Children, whose parents had abandoned them for want of 
means to support them, were also seen in large numbers as 
more skeletons. The horrible state of children was observed 
■beforo any kitchen-houses for the reception and maintenance 
of such children wore opened. The above foots, which have 
been stated without any exaggeration, and which will be 
probably borne out by offioial accounts, truly -represent the 
. extent, and intensity of distress on tho affected tract, as 
observed by myself during my first travel, just a little 
beforo or after tho time when Government relief operations 
wore opened. A fortnight after this, I again passed through 
the same traot on my return from Jabalpur, where I had 
been on some business. But this time I did not notice any 
appreciable change in the condition of the people suffering 
from famine, so largely employed on relief-works. 

6. Nearly three months after my last visit to the newly 
■ ; opened relief-works at Singhori 

waa gltel PC ° P and Amarwara, business took mo 
’ to Amarwara via Singhori ana 

thenoe to Dhanora and Batkagarh in the jaghirs. At 
Amarwara I stayed for four days and used to visit the relief 
camp close by almost daily. This time, I must frankly say 
that I found the condition of the relief workers entirely 
changed. Persons noticed by me on former occasions as 
being in a sickly and starving condition, showed at this 
time nnmistokeable signs of improvement in their physical 
constitution, and seemed quite fit for employment on works. 

In fact, with the greatest difficulty I could pick out a few 
out of the large number of labourers who would appear to 
be exactly in the same state in whioh I found them only a 
short time before. On my way to Dhanora, -from Amar- 
wara, I passed throngh not less than half a dozen villages ‘ 
which, to my great astonishment, were wholly abandoned by 
villagers; On an enquiry being made, I found that they 
had either gone.to the head-quarters of their jaghir (Dhanora) 
for labour, or joined the relief camps on the Narshinghpur 
road. Throughout my last journey from Chhindwara to 
Dhanora and .Khapa — a distance of nearly 46 miles — I must 
admit that I did not find a single death from starvation, 
although I must have seen not less than twenty villages. This 
satisfactory state of things is Bolely attributable to tho various 
measures undertaken by Government for the relief of 
distress in the distriet. 

Each relief camp was in charge of an officer not below the 
. rank of a of a Naib-Tahsildor who, 

” nrf ‘ to the best of my information and 
' knowledge, took all possible care 

and precaution to look after the comforts of labourers. On 
tho whole the relief camps were managed in this district with 
great wisdom. Payment to relief workers was made almost 
daily. I reoeived no complaints from them about the non- 
payment or short' payment of their wages, although, without 
the knowledge of officers in charge of relief camps and their 
staff, I invited them to come forward and lay their com- 
plaints before me. 

6. Larger -number* of - poor-houses were opened in the 
jaghirs than in the Khalsa por- 
Management of poor- ticn of the district, the reason 
■ * eSl being that in the former tract 

famine was more severe thnn in tho latter area. Poor- 
houses were, as a rule, placed in charge of Superintendents. 

I visited not less than four poor-houses. Leaving aside 
certain minor defects of little or no consequence in the- 
management, the treatment of inmates of tho poor-houses 
wsb Si that could be desired, and the management was 
conducted most efficiently. I came across certain inmates 
in tho Chhindwara poor-house who expressed their desire to 
permanently live in the poor-house, if so allowed. Clothes 
were freely distributed in all poor-houses m tlio district 
solelv at the expense of the Charitable Belief Fund, which -- 
has been most useful in clothing a large number of poverty- 
stricken persons, who would have otherwise succumbed to 
death from cold and exposure, if not from actual starvation. 

T Tillage-relief was allowed to all deserving persons in 
the distressed area, and this is one of thebest and approved 
Distribution of vra»ge- forms -of icbrf extended to snf- 
rcHef. ferers from famine in their own 

houses at less expense to Government. As the result of my 
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in.- case" of any necessity arising for such a -step being 
taken: — 

(a) For tbe Amarwara pargana, the Harrai and Sonepnr 
jagliirs : — improvement in. class, of tbe Chhind- 
. .. . wara-Narsinghpnr Hoad, construction of which 

. . . has.been undertaken during the recent famine. 

(5) For the Sonepnr, Batka, Pagara and Harrai 
' ■ • ■ jaghirs : — construction of a' road direct from 

■ - ; Harrai to Pagara or some point on- the Matkuli 
_ - • road. 

(c) For parts' of the Pagara and Paohmarhi and other 
• - jaghirs : — improvement of the Chhindwara- 

Matkuli road ; collection of muram and break- 
ing of metal which will be of great future use 
in metalling the road. . 

(d) For Chowrai and Chand pargana metal-breaking 

and collection of muram on the Seoni-Chhind- 
wara road, and if possible, laying out and con- 
- struoting a new road from Chowri to Amarwara, 
both being trading towns of some importance. 

(e) For Mohkhair and Omraith pargana: — improve- 

■ ment of the present Nagpur .road and the con- 
struction of the half -finished Betui ‘road vid 
Mohkhair. 

(f) Sansar Tabs'll ^improvement of • the present 

Nagpur road, Pandhurna-Betul road and the 
• • construction- of a new road from Sausar to 
' - Pandhurna vid Mobgaon and Pandhrakhedi. 

■ This list is only illnstrative and not exhaustive. As this 
district is still in a very backward state, and one of its 
urgent and mo3t pressing needs is the improved means of 
communication and the opening of new roads from one • 
' important commercial town to another, ho better selection 
of relief works of general utility can be made. As this 
programme includes the construction. and improvement of 
' certains roads in the interior of the district, the available 
balance of the Local Fund may be safely utilized in opening 
the proposed relief-works in famine time. Moreover para- 
graph 18 of the Central Provinces Famine Code clearly 
lays down that District Councils are the primary agency 
available for coping with famine, and' must be expected in 
such cases to direct their whole resources, subject only to 
maintenance of absolutely necessary works in non-afiected 
‘tracts, to affording relief. . 

14. The position whioh an officer-in-charge of Famine 
relief works holds is such an important and responsible one 

that I would like to recommend a 
Raising the pay and * 1**08 substantial increase in his pay, 

°i officers in charge of ratet- ^ich Bhould not be less than 
w r B.100 per month, and the offio'r 

should not occupy a lower rank than that of a Tahsildar 
or Munsiff. This will secure honest work and ensure the 
conscientious discharge of the very arduous work whioh the 
•said officer is required to perform. Respectable and educat- 
ed* men" will readily come forward to fill these posts with 
increased pay. 

An assistant to help the officer-in-charge should also be 
employed in' cases of largo works on a salary of B4Q to H50. 

15. The system of payment of wages to famine-relief 

‘ labourers adopted on the Nar- 

Present sjstem of par- singhpur road whereby a nominal 
meat of . t0 re,ict roll or register of labourers is not 

workers coodemorf. ^ rcqnircd fi b c kept, should be put 

a stop to, as wholly mischievous and utterly unsuitable to the 
circumstances of the district. No proper check or control 
can he exorcised over the doings of low paid subordinate offi- 
- cuds’, if the system of making payments to relief workers with- 
out registering their names and other particulars necessary 
for their proper identification is allowed to remain in force, 
or else we will have to depend entirely on the good-will and 
honesty of gang mnharrirs who are generally recruited 
from a class of low paid and half-educated clerks whoso 
honesty and straightforwardness cannot bo easily depended 
' upon. But if, on the other hand, the discontinuance of 
this practico is not considered practicable and the main- 
tenance of muster rolls not thought advisable, then I 
would recommend that payment of wa^os should invariably 
and in all cases be made by officers in chargo of relief-works 
themselves or their assistants. Because the gang muharrirs 
cannot he safely trusted for this work. 

■ ■ 16. Payment of wages to relief-workers should, as a rule, 

. he made in the beginning daily. 

Payment of wiges to to But as the labourers establish 
modo dally In the beginning, themselves in the relief camp, 
secure credit with the banios, or otherwise may he consi- 
C. P. 


dered, capable of maintaining themselves and their depen- 
dents, if payment of wages is delayed for it couple of days, 
, the daily payment should be stopped and the system of 
making payment twice or thrice a week should be gradually 
but steadily introduced. - 

17. Belief-works- and poor-houses should not be opened 

Dispensary and a Medical' without a dispensary and a 
officer iucispensabie f„r - special Hospital Assistant attach- 
poor-tonsee and relief e d to them. I have seen myself 
camps ’ . . that the *■ Chhindwara poor-house 

wa3 not for a long time put in charge of a special Hospital 
Assistant, but the Hospital Assistant of the Main Dispen- 
sary .was directed to look after the, sanitary arrangements 
and. medical treatment of the inmates of the poor-house in 
addition to his. own duties. This arrangement pnt the 
public of Chhindwara town to great inconvenience and 
much hardship. Out-door patients had to wait at the Dis- 
pensary for hours together before they could obtain any 
medical treatment or advice from the Hospital Assistant, 
because the poor-house was nearly a mile oil from the town 
dispensary. The same thing I observed at the two relief 
camps on the Narsinghpur road, when the Dispensary in 
chargo of only one Hospital Assistant was located at 
. Amarwara, and was intended for both the camps. One 
medical officer had to look after the health of 150 inmates 
of the poor-honse at Amarwara, and nearly 7,000 relief 
workers on the two camps, which were separated by a dis- 
tance of nearly 8 miles. Besides this, he had to supervise 
the preparation of food administered to children in the 
kitchens. It is impossible for a single hand to pay duo 
attention to so many important things. This is extremely 
undesirable, and steps should bc taken in future famines 
to remedy the defect. 

18. Poor-houses should bo opened at centres of extreme 
Satiable places loi pout- distress so as to make it easy for 

honiea. . . any anxious applicant to ask for 

and. obtain the relief necessary for his subsistence. In 
this district, excluding the jaghirs comprising nearly 628 
villages, only two poor-honses were opened' and two more 
- for the remaining part of the' Chhindwara tahsil contain- 
ing 900 villages. I have noticed myself that peoplo feel 
meat reluctant in travelling long distances simply in order 
to join a poor-honse. 

Poor-houses should, therefore, be opened at the head- 
quarters of each’ important Police station house to be 
managed by local Police officers. If the opening of a poor- 
house at any Police station house be considered impractic- 
able or inconvenient, then arrangements to distribute 
cooked food to all wanderers and paupers' should bc made 
under the personal superintendence of the Police officers. 

19. As far as circumstances permit, paid Brahmin cooks 
Ncceisity for employing should be employed in all regular- 

Brahmln cooks In poor* ly establish™ poor-houses. This 
homer. wiU mako the institution more 

popular and" attractive. Experience- has shown that frar 
of losing caste is one of the important and most powerful 
considerations which have a strong tendency to keep back 
many persons from joining the poor-honse, though they 
may be actually starving. 

20. Kitchens for young children should not be opened at 
eaoh and every place where relief-works are in progress, 

unless and until it is clearly 
Kitchens for children on made to appear that pare nts will 
(diet-works not enconrsged. gta “; their children to 

death than feed them, with additional amount of wages 
which they get for the express purpose of maintaining their 
children. . 1 am opposed to the idea of opening kitchens for 
the reception and maintenance of relief-workers’ children for 
the following Teasons : — 


(a) It involves a lot of expenditure without re- 
turn of any corresponding gain or advantage ; 

(b) Parents are most unwilling to send their children 

of tender age to kitchen-houses in charge c£ 
strangers or outsiders ; 

(c) There. will be very few hard-hearted parents who 

will allow their children to perish for want of 
food ; 

(d) IVhen children are removed either with or with- 
out the consent of their parents to n kitchen, 
not ordinarily situated close by, the parents feel 
much anxiety for the safety of thrir young 
ones, and consequently are less inclin'd to wct* 
till their children come back j 

(e) The anxiety of the parents becomes great by 

the temporary shseuce of tlv.ir children, that 

2 * 
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for removal of 


1 Fs-.-jv-r to pa, *!i latrine. 

2 Svrivjori, to p,\»h lfO pauper* 

s'-wag? and gw.-ral ilntk-* 

The pato-irop'r* tIiouM l*o I'oliro, under a JIoad*Con* 
i; nVo, trio rhisM live in a (rnanl-nxim near the main gate. 

At night the Fo'.S'e flioih! he rp*pon*ib!e that a wanier u 
f<a duty in o.vh gaeil, ciberwLv paupers maic fires and 
miangcr their Hve.i. 


* f t0 ? *« rotifo inmates. 6 a.m. more suitable. A tslt. Sura 

10 a.m. first solid meal. 4p.it. J.Prentie. 

or o r.u. last meal. 


lf>I, I vrpsM calf the ft ilnring r.»:— 

ftl *i‘ai,'rr,*.'i'». 

Xtandari! p'sn* aid pstitu.a'.r* »!:PiM hp kept r>\v!r 

in <wr;i d : .**.r‘ {, rates 5-r-lr.g rfu’*.-.! rri-ry 5 or lb 

rear*. 


X’* 

Fa:-1 trarders are absolutely no’essary for rupcrrislon of 
■”*:!s day and night. 


Pacpeu Sk eta NTS. 

-'o rule can be laid down, ns the number depends on the 
strength and capability of performing work. As they 
uewne robust are rent of to relief-work*. 


Cooks. 

Criediug wcaca. 
Wood -cutters. 
Washermen. 

Ejck attendants. 
Children's attendants. 


Water-carricre. 
Orderlies. 

Yard gate-keepers. 
Godown Assistants. 
Water-cuards. 
Grare-diggcrs. 


All to receive 111 monthly in addition to food. 

All menial establishment, both pauper and paid, to bo 

.»• a* «• . t 1 V « 


iucuiai csinoit'inTnciu, 

'J’cvHod Trlth distinctive badges or belt*. 


PooE-norss Ilospirats. 

Tlie hospital should be svalied off from the rest of the 
lion*' with its own distinct entrance. Xo communh 


poor* 


iion*? wun ns own distinct entrance. Ao communication 
should he pawlblc between the hospital and other parts of 
iwr-liocse. 


Paid Estadlishmest. 


Assistant Surgeon to 100 siskin addition to 
Hospital Assistant. 


Hospital Assistant to 50 sick. 

Compounder or dresser to 50 sick. 

Head Warder. 7 -r, . . . 

Warders to 50 sick, j For <ra P orrs, ° 11 o£ nnr «“S- 


Drinking water to ho kept in closed barrels with stops. 
Yater-supply should be always out*s"de 


yn***-*-' " A’ 

• aaer-suppiv should be alwavs ont-shlc the poor-house and 
ider guard’d ay and night.' A “pian”to be made In each 
■'•rd with alt<mdant. A'sma'1 garden shoma be made ot 


»iia awennant. A sma'i garoen anouiu 
■ ry poor-bocse and storked with quick growing vegetables. 

5v?n-— *- ’ .... ImUAnne 


Separate enclosures should be provided for new admissions 
•id cases of Infections disease. 


3 Gat>'*ki'*'pers. 

1 Cook to 50 sick. 

1 Sweeper to each latrine. 

1 Do. to 50 sick. Ward work very trying. 

2 Sweepers do. Itoraoval of sewage, etc. 

Tills number of sweepers absolutely necessary, as the great 
hulk of c.w* are diarrhoea and dvsentery. 


Panper &?rvant*, ns required, all to receive HI monthly 
with food. 


One paid warder to bo on duty in each shed, for three 
hours, day and night. 


Two pauper attendants to be on duty in each shed every 
three hours during day. One to boon duty in each shed 
for two hours at a time all night. 

Hospital Assistants to be provided with quarters just 
oal-ide hospital gate. 

Each patient to bo provided with a common string 
cliarpoy, pillow, blankets and a sheet. A history of case ana 
treatment to hang at each patients bedhead. A layer of 
drr earth, three inches thl-k, to bo under each patient 
unable to walk to latrino and likely to soil bed. All soiled 
pi.v-o* to be dug out and filled with 'dry earth. Soiled bed- 
ding to he wished in lime before re-issue.. A complete set of 
hospital clothing to be given ea-h patient on admission. 
Patients to he bathed with hot-water twice » week, hands 
and fa vs twi -o daily. Superintendent of poor-house to visit 
hospital evorv morning and evening, occasionally at night. 
All defe-U or negle.-t to be at on:e reported to Civil 
Surgeon. 

Hospital Assistant, Compounder and Hospital Head 
Warder to make a night visit when attendants are being 
relieved. A drinking water "piau” to be established in 
liospital vard. Drinking water to be kept in barrels with 
brass tap’ and locked cover nndcr guard as in poor-house. 
Patients not to be allowed to touch the barrels or taps. 

A special gang of grave-diggers (Hindus) to be kept for 
removing and burying bodies. Sweepers not to be employed 
on anv account. 


ObfhaxaGEs. 


Overcrowding and sito pollution the great causes of 
di«ea*e. Want' of anti-scorbutics, liberal and varied diet 
contributory. Children should pass the greater part of the 
day outside the orphanage walls. 

Lnr'-c proportion of fat reqnircd in food. Extra salt, 
milk, sugar, with meat or fish, occasionally. To recmvean 
rorlv morning meal of hot sweetened gruel. 
children to be placed in charge of women attendants, who 
should sleep with them. Attendants should be fed after the 
children. Establishment the same as for poor-honses. It 
rossib’c, a European woman should be appointed ”“ tr ° n - 
Cne pans Tould be placed just outside the sheds for 
night use P Children should be bathed everr dav, vreather 
nermittin'-. Hands and faces after each meal. All children 
with ulceration of gums to be completely segregated in tents 
or sheds. Should number increase, the orphanageto be 
evnenated temporarily, and when thoroughlv cleaned, re- 
occnpied by a smaller number of children. Elder children 
to° he* frequently marched to river or tank for bathing. 
Food to betaken, so that they need not return fall evening. 

182 Yes, such powers are very necessary, as many persons 
in a rfirvSr condition persist in endeavouring to .maintain 
rtenShy beggiugfeventua^. dying from privation. 
Ko compulsion was used in this distn*,. 
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Written statement ofevidencely the Bbv. Mb. E. D. Pbicb, dated Mandla, Central Provinces, the 11th March 1898. 

la nearly all • the villages where relief was thus given* 
further help was almost unnecessary till April and May 189?. 


Your letter. of the 28th I'obruary 1898 was received by 
.me yesterday, the 10th instant, asking my opinion upon 1 
various points in connection with tho late famine. 

1. “ The degree of success of the measures adopted in your 
part of the conntry in relieving distress and saving life." 

The Mandla district is probably tho most difficult district 
for purposes of famine relief administration in India, on 
account of tho absence of any railwny line within the district, 
lack of roads, there being only one pucca road, namely, one 
of 60 miles between Jabalpur and Mandla. And the 
fact that the sparse population, numbering 339,373, are 
scattered over a large area or about 8,000 square miles, and 
live in small villages of from 10 to 80 houses, and frequently 
in plates difficult of access, and also owing to tho fact that 
there are no big towns in the district. Mandfa, the largest, 
having only a population of 6,057 according to the census 
of 1891. Consequently the bazaars are very small, and 
excepting Mandla only held once a week. Between here and 
Mandla, a distance of 60 miles, there is not a single bania’s 
shop. 

During the famine at very many bazaars, even at the 
larger ones, grain was not to be had for love or money ; any 
coming into tho bazaar was at once bought up, and famine- 
stricken people, who hnd walked over from the relief works 
often many miles, wandered aimlessly about with pice in 
their hands searching for grain. At the relief works them- 
selves grain was sometimes not to be had for a fortnight, 
and the little in the hands of the patwaris was reserved for 
the sick and dying. 

Having consideration to tho above facts yon will not be 
surprised when I state that the measures adopted for the 
relieving of distress and saving life in this district, were 
utterly inadequate. 

This fact is proved by the terribly high mortality through- 
out the year 1897 ; e.g., the death-rates rose to 126 27, 
197-27 and 199-89 in. the months of June, July and 
August, respectively. 

Taking the population of the district at 339,373 in accord- 
ance with the census of 1891, there were then 60668*38 
deaths during those three months alone ; now, taking the aver- 
age of the Central Provinces death-rates of the five previous 
.years for those three months (including the famine months 
of July and August 1896), the death-rates are 33*43, 37*19, 
43*84, and making a total average of 14267*04 deaths for 
those three months- The difference, namely 46401*34, shown 
the number of deaths directly and indirectly caused by 
starvation, and its accompanying plague of cholera. 

. The connection between the two was very dearly shown 
» this village. • 

During the epidemic here, only some six of those who had 
.been regularly receiving relief from the commencement 
.died from cholera, while .of others some 40 or more died from 
that disease. ' 

The giving of seed-grain and rupees for the purchase of 
seed-grain, and takavi loans was thoroughly done, and 
proved most successful. 

. The energetic measures adopted by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Maw, greatly helped to lessen the high death-rate, 
but he was sent to the district too'Iate. 


The 2nd question — “ Any suggestions you are disposed 
to make for the improvement of those measures in the case 
of another famine” . may perhaps be best answered by 
stating in. what particulars the relief measures fell short, 
and what further measures should have been taken. 

(A). Belief measures should have taken a practical form at 
tho .first commencement of scarcity in June 1896. 

Measures should have been taken for providing the petty 
’farmers with seed and food-grain. 

Mr. All Mahomet, the Deputy .Commissioner at that time, 
said he -made representations to Government for further 
powexs for that purpose, but was refused. 

The Tahsildars and Havildars, I believe, did what they 
*umd, hut that was very little. The Government should 
.have obliged the larger farmers to lend the grain ns for- 
merly to the potty formers, they, tho Government, guaran- 
teeing the loan and interest to be repaid in grain, as is the 
.-enstom here, 50 per cent, in grain being tho ordinary 
•wwnnt of interest. As 'soon ns I found out the state of 
(1896) about bore, 1 went round to the rations 
.tanners for loans of grain, and with a little pressure, this 
tms readily granted on .my guaranteeing the loan person- 
.ally. 


The death-rates in 1896 rose to 113*21, 106*14, 140*3 in 
June, -July and August, Yet nothing was done for the 
starving so far as I know, except at Mandla, Shapura, and 
work on one or two katcha roads and relief at our Mission 
stations, 

.(B)- Mow turning to 1897, the Gonds and Baigas, the 
principal inhabitants of this district, will only leave their 
own immediate neighbourhood with very extreme reluctance, 
and on the exercise of considerable pressure, this is especi- 
ally true of the Baigns. In veiy many cases not till they 
were too weak to walk did they crawl towards a relief centre, 
frequently but to die unknown and unregistered by some 
nallah, as witness the many corpses to be seen lying abont 
in J nly and August, and skeletons in December and Janu- 
ary. The relief centres were too far apart. Tiny relief 
worfa, such as making village paths, katcha roads, well 
making, or the erection of dams, should have been started at 
every larger village, making it a centre for all villages, with 
a radius of 10 miles distance. 

I may remark here that the relief works, so far as I have 
seen, excepting those on roads, me perfectly useless. 

(C) . Children’s soup kitchens should have been started 
at the commencement of the famine at convenient centres for 
every five villages or so. The villages here are, generally, 
from two to five miles apart from each other. These might 
have been managed by the headmen of the village. Gonds 
may generally be trusted, with a little supervision. Such 
sonp kitchens managed thus, that I started were in eveiy 
case snccessfnl. 

(D) . Better arrangements should have been made for 
supplying the relief centres with sufficient food-grain ; that ■ 
the poor folks, after earning their relief pice, should not have 
to trudge from village to village endeavouring to buy food- 
grain. 

Here I may say that our relief was worked on the lines 
laid down in the Central Provinces Famine Code, which 
was fonnd most useful. 

The scale of wages as therein stated was found to be in 
excess of what was required. The people here were paid in 
pice, but a pice less than the Famine Code allowed. 

I shonld also like to say that, considering tho temptations 
and the responsibilities laid npon the patwaris, who managed 
the small works of 200 to 500 persons, they were very muoh 
underpaid. 

(E) . Better arrangements shonld have been made for 
medical supplies and help to the sick and dying. 

It is hard to believe that }n tho whole of this huge road- 
less, rainless district, with an area of about 8,000 sqnaro. 
miles, no medical help or medicines (excepting quinine and 
cholera pills) were to be obtained, except at Mandla, Dindori 
and Thorna, near Bichia and onr two Mission stations. 
Thorna is 35 miles distant from here, and 85 miles or 6 days’ 
journey distant from Amarkantak. At the relief works I 
saw many fearful sights and sores, and helpless patwaris 
giving quinine for abscesses, colds, and to dying babies. 

(F) . More use might have been made of local persons with 
a great saving to the Government. By “local persons,” 

I mean missionaries and their agents, and malzngars and 
.other villagers of standing though not necessarily of high 
education. 

No. 8 A. “ How for the distressed part of the population 
has by this time recovered its noraalhealth and degree of 
prosperity.” 

' The giving of seed-grain, etc., in .Tnnc and July has 
enabled the people marvellously to recoup themselves. 

They are not as prosperous ns formerly, frat two or three 
good seasons will make them more prosperous than they 
have been at any time these last five years. 

I certainly anticipate a scarcity in the months of June, 

July and August of this year, and arrangements should 
noii be made with a vie to to anticipate any such coatin' 
gcncy. 

Also any new issno of tho Famine Code should contain a 
paragraph relative to the giving of seed-grain,. and rupees 
for the purchase of seed-grain, in times of a’orcity. 

"B. And whether they have shown greater power of 
resistance and recovery than in former famines or not.” 

The last famine 1877 (about! was not so severe, so the 
village elders say (I have only been In the ««; n!ry six year*, 
so cannot judge), but they have shown far greater pawer. 
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head-quarters orphanago, whore they were 
' detained, whiio inquiries were made as to their 
parents. 

(c) Kitchens on relirf works were started primarily 
for the benefit of children whose parents wore 
employed on the work. . They were open, how- 
ever, to all adults arriving on the work who, 
owing to physical debility, were temporarily 
incapacitated from joining a working gang. 
The question of what arrangements should be 
made for such people has not boon dealt with 
by the oxisting Code. 

(tf) Kitchens at police posts wero very small and 
entailed no extra establishment. They were 
maintained merely for tho punioso, described 
in section 123 of the Code, of relieving and 
forwarding to otherformsof rolieftho starving 
wanderers found on highways nnd lines of 
traffic. They were not institutions at which 
persons were kept in recoipt of relief for any 
length of time. 

(c) Centres of Relief were a development of tho dis- 
tribution of roiief in tho form of grain, 
suggested injection 87 (2) of the Code, and 
were confined to tho jungly and hilly tracts at 
the north of the district known os the jaghirs. 
In this locality cash doles were useless, as 
villages where grain could be purchased were 
few and far between. Difficulties of commu- 
nication, on the other hand, and the absenco 
of any reliable agency in the form of the 
mukaddam, made it impossible to distribute 
grain at the houses of the people through the 
village headman. 


that their wages had remained constant while the uric* 
gram had risen.. Only holders of tickete were alfi g 

a f gnestio ? whether such an institution is 
not a oheaper and less cumbrous way of relieving artiratw 
and weavers, at any rate in the earlier stages of distress than 

Codf 8t Iun B ?? ge3ted in ?® ctions 106 and 106 of the Famine 
a ^ ries , am ong the weavers of this district showef 
that they suffered not because there was no sale for cloth 

4he ""“B™ of profit obtained was not sufficient 
for the maintenance of the weaver and his family. 

folW^Vf° V n 5011S i 0f se ? tion 107 of the Code were not 
onartlra litfrallx- Aii orphanage was established at head- 
a-SHS the cl03ur ? of Poor-houses and kitchens to 
Sf ldre ? were sent as Boon as it was suspected 
nletfid^o? were orphans. In this way inquiries were eom- 
a ? *f r }l ^ato, and arrangements had been made for 

£teL°e f c£d“ en by the 111116 V"*™" and 

B.— Degbee or success which has attended the 
heasubes adopted, considebed peihabiet with 
eegabd to the belief of distbess and the 

SAYING OF LIFE, AND BEOONDABILT WITH BEG ABD 
TO ECONOSIT. 


As an alternative, a systom was adopted which was not a 
Code measnTe. Centres were established at villages where, 
, owing to the presence of a resident bania, supplies could be 
obtained, and all persons entitled to gratuitous relief for any 
of the Tcasons specified in section 31 of the Famine Code, or 
who wero temporarily incapacitated for work owing to priva- 
tionrwere admitted to these and supplied with food, those 
who came from a distance being accommodated with shelter. 
Each centre had a radios of about 10 miles. It resembled a 
poor-house in appearance and consisted of one or more dwell- 
ing sheds, a cook-house and shed for storing water, sheds 
for cholera and small-pox cases and a latrine. There was, 
however, no restriction on tho people going and coming, as 
was enforced in the case of poor-houses. Caste objections 
'were respected, and those who preferred to cook their own 
food were allowed to do so. Recipients of relief therefore 
•fell into four classes : — 

(1) Those who lived at the centre and received cooked 

food. 

(2) Those who lived at the centre and cooked their own 

food. 

• (3) These who came for meals and received cooked 
food. 


„, Th ? J“ ent famine does not appear to have seriously 
retarded the progress of tho district. The mortality which 
may be ascribed to it has been discussed separately. 
Generally speaking the effect of the increase of deaths over 
births m the last two years has been to more than cancel the 
excess birth-rate during the preceding four yearn, so that the 
EoPmat'on is probably sbghtly less than it was at the close 
of 1881, instead of having undergone a natural increase of 
about 3-6 per cent, since that year. The area under culti- 
vation appears to have undergone little decrease, if the 
returns of the area sown with rain crops afford any indica- 
tion. The area under rain crops in 1897-98, excluding the 
late sown oil seeds, is not less than 67,630 acres in excess of 
the area similarly sown in 1895*96 — an increase which will 
go far to counterbalance the contraction in the area of cold 
.weather crops, the extent of which has still to be ascertained. 
The affect of the famine on the economic condition of land- 
lords and cultivators has been varied. Many whose crops were 
favoured by circumstances and those whose lands lay outside 
the area of failure, have profited largely by the high pricos, 
especially m the Sausar tahsil where the people had 
stocks laid by. .On tbe other hand, all who had to borrow 
money or seed in order to pursue their occupations, have 
had to burden themselves with debt on very disadvantageous 
terms. It is as yet early to form an opinion on the extent 
to which indebtedness has developed among tbe cultivating 
classes, but the evidence afforded by the sale of document 
stamps and registration statistics relating to land transfer^ 
leads to the conclusion that the credit and stability of the 
agricultural community have not been seriously undermined. 
The value of land transferred in various ways in 1896-97 
rose, it is true, from 6J- to over 7 lakhs, but there are signs of 
a decrease in the current year, and the greater part of the 
transfers took place between agriculturists. 


(4) Those who came daily to the centre and received a 
ration of uncooked grain. 

The ration distributed was the minimum ration in the 
case of those who received cooked food and its grain equiva- 
lent in other cases. Each centre wa3 under tlie charge of a 
distributing officer whose duty it was to procure grain on 
indent from the local bania, and to supervise the distribution 
of grain or cooked food. Every three centres were nnder 
the charge of a Circle Inspector who was.responsible for sub- 
mitting the acconntsand discharging recipients of relief who 
had become able to support themselves, and who remained 
on tour in his circle for a large part of his time, to see that 
persons in need of relief did no . remain in their villages to 
starve.- The system proved feasible in tho thinly populated 
tract in which it was introduced and after the novelty of 
the arrangement had worn off was popular with the people. 

4. Poor-houses . — The rules prescribed by the Code for 
the management of these institutions were followed practi- 
cally without alteration. 

:5. The special forms of relief for respectable persons, 
artizans, etc., described in sections 101, 103, 104, and 105, 
■were not found necessary. The non-agriculturist popula- 
tion of Chhindwara town were, however, indirectly assisted 
by the cheap grain shop which was established by the Chari- 
table Committee. This institution brought the prices of 
food within the means of a large number of people who wero 
in distress, not from want of omployment, but from the fact 


The numbers on relief never reached the standard of 16 
per cent, of tbe population of the affected tract. Tho highest 
percentage reached was 11-8 in the end of July. Tfio 
average percentage from December 1896 to the end of July 
1897. was 7 per cent., and subsequently, when the whole 
district was recognized as more or less distressed, the inci- 
dence of the numbers relieved on tbe total population never 
exceeded 4’7 per cent. The numbers on relief were in my 
opinion at no time larger than was necessary. On the con- 
trary, the Gonds and Korkus, who form the larger part of 
the population of the distressed tract, were by no means 
eager to accept relief' in any form. Absence from their 
homes and tbe organised labour of reliof works were repug- 
nant to them, and they were apt to place undue reliance on 
the subsistence ■ afforded by tbe wild ediblo products with 
which they were familiar, and which had often helped them 
to tide over temporary periods of scarcity. Yory few, there- 
fore, came on works until they had no other alternative; nnd 
when any other form of occupation offered itself, such as 
harvesting or the collection of the mohwa flowers, they left in 
large numbers. The tendency of the Gonds and Korkus of 
the remoter parts of the district to hold aloof from relief 
works was in fact to be regretted, as it led them to exhaust 
the stocks on which they might have depended whiio culti- 
vating their lands in the rains, and a prolonged course of 
diet on unwholesome jungle products, varied only occasionally 
by a meal of grain, was prejudicial to tlicir health and 
induced a low vitality, ihe effect of such self-imposed 
privation was not apparent until the month of July. Then 
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77 y o-.r'y-! * f d it.tfyn fiy it r-r j>irrn!« w.n ooli'-oiMo on 
»-'i. f t>, iit *r ! ti»! t-» tl - •nlv.itiitinn nf rtilMr.'n'ii kitriictH 
{ 1 y (“.s'-, n’:. ->Ar.->M ft r it'-J'i'P't'nt*. C.i«^ in wiiicti 
,*t it *r tk »’-sn-!i rr'! hr i!»-ir p-m-nN w not nf com* 
t - • ?; r.*'s iTtr-'-. 

V.*7.* 77 >• firit Sar/ct-n. n-t.cm I lure enntnHM on 
!.'-<• r ' u-t. !»<f t}-!n*i-J) (lie tiji-Mi-M whirl) rnmi".l tiio 
7 In frii'f ce!i:|«, jv«-r.J.r,t:«.H nmt fnoil kitchens 

vnr i .-{ ic-it r« or’tf frr .-n w^nt of iunit.i(ion. 

IJeorran^cn.cnt* f<r ccno-mnicr nml iratcruupply. im 
f*.***r.t, oi-r»» ml.'jpstf. htil ttic ilifiiculty of petting nnlcrs 
r, M--rti!’i r.«’y a«'t inSctlifp-ntly nhey«l hr n.itiiv imhnnti* 
t. .?*-• « RiVtl, Iinprnvc-1 unilfttinn ran, in my opinion, 
!••* t’ '.a’c-'l ( *i’v hr enintnnt nml inenox-tt Knropc.in *ttpcr- 
ri,'. n, fi-r nhi-h n iar^cr Ktirnjican ntnlf i« rctjniroti. 

caff of in'*t!r»t MlhontilintM miglit well 
t nr- t-rx-n «'i.ahtr»i, 1ml I tmilrrtlantl that trained men were 
n<{ to ire had. 
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« f t «r t ! e )cr<*;r tA«is!.mit herewith nr rt-marlr 
r- »}* 1» >:. A. 11,0 ami U. 

?, 1 r r.'l iK~.V t'-r-Tc «, sny itjorlsw from the 
f f {?*- (Vc,tr» < i’ri.f'.n*'-! i'aminr- (*<*!« dnr'nj; the 
» -*mi* fi** ! r.e in l! f IJat; mr l*AtflH>, hnt the lilmat provi* 

»'-■!■» f f !)• Knfflier- fV.Jr- dr-plrto-i fW/l ill *'TOO 

tr*r— _ 1 jjitr- Vi * t fnt ift!sn"i tu irht'-h my ftttmlinn 

o jot a* i ra**. ' <i : — * 

(-!} 77 e ri’rtrVt r-aa dirjdr-d ir-to n hma!«*r nf fmh-7)irl* 
*"o*i» irrrnjr’-ctire nf tai «!)*, and rnrh Pull-1 )ivi- 
«V*i *r.n ji’a'ial nmh-r an A** ! «tant or Halm* 
AnViBt CV TniniM’tcn-r, In one raw- n finh* 
1 > r i irr.ii p’arcl nnd*-r a Tnhalldar. Ih-venuo 

' Jn«p *•!/.,** and the lVir within II at arm were 

T ’ae-et t’i r< — t* v Iindrr ttie nrd-ra of these fillti* 
)iri‘.V.ri->| OfTier-ra p« far ai famine wrrkwns 
rrtiei-rne.!. Mtal of the f?nh*|)ivia*nni7 OHii-era 
weT" a Vo made iJinlil reinf} Ofli'-rm [arc * (l>), 
Famine CodeJ. 


(A) In Anf.-mt and Srptemher UP/, when the fnmino <> 
heentne aeri’re, it wn< found necessary to extend 
the up’.ere of ecction 3-1 (rf), so os to inclnde in 
the li«t nil persona whose nppearonre showed 
aljjnaof aniTcrintr from want of food, nnd in somo 
rs»e» whole families wen> piri-n relief. 

(e) Hnltlnp nrrancements in the Public 7Vorks Depart- 

ment works were nerer completed. For want 
of materials nnd other canses tlio work was found 
to he impracticable, sections 51 (3) nnd 70, 
Famine Code. 

M) Tin' classification of relief workers ns given in sec- 
tion (■>■.’, Famine Code, was impracticable. A 
simple eVssificntion is necessary. 

if) ivhen the distr.Ks became severe tho limited and 
nntminrd slalf was nf t able to comply with tho 
provisions of sections 58 nnd 54. 

(f) For the same reason ns above tho system of pay- 

ment described in sections 57 and 50 did not 
work satisfactorily ; the staff appeared to bo 
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25*® *“ Multai Tahsil. The circumstances 

under which I got what little experience 1 have of famine 
work were peculiar as relief had Been neglected in the tract 
in question, and it .is possible that the attitude of the people 
towards the measures taken, and the effect of those meMura, 
was therefore different to what it would have been had relief 
□con given from the beginning. 

Village Relief. 

•On issue of orders by the Commissioner .of Division the 
registers of poor wore prepared by the Fatwaris for each 
Cash iieiief. village. ‘1 he Circle Inspector was 

sent out, taking with him a per* 
manent advance of Rs. 8<iO for gratuitous relief. When he 
came to a village for the first time, after orders had issued 
for the ^distribution of gratuitous relief in it, he checked the 
Patwari’s register and ascertained that all who were on the 
. register were rightly entered, and that no names that should 
have been entered had been omitted. He then paid the 
.. muknddam a sum of money sufficient to last for three weeks’ 
re ief and the mukaddam .distributed it daily. - If he was 
able to write, the mukaddam entered up daily the expend- 
iture in his cash book of receipts and expenditure : bnt as 
a rule the mukaddam could not write, and in the majority 
• of villages there was no literate person resident; in such 
cases the Patwari -visited every village of his Circle .once a 
week, cis., on Sunday, and entered up the accounts, enquiring 
'from each person on the list whethor he had received relid 
or not. 


t^m after the middle of the month 
afterwhich not much rain fell. Had they been earlier 
!K 0<i Wu 5. <i ? roba h , y have been necessary to construct 
K ? f °$ ! hem 1° feed and ^ AU kitchens except at 
M Jtaiand two others, where- there was no school, were 
managed by the village schoolmasters who were paid an 
allowance of Rs. 5. The establishment consisted of a cook 
and a waterman. Kichri of rice or kutki and dal was the 
food given. In those villages, where grain could be procured 
locally without difficulty, this was done. The local con* 
tractor sent m his bill weekly to me through the manager of 
toe kitchen, who forwarded it with his weekly return of num* 
Ders fed, and the bill was paid from my advance by money 
order or special messenger. IV here grain could not be easily 
procured locally it was supplied by the shop of Seth Sunder- 
la l, Uai Sahib, of Multai, on indent by the managers. The 
manager a indent was returned to him by the Seth with the 
gram indented for and the manager, after endorsing on it the 
quantity of grain received, returned it to the Setb, who sent 
it lip to me as voucher for his bill. Each manager had an 
advance of Rs. 60 for contingencies, pay of servants, etc., 
which was recouped as required from my permanent 
advance. A good deal of trouble was taken to indnee people 
to send their children from surrounding villages to a central 
kitohen but with little success. It was found that, even 
after the rain ceased, children would not go more than a 
mile at most to their food even when nnrses wero provided 
to look after them. The kitchens were therefore usefnl 
only in the richest and more thickly populated parts of the 
Tahsil. 


-Inspectors had orders to visit every village in their Circle 
once a fortnight, and on their recurring visits they checked 
• the list and the account of reeoipts and payments and re- 
plenished the mukaddam 's advance making np the 3 weeks, 
supply of money. In every large vi’lage where the nnmber 
of persons on the register was very large the distribution 
was made every 3rd or 4tli day by the mnkaddam to save 
trouble. The Inspector’s work was checked by an Assistant 
. and -the Assistant’s work by me. Tho Inspectors were made 
'disbursing officers and drew their own abstract bills on the 
Sub-treasury at Multai, sending tho detailed bills through 
me and the -Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner of 
Division. They were allowed one treasure guard to carry 
money in addition to their chainmen, and, after a little 
training, -drew their .bills correctly enough. When the 
.'operations first began the two Assistants were given an 
advance of Bs. 300 in order that they might supply mukad- 
dams with money in those villages which the Cirole Inspector 
had not then reached, in order that there might be as little 
delay as possible in the grant of relief. These advances 
wero not recouped when spent, and Inspectors were then the 
. only disbursing officers for Village Relief. The rates paid 
were at first : — 

.6 -pice per diem for men and women, 

3 pice per diem for children over 10 .years, 

2 pice per diem for children nnder 10 years, 

' 1 pice per diem for children in arms, 

nnlcss the person had'been placed on relief because weakened 
by starvation and wonld be able to earn his own living 
when fed np. To such the minimum relief worker's wage 
was -paid. When prices fell they were lowered do 3 pice, 

2 pice, 1£ and 1 pice. Inspectors had about 6i> villages 
each and Assistants 200 each ; there are 416 villages in the 
whole Tahsil. 

In 14 villages where there were a largo nnmber of chil- 
dren requiring relief, kitchens were established, and in Multai, 
the Tahsil head-quarters, a kitchen, 
-Eltch-ns. which could be used as a temporary 

poor-house, was started. Children wore admitted to kitchens 
hy order of .the Inspector or Assistant or myself, and were 
struck off the kitchen registers on the same authority. 
Much difficulty was at first experienced in overcoming tho 
suspicions of the people and inducing them to send their 
children to feed in tho kitchens, and nil the arrangements 
were on this account kept ns simple and informal ns possible. 
Tho greatest number relieved at any kitchen daily never 
oxceedea 100, and tho majority of kitchens fed 40 or 60 only, 
'lho only building used was a small house for tho cook room 
nnd grain store room. Tho house selected was generally ono 
in the village markct-pln -e, and the children were fed oat- 
Bido in the market if fine, and, in minv weather, in 

any convenient verandah. These kitchens were not opened 


The system of village cash relief, described above, differs 
from that prescribed in Chapter V of the Code only in the 
agency prescribed for the revision 
STU33 of the register of poor and the 
by Cods. amount of tho doles given. The 

only difficulty in the distribution 
of this relief is to decide who is entitled to receive it. I 
fonnd that Inspectors were not always able to judge cor- 
rectly whether a person came under clause (d) of rale 3 1 or 
not. As the institution of a Bystem of relief was delayed 
much too long in part of the Mnltai Tahsil, there was a very 
large nnmber of persons who had become .from hunger too 
weak to earn their living and were entitled to relief under 
olanse (d). It is of course necessarily extremely difficult to 
judge whether a person is so weak as to bo unable to work. 

I often fonnd that those who appeared much emaciated were 
hv no means the weakest. Patwaris are certainly not capa- 
ble of deciding whether such persons should be retained on 
the register or not, and I am doubtful whether the power to 
strike off their names shonld be given to any ono below the 
rank of Snb-Divisional Officer (as defined in tho Code), and 
this would certainly be tho best plan if the Sub-Division 
were not larger than, say, 160 villages, so that the Snb- 
Divisional Officer could visit each village once a month. In 
■this connection it must be remembered that when tho 
number af Inspectors’ circles in a district arc trebled, it is 
not possible to appoint to all circles officials as intelligent as 
the average Revenue Inspector. The Code fixes the amount 
of cash relief at the sum Bnfficient to purchase the minimum 
ration stated in Chapter VII. The lower scale of rates 
stated above was fixed in accordance with tin’s requirement 
of the Code. The necessity for using the higher rate was 
specially urgent in the Mnltai 1 alusil, as the nnmber of 
able-bodied persons who had become too wak to work 
cwin<- to hunger was unusually large, but I think wherever 
sneli persons are fonnd it wonld be good policy to relieve 
them at the higher rate the minimum relief worker’s 
wage) when there is reasonable prospect that werk will bo 
obtainable within a month or six weeks in order that they 
may bo all the sooner in a position to support themselves. 

Onlv one relief work was opened in the Tahsil. It was 
on the ‘Bctul-Xagpur r id Multai road and was, until 
shortly before the necessity for 
BeH«I-worfc. relief ceased to exist, located 

close to Multai Town. Tho greater part of the labourers 
who never exceeded 1,100 in number were residents of 
Mnltai. It was found impossible to induce mere than a 
verv few persons to go to the work from n distance of mere 
than 6 miles. Had the hutting arrangements be. n mere 
elaborate, a larger nnmber might have joined the wire. 

The labour provided was metal-breaking and was not liked 
bv the people who were mostly Kunbis, Bhoics and Mel rs? 
accustomed to Bgrirnltnrnl labour. The work was net 
opened till tho middle of tie rains (Ith Arprsi). It was 
not under my ehatge and I can depose nothing ci to tl.s 
management of relief work. 
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in ihii country evh village ought to bo made to look after its 2 
own^ interest. I believe the cause of scarcity lies not only in - 
lb? inefficiency of rain, but in the indifference and laziness 
of the people. Many farmers had a relative good harvest 
t-o in«» tlnur field* trere near a tank which conid be opened, 
bnt tl.**r would not help even their own relatives, who were 
in dj*lrei«. Air idea i« that the harden of providing for 
famine should be at tntich at possible shifted from Govern- 
ment and pat on the different communities which, of course, 
woaH lave to be made more self-governing bodies. 


IFrirfr* cf rn'm-r it Afr. 0. H. StIE»TriEM», Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 

liilatpur. 
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# fa — ‘•^x! a T nt r.f tV r: ^ ^ *J .1 r a : ! c ?r.tn 

Vi* *•* xTtvUi'V, &**. ; rr^ry v’l'a^ 

ll.- 

-r* nxUr** pivr/.'-.t, w;tf;ont tf.:« tf.rrr 
a r«-rti*r.tr * f c r 7 np*J'o. in. 

A* r^r.;* f/i-r t;» r f tJi!« qnit^ 

; ;a r.'.x-.v ***•*. * v; > «r,'*n 1 a4 K*-n nt^n'l, 

bat <n pi-y {'■••r V.T" ail fa as to hire ««m«* rcV.Ve 
wVj w-.t f ;< •>■,*--. t -• rrr... l_vi prvndcl :V.e pjiwari 
to r-c'.'r tlt.'-rr. in t'.- b p' - o: pivm ml hej~g snrt’cncl. 

Kite*.— ,, w -e itm- l till t!.'- 1-innn‘ag of S-’ptcaber. 

i at r. , *. ’ “ -* a*.t\'r.-3 to v. rr great r.nm!“ > r<- T; c people 
cf ijhtri't f r «.*m* relie-n V. r d not til - ’ - to them ; they 
to !-• afraid of th-ir ehlMr.m l—‘r.g fcidnipp-l. I 
wi* it *> «• p *o »*."*■ aV.'jt 20 pirimti the kitchen 
•wnii-'si'mi. an! «*tp‘itn the w'-ole thing to them on the 
zpvt. tat »t:li th-r refc*'! to r.-nd t: ; e'r children. 

I f :t~A th-re wjir.i r--i*“.n to dirid» the kitchens into 
ci’-.ev ; 4 n r cii'llrm of high mtecw:?."! to Imvc «ome means 
of rapp'd. At any rate th*y «-^rr.ed ashamed of eonfe-;‘ng 
thc-r want, thengh of coar-' th“ pari whi-h I laid to deal 
with wa». r.-jy jeer, and mc-t men of high caste were cither 
saiga an cr th-nr relation*. 

It "mu fr.ar. 1 qnite impw* : h!c for the police to do the 
pitre'.ilag week fiid down in th-' Col-', «o fcotwar* wore made 
rwpcnrlt’c for ci-h hye-wiy n-ar th'lr village, and along all 
tV» main rovl* a *y*tematic patrol of fonr chapa*is and a 
dili cji .tart-vl to jd-fc cp ail wand'rea they might meet, 
and ihaeld any be fonr.d who were unable to walk tlirongh 
w-rnkn.'-M th**y were pnt into the deli and brought to certain 
s*tt ! rd places— -cither a rc'.S.-f work or kitchen or poor-hon-e. 
Thi* W 3 > found to work excellently, a* up to that time in 
spite of pilire effort, p-ople were always wandering along 
tne road in an airalc-a way, and unlcsi cauzht, simply went 
cn till they died. Tins was especially so during the rains. 


(B). — Deosee or scccess which ms ittekbed the 

JIEiSCEES SDOrrED, COSSIDEBEX) PS IHaBILT WITH 
BBOiBD TO THE EEUEE OF BISTCESS ASB SAVISO 
07 EIPE, AND SECOXBAEILT WITH BE6ASD TO ECOH- 

our. 

I corwidcr the measures adopted were eminently successful. 
It caauct be expected that same people will not succumb to 
the effect* of starvation when they are of the class that inhabit 
this Division. I have frequently met men strong and young 
{originally) in a Tillage a mile from a relief road to whom 
it has been absolutolv necessarv to give gratuitous relief, 

C.P. 


and on inquiry I have fonnd they have deliberately remained 
in their village starving until they had become sufficiently 
weak to receive gratuitous relief mtl.er than go a mile to 
Wi rk. Thi* being the ra«e, it is evident that they may 
misjudge their capacity and go a little too far and get into 
»•: *h a state that recovery t* impossible. I think th3t, with 
regard to nvi-.very, the m«wnivs have been economical as for 
a* it i* potsJMe to be sn, with the exception of the money 
ndrar.-ed under the Agricultural Improvements Leans Act 
for the building of tanks. In this case it seems to me, and 
I Live fraud it so in experience, that a malgnzar cr large 
tenant takes a loin mostly with the idea of pleasing the 
*' Slrkar", an 1 realty cares very little what happens to the 
m--r.'v. He simply gives an order that such and such a tank 
i* to be dug. and there the matter rests. He takes no trouble 
to <e> that the digressed of his village are given work or 
that they receive proper payment, and when he happens to 
hear an officer is coming round, he jnst orders some of lus 
viihscrs tci go and work. I caught one man who had 
l fear'd the whole of his village to work on his tank the day 
he 1 card I was coming. I think with the extremely liberal 
terms that the lean* are granted, it would not be a great 
hardship if the malgmars were made to pay a proper "Work 
Agent, who should be appointed by Government to see that 
the work was properly done, and that the distressed were 
rvally given work ; at pre-'en! the inclination is either to Jet 
things s’ide or e!*r to giro the work to skilled or anyhow 
strong men. Of count? inspection can rectify this somewhat, 
hut th? Ilevenuc Inspector and famine Officer cannot inspect 
more than on-e a month, and experience shows that the 
patwari Is as often as not under the malguzari s thumb. 

(C). — ABVICE AS TO THE JfEASEEES AND METHODS OF 
WOEKIXO, WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO FEOVE MOST 
EFFECTIVE IS FCTPBE IN THESE TWO BESPBCT3. 

I do not know why the eontra-t system of making roads is 
considered a bad one* ; it was tried in every part for about a 
month and then stopped. _ During that time it worked 
admirably and without a bitch. Local inalguxars took the 
contract 'and the men of the neighbouring villages work well 
under them. Of course there is the objection that in this 
way coolies earn so ronch that they are loth to leave the 
work, hut just during the harvesting time, when labour is 
wanted, piece-work could be introduced throughout. Some 
task gangs would of course always have to continue all 
through for the weakly people who might apply, so that the 
extension would only mean a slight increase of staff, if any, as 
many of the workers would dear off to their own villages. 

As regards village relief, I do not think at present there is 
snCWent deterrent pat on the recipient. At present a 
villager knows that he has only to reach a sufficient state of 
emaciation to receive gratuitous relief, so does not much care 
about going out of his way to get work. It seems to me to 
refuse to earn your living is just os bad as refusing to work 
on a relief work, and I don’t see why a man, when he has 
clearly allowed himself to become thin, should not be sent to 
the poor-house and put on penal ration. In fact I would 
institute a regular penal ward to _ which most people in 
villages who were capable of supporting themselves and who 
refused should be sent, and afterwards drafted to a relief 
work * Kills nilly This may sound absurd, but I am sure 
that, if some penalty was attached to merely letting yourself 
starve, and people were to see that Government was not 
going to help them unless they helped themselves, the numbers 
on gratuitous relief would be reduced about 15 per cent, in 
these parts anyhow. 

(D). — OlHEB EECOMMKNDATIONS OB OPINIONS THOUGHT 
LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTUEE FaHIXES. 

I think that, in time of famine^ kotwa rs are not made half 
the use of they might be. The unfortunate kotwar is the 

2 T 
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TTrittcn statement of evidence by Me. R. M. Williamson, Officiating Deputy Conservator of Forests 

Ellichpur , dated the 11th February 1898. ‘ 

before, and did not at first look to Government for support. 
Hundreds who should have gone to the relief works, and in 
their subsequent condition Bhould have been gratuitously 
relieved by Government, flocked to the neighbouring plains, 
villages, and towns begging a precarious existence. I fear 
the mortality among these must have been considerable. 


[Non.— SlatlsHcs regarding the famine and relief measures in the Mol- 
chat taluk, KHichpur District, haroWn piven by the Conservator of 
Futcsts, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, in his statement. Needless 
repetition of the samo has been avoided hero as far as possible,] 

I.— As TO THE EXTEST AND SEVEBITT OF THE D1S- 
TBKSS. 

1. I have been in charge of the Elliclipnr Forest Division 

' „ , sinco October 1S96, and was in 

Question 4o. charge of tho relief works under 

the joint orders of tho Deputy Commissioner and Conserva- 
tor of Forests from December 189 6 to October 1897. I was 
bn tour in tho district a total of 71 months. 

2. Tiro Mclghat taluk, Ellichpur, is a hilly forest tract 

, resembling physically the adjoin- 

Question 1 - 8 . . Central Provinces districts and 

peopled by aboriginal tribes. Tho following statement 
relates exclusively to relief work among such tribes. 

3. The distress was duo to tho failure (i.e., early cessation) 

of the lt96 rains, to high prices 
Question 2. 0 f aIu j | ow pnees of forest 

produce. Tho latter is practically the only article of export, 
and in a normal year 2 to 21 lakhs of rupees is earned by tho 
people in exporting. 

4. The failure of tho crops in 1896 was praotically com- 

plete on tho light, red, shallow 
Question 3 (o). BO ils which form probably nO per 

cent, of tho cultivated area, and is absolutely dependent on 
seasonable rainfall. Irrigation is impossible. Tho lb95 
harvest had been bad, and the 
Question e. people complained of a succession 

Question 4. of three or four bad years. The 

cultivated black soil area— of which there is one consider- 
able block with 80 villages and patches in most parts - gave 
4 to 8 anna crops in 1896. 

6. Prices of grain doubled by November and trebled by 
May, and ruled about 8 seers a 
Question 3 (6). rupee for at least four months. 

Meanwhile the prices of forest produce, owing to the par- 
tially impoverished condition of the plains and to the com- 
petition among the hill people for a bare living fell so, that 
the profits of exporters were reduced to one-half or one- 
fourth of normal. Expressed in grain the profits of exporters 
fell, therefore, to one-fourth or even one-tenth of the 
normal. 

' 6. The majority of the people (ohiefly Korku s with a few 
Gonds, etc.,) live from band to 
Question 5. •* ’ ■’ 1 ? * 1 


. Quebtion 7. 


mouth, and the vast majority have 
no reserve to fall back on. 


7. There is no record of previous famine in the Melghat, 

thanks largely to the general 
, Q uea H°n 8. immunity of the plains of Berav 

and the consequently steady maintenance of demand for 
labour and forest produce. Residents whpse memory goes 
hack 36 years remember no such period of distress. 

II.— As TO THE SUFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF BELIEF 
MEASURES. 

8. In my opinion the relief measures were generally suc- 

cessful. There are no mortuary 
Question, 13 to is. returns for the Melghat, but there 
is unfortunately no doubt that the mortality has been some- 
what in excess of the normal, ohiefly among the old, weak, 
End the very young. At the same time, I do not think this 
could have been prevented, to any 
Question iss, appreciable extent, by more exten- 

sive or timely relief measures. It was due to the apathy 
and ignorance of the hill people who are not unaooustomed 
to the pinch of hunger, and who had never been “ reliovcd " 


9. Solf -acting tests of necessity, of the stringent nature 
Questions 18 - 20 . prescribed in the Code, were not 

applied in the Melghat taluk, and 
are, in my opinion, wholly inapplicable to aboriginal forest 
tribes who, by nature, hate steady work under supervision, 
Question 123 . and road work specially. The 

wilder of them, who perhaps most 
required relief, had never done such work before, and often 
expressed their inability and uselessness, knowing that, ordin- 
arily, such work is usually only offered to tho strong and 
more oapable, or skilled. The real exouse was generally 
laziness or apathy, but in any case it was difficult to got 
many suoh to the relief works. Only moral suasion was 
employed and failing that they were left to shift for them- 
selves. Work was offered to all oapable of work, at wages 
just sufficient to support the worker and his dependents, 
and a fair day’s work exacted in return. Considering’ the 
dislike of the aboriginal people to such work under supervi- 
sion, I think this constituted a sufficiently severe test of 
necessity. 

10. Tho dependents were, in effect, duly supported, as 
would bo done by the workera ordinarily, and I believe the 
higher wage consequently given to the workers (i.e., includ- 
ing allowance for dependents) attracted those in need of 
refief, without, in itself, the method involving greater total 
cost to Government. 

This plan also obviated large orowded camps, as many of 
the dependents remained in their villages, thereby reducing 
the difficulty of water-supply and the dingor of epidemic 
outbreaks. It also largely prevented men sending their 
women and ohildren only tc the works, and thus kept the 
proportion of men to women on the works about even. 

11. Exact tasks could not be laid down owing to the 

„ . insufficiency of trained staff and 

Question . the evor-vandng nature of the 

work (chiefly unmetalled hill roads). Further, it would have 
been an entire novelty, and probably deterrent to tho 
workers. In such traots I therefore consider sueli tasks most 
difficult to lay down, even if not harmful. Whom the 
workera are amenable to discipline, as was distinctly the case 
in the Melghat taluk, the exaction of a fair day’s work from 
each seems sufficient ; this is proved, I think, by the results. 

The total cost of works may have varied from 20 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, in excess of the normal cost of similar works 
owing to the numbers of untrained hands and of women and 
ohildren. 

12. Numerous and scattered small works are necessaty in 

_ . hill and forest traots such as tho 

Question 23 . Quest. on 68. Melghat, on account of the scat- 
tered population, danger of epidemics, difficulty of water- 
supply, etc. We had about seven works in progress at a 
time in the Melghat taluk. 

18. Residence on the works was therefore tho rule, though 
not obligatorv, provided the 
Questions 74 to 70. workers came punctually to the 

work. I do not think residence on the works was objected 
to so muoh as the work itself, or that that a' one kept many 
away from the works. When the work lay within two miles 
of the workers’ village they resided at home, and I we no 
objection to tho practice where feasible. 

14. The maximum pressure on the relief works was from 
the time when liarvesting closed 
Question -1. (December), to the time when tho 

mohwa flowered and timber and bamboo export were in full 
swing (March). 


* The numbers ot questions referred to aro those drawn up by tbe Commission. 
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cf i};s txv.ds nia<Ic this ft 560 per 
Bis’.*. including tlsptj heavy ghat 
reeds, sr.'.l I consider the normal 
exjvrditure wor.’d hw boon K400 per mile. Thus I should 


Qr-cirs IS’,. 



hutting, uv.<, r 


the wv>rl* cr preferablv at their 
homes, ami wv always refused gratuitous relief to any in- 
curable fired bn -wa to lave a relative tn the works or else- 


where a?> to support hta. But it i« generally impossible 


lain. SlrclJ an in.virable p:rjon"s re’a- 
tiw d>;Lire» inability to sarjs-rt Kira, and" 1 believed their 
w.-rd, 1 shoal I r.-'t refuse each, p-rs-'n gratuitous relief 
b?»a«j «a:d r.latin.' refav to pa on to relief works. They 
may K' able to strapp’e en if relieved of the harden of 
tuyp-rtir.g the helpless r/ a tire, r.^t otherwise* 

S5. VTith refetvp.e? to tlv artaal iu--asure« in the Mel ghat 
talck, I thick tbe inspection cr- 
l: * lrl ‘ ~‘ 1 puiijaticn wa« generally sufficient 
t-> cheek, and prevent abase of, 
entzitoas relief. Jlnrop-an. or senior native, officers made 
frequent Tr.»t*'-*tier.«. while the two largest n-lief centres were 
manage-! bv two »!«*,. naries who lent their services. 



centres. 

$5. Aetna! relief in the h->me< of the people was scarcely 
attempted in the 3Iclghat taluk. 
>. £ - : With sufficient organization, as 
above, and cartieg the people in, 
if r.e-e^-.rr. I think relief centres meet 'nearly, if not all, 
tiw n-vds cb the c.’.s.'. 


QvaUcar IK, 

:». 




In the majoritv of <a.s*s tb.o«e on pratnitons relief in the 
Mtlghat taluk lived at the relief centre (i*-, having come in 


from their villages) or in neighbouring viFages. Hence 
checking was easier than if relief had been riven in their i 
homes. 1 


A'l.— GsATrtiors belief. 

SI. In the Mclgkat taluk works workers were expected to 
jj. support their dependents either on 


37. Only those appearing quite incapable of work were 
Qststion 1 S 6 . P ven gratuitous relief— except for 

. such work as grinding grain, 

sweeping, etc. ; all capable of work were given as manv davs' 
rations as necessary to carry them to the nearest relief work 
and despatched. This was naturally more or less abnsed bv 
the people, who would sometimes reappear under false pre- 
tences, often gmng a different name and p T ace of residence. 
1 do not think the abuse went for though, and if possible, the 
men were sent straight to the worts under an escort. 

35. I cannot conceive of gratuitous relief at relief centres 
qcmUob is;. d** 1 ? a *?F ae necessity of 


relief works, bnt, as stated in para' 
graph 35, 1 think relief centres preferable, because easier to 
manage and check than village relief. 


VII. — Paivarr chibifabis belief. 

S3. I most certainly think the best way of spending the 

O-'stiao «’0 tte ctari ^' receipts is 

in assisting broken down agricnl- - 
turisis, for that is the most remunerative and has ten times 
greater effect in alleviating distress than any other way. I 
_ „ think the help should be riven 

Iflfj.lJU ZoJ. • t i _ e ft . 


just before the commencement 
of the agricultural season. 


■JO. I think, in dealing with aboriginal tribes, the help 
should be riven as far as possible in kind and not in cash ; 
that it should he distributed just in time for requirements, 
and that no available means should be neglected of ensuring 
that the seed given is actually sown and not eaten, as hap- 
pened in cases in the Melghat taluk. I would farther 
strongly recommend a certain allowance of food being given 
to support the most needy agriculturists while sowing end 
tending their crops, and that tins be gi™ at the S 3 me time 
as the seed, or half then and the balance when it is known 
that the field is sown. 

41. I think that the Charitable Belief Fund grant in the 
Me’ghat has had an enormous effect in alleviating the 
distress. 


Written ftiterr.er.t cf erider.ee ly tie Retd. Me. A. B. IVisdsos, Missionary, Knrkii Mission, Berar, dated Morsi, 

tie 19th February 1S9S. 


At the request cf the Herd. A. Muller, Superintendent of 
the Kurku and Central India Hill 3Iisdon, I, in April last, 
feck charge under Mr. C. Bigdiawp, Conservator of Forests, 
Hyderabad Asdgnri Districts, of the p«v>r-hot:se at Ghatang 
in the 3Iclghat. A shop a 7 s> for the sale cf grain — -joieari 
dal, pepper, and sal; — a; cheap rate* was under my charge. 

A. As I am unacquainted with the Bombay Famine Code, 

I am unable to sav anvthing reraroirtr departures from its 
principles. ' ' 

B. In order to shew how far success attended the measures 
adopted, I have thought it well to gre? a ^ 0Tt acc °unt of 
the p>rr-hcu'e, touching upon such points as are raised^ in 
questions 172 to 1S4 of questions drawn up by the Famine 
Commission. 

At Stsi the people did not take kindly to the poor-house, 
but gradcallv either their aversion passed away or they were 
so hardiv put to that no other resource was left them. _ So 
tint, after the first month, our number rapidly and coatmu- 
curlv increase-1 until the population numbered between five 
and six hundred. This number was made up of Eurkus, 
Gaalis, Gaulaas, and some few Kunbis, the Eurkus greatly 
preponderating. 

In manv esses much persuasion had to be used to get the 
p£cp!** into tli£ p r ‘oi w toTi 5 S*- Once there they settled down; 
and though they were quite free to leave if thev wished, 
there were nor a" dozen eases of escape or willing departure. 
In a few cases people who would not eoniorm to the rules 
were turned out. These generally returned asking for re- 
admission, which was granted them. Such poop— were after- 
wards amenable to discipline. 

For the accommodation of the people eight large sheds of 
hambeo tatiie thatched with grass were erected. For the 
heavier work of cumins and cringing timber. pard labour 
was employed, tut the work of mkhm tatties, bringing 
grass, and Hatching was almost entirely earned out by 
•he proc-houso people. When such work was no- going on. 


in order that the folk might not sit Idling, they were re- 
quired to collect stones into heaps, and when this was done 
they moved the heaps of stones from one place to another. 
But for the fact that the Kurku and Central India Hill 
3Iissioti had relief work close at hand and had undertaken 
the repairing of the Ghatang-Bitore road, the poor-house 
people would have been employed in clearing this road of 
stones. 

At one time as many as one-third of the poor-house people 
were inha bitants of "the Central Provinces. As soon as 
arrangements could be made with, the Central Provinces 
authorities, these, as soon as they were fit to travel, were 
sent in charge of forest guards to Bargain. For some reason 
which I was unable to discover the people were very unwilling 
to go there. Consequently the people ran aw3y whilst on 
the rood, and I think not a single one reached Borgaon. 
3Icst of these people found their way to the Mission relief 
works on the E harnla road, where they were supported. 

The ration for each person per diem was as follows : — 


Men . 
"Women 
Children 


Jcrwari. Dll. Salt and pepper. 
C in take. Ckstai. Tolas. 

. 10 1 1 

. 8 1 1 ' 

. 6 1 1 


In addition to this they had occasionally onions (at private 
expense) and such jungle herbs as were suitable for food. 
This allowance of food was sufficient to keep the people in 
fab- condition. 

Each person’s ration was served out to him or her separ- 
ately and the people cooked for themselves. This seems to 
ujc to he preferable to serving out cooked food, as it prevents 
dissatisfaction, provides light employment, viz., cooking and 
bringing wood, and is homelike. In the case cf people 
enable to cook for themselves, others willingly undertook the 
The water-supply was obtained from a distant well by 
means of a water cart. " In ibis case, no fit drinking water 
beingnear.it was a necessity. Still I think that the plan 
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Written ttauments of oviflenro nnd written answers to tho CommiEsion’s questions sent in by 
vol ontarj wit nesse?, not orally exnmincd by tbo Commission, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 






T> {fit:.? r,'-:riM..‘o-iV !•? Khan SAiir.n Cowasjo MF.rtrnwANjEE ILatit-Dahoo & 

luttrj (it A April limits. ’ 


I "pin* to lie 7'nL?i>. o’.i.V I 12!?. 180$, IV* 

y.in-Vtt? erif* nr- i *" t-tf-s-.*ir«^ri-n Ventral J'lvrincet 
.f'.'ft' /■“.inti* CVrv.i'jjtiV'). 

Mlih r.'f. •>%■:;«> »£\ p..» nVvo, 1. Crwa*jiv Jli'lierWAnjeo 
Ha! .v-Da:*,--, 1'V w..' 1’iir-v, r> I»S v«\ir*. H'-dd-ncr of 
fi.litiv 21 vmt> ,:i S' il--, HU'trl.llH. pitel of two 

f.ft H» :v nrv M.i -Vn!i' 1 Vie.— Fre-.lilrn, of Jlnnivi* 
P*!i‘y vi;il Vii-l*! r.irtr.vi «•{ S --;!>'■> District Council, ft 
V-r ,{ ti.-iu-r.-,’, l\ ;r.!:-.ii!<.' cf the Indian Famine 
CUsHt ri.1 > Ijrjn f Fr.tvl, I w,-,. jon jn 'mWr and have t-ifiriated 
fvr a t' v. r.4 jfis! i«rt Svtvtnrv of (.Vnlnl l’rov* 
It*'" (Indian FSn.tsti* <’5.irit\M* Relief Fund) Executive 
Coimi;!.*.* it; |V* -t. 1 wu alo in elni}?* of Famine 

Mllig> It **ief WcfS;. J n!-o o.trrn'-l (ft th- work of cm* 
w,’,'* md »:«•,*.{ !,nU at my own vlll.it?'* nt n 
o “t < f li'.'.'iu {r, i‘ v.r.ln- l/ .m Ailtw*. anil distributed 
» w!):, « f !,i 7— -* j-T»nmf 227 vil’.ige*. from tho 

CiarivaS!.' R-\i-f Fund. ilf tinder thi* intn-dtirthm ftny 
• ■tf-jT-vv •« <\ 1 he.; t-i exru-'l tn «av tint I 

am :a-.ji ■*!»••! (■> rial > thii statenvnt under the instruction 
®- FAr.igrapS a , f y,—.r in *.■ v ahov,- refem-d to.) lieg to st.ito 
thv. 1 r.-trre! 1 ,V*J n;.! rvndvr a cpy of famine question 
PH'fh l, re I --1 (<• yi-n. tieno' the delay in replying 
the fo!!eajng qr;e<!:< a*.— 

“ -If to the rj-.v r. t on ? trrerity of the distress." 

*1- In T,-!.-i ! . J)ara\ot and Unlrt circles fnfTcrod 

t.io sr.-»s, ar-.-i in extent Koorji mul Kanitrarra circles 
mts* Ruder it* range. 

In the Parlina;l',n Teh»5l, Dh-ama, Knlarpnr. G ha more 
ftnd Sarhr.aJ-.n, rJreV* nvre me*: r 'verviv, ftnd Chiri and 
part of the Ciilnjifirm rire!-* wen' tnidcntoly, allcclcd. 

ww- 1„ hn* o’n«".< tli- jKirml.it ion of Sconce District 
** 3< 0,7(17, aid-1 c-.;i*:dcr tr.orv tfian 200,000 jKTSon* nclnaily 
rsuere'l !>y the f.iminc. 

2. Doe to »Kvct*iv,» fail ore* of crop* from past yearn, 
Mtnotitne* f„r want of nin. and nt other times owing to 
exoa** r.f rain. 

3. (’>) C-rtainly the prices of food-grain were, during tho 
Liter jx/rtion, initcli higher, and people have lmd no recollec- 
tion of roch high juice* before. 

. d. The jireccding ms-in* were n'*o nnfavonrnhlo, and pro- 
viotis to tin- failure of tho 189(1-07 crop tho people were 
qnitc destitute by lulling off nil their possessions. 

6. Yes; the jKipnlation of the nffcctcd part wore,boforo tho 
distress, to certain extent inn fairly well-to-do circumstances. 
There is no particular section of tho population dissimilar 
from the rest. 

C. No ; tho ngricnlturo in general nil over tho country 
depend mostly on timely and sufficient rain, condition of 
tho soil, and its producing powers of different crops. There is 
nothing like irrigation to raise rabi crops, except garden pro- 
duce from well irrigation hero nnd thcro. 

7. Gcncmllv the peoplo lmd a reserve In slmpo , of .orna- 
ments, mostly ‘of silver and metallic pots and pans that formed 
their reserve" stock for a year or two, with somo stook-graln, 
but when tho failure succeeded year after year for four conse- 
cutive years, that peoplo hod to part with whatever things 
they considered would fetch monoy, first by farming and 
lastly by selling, nnd this went to snch on. extent, that a 
regular trade sprung np amongst tbo lauiat of exporting 
gold nnd silver in bars nnd in ornaments to Bombay along 
with baser sort of old metal, mostly brass. Generally the 
cultivating class has snch reserve as is Btated above, but tho 
labouring class is destitute of nny snob reserve, and con- 
sequently they were the ■ first and mostly affected by the 
calamity. 


8. So far ils I have nseortnined, the extent and severity of - 
the recent distress surpassed nil tho former ones. On those 
occasions the peojde were not reduced to need tho relief on a 
CTand s ale, as was necessitated in tho last famine in this 
Province. 

P. As to the.extentof crop failure or tho degree of distress, 

I have no statistics to give. Tho possession of resources and 
their ultimate exhaustion by the pccjdo I have explained in 
my answer to question No. 7, but this I cannot help bring- 
ing before the notice of the Commission, that during the 
short period I was acting as mi Honorary Scoiotary to the 
Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fond Committee of Seonce 
Brandi, I found ont that, when tho Gonoral Committee of 
the Charitable Fund at Nngjmr asked our Committee to send 
ail estimate of the required Bnm under the Object No. IY, 
Chis.es D and E, through somo miscalculation only 
ltt'5,1'00 were asked, nnd the Provincial Committee had kindly 
given flic same, hut the sum so kindh- given was entiroly in- 
adequate to meet tho real wnnt of the district in providing 
the jHMsint cultivators to start their fresh life again. I may 
he excused for quoting the following from my report dated 
lltii June 1897, to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund Committee, Nagpur, on the sub- 
ject : — “ In Sconce District, under llio Object IV, Classes D 
and E, there are nearly P.OuO cultivators, and in giving tliem a 
fresh start in life by restoring them to their original position, 
wou'd require a great deal of money, f.e., at least 3 lakhs at 
the rale of H30 to B<19 per head, but tho sum so generously 
allotted to this district is unfortnnatcly so small, that we 
could hardly do anything in bottcring tho peasant's position 
unless tho Provincial Committee take compassion on our 
misfortune in aiding ns bj' kindly reconsidering our case. 

Still we are in time yet for sowing the i harif nnd what would 
be the blessings to the. hundreds and thousands of hopeless 
jvople if they get a helping hand, wlion they considor them- 
selves totally lost. Some consideration if kindly given to 
this, will be nothing bnt reni blessing. 

•* I regret that unless immediate steps are not taken to 
remedy tbo evil, onr case is hopeless.” 

I am tlmnkfnl to say that aftor the report the Provincial 
Committee very generously enmo to our further assistance and 
sanctioned tho voiy handsome grant of B5 9,000 more. 

At to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

28. Bcgnrding the last portion of this question, I 
beg to say that the residence upon a relief work is mostly 
disliked by peoplo, specially those who are engaged in agri- 
culture, and havo property in villages ; and only for the sake 
of " distance test " to send thorn to a large work in a sub- 
division, I consider most prejudicial to the interest of 
Government ns well as the peasant. 

I would strongly rocommend work in their own villages. 

26. Bccauso there was no work of manual labour existing 
anywhere in tbe district, where large crowd of people could 
bo employed. 

They made a tremendous rush over the relief work. In 
my opinion it was also due to the large period during which „ 
the famine extended, and gradually the people were reduced 
to a great strait, hence this sudden and largo rush ; and froA 
tho amount of wages they derived, and the very high price 
of grain ruling at the time, it is impossible to suppbse that 
tho rush was due to the liberality of terms of relief. For 
instance, a State relief work under my supervision - was 
opened on 9th January 1897 at my village Bizawarra, about 
Si miles distance from the Seoneo town. 5’he work in'.question 
commenced with 40 people sent from the Seonoe poor-house 
for light work. The wages given were as follows: man at one 
anna aday woman 9 pies a day, and children at 6 and 3 pies a 
day ; and from the following statement you will please observe 
how immediately there was an increase of labour from 


* The mi mb era refer to the questions drawn up bj the Commi*Bion. 
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cultivator will haw to piy men? attention io tho supervision, 
a< at tho eml Ju> la* to juy the money. 

1 lionet think, if In ordinary time, the work of tanks, 
weds and embankments of fioldsnro undertaken, the population 
of the villige (including labourers) who have to nttenil to 
Inoar own held.* will ever cue to come for such work even 
u it if at their doorv. 

Digger* of tank*, well* (and for embanking purposes), is a 
spedvl profession, and they ate to ho got from different 
vilun's, s.j there is tho hast fear of tho whole population of 
the village applying for tho arork. 

CO. I do not think the requirements of village tanks nro 
altogether exhausted by the roeent famine works. Every 
village, even of ntii crops, should liave more than ono tank 
of it* own. to get some asustamv in time of drought. 

1*2. Yes, certainly, if constructed in ordinary times. 

Jtte /.vryr and small itorls and the distance tests . 


thorn) the relief in tho form of grain doles or money, as A 
caste projndjco is to a great extent firmly rooted amongst 
them, and it is noxt to death to cat cooked mod prepared ov ill 
another casto than his own. 

106. Yes. 

167. No gratuitous relief is given by the State ia grain 
excopt cooked food prodded in poor-houses and kitchens. 

In village to village rcliof is given ia money, and I also 
prefer money giving to any other sort of relief. . 

168. In village relief they were paid at their own villages. 

169. Looking to tho temptation, very few cases indeed of 
extortion wero detected. .Regarding tho other portion I 
have no knowledge of snob practice. 

171. Most of tho children's kitchens wore managed by the 
malgtuars ; also central kitchens wero under official super- 
vision, and all tho monoy from Indian Charitable Belief 
Fnnd, by tho well-to-do native gentlemen of the town and 
malgnzars. 


*1 A 72. It i.« my lmmhle opinion that if attention is 
piroa to my sugp-itions in nn«wvw to questions Nos. 45, 46 
and 4?, the distress even in time of general famine, owing 
to drought, will not be felt severe, and villages will bo able 
to do all the leqniivmcnts nnder tho direction of Govern- 
ment, wkhoat tho resort to large and small works, and tho 
distant test, and at less cost to the! State. If not, in 
order to reduce the nento distress (No. 71), it is ndvisablo 
to provide relief works for the needy in such a plieo that 
they may be in n position to return every night to their 
villages. This would save t lie cost of accommodation, medical 
Mivnses, and extra supervision. (</) Five miles maximum 
and (l) it is a eompnlsorv matter, people never like to leave 
tlieir hoses. (No. 72) Ifomo works shonld he established 
as far as pwilde, and if this is not practicable Iboy must bo 
removed to relief camp. 

76. Kindly refer to nnswer to question No. 26. 

77. Yes, for instance, I have had somo able-bodied 
labourer* at Blmwarra. Relief worker*, who were ordered to 
pi to the largo relief works at Hhnmosee and Larknador, 
though expenses fer going on this work wero offered in 
advance, but they refused, consequently they were not 
allowed to remain ca works at Bizawarra. 

At to Gratuitous Belief, 

14S, 0*G2 per cent, were placed on gratuitous relief from 
Indian Famine Ciiaritable Fund, under tho heading Agri- 
cultural classes, regarding relief to rcspectablo poor, (1) in 
the town of Sconce and Iorknador; (2) under heading 
Maintenance of orphans and clothing, etc., for tho poor and 
tnfirms was provided from tho Indian Charilablo Fund; (3) 
gratuitous relief was given by Government in poor-houses, 
kitchens, relief centres, village to village relief, and starving 
wayfarers were fed by the Police Department ; _ (4) private 
charily was distributed by Scottish Mission and other wou-to- 
do gentlemen of the town, of which I have no statistics 
to givo the actual percentage, at tho period of maximum 
pressure. 

148, Yw. 

160. So far as I am aware of, tho majority of persons 
gratuitously relieved were incapable of working on o rouof 
work, many of them had relatives, but they wero unable to 
support them, and they also had very iittio resources of their 
own. 

161. Kindly refer to my onswor to question No. 7. 

161. Tho middle and high casto Hindu, when even rednwd 
io porertr, trill object to take cooked xcod. ^ Tho peculiar 
instance of oven receiving money from chanty is objecte d to 
by the kallar caste as tho person who is reduced to poverty, 
ho receives such grant, is out-costed ; of this I have personal 
experience while distributing tho charity monoy. 

leaving apart cooked food, to get gratuity in any forrnis 
a stigma considered by tho middle ond high class of respect- 
able natives. 

161. No, it is considered meritorious to give alms to tho 
needy end is given away irrespective ofjmy “the? accommo- 
dation, hence one would find so many Sadawarit started in 
ovary well-to-do house or village. 

163. Yes. 

164. No, village relief is far more preferable ; cooked food 
many will refuse and some will rather die without it. 

165. According to the native points of -rime* Hindus 
generally Bhonld be allowed (except the low caste am ongst 


As to Poor-houses. 

174. Yes regarding tho first portion, and no regarding the 
last. 

270. Tho Government spared no means in disposing of 
the poor-honso inmates to tho best of its ability, after .keep- 
ing them for requisite period according to the physical state 
of tho person ; oitlier they were sent on light or on relief 
work, and after full enquiries into their whereabouts and 
relations, many were sent to their homes. 

180. So far as I am informed that the inmates, specially 
sickly and weak persons, wero taken so mnch care that they 
were envied by the ont-siders, and would never have received 
such kind treatment at their own houses. 

182. For tho first portion no, for the last yes. 

18 1. Regarding tho first portion yes, for tho. second 
portion no, and for the last portion yes. 


As to Belief Kitchens. 


103 & 194. Functions of rcliof kitchens are really most 
human and beneficial throughout, but unfortunately caste pre- 
judice is their great obstacle and there are several mischiev- 
ous dements attach themselves, even to children’s kitchens 
and mnch more to the central kitchens, such as that tho 
people nro well fed by tho Government, because they are to 
bo sacrificed to a certain railway bridge, or that they will be 
emigrated to the ton districts, and such other absurd reportB ; 
besides this, tho degradation and caste excommunication are 
matters to be considered over. 

185. At least for tbo time they are in a position to earn 
thoir livelihood elsowhere, but village to village improvement 
system will do away with all these. 

186. Only to those who wero provided with tickets by the 
person in obargo of the kitchens. 

197. Tho kitchens wero ordinarily placed under the 
direct charge of malguzars, patels and mukadum of the 
village j there wero two such IritchenB under me, and 
no waste or mis-appKcation of food ever happened, because 
myself and my relations were supervising the same. 

198. According to the prejudice of the labourers, to some 
cooked food and to others grain. Grain or money given to 
support the children, the most of the parents wilt cheerfully 
use it for the children. 

As to loans to Cultivators and Landholders. 

, 199. According to my information B85,462 advanced to 
6*, 280 persons as follows . — 

B 

For land improvement, the 

State advanced - 8,850 to 22 persons. 

Famine loans . • • 28,609 „ il » 

Agd-taW.* .to fe SM09nW81 , 


201. Of course regarding the last portion, I beg to say 
that in no other way the Government can spend more money 
so advantageously, and for the interest of the State more, 
money ought to be given to this cultivating class ; the 
present grant is a drop in the ocean. 

202. From ris to 12 years for land improvement ; seven 
years for repayment of famine loans, one year tor seed-grain, 
and two years for cattle. 
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C.r.-.n;t! v, nr.il the difference wrw paid from the Indian 
CcatitoMo K- li.-f F rad. 



m’.j tire men under Object TT, Cla« 1) and 0. lint tho 
P'.waul C!,v< *C‘ las been loft off entirely unattended, 
fv.'atyj fer the tomniratiivly fairer amount* each require, 
wilrhiually for M< holding, anti who truly, for the welfare 
of th? t ns ire district, should rr.tvtiy ho supported, for reason 
sti).\J ; tirer ar<> the wry backbone of the peasant class. 

“They Jahosr theni'olvfs and employ other labourers. 
Tlrey have the holdings next to their nalgpran?, and 

some rqn-.J ‘o them. Four years’ distfess has passed upon 
tl.im e-quilly, though some of the nttlgnsaw nro said to* ba 
riel:, but most hire nothing left ta advance. 

“ The p'annt Cia«i • C * ore already under debt fa iho 
Sosel-gr rrhi coaM not advance them any taecc now. 

p*M extent of the laud of the district is nndcr 
their cultivation ; if they fall this year, and sure they are 
fc: fall, the distress will he great and no amount of 
ssif y in fult! re will raise them." 


I. hop' to he excused for saying— that rhy is wait for 
famine time and then to spend millions oi t l,v\m on relief 


uad other worit«. 

Tire greatest sinree of State revenue is _ derived 
iram the agricultural class, then why not in good time have 
egrireijurhii’ banks at once started, sifter adopting sate- 
fi-arl m-. Turc, to introduce on grand 'measure village to 
viiug'? Jmprnvenreni vwtom. If tills Is followed, there will 
ha na general famine • by this system even famine owing to 
drought rill no*, he severe. 

£32. I ax altogether against relieving agriculturist class 
from any charily funds. 

They should never he reduced to such etato ; the proper 
help to this ch'.sjshoald he from the izlec.ri advances or 
figncalturifi.;* tanks, to enable them tc -aw ail thoir lands. 

233. Y «, to those who arc very needy. 

_ 23 Every pii giren from the Lid Lis Famlno Charitable 
Relief Fund, as fcpple.-ue.-ifa-y to Government relief, was 
a real blesring to every recipient in different branches of 
relief. 

235. According fo Report of tho Central Provinces 
Provincial Executive Committee of tha Indian Famine 
Cbaritabie Relief Fund from February to October 1897. 
Total sum of IRlC'.OS, 870-5-7 as follows 

ft a. p. 


Cede; Ctjicts Jf«. lied It 
.. lie. m 
.» IV 


i^s.ns x « 

I.«.C33 7 i 
J»,S2,g-a IS 7 


revis Srrrw • S9,03,WJ 8 1 


236. Altogether 050,132 persona. Tho following statement 
shows the number of persons relieved 

P«r-!=3. 


Pa in os;:;: Koj. I and U 
.. ko. m 

», M IV « 


IV. Cl 

W&Z 

S23'(a 


egricuHurifHbut also tho labourers, as tho agricultural class 1 
aU'..jii assist indirectly tho labouring class also. 

210. Most certainly, but Madly refer to my No. 315. ^ 


There was no effect by the ship over Ilia trade of 
car vamc. 


As to the pressure of population. 


2a 0. Yes ple.-.ta, by all means. 

231. With reference tawiiat ciasi of agriculturists should 
generally he help'd under Object IV, I beg to quote from 
try Report, dated 1 1th June 1SP7, to tho nddresw of the 


208, With duo dofercneo to Malthusian law of the increase 
of human race as 1,2, 4, 8, 16,82, 64, 128, 256, while tho 
increase of substance at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1, 8, 9, I would 
respectfully bog to say that tho question *bo left to its 
remoio future. Wo are yet not in a position to exactly know 
.T ... m ' n ™. }i «s reserved in store, and henceforward how 
it will a licet increase of human race and substance. 


270. Iamof opinion that emigration of labourers from this 
district is a real enrso for future to tho agiculturists. There 


ore already many emigrated to tea plantations, and still many 
going, and many liayc died, and their want will be badly felt 
Jiereafter, becauso without proper number of labourers, agri- 
culture will never improve, therefore sooner this emigation is 
stopped tho bettor for the country. 

Great difference between England and India is that in 
tho former country most of tho work is dene by mechinery, 
where, on account of coal and other resources, it is cheaper to 
work, whereas in India, labour being cheap, more hands at 
work are .-.krays in demand. 


271, In India tho time h far distant for the people to 
nmleretsr.il the value of tho question. 


272. '.Vo must try to do good to the best of ou? under- 
standing and leaving tho rest to nature. Kindly see my 
reply to question Ko. 268. 


As to the ordinary food of the people. 


273. In tho town and district, well-to-do artizans and 
labonrere could afford to havo wheat, rice, masoor, gram, 
cored and mur.g; also inferior sort of grain, such as kodo and 
kutki, whore the family is largo. 

274. This consists, if tho family is small and where the 
grain is cheap, of solid food, of boiled rice with ddl and 
bread and vegetable, and whenever possible meat, relished 
with pickle and pepper (baked thin crisp biscuits as a sort of 
condiment), with curd or whey carry and milk, who could 
afford them, tho same morning and evening. _ "Where the 
family is large this is preceded by n sort of porridge _of kodo 
or kutki. made by coarsely pounding the grain and mixing the 
same i " ‘ 


upon I 
by wb 
different. 

Almost all the vo!l-todo artisans and labourers principally 
in town, after their day's work, resort to a country liquor 
shop for their ordinary “peg”. 

275. They substitute one of the grains mentioned in 
No. 274. In scarcity people would resort to any land of 
uncultivated teed, herb or root. 

276. Kodo and kutki. 

277. If in need they would accept everything and any- 
thing. 

270. In two children’s kitchen, under my supervision, rice, 
dhl and wheat were need with whey and jaggery. 

279, In my kitchen house, twice a day in the morning 
rice and ddi prepared in ghee and vegetable given, and in 
the evening same thing on wheat-dour bread and dal with 
some ve'-etabla given. Rice was sometimes cooked with 
wh a y or “turd ,* occasionally instead ofdil and ghee, they 
would (the children) prefer rice with oar. The quantity 
for each individual was used as prescribed in the schedule. 


As to food-stocks and prices. 


Toxu. 


eso.iM 


2S2. The high level of price was due to failure of harvest, 
and at the beginning of famine, export of grains to other 

p]fiC€2« w 

C 04 The grain-dealers did a good business in both ways 
in exporting and importing grain, as necessity occurred. 

285. The town people and villagers haring no stock of 
thefa own, purchased their things always at thB nearest 
market rate- 

nnto'0hWtK^.’in. 1C3 ° f m<mey ° ni CleapSrrfa ** Sport Jltom 

— — - • outside. .. - . 

289 There was no such business done in grain by which 
anvbody made his fortune, but the grwn-dealere drove a 
gt£d trade as is usual with them- The ruling high prioea did 


^237- Clothing, blankets and food supplied under Object 
Nos. I and II was most popular and evoked the greatest 
gatitndc, and this untold blessing tcis owing only to British 
lole and British nation. ' 


239, Kindly refer to my answer to question No, 232, but 
if no provirion is made tinder tekavi advances, to help the 
broken-down agriculturists, by all means assist the clas3 by 
spending bulk o f the fund. It is not only assisting the 
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tsith Fatwari as secretary, for ascertaining and reporting 
failure of rainfall and crops. ’ ® 

50. Yes. Patwari should not be transferred without any 
special reason. Because a Patwari who has been long in a 
locality knows it better than a new one. 

SS. No. 

37. In my opinion the returns shonld be obtained both 
after the crops hare been sown and after the harvest. 

SS. Yes. 

51. Tes. 

82. Yes. In cold and rainy season, blankets and beddings 
should be given. 

160. So. 

165. The socbl and caste feelings of the people are de- 
gradation and expulsion from caste. 

. 167. In the shape of money dole. In my opinion partly 
in grain and partly in cash. 

201. If the relief from charity fund were not given one- 
third of the area which is now under crop, could not he 
sown and about one-third of the cultivators now existing 
would have become either coolies or beggars. This relief has 
rendered a good deal of help in keeping cultivation as it was 
timely given at the commencement of the agricultural year. 
It proved useful for both Kharif and Babi crops. 

202. Part of the fakaci advances were paid back to 
Government in the shape of Justs (Land Bevenue), and 
whatever was left after paring Justs (Land Bevenue) 
proved proportionately useful (to the cultivating classes). 
The period of recovery is three years and it carries with it 

' interest at S annas per cent, per mensem. 

In my humble opinion greater amount should he advanced 
and the period of recovery shonld be spread over 12. years 
andtherate of interest should be two-tliirdsof what it is now. 
These advances should he made at the beginning of the 
agricultural year, so as to enable the agriculturists to buy 
cattle, seed grain, ' etc. The amount should he advanced 
according to the status of the proprietors and cultivators. 

215. The indebtedness among the proprietors, and culfr 
valors has enormously increased. About 75 per cent, of 
these are involved to an extent which would result in their 
ultimate ruin. There are about 25 per cent of these who 
are involved proportionately to their status. I had with me 
about 12,500 maund 3 of grain and K40,000 ond.I had to 
sink all this grain -and money in the agricultural industry 
during the last famine. 

220. To tender the help effective, relief to broken-down 
agriculturists should be given from Charitable Fund at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. 


_ 233. In my humble opinion, there are about one-third of Mt 
the cultivating class, to whom fahati advances done will Seth 
be sufficient, one-tMrd to whom both taiavi ana relief from 
Charitable Fund will do, and one-third to whom only 


* > — , — ^ Ve me agncuiiansis 

will be able to pull on with agriculture pretty well. 

45. In my humble opinion the following relief measures 
may be adopted > 


(1) Gratuitous relief should be given to those from 

whom no.labour can be exacted or expected, such 
as the blind, the lame, the old, the sickly and 
the emaciated, and to pardanashin ladies who 
cannot go out on work3. 

These should be paid a monthly allowance. 

(2) Statutory loans (taiavi) .should be given to Mai- 

guzars and cultivators without interest. 


The amount should be recovered as follows : — 

(1) Kb thing should he recovered for the first three 
years. After three years the recovery in the 
case of Malguzars, should be spread over twelve 
years, by means of instalments, and in the case 
of a cultivator, therecorery shonld be spread over 
16 years and the payments to be made by 
means of instalments. 

If these measures be adopted, there would neither 
be any hardship to the Malgazara or cultiv- 
ators in repaying the amount, nor any diffi- 
culty to Government in making the recovery. 

If these loans be advanced, they will improve the 
land and its productive power as they will 
give every facility to the cultivating claS3 for 
bunding up their fields, excavating tanks, etc., 
for irrigation purposes, etc. This will increase 
the power of resisting future famines, and would 
obviate the necessity of opening relief works by 
the State. 

If these measures remain in operation, even when 
there are good crops, there would always he 
enough of work for the labouring closes, and 
laud will go on progressing. Such Government 
Officers as Tahsddars should ascertain whether 
the money thn3 advanced is utilized in the 
proper W3y in improving the land. If one be 
found deviating from this rule, he shonld _ be 
made to repay the amount advanced to him 
without any delay. 


Whitten statement of evidence 6y 31 it. Karp Lit, late Mead Master, Sigh School, Raipur (nomat Jabalpur). 

In compliance to instructions couveved la your letter "This is the third bad season for wheat andthe second 
Ko. 346/ dated the 9th March I89S, 1 have the honour to for linseed winch these provinces have expencnc^ in snc«^- 
eabmit a statement required under paragraphs 3 and 4 of the non. Much loss has also been sustained m connection with 
Public Jfotiee issued by the Commission. the autumnal harvest. 

t ^ , , . . « The decrease of 252,803 acres in the cropped area and 

lam a resident of Saugor, Brahmin by caste and a PJP resn ]t5 n a' increase of 304,994 acres under current follow 

i'tWuJh Idth. eSanrffr lit" tL/ws-at. ‘ Before bebeaNet, (f w 
were yet suffering from individual foilnres of the mop under the necessity of relief and how ^sadly it defored, I be g 

the law of rotation or crclic changes that effect the people to bring to your fond notice the state of the Ce nt mjP rovmcw 

amt it*;- y _ * — t rt fi an «i*wTrrmnniAr? biford the out of the sad cjhnutv of distress irhi^h 

the provinces bare just passed through. 

From the figures of the Central Provinces Administration 
Beporfs, it will be seen that the profits of the people from 


ihe landed pnmertr, and I remember bote “ e bwpea $Y< 

tjaanfs in the scarcity and famine of 186S-69. 1 a 1S/8-/ 9 -g 
also, when I was Deputy Inspector of Schools at Hoshanga- 
had,. I had occasion to witness the sufferings and the 
attempts made by malgnzars of the district to help there 
tenants. D urine recent famine I myself had to render the 

Vu 1 V I w * 1 . 3 mwmnfs imrt- tv tw? HGC * 


were as follows : — 


until i was totally rtunea oy roe 

that such of them as had no means of living became helpless. 
A. very large capital of ours has been sunk .in making suc- 
cessive advances for seed and cost of cultivation, and we have 
been paving the Government Jaama, while we romdreausa 
nothing' from our tenants during years of bad harvests, for 
although the famine was officiallv declared in lS9o» wc, m 


issm liSMi. 5SOI-9S. 

R E B n 

"MV, T1 * {9 J1.VS1 6.0S.S.VH trc.M/SS 

;,”;ioosi m'5j.»ss stea&t ifiS.erj7i 

l.rt.co^sT i^s.ss.f oi a.oi.??.?g< c.ot.re.sis 


The balance to the credit of the provinces «m? en an 
ai4ugem.6r,63,16S. The total Government revenue wa* 
in 1S91-92: — E 


are sinnzea m zae i % ^ 

-lug from rust and blight, kail-storm and drousbt smro 
1S91-92. In the report of 1S94 -9o the condition of the 
entire province is thus briery reported ca# 


prjriaei^l « 
lies! * 


n 

tr.wc 


mixutej cr etisckce. 


in In5u nr? duo to export trade find Government domon ds 
tint ore risks with tlio expert trade. 


And provisions c£ the Famino Code wore observed, but 
not npplic-1 in time. It is said in the report of Famino 
Cemnuision, 1830, Parti, page 87, paragraph 77, Famino: — 
The people engaged on relief works were published in weekly 
issues of the Pioneer nrd numbered between Band G lakhs of 


issues of the Pioneer and numbered between Band G lakhs of 
people throughout the provinces and ten times as much must 
cave been supported and helped by tlio charity of tho pooplo. 

Tho irrigated area is only 4 per cent, of tho entiro area 
under crop, and tho average yield of crop (as shown in 
Statement III) comes to be nbonf 10 annas, thus : — 


Wits', IMS fretj (tatlof 18 snnsa to rerscrent tic crerejc crop). 
Oo!a end patac PV3 ditto ditto. 


l!ci:rl . C1B 

£'*:= . ; IC-io 

Cotton , 10'M 

J=«r« . fa 

Eo-Isn . t-ra 

Bejarjaa# . ma 

Til . , f70 

ATtw.ro thoat 10 neats. 


PV3 

ditto 

ditto. 

COB 

dilio 

ditto. 

IC-23 

ditto 

ditto. 

10'M 

ditto 

ditto. 

rsi 

ditto 

ditto. 

in 

ditto 

ditto. 

mo 

f-70 - 

ditto 

ditto. 


Tlis lG-anua produce per acre recondcd by Mr. Fniler, lato 
CotnmL«:or.er ot the Settlement in the Central Provinces, in 
his lleview of the Progress of the Central Provinces is as 


his lieview of the Progress of the Central Provinces is as 
be-ow : — 


Hies . 
Wheat . 
Oil-seed 
Citloa 
Sofinaac 
Other grates 


lb 

880 pet acre. 
099 do. 
m do. 
C5 do. 
:,:i5 do. 
330 do. 


The- 10-anna crop tinder each head will be about — 


a 

Ii-eo SSO 

Wiest 423 

cn-£«a ....,.,,.170 

Cotton 49 

Esiamac ........ 1.-103 

Cibcr states SIO 


Tins is about the average yield of 10 years. _ The estimate 
formed on the basis of these rates of people's income on tho 
area under crop from 1800-91 to 1895-95 is recorded in my 
Statements No. T and So. T (5).* It will ho seen from it and 


from another statement* comparing tho average income with 
Government demands that both lanignsm and tenants wore 


uovernment demands that both malgnzars and tenants wore 
not earning sufficient to meet their family expenses and pay 
the Government demands and debts. They had to make good 
oat of the average crop of 10 annas, and as a result cf this 
both malgnzars and tenants were already deeply involved in 
debt, when the new settlement came into operation _ effecting 
an enhancement of about 60 per cent, which, including cesses, 
rates, Patwari and Muccadnm charges, fell about 70 per 
cent, higher than the old rotes j this also had tho effect of 
raising the prices. The prices of food-grain had by western 
competition.' been rising, and granaries which used to he full 
had been exhausted long before the scarcity came to operate. 


A list given in Statements ® 8 (6) will show how tho prices 
have been steadily risks until thev bordered on the famine 


have been steadily rising nntil they bordered on the famine 
limits by the increase of Government demands which, if 
compared with the rates of three years back will Btand as 


iS63-6£. IDK-M. Increase. 


Asad Eevexma , 

Stamp . 


Forat . . , 

Registration . 
Assessed Taxes, ete. 


62,76,613 69,82,222 

3,77,878 17,62,139 834 

7,87,639 27,93,669 264 

70.669 11,34,476 1.328 

1,21,794 ... 

2.74,009 4,84,763 77 


Miscellaneous, inclcdiagall other 
Muteee. 


26,77,457 1.172 


Total 

Redact liana Revenue 


69,80,890 1,67,80,451 
$2,76,613 69,52.222 


From all 'other soirees 


18,64,387 I 89,64.229 


This, m no mistabeabie terms, shows that, evan if perma- 2 
nent.EOttloment were granted, the revenue of Government 
will in no way bo affeetedby it, for what is lost in the 
shape of hand Pc venue is more than made np by 
from other sources, and to tax the resources of the people 
from both sides, is to plunge the provinces into an eternal 
state of impoverishment. 

The Government share, if deoided on the average of rate 
recommended by tho Famine Commission, i. per 

cent, of tho gross outturn, will, according to the above 
calculations, bo as follows : — 


Eioo 10-anna crop ^tP = l?l lb. or 8f seers. 
TVjicai do. as 21* lb. or 10§ seem. 

Oil-seed do. =s 8 b lb. or seers. 

Cotton do. = 2 lb. or 1 seer. 

Sugarcane do. as about 70 lb. or 85 seera. 

Other grains 10-anna orop = 12 lb. or 6 seers. 


UW, in order to keep the prices within the reach of the 
poorest purchaser, it is necessary that the prices of food-grain 
"Should be kept at a considerable distance from the famine 
rates, at least 100 per cent, above the rates at famine time. 
Tlio present famine rates have shown that under the exist- 
ing impoverished state of the provinces, prices Jess than 12 
ceera have plunged the country into famine, and prices of 
all kinds of food-grain taken .together should he at least 84 
seers per rupee, and settlement prices ought, in no case, 
to have been less than Ibis average. Now, if the prices of 
food-grain in ordinary years he taken to remain at a distance 
of tho following rotas from one another, then taking wheat 
at 24 seers a rapes, rice will be about 14, gram 25, juar, 
Jaidon, etc., 80 seats, and linseed 12 sears, canal to 
=avcrage 20 seem per rupee. Calculating at this rate, the 
value of tho above efiaro of Government will be about — 


* a. P. 
0 0 6 
0 6 6 


4T a. p. S a. p. 

Klee . , , . 0 20 0 Cotton , . . . 0 8 6 

Wheat . . . , 0 7 1 Other (train . . , 0 8 6 

OU-C«Dd . . . 0 6 8 T eking cnjnrcane nt 

aboro IS enis per 
rupee. 2 6 4 

If we apply these rates, say, in case of Jabalpur, the 
Government chars, according to Famine CommisaoB6r’s rates, 
will be — _ . - 



Am. 



Acres. 


Bice . . • 

197,072 

At 

Wheat . . • 

465,314 

fit 

Gram and paleee . 

110,467 

ftt 

f Linseed 
Oil -BCCd j yjj 

63,0'5) 
37,031 S 

fit 


95; 156 


Other toad-grate* 

1/4.408 

at 

Cotton . . > 

16,597 

St 

Bosamne • • 

Col 

nt 

All others . . 

104,043 

(at abort 25 per 
cent, loss they 




Total Govern- 
moni rsreaae. 


B a. p. B o. p. 
0 10 0 =1,23,546 9 0 
0 7 1=3,06,993 6 2 

0 7 1 =63,418 6 3 
COS =33,603 6 0 


0 6 5 =69,944 I 2 

0 6 6 =6,415 7 6 

=1,985 10 8 
0 6 8 37,13114 4 


the 'swage food- 
grain lor) 


U, 71,895 


6,31,160 S 0 


.Tnh&ltrar District, before the new settlement, and 
its friend the famine, was paying E6.89, 981-9-9, that is, 
mksr<? 1-6-S more than the overage rates prescribed by the 
"Famine Commissioners in 1878-79. This shows that there 
necessity for further enhancement j on tho contrary 
grates pressed hard on ordinary tenants, the rent and 
revenue ought to hare been reduced, but instead of doing 
m the new enhancement fixed the Government revenue at 
y^g 7 ® 337 . 8 -e. and the difference between the payments of 
the two years was— 


Land revenue | Cesws and rota! demand, 

on roll. | rates. 


6,8*991 9 *0 45.SM » ** **&* » ^ 


DlCercnM 


0,37,337 0 8 78.585 1 0 10,13,625 9 0 

3,47.355 14 9 33,903 1 9 3.81,169 0 « 


„ . , ,„ nTess6 of about tour lakhs then plunged the 

J™ district paid the additional - 


> Not printed. 
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defraying the expenses of cultivation. This right was and is 
very often exercised by the Native Government to the extent 
of taking from theocaupation of the whole of this snTplns. 
Bnt the Government under British Buie instead of sweeping 
off the whole margin 'of profit in no case takes more than a 
fixed share which is estimated at from 3 per cent, to 7 per 
cent, of the gross outturn ot 50 per cent, either of the net 
produce or of the rent. Land Be venue may, therefore, with 


more propriety be regarded as a rent paid by a tenant, often i 
a highly favoured tenant to the paramount power." 

But the present policy had been quite different. The 
rents on the favoured class of tenants, malik makhuza and 
sir, have been enhanced by nearly 100 per cent, and more, on 
the present occasion, which leaves not only no margin of 
profits to the cultivators, bnt sweeps away the total income of 
ordinary years and something more from' their pocket. 


Written answers to the Commission's Questions by Nand Lai, late Send Master, Sigh School, Raipur. 


As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

*1 (a) Almost the whole of the Central Provinces. “ Hardly 
any part of the provinces' escaped altogether, but 
the suffering was most severe, in the three north- 
ern districts, Jabalpur, Sangor and Damoh, 
which had already gone through a series of bad 
harvests.” (Administration Beport, 1895-96, page 


(6) The agricultural and non-agricultnral population 
of the districts was — 


Classes. 

Saugor. 

Damob. 

Jobalpnr. 

Agricultural .... 

282,702 

179,920 

414,549 

Non-agri cultural , , . 

309,011 

145,693 

333,697 

TOTAIi • 

891,747 

325,019 

749,148 


and from my experience as a malgnzar of Khurai Tehsil, 
which has not as yet emerged from the critical position, in 
which the successive failures have placed it, I can say with 
some degree of confidence that the whole of the agricultural 
class and more than half of the non-agrioultural class whose 
income was less than K15 per mensem was affected, the per- 
centage' of population affected in each district would come to 
be about 76 per cent. 


1889-90, when the quantity of late monsoon is only 2‘03- 
In 1896-96 again we find such discrepancies as : — 



Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Tout 

Wheat crop. 

Saugor . 

3*84 

•16 

- 

400 
8 daja 

0 aucM 

Damob . 

2*95 

... 

*«• 

2*0 i 
7 dajB 

6 „ 

Jabalpur . 

1-43 

•10 


1*63 

3 do}8 

8 


"Whereas in 1886-86 wo have a 12-anna crop in 3‘11 
inohes of twelve rainy days. My opinion is that it is tlio light 
shower well distributed with occasional gaps to allow suffi- 
cient sunshine that gives a good crop ; 40 inches of this 
nature will be quite enough to give a good crop, in black 
soil, the sandy soil will require moro. 

But it is not the rainfall alono that helps to give a good 
crop. Bain is, of course, the principal requirement, but 
scientific methods of cultivation, the general condition of tbo 
cultivator, his ability to provide necessary expenses and seed 
in time, are also to do much. It is money that brings 
money. Mere toiling with broken-down bullocks would not 

f ive a good crop until the field is not ploughed six inches 
eep. ■ 

8. (b) After the famine of 1878-79, tho prices had again 
regained their normal condition, and wheat was onco mow 
selling at the normal rate of 26 soers per rupee, thus : — 

ISS1-I832. 

Bent. 


Census, 1891. 


Class. 

, Occupation. 1 

Percentage. 

A 

Government servant . . • 

• « 

T9t percent. 

B 

Pasture and ogricalturo , « • 

• 

68'53 do. 

c 

Personal service ■ • • • 

• • 

2*44 do. „ 
Buffered. 

-D 

Industrial occupation • • • 

• • 

18*71 do. 

suffered. 

E 

Commerce, transports and storage • 

• • 

1*22 percent. 

F 

a 

Professions , . • « • 
Indefinite and independent . • 

« • 

• • 

7‘31 percent, 
suffered. 


Damoh .•••••••• 31 

Bangor • »•••■•••" 

Jobolpnr ..»•••••• 31 

hXandla »•••••*** 

Soonl !l 

Arerago . . 2-3 seers. 

Sinco then they have been continually following 


2. The distress was due to tho impoverished condition of 
the people, followed by the depression of the agricultural 
prospects, which placed the prices of food-grain beyond the 
reach of the ordinary earnings of the people. Several causes 
acting simultaneously had exhausted the resources of tho 
country, and the agricultural classes who were already deeply 
involved in debt and had their incomo and paying rapacity 
further curtailed by tho enhancement of recent settlement, 
the result was that they lost their credit in the money 
market, and could not get sufficient and timely help when 
their crops were failing. 

3. (ol Looking to tho character of tho season and compar- 
ing the rainfall of 1891-93 with the average of previous 
years, I really do not understand why in Jabalpur there 
should have been such a miserable crop.of wheat ns o annas 
in the rupee, when tho early monsoon gave inches and 

the Into monsoon inches. 

The average of 25 vears was cccajs an< * * inC1W .^TV 
ivcly. In Damoh also we find a very good shower both for 
the late and oarlv monsoon distributed as shown in or 
Statement No. Il-with an equally rad result of 8-anna wh..t 
crop. In Saugor we find a 3-anna crop recorded in 


Tears. 

Bangor. 

Damob. 

Jabalpur. 

Maa-Ita. 

1885-85 

22*03 

23*30 

17*75 

22 

1658-87 

19*86 

21*0 

16*0 

23 

1BS7-83 

10*57 

21*0 

1810 

22 

18S8-89 

16‘07 

18*0 

25*25 

19 

1839-90 

15*78 

16*0 

Ifl’JS 

17 

KW-01 

14*0 

18*0 

11*73 

17 

1391-92 

130 

iro 

13*0 

17 

1693-93 

13-0 

17*0 

ISIS 

K 

1503-PI 

HO 

17*0 

130 

13 

1894-95 

12*0 

12-0 

130 

< 

39 

1695-fff 

11-6 

12*0 

ax* ; 

i 

tu 


This is what is obtained from last ra- 
tion Beport*. but as far a* my kr.twWir- p p a-* is 

1894-95 were much higher in t..e safe*-:! ...A.*. *. t...s 
head-quarter. 

The prices at the went famine were Jw: ' 
the famine of 1S7S-7P, which were a- !•' » 


*-w- -V 


isrs-7? n 


i'- 

ll 


l:| « 
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jTISITES or ETIDEN'Cr. 


propire his field? s« earilv as ho used to cot before, in tin:?? 
cf such difficulty from lit* Kilsookars. The result cf this was 
that the area tinder crop foil down. 

S4. Xb. To find oat a natures law, requires a very largo 
number of experiments, cswcLilIv the estimate of crop out- 
turn nest bo obtained for at least 10 years from the same 
field, nml I would jjog to suggest that ’village committees 
with sehool-mssters as their secretaries' be organised to ob- 
tain correct results. 

■ P-5. I don’t think wo can entirely dispense trith the services 
of Patwarte. bnt an improvement can be made in the netr 
system hr inclnding village school-masters in the village 
osmmittoe? and requiring village committees trith malgumrs 
cs their President to supply all such information with correct- 
ness. This system will have snccep'fol advantage. 

Ittly. — Ea:h retnm or report required will be carefully 
die eked bytlie committee before it is submit- 
ted to thc’authorities for compilation. 

Sadly. — Scientific improvements that are most urgently 
needed to improve the productive capicity of 
the land, will be gradually introduced both 
in the school and in the srstem of cultiva- 
tion. 

3rdly. — If Patwaris are made to assist the master, he 
will lave the advantage of getting tbo_ help 
from his students in copying certain things. 

dthly. — He "cm take them to fields and give them a 
practical instruction in surveying. 

olhly. — The Government will have, when large number ■ 
of students are thus trained both in the art 
of cultivation and survey, the advantage cf 
a regular system of preparing the candidates 
for Patwaris’ works. 

6i}Jy. — The cost of Itevenne Inspectors will be saved by 
appointing one or two assistants to Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. 

7thly. — The malcazars and other respectable gentle- 
men will take lively interest in school 
matters, when it is made the centre of the 
well-being of their occupation. 

3 lily, — There are some villa tre post-mastera who are 
drawing K10, R12 and BIS per mensem and 
doing very little, I think; thev can also ba 
very usefully employed in school work. 

. -tee onlv thing required is the ertra amount to create some 
new schools, and if some permanent scale of rent and reve- 
uae is framed to pur a stop to all arbitrary enhancement on 
moderate sale of rent, all improvements can go on side by 
rids by reducing the present rents and receiving a certain 
Pemeutaga oat of the remitted portion, for school improve- 
ments and improvements of lands, which can be deposited 
m -ha name of the cultivators from whom it is collected in 
the name of 1 * * famine Insurance Fund ’ for the benefit of his 
C7ra field. The amount so collected ought not to be spent 
anywhere except in his own land through the village com- 
mittee. 


S3- Certainly not. 

37- If rain fails to give a good shower after the seed is 
fdaa, the crop never turns up to be a first classy an 3 by 
inspection the experienced cultivators can tell what will be 
the fate of that field, which las not put on- a good appearance ; 
and as each tenant and malgnzar goes almost every day to 
watch his fields and knows the real average outturn of such 
telds, the village committee will be the best orgmnmtioa to 
all sack information vritbin Its prescribed period- 
do- 1 have made my suggestion. It is this— 


(I) leave sufficient margin to tenants and malguzars. 
Give them- full 12 annas of the average ne. 

income from their fields to each cultivator, and 

-i annas to go to form the assets. JUaiguzars 
having greater responsibilities ought to have 
their ifr lands on half the rates of .enants. 
Cesses, rates, Patwari and Hukaddam charges, 
ought to be finallv fixed at 10 per vmt. and 
deducted before the Government share oO per 
cent, is taken, for if a ma’gurar is ruined. Govern- 
ment Eeveace becomes insecure, an d care should 
be taken to restore him to his original suuabca- 
This is one of the greatest mistake, in my humb.e 
opinion, committed in the present seJtlemea.. 
If he were in position to sire, he would have 
eertainlv saved money, and lessened the aase., 
of the Government, ier a system of a pernn- 

-neat settlement be drawn out ca this pan. xu- 


preseni settlement sweeps off almost the system 31 
cf whole profit, and no immediate help can be got 
near at hand. 

(2) Place the additional rates collected for such emer- 
gency to the credit of the village, from which it 
is collected. If this is dene, charitable-people 
can be asked to contribute any thing they can on 
the oemsion of marriages and other social cere- 
monies to the charitable fund of the village, and 
poor crippled people be maintained therefrom. 

(3} Some alterations in the law of limitation is also 
needed to extend the three years’ term of tho 
Limitation Act, so that the tenants and mal- 
gnzars may not be forced to Civil Courts for fear 
of loosing the case, and decree so obtained during 
the famine period should not be immediately 
executed. The creditors can postpone their 
civil suits if they are not debarred by time. The 
interest of the period so extended should not be 
allowed. 

(4) Cases of seed and rent instead of being filed in Civil 

Courts be entrusted to Central _ Committees 
organised for the purpose. This will have the 
effect of raving many from ruin. 

(5) In times of scarcity no food grain from the affected 

parts be exported. Section 11-C. should be given 
full effect to, and more works of irrigation and 
embankments he provided for in future from the 
amounts to be received as “ Insurance Funds 
supplemented br such grants as Government 
may choose to make from time to feme. 

49. I would keep the men to their own village, give them 
trork in their otra fields, make advances for that reason as 
malgnzare did on past occasions. This is for the cultivating 
class. The non-cultivating clam, if I have work and lueans, 

I should prefer to engage them in embaafang myown fields 
and digging or excavating old wells- If good. gra» be „c 
at the rime, I think it would be very advantageous to have 
Lav-sacks. 

(a) If large works of irrigation to be token I would 
propose a canal system, where it is possible, pre- 
videdGovernment doles not make it a source of 
additional taxation. 

(6) The Government share in fctnre be fixed for ever 

W in the average produce per acre obtaMdfrom 

the average outturn supplied by the committee 
from different centres. 

95. Twelve years. 

As to loans to eulfieators and landlords. 

200 In hard times like the recent famine, belly goes 

j*&-juaBSS6rtaa«a s 

done for the amount advanced. _ . , 

set 


rr xensu VAiicwa* *** — 

'205. I would prefer advances on the condition given in 

^IrsC When, the condition required is satisfied and he 
206(A); M cenrnetoa 5mliroV ement, he makes m the 


e!d the increasea -- ^ Jae - f enable 

y emhan^nt or wmx ^ | j^JWnts if taken with* 
£ ^ufSe^at advanced must be such that 

o work is left unfinished. 


;r ge advances au a. to the credit cf the people ; 

3d additional ^^j^^ ^hAov addition that Government 

hen these are exhausted watn an ^ cohiT3to rs must 

5fgT^tetoS*feS3g- wages that he should receive 
n the field- of his neighbour. . 

oor. The amount remitted, suspended m the three dis 

dots mostly affected, is as fo-ows - 
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MIXCTTS or EVIDEXCE. 


It mg in Vd trr jr.'tv ilna n w,vh. Now as I liar.' fortn- 
luif'.r rwi waJ. I submit ray ImmM" views cnckred here* 
wfcWVgetV.fr wl:h a ts"dic.»l certifi-ate. 

*1. Th? lfl:"’" cf the S-rcgur District and its entire popula- 
tion ires aiTert’-'.l. 

!?. The rau«-.' rf th' s 'verity of distress seems to he the 
failure cf the timely and -lent r.tins ami of the harvests 
for f.-ur x<-.ir«, and therefore prices also m=o 

ftlncrmally U*u 

?. The rr.p« were peer c:i aev.r.nt t.f heavy ^ rain« in the 
letter pur: cf ugtlnltnr.il nvm, resulting in rust, liail- 
fcr.es. et'. Tierriasrrp abnormally high, and nltimately 
were lagh-r than of px*t famine*. 

4. Vp to th* time cf th ' failure i'f the rain*. the produce 
p:ta‘r.i>\ in th-’ cr thro- rears preceding the famine ns 
r.ct fall tut ra'.h-r si • ri. 

5. Th' late famine was mere severe than the past 
famine?. 

P. Th" d'gree r.f distress fer fear crn*Yutive year*, the 
extent rf crop failure, the extent of if*-* sustained bythe 
pseaV. at?.* vrj.-r-otirr.atM (until tl" distress ripened into 
xh.'wrrst famin'). If th' estimate were made correctly, 
eury tnwure of relief A.n-.M have hem adepts. The en* 
heanmrr.'nt cf rent, t •*' a** **^r*..“'.t en fallow land (of column 
LI cf th'^fars-Iun fir*', r-alculxtlr.g cf extra sanr>'s (miscella* 
R’«* : .n\*.flv'J ti' a fanciful ext'nt. enh-anc'menl of rent on 
th? Jr. Ur! Inal holding, and ti erehy jh'wing an mormons in* 
rr.’i,*' Jr. the ma>-' in»m.e ( for fixing th" Govem- 

rr.mt revenue d-tnanl t/a-’n). *hru!d net have b'Vn done. 
The re wry rf th" (ipvemr.r'nt revenue «hoa.d not love 
I +EX c* Jn t/« ?<"* t* 1 ' to p-'t* 

with cattle and cth"V prop'rtv to satisfy the demand. 

3*>. Ti:" patwari *1 on’d )■’ jr.iinWned. hut shon.d no. he 
eh.ar.~'d vhfau! suit imp'.rt.ar.t reaon. B'*au*e a pxtwari 
who remains lent; in a fatality. p>c .'<<■'< better knowledge tnaa 
ft n ijr or.". 


flie agriculturists would have turned cither labourers or 
beggars. 

215. The indebtedness among the proprietors, cultivators 
and landlords of the Klinrai Tahsil ha3 increased to a very 
great extent, and there is very little prospect of their getting 
out of it. 

The borrowing has been on mortgage of property. I shall 
prove this fart by my own personal instance. 

Before the late famine I possessed 15,OTO mannds of 
grain, and jewellery worth 815,000. The whole capital con- 
sisting of grain and money had sunk in the first two years of 
famine, part’y in grain advances and party in the payment 
of Government revenno. I disposed of one mouza for 
R5,COO, and obtained a loan of ttt‘0,000 on mortgage of 
mv whole property consisting of villages and houses, and all 
th'i« amount sunk'in the third and fourth years of famine. I 
must not omit to say, at the same time, that I am only one 
man without a family or children, and at the same time 
there is no other expenditure which may be said to be extra- 
vagant, besides my own personal subsistence. 

Thongh I am a proprietor of 15 villages with fir land of 
1,500 hi ghas. ret I find hard to get out of debt. _ At 
the same time i find it difficult to carry on my own agricul- 
tural indnstrr as well as of any tenants, because I cannot 
obtain n further loan, as my property is already mortgaged. 

When such is the lot of on only man like myself, what can 
b* said of those of rov eqnals, who have to support their 
faroilv and children besides their own subsistence, mid have 
to meet other expenses. And persons who were inferior to 
me a* re-nrds tlicir status, must have become mere paupers 
so fo sari in the late famine. Before the June of famine I 
had a s*hool built at the cost of 86,030, ami a letter was 
riven to m" bv the Deputy Commissioner of Sangor in recog- 
nition of this charitable kt. I spent about 815,000 m bund- 
in'- of fields in mv villages (with a new to find labour for en- 
uring mv village people). I have with me a letter given to 
„„ bv the Deputr Commissioner of Sangor in which that 
Sbw expresses his regret by mentioning the contrast between 
nv farmer position and the position to which I am reduced 
airing the last famine. 


_ , „ TrtlW I oca l Basra Xcnler, Bori. date* 4 th HarcK 1893 . 

Written t’jtmr : if rj eriienre by MorlEiJt TCLifi*!., 

_ . n. 3. What arrangements should be made in future as to 

Q. 1. Whether th" arrangement* with regard to fa® 1 "* j^cts noted above, 

were tarried cut und-r the rules in the Code or not. ' , rrmcem»afa should be done as to the takavi for 

tarrie-lost, to what extent f _V* Jjl etc!, through the important townsmen before 

•£; Tenants were given takavi without f or ’®’ the time of cultivation come». ^and te 0 s ^ 0l j a be 

Proving th'ir laud*. and run*'* fur purcla'ing hullocks, f bould be kept in sucaa mum . . 

were dlstribnt-d among*: th" h •!?!•■« tenants, and thereby bcncStted from the prodnc.ion ot tatavi. 
pa? r-er PJuls were relieved of th- distress which famine Inspertions should be under the Berenue 

Iftl:"«arnmgen»nts^«™l^ oE & imp Jemcuts of b-fetee bv 


■d. 2. Poor p?op!e wen? given li??ns? to have the fruits wd 
wetsfa the jangle to live on. Tricy were a little benefit, 
from the malgnrari jangles rather tlian from Govemmen 
cnes. ° ' 

-d. 3. UCo relief works and no grain-shops for the helpless 
people were opened in this Board. These defects were n. 
^uired to be remedied. 

Q. 2. Whether means to help the helpless people ^ani to 
save their lives were properlv carried out or not. If carTiea 
cut, to what extent ; and whether expense on this nn..er was 
economized cr not. If economized, to what extent i 

. d. 1. To the helpless people money were given. 
better management were adopted in giving the money , tn y 
would have been much benefitted. 

-d. 2. Kitchen-houses were opened at several towns. Help- 
i«3 people had their meals once a day, u^tead of twice, 
^uch were essential fothem nnder the law of na.ure.anatD- 
e-anges were necessarv in the food. The^ ax !?” s 2®!- B 
*»« in existence too'late and were not whea the famme 
appared. It would have been better on the part of the poor 
aad helpless people if the cloths might have been, aurtnbuted 
fa them a little earlier and if the arrangements faj their 
shades to live nnder, for medical aid, and for the 
particularly to look to the kitchen-houses were made, it wonia 
have been too better to them. 


the nets nmeuuuu.c. 

A 1 Arrangements should be done as to the takavi for 
through the important townsmen before 

th" time of cultivation comes, and tk' ^SSSTS 

should be kept in such a nnnner bv wluch they should be 
benefitted from the prodnc.ion of takavi. 

A o Inspections should be under the Beveuue ^J«ftora 
e 7mnrnv-m»uts of lands done by tenants and certifira.e. 
should be ^rivea to them- Thereby 1 the improvements wdl be 

Cn ^° ^Grain^shopsshouU 0 ^ 8 atTmporfcmt towns (Eash^) fer 

4 ?ies should be given to tbe poor 

A. 6. In such a town the hreptoU 
‘m^Hhouirhe 111 usX^awre the helple^ passengers &U 
rfek and die there befag no ^ ^ aTe 

fhe 7 be5 n “ 

S-^ta 

,-t • Kftle of the distress of the famine. 

<1 4 ‘T7i,tn«fnlffliK^ ioMs1 i ool4lwnl3aetoctMl:tIie 

■fa" 1 ***; „ te «» 

beoinning of famine and the rest 
Question 3 he adoptedmth gxa j Objects of the Gracious 

her, 
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QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION FOE THE 
GUIDANCE OF WITNESSES. 


As 10 THE EXTENT AND SEVEBITY OF THE DISTBESS. 

1. In your jgljjjf what was tlie area affected and its 
population P . 

2. To what was the distress due ? To local .failure of the 
Tains and of the harvests, or to abnormally high prices, or 
both? 

3. (a) Describe the extent to. which the rains and the 
harvests dependent on them failed, as compared .with the 
normal state of things. 

(J) Were prices of food-grains much higher than in other 
years ? Were they as high as, or highev than, those expe- 
rienced in past famines ? 

• 4. Dp to the time of the failure of the rains, what had 
been the condition of the affected area ? Had preceding 
seasons been favourable or the reverse P • 

5. Under normal circumstances may the population of ~ , , , , . 

the affected area be considered to enjoy a fair measure of 1? Can any connection between such changes of system 
~-_i. »_i it t s « t- ii nf f ho rtfVTvn I atmn ^ ^bo death-rate bo traced r 


to the attitude of the people themselves, or to defective or 
insufficient or ill-adapted relief arrangements P 

14. If the relief arrangements were defective, insufficient 
or ill-adapted in any cases, was the cause of this circum- 
stance avoidable or not P 

15. Judged by the mortality of thp famine period, has 
the relief given been successful in its object ? If the 
mortality has been in excess of the normal, is there reason 
to think that this might have been prevented by more exten- 
sive or more timely relief measures ? 

16. Were any changes made at any point of time in the 
scheme of relief which was followed by a large decrease or 
increase in the numbers on relief ? Doyou consider that 
soch increase or decrease was a direct or indirect result of 
such changes, and that they had the effect of excluding from 
relief persons really in need, or of bringing on to relief 
persons who did not really require relief ? 


tne atrected area be consiaerea to enjoy » 
material well-being ? Is there any section of the population 
in it which from special causes is ordinarily in an unsatis- 
factory and precarious condition ? Is it relatively largo r 

6. Is the agriculture of the affected area specially depen- 
dent on timely and sufficient rain, owing to any peculiarities 
of soil, crops, absence of facilities for irrigation, or the line r 

7. To what extent has the population of the affected area 
reserves of money or food for its support inthe event or 

- failure of one or more consecutive harvests ? What sections 

of the population have not such reserves, and what propor- 
tion of the total population of the affected area is so situ- 
ated ? 

8. How does the late distress compare fa respect of its 
extent and severity with that experienced in any o 
famine of recent years fa the same locality P 

9. Is there any reason to suppose that the extent of crop 
failure, or the degree of distress, or the absence of resour 
on the part of the people, was under-estimated or over- 

. estimated on the present occasion at any point ox time 
If this was the case, aid it affect the character or amount ot 
relief provided ? 

As TO THE SUFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF THE BELIEF 
3IEA6UEES. 

10. The Famine Commission of 1879 appear to have hefa 

the opinion that the number of persons on relief in 
mouths of a famine ought not to exceed 15 J>er c * 
population of the affected tract (paragraph i°r ,, , . , 

standard coincide with your experience • Is ** » . 

he exceeded fa particular tracts, while be g tJje 
correct standard of relief as applied, to the wonl4 
affected area fa a province, some portions o 

he less distressed than others P 

11. How do the relief figures of your sf » * he hte 

famine compare with the standard of the l^wfv 

«on ? If there are cases fa which the standard was largely 
departed from, can yon account for them r 

12. Having regard to what yon consider to be | a air 
standard of relief under given conditions, do yo 

m m of y» Sir «» w*! 

lotion relieved was larger than was ncct ?ff5. were 

of life or severe suffering ? Were person re 
not really fa need of relief P And, if so. » uo •> 
attribute this ? 

13. On the other hand, were there any 

larger proportion of the population might ■ , preventing 

consistently with the object of saving ®, • y. ^ ac 
great suffering P If so, what was the reason? « os 


18. The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that the best safeguard against profusion on tlie one band 
and insufficient assistance on the other was to be iound in 
prescribing self-acting tests by which necessity may be 
moved. Do you consider that this principle has been 
observed to the fullest practicable extent fa the late famine 
so far as your experience goes P 

19. The chief test was held by the Commission (paragraph 
111) to be the exaction of labour from all those, from, whom 
labour can reasonably he required, the labour being in ea.h 
rase commensurate with the labourer s powers, and the wage 
not being more tban sufficient for the purpose of mamte- 
nance. In the late famine, wereall persons who could do a 
reasonable amount of work required to work as a condition 
of receiving relief P 

20. The phrase “who can do a reasonable amount of 
work " 4s intended by the Famine Com~ (paragraph 
1 n-nd 146) to include women and children, so tai as tn 
are hwdthv and capable of labour. Have these classes of 
^ns beJn subjected to the labour test fa your province V 

21 The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) Mnsidered 
that if this principle be observed, the numbers of destitute 
that, it tms pruw.iiu; tnhour could not be applied 

^o°™ t vllaU ? - mat has been your ex- 
would be compare y nnm }, er3 0 f persons 

perience in the late faun , ,, operation of a labour 

SSS&SSJSStttt 

rtey ten c4p4tively smaU? If not, what is the ex- 
P “th re-mrd to the labour-test, have the condition. 



s 4 erafme™bcrs of a family 

23 . The Famine Cwwto fe«bh£ jSJ&t 
while objecting to a du ^ wjrf .. c^idered that 

to a person bemg reccre d • wonl4 p,r,. sufficient 

one large ™ r V t uf "orkere would find it necwmiy te 
and that most of the w?_™_ rmrbt bi-m more 



by the V*°V} C \ 
te>t of necessity • 


test or « 



nads, shonld it bo necessary a few years hence to. open 
relief works ; and if so, what length of new raids coaid be 
proposed in the districts principally affected in the late 
famine ? 

55. What is yonr opinion of the value of metal collection 
as a means of employment of relief labour ? 

56. Has metal been collected for existing or projected 
roads m the late famine in excess of probable requirements 
for the next five or ten years ? ~ 

57. What is yonr opinion of the valne of village tanks os 

a form of relief work — 

(ij as a means of employment of relief labonr ; 

(u) as a means of permanently benefiting the villa- 
ges in which they are constructed ? 

* 58. What is the total number of village tanks tbat have 
been excavated or deepened or enlarged as relief works nnder 
Public Works and Civil agency, and the approximate number 
of day units employed P 

59. What was the average number of workers for whom 
employment could daily be provided in a satisfactory way 
on an ordinaty village tank ? Can you make any sugges- 
tion for securing strict supervision over small.and neces- 
sarily scattered tank works, or for preventing the whole 
population of the village from applying for work on the' 
tank because it is at their doors ? 

. 60. Has the number of possible village tanks been 
exhausted by the Tecent famine works, or can we rely upon 
again being able to employ large numbers on such works on 
the recurrence of famine, say within 20 years P 

61. In what districts have impounding reservoirs been 
constructed ? 

62. ' Can such works in these districts be regarded as in 
any way a protection against famine, or as increasing the 
powers of resistance against famine of the community for 
whose benefit they are constructed ? 

63. Is there a prospect that many impounding reservoirs 
conld he advantageously constructed in these districts as 
relief works in future famines, if projects were deliber- 
ately investigated beforehand, and on the assumption that 
the cost of their construction must in any case be expended 
fa some form or another, for the purpose of relieving 
distress ? 

. *64. What irrigation works, other than impounding 
reservoirs, have been constructed as relief works during the 
late famine, and what has been the approximate expendi- 
ture inenrred on them as relief works ? 

* 65. What expenditure will he required on them, on 
sub-heads of construction (such as land, masonry works, etc.), 
that are of little use for purposes of relief works,_ before the 
works rou be completed and made available for irrigation ? 

* 66. What is the area that these works may be expected 
to irrigate usually in ordinary years, and will the area 
that may be anticipated in yeara of drought be greater or 
less than may be expected in ordinary years ? 


(i) Tbat Hie cost of future maintenance of tic 
work will either be covered bv the gross 
revenue that may be expected from it, or, if 
the work will not produce revenue, will not 
be out of proportion to the public benefits 
anticipated from its construction, or beyond 
the means of the authority that will bo re- 
sponsible for such maintenance. 

(e) That the completion of the work will not involve 
an expenditure on materials or other items 
out of alt proportion to the expenditure to be 
. ; incurred on items that can be carried out by 

relief works, except when the work, as a whole, 
is likely to prove remunerative, or when its 
execution sooner or later has been decided on, 
in the interests of the public, and withont 
reference to the necessity for .providing em- 
ployment for relief labourers. 

70. What are the provisions of the Provincial Famine 
Code regarding the maintenance of a programme in each 
district of famine relief works, with sanctioned plans and 
estimates ? Has the Code been In practice observed, and 
wore plans and estimates for the works entered in the dis- 
trict programmes ready prepared when distress appeared? 

If plans and estimates were not ready, what was the 
reason P 


If any 'such works were constructed in former famines, 
have the anticipations of their utility been fulfilled P 



usefully 

ment fw — , , , 

prospect that the cost of maintenance will be covered by an 
increase in the revenue that may he attributable, either 
directly or indirectly, to the works proposed ? 

* 68. Under what arrangements with the Bailway admin- 
istration interested have feeder railways or tramways been 
undertaken os relief works P 

* 69. Generally, do you think it would be possnAJ^after 
careful investigation by competent officers, to prepare a pro- 
gramme of large and useful public works tbat might be put 
in hand in future famines in preference to petty works, 
such 'as have been carried out during the recent famine, the 
conditions being- 

fa) That much of the expenditure on such portions 
of the work as can be carried put by relief 
labonr will have to be incurred in any, rose 
for the purpose of affording adequate relief to 
the distressed population, and that, if not 
incurred on the works proposed, will be incur- 
red on others of a less useful character. 


U. — As to large and small worts, and the distance 
test. 

71. What, in yonr opinion, is the greatest distance at 
which the distressed inhabitants of a village may be induced 
to attend relief works — 

fa) when they return every night to their villages ; 

(6) when accommodation is provided on the relief 
works P 

72. Do yon think it would be practicable to withhold 
relief from nil fairly able-bodied labourers who refused to 
attend relief works at the distances stated in reply to the 
last question? 

73. Would you recommend conveying relief labourers 
long distances of over 100 miles by rail or steamer to any 
large public works on which there is a strong demand for 
labonr, or in which their labonr conld be very usefully 
employed, in preference to employing them near to their own 
homeB on petty works of little use to any one, and the 
construction of which would never he contemplated, except 
for the purpose of affording employment for distressed 
labourers? 

74. In the late famine has residence on the works been 
the rule or the exception P 

76. Has residence been made a definite condition of relief" 
or has it incidentally resulted from the small number of 
relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 
of the majority of the workers P 

76. Axe you in favour of making residence obligatory, or 
of indirectly inducing it by concentrating, the works ? Have 
you any evidence that when such a test is not enforced, the 
relief works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief P Do yon consider that a high task and low rate of 
wage are in themselves sufficient trots? 

77. Is residence on the works so distasteful to the people 
that they will undergo extreme privation before they submit 
to it P Can yon point to any instances in which this feeling 
has prevented relief offered nnder condition of residence 
from being effectual? Or any in which it has passed away 
or become less intense after a short trialP 

77A. Within your own observation is the objection to go 
long distances for work or to reside on relief works so strong 
in particular localities or with particular tribes or castes as to 
prevent relief offered under such conditions from being 
effective P 

7S. If famine were widespread in the province, would the 
disposable establishments be large enough to supervise works 
so numerous and so arranged.as to allow the majority of the 
workers to return daily to their homes? 

79. To enable relief workers to come to a relief work dailr 
from homes several miles distant and yet to earn the foil 
famine wage, have reductions for " distance been made rn 
the task of such persons ? Refer the Commission to the 
rules pf anv) on the subject, and explain how tiny were 


Note. — Q uestions marked with an asterisk («) may he gggrlgM for the purpose, or, it tic 

Xocal Government prefers, the information may ho given in the final f ami po ^ ^ 
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sinners nrp such as not to justify tho opening of relief works 
or even of test works, is it good policy to at once arrange for 
special employment of labour bv the Public Works Depart- 
ment on ordinary terms ? Would sucli action ennble large 
numbers of labourers to retain longer tlieir independence 
and their fall working power, and in flat way would it 
stave off tbc time when largo nnmbers become "so pinched 
flat private charity and mntnal help cease, and famino relief 
becomes a necessity ? 

113B. After'ft famine las been ended by good crops and 
a fall of prices, is it sometimes advisable to make provision 
for special employment of labour by the Publio Works 
Department on ordinary terms in orde*r to assist the very 
poor who lave been left* withonl resources, till a continuance 
of better tiroes las completely restored them to their normal 
condition ? 

_ .11SC. hinder existing rules of account would expenditure 
incurred In the cases and nndcr {lie conditions described in' 
tbc two preceding questions bo met from tlic budget pro- 
vision for ordinary public works, or would it bo charged to 
Famine Relief r * ‘ 

113D. Have yon any suggestions to make with a view to 
giving more precision to the summary of " Principles for 
rognlating expenditure upon public works in timo of 
famine ", circulated to Local Govemraenis by the Govern- 
ment of India’s Famine Citvnlar Ho. 10 — 101-1 F., dated 
I3th February IS'. 1 !, or have you any criticisms to offer ? 


* 125. I" the ease of taBk-work, would you adopt the pice 
unit for payments, or pay to the nearest pie, as worked out' 
by tbc ready reckoner r 

•126. Do you recommend that payments should be made 
by independent cashiers or by the gang muharriia P 

127. Has it been the practice in any works to require - 
e/ialan from civil or village officers before admitting new- 
comers to the works, and U so, do you consider'it a desirable 
practice? What was done in such cases with labourers 
presenting themselves without a chalan P 

128. What is your experience in regard to members of 
nboriginnl lull tribes P 

(i) Has there been muoh difficulty in inducing them to 

attend the works ? 

(ii) When on the works, have they worked steadily, 

carried out their tasks and been amenable to dis- 
cipline ? 

129. What are the maximum and minimum number of 
labourers that should form a single charge P 

180. _ Are you in favour of kitchens in all cases in winch 
relief is given to non-working children P If not, under 
what circumstances would you recommend cash doles ? 

* 131. What do you consider, as a result of your ex- 
perience, may be considered a fair ratio to the value of the 
work done if performed by ordinary labour at the ordinary 
rates of — 


FT*. — Relations of Civil and Public TTorks Officers in 
connection with the management of relief works. 

114. Can you define the classes of relief works which 
may in your "opinion he most convonicntlv carried out by 
Civil and Public Works officers respectively f 

115. What powers of control, if any, do you think should 
he exercised hv the Collector and Commissioner, respectively, 
in regard to tlic management of relief works wliieh have 
been entrusted to the Public Works Department P 

110. In the cose of such works what are tho matters for 
wluch, In yonr opinion, tho Collector and the Executive Engi- 
neer, respectively, shonld be held responsible P 

117. Do you think it desirable that any powers of control 
reserved to the Collector in the case of works carried out 
under tho agency of the Public WorkB Department should 
he delegated to or exercised by his Assistants ? 

118. What class or classes of men do you think most 
suitable as officers in charge of ft relief work camp, it being 
assumed that the services of oil nvailablo Public Works 
officers and subordinates nro required for setting out and 
supervising tire work, conducting and checking the measure- 
ments, etc., and on the general duties of inspection and 
control ? 

' 119. Do you consider thnt the officers in charge shonld, 
in tho case* of works carried out by tho agency of the 
Public Works Department, be placed under the direct orders 
of the officers of that Department ? 

120. Do you think that the officers of tho Public Works 
Department who are responsible for the execution and in- 
spection of relief works, can or shonld also undertake the 
control of all other matters within 'the relief camp, such as 
tlio payment of labour, tho conservancy arrangements, the 
management of kitchens, bazar arrangements, etc. P 

121. Do yon think it necessary or desirable that either 
the officers in charge of relief camps, or the inspecting or 
controlling officers should ho vested with magisterial powers 
for the maintenance of order in the camp, and if so, to what 
extent? 

122. -Was there any essential difference between the 
systems of management adopted on works' - under^ Public 

- Works and those under Civil agency ? 

123. Do yon consider that any of the works carried out 
by the Civil officers might, with advantage, have been trans- 
ferred to the Publio Works Department, or, vice versa, that 
any works .were carried out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment that should have been left in the. hands of the Civil 
authorities ? 

- V. — Other details of management. 

* 124. At what intervals do yon consider that the pay- 
ments of wages shonld be made — 

(i) to labourers on task-work, 

(ii) to those on piece-work P 


(i) tho payments actually made to the labourers 
employed, including the Sunday or rest day 
wage ; 

(ii) the total cost of the work, including relief to 
dependants and all incidental charges? 

And support -your opinion by statements showing the 
general results of all the operations under yonr chaTge P 

*182. Have yon any suggestions to make on the question 
of famine accounts and returns? 


VT‘A. — Interference with the supply of labour to 
private employers. 


133. Have yon received any complaints from the agents 

_ . _ of railway or other pnblic com- 

Gor eminent officers • - 


(For 

mlj.) 


panies, contractors, planters, or 
other private employers, that the 
opening of relief works affected the supply of labour which 
they were desirous of employing P If so, give particulars of 
the complaints. 

134. Did yon think there was any foundation for any of 
these complaints, and if so, was it possible to do anything to 
meet them P 


135. Were the wages or the rates per unit of work done 
paid by such employers in excess of the normal wages and 
rates in ordinary seasons, or did they follow in any way the 
rise in the price of grain P 

136. Do yon think the rates paid by the employers were 
insufficient to enable an ordinary able-bodied family accus- 
tomed to labouring on works to earn a hare subsistence at 
the market rates for grain that obtained P 

137. What arrangements, if any, would yon propose in 
future famines to prevent relief works attracting labour 
that would otherwise go to private employers P 

138. Can yon say if relief operations were assisted in any 
way by the employment offered by private employers of aU 
classes to ablerbodied workers in their immediate neighbour- 
hood other than professional earth-workers P Are you 
aware whether any. works were undertaken by them with 
this purpose which, but for tho existence of distress, would 
have been postponed to more later date, or whether any 
special efforts were made or facilities afforded with tho 
object of assisting in the relief of distress P 

139. Do yon t hink it would be possible in future famines 
to utilize the agency of private employers in any way for 
the purpose of providing more extensive employment for the 
distressed P 


VI.B.— Interference with the supply of labour to 
private employers. 

140. Do yon consider that the supply of labour to the 
works under yonr control was 
(*'9 r explorers o { ]aixror injuriously affected by the open- 
ing of relief works in the neigh- 
bourhood or at a distance P 


Note. — Questions marked!*) may be answered by one officer specially deputed for tbe purpose, or, if the Local Government 
ureters, tbe information may be given in tbe final famine report of the Province, or in reply to the Government of India’s 
desolation CBevenue) Xo. 31, dated 25th October 1S97, recorded on Mr. Higbam’s Bepoit. 
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Aw legal powers wqninil to enable tvltof officers or 
cntri« authoriies to sr-sd p<-r<ons found begging and 
«3S«<w»triiK>ut any mean* of support and rerwns who, 
v<wp * do, wfs** to work at the relief work*, to poor-houses, 
anv* to detain them th*<rep Was compulsion in this direc- 
tion in practice » n .\1 ? 

JP3. ere endeavour* male to pet work ont of poor* 
K’sw i:ir , .in'>-«, and with what degree of success? 

lSl. Had any ivrapnlsioa to be u*-:J to detain persons in 
tb-' po»r*li'W.«’!«* Were th* inmates free to leave wlien they 
tbw f \\ ere the d'-partn res or <s«ijw numerous ? 


A« to trurr cextees. 

1S3. Wa« it fecr.d nretscKV to open relief centres where 
coles of grain or money vrrrr ili-trihntid. »« an alternative 
to giving simitar rvlief in the homes of the people ? Under 
weal virvuir.-iancv* was this neee-.aty ? 

l?i’. I\ hen nib f centres were thus established, was work 
evaeted as a re edition « f relit f from able-bodied persons ? 
'' Lai kind of work wa* examd r 

IS*. I 1 id the aitendattre at relief centres tend to become 
tsnr.:»T'35 ) aV,y Urge : Was the collection of large numbers 
of jvre.in» at such centres found to be productive of epi- 
demic disasc ? 

Dcxs the ripeilicnt of relief centres as a substitute 
for village r, lief and an organized svstem of rvlii f works 
in the early stapes of d hires* commend itself to you ? 

153. In your i aprirnec would it bare been letter to have 
reimpliVd tiic village r< li> f arrangement* and to have 
cpescl rigular nliefwisiks at an earlier slate than was 
actually the ea*'. in localities where relief centres were 
resorttd to r 

130. Are t litre nr.y sp-cial tracts of country or nny 
particular c> iiditi.-.ns c.f the population which make relief 
centres preferable to vilLvpc inspection and village relief 
tad to regular relief works f 

131. Approximately wiiat area was a relief centre 
expected to serve : 

_ 192. Wa« voluntary cnoihcial ngenev available and uti- 
litcd to ar.y large extent in the working of relief centres ? 


As to r-Eurr kitchens. 

1P3. What is your vitw of the functions of relief 
kitchens at which cooked food is supplied to destitute per- 
sons without the condition of residence ? 

IP I. Arc they required chief! v in connection with relief 
works for the ren-working children and other dependants of 
relief workers. or may they ndvantagconsly be established 
elsewhere for the relief ’generally of the incapable poor ? 

193. At the beginning or end of a famine to what extent 
is it expedient to substitute kitchens for gratuitous relief in 
the houses of the people ? 

IPO. Wa« cooked food given at the relief kitchens to all 
applicants, or only to those furnished with a kitchen ticket 
by an officer or village headman ? 

197- When such kitchens became nnmerons, was strict 
supervision over the persons in charge difficult to maintain ? 
Was there waste or .misapplication of food ? What 
arrangements to prevent this were made F Were the 
kitchens ordinarily placed nndcr the direct charge of offi- 
cials, or of zamiHGars and other private persons ? 

198- Is it preferable to relieve the non-working children 
and other “ dependants " of relief workers by means of cooked 
food, or by money doles to the parents ? _ In your ex- 
perience could parents to whom money was given for thi3 
object be trusted to expend it on their children ? 


As TO EOANS TO erXTIVATOES ASP EAXD-HOLDEES. 

199. To what extent have State advances been made to 
land-owners and cultivators for land improvements, for seed- 
grain and cattle, and for subsistence, in the late famine ? 

200. In the case of money advanced for land improve- 
ments, have the recipients, as a rule, spent it on the object 
for which it was lent, namely, on the employment of labour? 
Or have they otherwise utilised it ? 

201. Have the sums advanced for cattle and seed been of 
ranch benefit to the cultivating classes ? Could more money 
have thus been advantageously spent P 


202. periods for recovery have been fixed for {he 
diifercnt classes of advances? 

203. ITave advances been given to land-owners and culti- 
vators for purchase of food, and under what restrictions as 
to the nmount advanced and as to the time of the year in 
which the advance was made ? 

201. Do you approve of the principle of such subsistence 
advances, or do you think that cultivators requiring money 
for food should be required to submit to the self-acting 
test of accepting work on a relief work ? a 

203. Is it more economical to aid by such advances culti- 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than to 
offer them work and wages P 

20G. Wonld not every cultivator want to borrow instead 
of going to the relief works, and would not this mean a very 
largo outlay by the State on loans, and an increase of in- 
debtedness among the cultivators P 


As TO SUSPENSIONS AXD BEiasSIOXS OF EAXD-BE VENUE* - 

207. To what extent has land-rovenno been suspended or 
remitted in the parts of your affected by the late 

famine ? 

203. ITave measures been taken to secure that the relief 
thus given reached the cultivating tenant ? Does the law 
provide for this ? If not, is legal provision desirable P 

209. lias this form of relief been of mnch advantage to 
the land-owning and cultivating classes ? To what extent 
has it kept them from the relief works, or tended to prevent 
them from falling into debt P 

210. Do yon think that the land-revenne which has been 
suspended and not remitted will be recovered without press- 
ing’ severely on the land-holders, should seasons be good P 

211. Will such recovery be spread over several seasons by 
means of instalments ? Will the corresponding rent sus- 
pended be distributed in similar instalments ? 

21 2. Docs suspended rent cany interest ? If so, ought it 
to do so ? 

218. Has the Government power to direct snspension of 
rent on estates held free of land-revenne, when it directs sus- 
pensions of rent and revenue on revenue-paying estates ? Ja 
such power necessary ? 

21-1. In regard to snspension and remission of land- 
revenne in temporarily-settled tracts, do yon think it might 
with advantage bo mane a general rule or practice that in 
regard to estates held by self-cultivating as distinct from rent- 
receiving owners, when the crop is reported to he, say, below 
a 4-anna one, and only sufficient to feed and clothe the 
owners and their dependants and cattle, the proper treatment 
is immediate remission, not suspension P 

216. Can you form nny idea to what extent the private 
indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivating classes has 
been increased through the famine ? Do the stamp or 
registration receipts indicate increased borrowing and more 
transfers of land r Has the borrowing in many cases been 
on a scale which must involve ultimate ruin to the bor- 
rower ? 


As TO THE USE HADE OF FOBESTS. 

216. What measures were taken to open State and private 
forests to the people for grazing, or for collection of grass or 
leaves, or of edible fruits, roots and grass seeds ; and what 
was the effect of such measures ? 

217. Do you think that the forests might have been more 
fully made available for these purposes than was the case ? 

218. Were any departmental operations undertaken for 
collection and despatch of compressed grass to the distressed 
tracts, and with what result ? 

219. What kind of food do the people get out of the 
forests P 


As TO OBFHAXS. 

220. How should orphans who have been maintained by 
the State during famine be disposed of at the end of a 
famine ? 

221. In the case of orphans who, during the famine, 
have been temporarily made over by the relief officers to 
private orphanages and payment made by the State for their 
support, ■ should the Government continue its aid to the 
private orphanages after the famine P 



intervention of the State? Explain, if you can, how in 
these ease* the relief measures adopted by tho State failed 
in saving life ? 

237. Were, in yemr opinion, Iho measures of State relief 
defective cither in principle or in their working? Do you 
think the mortality amongst, the people in 'receipt of State 
aid was to any extent due to insanitary conditions prevail- 
ing in the relief camps, poor-houses, and food kitchens, 'and 
can yon make any proposals with the object of securing 
improved sanitary conditions in future famines? Was 
oven- practicable precaution taken to provide and protect 
against contamination pure water-supplies for relief-camps 
and poor-honses? 

239. Was tbe staff of 5tedie.il Officers and Hospital 
Subordinates sufficient during the famine, and were they 
provided with an adequate supply of medicines and medical 
comforts for the use of the sick f 


As to the tressube or population. 

250. Has the population of yonr increased sinco 

the taking of the census of 1871 P If so, will yon state 
what this increase, has been from 1871 up ‘ to the end of 
1S06, this latter being probably tbe latest year for wliich 
the complete figures are available? 

260. Is there any evidence of a continuous increase in 
the birth-rate or decrease in the death-rate ? . 

261. What lias ilic average increase of population been 
per cent, per annum for each year included in the period 
mentioned ? 

262. Do yon attribute this increase solely to tho natural 
and unrestrained fecundity of the people, or arc there other, 
and if so what, additional causes? 

263. What effect on the growth of population in India 
would yon assign lo the endnring peaco maintained within 
our borders, to the suppression of infanticide and widow- 
burning, to sanitary works and improvements, to the 
extension of vaccination, and to the strennous endeavour to 

E revent the loss of a singlo life in periodically rconrring 
imlncs? 

264.. Has tho area under food-grains in your ^‘°^ ° 
increased pari passu with the incrcaso of population? 
Or has tho food-pjoducing capacity of tho been 

increased bv irrigation and improved methods of cultivation 
at a rate' sufficient to meet the- wants of the increasing 
population ? 

265. What importance do you assign to this growth of 
population in bringing about in ordinary years an increase 
In the. price of food, and so rendering existence more 
difficult and precarious? 

260. Hove the wages of tho labouring classes increased 
as rapidly as the prices of their food-staffs ? 

267. Are increase of population and higher prices, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding 'rise in the wages of the 
working classes, indications of diminished stocks of food in 
the country? Would scarcity bo likely to intensify more 
rapidly into actual famine under conditions of dearer food 
and a greater number of people earning low wages P 

268. The immediate effects of" irrigation works and 
improved methods of cultivation being assumed to increase 
the production of food for man and beast, what, in your 
opinion, would their more remote effects be ? Would they, 
in a population of great fecundity and oxeroising no 
restraint on such fecundity, tend to cause the people again 
to multiply np to the limit beyond which the soil could nbt 
further support them ? 

-269. How would you propose to obviate this tendency of 
tie growth of population to press close upon the amount of 
- food available for its support ? 

270. In England we know that the same problem has ' 
been solved by emigration to- lands in need of population. 
Could the same solution be applied to -India ? 

271. In- England, unrestrained fecundity is' confined 
mainly to the lower and more ignorant classes. The edu- 
cated classes, with certain exceptions, exercise- control and 
foresight with regard to the humber.of children they bring 
into the world.' Is' education, within a measurable period 
of time, likely to pervade' the' millions 'of Irtdia'to such 'an 
extent' as to lead thorn to practise 'similar: control and 
.prevision ?- 


272. Irrigation, wo assume,- increases the productiveness 
of tho soil ; it is ralsb- acknowledgfed 'to be' concerned' in 
tbe generation of malaria ’ in' niaSy extensive' "traots 6f 
the country. ■ 'Malaria, -we have proof; lessfins’.'the fecundity 
or tho -people. ■ -Do these ■ facts'suggekt to yim-.the'involun- 
taty establishment of an- equilibrium'- between' the ' popula- 
tion nnd tho food production ! of irrigated' tracts-? Would 
such equilibrium, Dfonght-about in the -way wliich 'these 
facts suggest, bo a result to be desired ? • 


As TO THE OBDINAQY FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

273. In tho tracts liable to famine in yonr which 

are the food-grains ordinarily used in "their homes by well- 
to-do labourers and artizans P Please answer separately, if 
necessary, for "town and country and for winter and 
summer. 

274. How many meals do they eat i in the day, and of 
what eatables and drinkables does each meal ordinarily 
consist P 

275. If nny of tbe ordinary food-grains happen to be 
unprocurable, what other grains do they sometimes sub- 
stitute. 

276. Of these oocdsional substitutes, which do.the people 
consider most nnd which least palatable and digestible' P 

277. What do they say in'ohjection to other grains which 
might probably be substituted, but whioh they practically 
never use P 

278. Wbat food-grains wero used in poor-houses and 
kitchens, and at relira works under yonr observation 'during 
tfio recent famine P 

279. How many meals a day did the people get in poor- 
hnuses nnd kitchens, and of what eatables and drinkables 
did each meal consist P 

280. What sort of complaints were made as to the kind 
of food or plan of meals P 

281. How does the diet given at famine relief pbpr-honses 
and kitchens compare with the authorized scale of prison 
diet P 

As TO FOOD-BTOCE AND PBIOEB. 

282. Was the great rise in prices of the common food- 
grains, which occurred in September to November 1896, 
and was more or less maintained for the next twelve months, 
in your opinion a reasonable rise, P That is to say, was it 
fairly proportionate to the failure of harvests, lowness of 
local stocks, and cost of replenishing them P If you think 
the rise was more ' than reasonable, to what do yon attri- 
bute it P 

282A. In market towns whioh came under your observ- 
ation, was it possible to identify the persons who fixed the 
bazaar or current rates of food-grains declared from time 
to time P How far were these current rates strictly followed 
by the local retail traders P 

283. Do you think that the depreciation of the rupee in 
relation to gold which has been going on has any effect in 
the direction of making prices of food-grains jump up 
quicker and higher than formerly when crop failures occur P 
Has there been a permanent rise in the average price of 
food-grains in India within the last twenty years? Has 
the rise been greater in respeot of some kinds of grain than 
of others' P 

283A. What was the difference in prices prevailing in the 
distressed area under your observation, and in prices in 
neighbouring' districts where the crops had not railed to 
such an extent 1 as to' make relief necessary P Did the differ- 
ence appear natural and reasonable in degree ? 

284. What material fluctuations of prices of grain occur- 
red in the 12m6'dtbs after 1st November 1896 in the dis- 
tressed area under yoiir observation P To , wbat did tbey 
seem due, and whs the" trade sensitive P That is, did grain 
flow in quickly and freely in response to each rise of price 
from accessible markets where prices were lower P If not, 
state what in your opinion were .the reasons or obstacles 
which impeded the activity of trade P 

285. In the distressed districts under your observatkm, 

could the towns-people and villagers, wlio had’ money’ but 
no private stocks of their own, at all times' .buy their cus- 
tomary food-grairis-nnd- oondiments' at’’ the 'rates quoted 
in the nearest grain marts, or had they sometimes to pay 
much higher ? ' _ 
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all such children to the district head-quarters is that it 
increases the difficulty, when the famine is over, of tracing 
their belongings-or of getting them adopted. 

47. In offering these suggestions, I am contemplating 
a famine suoh as we have just gone through in Chhattisgarh, 
and such as any future famine in Chhattisgarh must almost 
certainly he, arising immediately out of the failure of the 
monsoon crops, originating in the cold weather, developing 
itself through the hot weather, with perhaps a slight tem- 
porary check in the event of a' really good cold weather 
crop being reaped, but in any case not attaining its fall 
development until tho rains. Many of the measures of 
relief organized during the fair season would have to be 
modified in the rains. Local works would be entirely at 
an end ; Public Works Department works would perhaps 
have to be considerably contracted, and moving about the 
country would bo greatly impeded. Under any circum- 
stances I think that the greater part of our relief during 
the rains would have to be gratuitous village relief. But 
if, on the next occasion, under indentical conditions, the 
measures I have suggested could be promptly and systema- 
tically organized from the very first, I think it probable 
that the extent to which such relief would be necessary 
might be very sensib’y rednccd. 

(D).— -OlHEK BBCOMMENDATIONS OB OPINIONS THOUGHT 
LIKELT TO BE USEFUL IN FUTUBB FAMINES. 

48. T do not think that there is anything which I need 
add to the foregoing remarks. 

(President.)—! understand from paragraphs 1 to 4 of 
your note that you mean that the system introduced by the 
Public Works Department General Order of 1896 is tho 
right system, but that in the Code the authority of the 
Deputy Commissioner should be maintained P — Yes, it was 
maintained here in practice, but I think it would be as well 
if tho practice to be followed were made more clear. 

In paragraph 6 you refer to the introduction of piece-work. 
When was that first introduced into tho Division? — To the 
best of my recollection about the month of June. The 
system I refer to is Mr. Penny's. 

Was that done by Mr. Penny in accordance with orders 
received from Government in the Public Works Department 
or after consulting you ? — The rules were finally sanctioned 
in the Public Works Department, but as far as I remember 
we introduced them under a sort of informal sanction. 

What was the motive P — In the first place tho various 
orders that came from the Secretariat. I think the initia- 
tive came from there. 

The motive was to reduce the number of workers ? — Yes. 
It was rather with reference to the conditions which pre- 
vailed in other parts of the Province that the Secretariat 
were sending out General Orders with tho idea of contract- 
ing works. 

Mr. Penny’s system has been well described in a note 
attached to Mr. Harriott’s evidence? — Yes. 

You say contractors were employed. Is that an essential 
part of Mr. Penny’s system P— Yes. 

Were they old Public Works contractors? — Yes, I believe 
they were. At first wo were not allowed to call them con- 
tractors but piece-workers. Gradually we got used to the 
idea of the contract system. 

Were they supposed to he working from benevolent motives, 
or for a profit? — A profit was distinctly provided for them. 

"What provision was there for supervising tho payment 
of wages by contractors? — The Public Works Department 
staff was maintained to look after that. The rival con- 
tractors also acted as a check on one another. 

When Mr. Penny’s piece-work system was introduced, 
were non-working dependants paid a doleP — The dependants 
of infirm gangs were either paid or fed throughout. Depend- 
ants of persons on piece-work wero not provided for at first, 
bnt from August they were provided for under tho orders of 
the Chief Commissioner. 

With reference to what you cay in paragraph 7 of your 
note, regarding tho establishment on works of kitchens for 
dependants and children, this is right no doubt in the case 
of children, hut is it not doubtful as regards old dependants. 
Would not many object to it P — I think there might be 
difficulty, but I don’t see how to get over it except by 
saying they, must cither go to kitchens or stay in their 
villages. 

But there must be some who would find it difficult to 
separate from their daughters or sons on the works ?— Yes, 

I admit this is a difficulty. 


What is the system which you describe in paragraph 8 as 
the first system used under Civil agency?— It is what they 
call the dangni system. It is a simple system of rough 
measurements. 

Is in applicable to earthwork P— Yes. 

. ^ |s a native indigenous system, is it P— Yes, it is common 
m village work, and was applied everywhere in Bilaspnr. 

Was the system you speak of as the third system in the 
same paragraph much used?— No. It came at rather a late 
period when most of the work had been started, so that it 
had very little trial. I don’t think it was tried in Bilaspur 
at all. 

Supposing it was decided to have two systems of work, (1) 
village works in the centres of relief circles, and |2) large 
public works under the Public Works Department ; do you 
think there would be any difficulty in the Civil officers 
supervising tho village works under the system you mention 
as the first system F— No, I think it means a good deal 
of detailed supervision. 

Do you think it would be possible to reserve village works 
for cultivators and weakly people by a system of passes given 
by relief Circle officers and to refer the able-bodied labouring 
classes to big works under the Public Works Department? — 

I think it might be tried. A good deal would depend on 
the efficiency of the local staff. You would want a very 
s‘rong superior staff to see that the Circle Inspectors did 
their duty properly. 

You say in paragraph 9, with reference to loans, that later 
it proved necessary to provide in more express terms for tho 
unrestricted employment of persons of inferior physique. 
Was it found that persons who took loans did not employ 
them sufficiently P — Yes. 

(Mr. IToldemess .) — Did you find it possible in practice to 
enforce these conditions P— I think some of tho officers 
enforced them very well. 

( President .) — What were the works for which ndvances 
were chiefly taken in the Baipur Division, were they 
chiefly small tank works P — Almost entirely. 

Were these sometimes utilized for irrigation as well as for 
supplying water to cattle P— Yes, quite as much for irriga- 
tion. 

Thoy are a valuable protection against famine I should 
think? — Yes. 

You say in paragraph 10 that yon are strongly of opinion 
that the organization of village relief and of children's kit- 
chens ought to take a very early place in the history of tho 
administration of a famine. When was it organized in 
Baipur and Bilaspur? — I am not very sure about the date of 
starting village relief, because I only came in April. I 
think it was in February. 

When you talk about village relief, I suppose yon mean 
gratuitous relief ? — Yes. 

You say, with reference to wanderers, that yon have never 
had experience of resistance to Police action in passing 
them on to their destination, and yon question the practical 
necessity or desirability of legislation on the point? — Yes, 
they are quite capable of doing it without legislation. 

Was it necossaiy in practice to actually drive the men 
along? — No. I believe that in Bilaspur there were cases of 
people unwilling to go to pocr-houscs, but it was not 
necessary to use physical force. 

Yon say in paragraph 13 that experience has gone to 
indicate the general correctness of the estimate suggested by 
the late Commission in 1879. Are you sure there should not 
have been more than IS per cent, of the population in 
Chhattisgarh on relief in September P — I am decidedly of that 
opinion. In September I believe that relief had been extend- 
ed to everybody who needed it. We had our arrangements 
complete. 

You think the fame true of Bilaspur ? — I am speaking 
of the whole Division. 

{Mr. Heldernctf .) — That docs not include perrons relieved 
by the Charitable Belief Fund or Joans ? — No. 

(President.) — With reference to paragrapn 14 of your 
note, seeing that there is practically only one crop in the 
Bilaspur and Baipur districts, nnd_th.it the crops of lM>5-96 
were very poor and those of 1896*97 almost a complete failure, 
should not the rapid development of distress have been 
foreseen ?— It is rather difficult for me to answer that ques- 
tion, as 1 only arrived in April. 

From the table showing the numbers of people on works 
and on gratuitous relief iti paragraph 13 of yeur evidence, I 
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.Was tlio system of “pajTnents-by-rcsult" introduced P — 
It \eas tried on a few works in tko Bilaspur District, but was 
immediately* abandoned. 

Was it considered successful P— No. 

■ The main point was that nobody earned moro than D 
wage ? — Yes, I consider it a very severe system. I do not 
thmk it is adapted to the state of things prevailing here. 

"What is your idea of wage. Do yon think that on 
piece-work we should give B wage all round? — B for tho 
B task for able-bodied men and for others D wage. 

What do yon consider is tho “ideal” wage? — I think 
on ablc-bodim worker, if he worked fairly, should bo able to 
earn the B -wage. 

. Many of our' witnesses said that people might bo usefully 
employed in deepening village tanks in preference to road 
works. Do yon agree with them P Doyou;think works of 
that description sufficient ? Would it employ them ■ for tho 
whole season ?— I think tank work in many ways moro 
useful than road work. It would' give work nearer home; 
but it would scarcely be sufficient to employ tho whole popu- 
lation for the whole season. 

In the rains would it be possible to work on village 
tanks F — Kb ; practically impossible.' 

You must have other works during tho rains? — -Yes. 

' Yon think there is a danger of people not coming to the 
works if the works are not near the village P — Yes, some 
danger, but not an insurmountable danger. 

You think it is desirable that the wages should he liberal 
to enable a man to cam something even in his own village P 
— Yes ; hut there should be some difference in favour of 
larger works. 

You propose in paragraphs 40 to 4 1 of your written evi- 
dence that on the first appearance of distress wo should open a 
small number of works under the Public Works Department. 
Would they be road works P — Yes, a certain proportion. 

Then lnbour would be in the first instance drafted to these 
works? — Yes- 

Would yon propose opening any work in the villages to 
begin with.?— 1 would engage private agency in tho 
village, give takavi advances as much as possible, and so 
on ; and ns distress spreads special famino “ loan ” works. 

I understand your first relief work would be road-work? — 
Yes road-works would be the first measure in the absence of 
any other programme ready. 

And you would allow the mnn to earn whatever ho can P — 
Yes. 

These road-works would be like test works, on whioh yon 
would offer a particular rate ? — Yes. 

That would not be test work nnder the Code P — No, but 
the test would consist in the rate being lower than offered in 
ordinary times. 

Yon mean the test would be whether a certain number 
of people would come to the works on a particular rate P — 
Yes. 

Was there any complaint made by a Hallway Company 
that they could not get labourers? — I know of only one com- 
plaint made in connection with' the Dhamtari Railway 
fine ; it was suggested that our reliof works interfered with 
their labour. It was, however, on investigation found to be 
absolutely unfounded. 

Would not the liberal wages on the piece-work offered by 
you form a ground for complaint by the Railway adminis- 
tration ? — T think not unless tho rates were excessive when 
compared with tho price of food grainB. 

I think you said able-bodied men doing fair work under 
Mr. Penny’s rules could earn B wage. Is tho -D wage suffi- 
cient for a man on work? — I understand D wage is the 
grain equivalent of the non-worker’s ration. It is, I should 
say, insufficient for persons doing work. 

Have you any idea how far you will raise it ? — No, I iave< 
not gone carefully into the question. 

\ Dr. Poynder, in .his evidence, says that - there was- a 
great want of small coins on- the works. Can you explain 
that? — I gather Dr. Poynder chiefly refers to the period, 
before I was in charge. It is notorious that everywhere 
in the early days of the famino there was great difficulty in 
getting small coins. 

What about the complaint made by Dr. Poynder about 
the badness of grain supplied P— That too has reference to tho 
period before* I-joiued. Wc, eventually, arranged with a 


contractor to supply ns grain, and I believe the contract 
system worked very well. There was very little complaint 
after that. 

Judging from yonr experience would yon make simjl ar 
arrangements in future P— Yes. Wo found them useful > n 
many ways. Tho contractors were' encouraged to mak c 
enquiries as to the state of local markets and to arrange and 
keep a sufficient supply for local consumption. The contract 
system is very useful. 

(President.) — What inducement did yon offer the con- 
tractor j simply the business he did, or any other P- Induce- 
ment in varions ways. • I did not myself arrange the details. 

(Mr. Holder ness.) — Had' you separate contractors for 
each work or ono for the whole district P— Very few ; most 
of tho works wore undertaken by one large contractor. , 

Was any control exercised over the rates he ohargedP — 
Ho was bound to sell at fixed minimum rates. 

Dr. Poynder complained abont hutting arrangements. 
Did you improve them P — We did our best, but the Public 
Works Department works increased rapidly, and there was 
difficulty in getting materials. 

I think tho huts are required for the rains? — Yes. 

And during the hot weather P — Well in places where there 
are trees and good shade the people do not require huts. But 
snob conditions were exceptional -here. 

Dr. Poynder complained that' the amount of wage was 
not enough to purchase the quantity of grain it was supposed 
to represent? — No, I do not think so; that was not my ex- 
perience. 

The wage was doBcly adjusted P — Yes ; that was the in- 
tention. 

Who did th)B adjusting business P — The variations of the 
grain rates were carefully watched by the officer in charge, 
and he reported it to the Deputy Commissioner. Under the 
rules the sanction of the Commissioner was necessary for 
any alteration, but towards the end of the famine the 
Deputy Commissioner -was authorized to adjust the wages in 
anticipation of sanotion. 

Was tho distress as great in Bilaspur as in Raipur P — 
Decidedly greater in Bilaspur. 

How iB that at Raipur you had over 74,000 persons on the 
works while at Bilaspur only 34,000 P — It is a very difficult 
question to answer, but I think it is owing to, first, a 
mistake ,on the part of the Public Works Department 
subordinates in Bilaspur in interpreting the order which 
limits to 5,000 the numbers on each work ; secondly, I think 
iu Bilaspur enough works were not opened. 

How long did the error regarding the 6,000 limit 
continue P — The Chief Commissioner says in his report it 
was not in operation for a long time — evidence was after- 
wards forthcoming which satisfied the Chief Commissioner 
that it bad existed from early in April. 

How is it that more works were opened at Raipur P — In 
Raipur on ono single work we had 16,000 people ; this 
itself showed that there was urgent need for more work. 

I see it is stated that the needs of Bilaspur were not 
pressed cither by you or the Deputy Commissioner. Can you 
explain that? — The Deputy Commissioner had from time to 
time asked for more works for Bilaspur, and his applications 
had been supported by the Commissioner. When I came here 
in April I was informed that things in Baipur were worso 
than in Bilaspur ; and of this there was every indication. 
The numbers of workers were increasing daily, and the 
works were overcrowded. Every effort was being made to 
extend the operations of the Public Works Department, but 
the Public Works Department had their hands full. They 
were doing their utmost for Baipur, and it was impossible 
for them to give more attention to Bilaspur : I admit that 
I did not realize that things were as bad at Bilaspur ns 
they really were ; hut I should say as far as Raipur was con- 
cerned, it required all the attention that was given to it. 

When were the last works actually opened in Bilaspur P— 
Not till August. 

Do you agree with the remarks of tho Deputy Commis- . 
sioner, that when the works were actually opened, the people 
had been reduced in condition and were not fit to work r — 

I do not go so far; their bad condition must be attributed 
to other causes also, which contributed to their bad con- 
dition. 

Was not the Public Works Department -very badly off for 
officers? — Yes. 
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253. Yes i they caused terrible mortality, and were donbt- 
less primarily, though not wholly, due to unwliolcsomo diet. 
Very often the first indication that a person was really in 
want was the first symptom of an incurable disease arising 
from this cause. 

25-1. On the wholo it was sufficient; 

274. They cat two meals— one at mid-day, of “ poj," a 
thin porridge of millet and water ; the other in tho evening 
of boiled rice. Wheat is bnt little used among the aborigi- 
nal tribes. Millet is tho staple food. 

2‘8 and 279. They had one meal in the kitchens of “khiehri" 
of rice and dal with salt, turmeric and chili added. It was 
generally approved of, and considered ample and whole- 
some. Special diet was given to very emaciated children. 
A few people complained that the food was indigestible and 
asked for “ pej ". But they wore tho exception. 

{The President). — Yon were deputed as Famine Belief 
Officer during the Famine? — Yes, I worked at first at 
Jubbnlpore, and then I was in charge of the relief works 
at Manila. 

"When did yon first tako up this work P— On tho 23rd 
February 1897 at Jubbnlpore, where I wns in charge of tho 
poor-house at Sehorn, and then nt Mondia from the beginning 
of April. 

When did yon first see signs of distress in Jnbbui- 
porc? — It is very hard to rive a precise date. I heard that 
the monsoon of 1695 had failed. 1 noticed signs in 189G. 

What were the signs you - observed in 1896 P — I occa- 
sionally saw thin people begging about in the station. 

In the Spring?— No, Autumn. 

Yon did not observe anything before thntP — Nothing 
that I could put down to general famine. 

What work did yon do in Jubbnlpore? — I was Famine 
Belief Officer for half of the Sehora Tahsil. 

What month.? — In March or end of February. Tho 
famine was severe and the measures efficient. 

What measures? — There was a largo poor-house at 
Sehora, one large local work under tho management ' of the 
District Officer, and there wns the relief centre. Tho light 
work attached to the village relief largely attracted people. 

What was the system in force in the relief centres P — 
They were open to wandering classes from Bcwn and 
Fanna, but other people were allowed if emaciated, and were 
gradually drafted off if fit. 

You mean that these relief centres were poor-houses? — 
Yes. 

Other relief was going on in the villages?— Yes. 

What charge had you at Mandla P — A large part of tho 
Bamhni, Bamnagar, and Bichia circles, with the exception 
of a small strip in the north. 

“What class of people were the Circle Inspectors? — Officers 
of the Bevenuc Department. 

I suppose their number had been increased ?— Not at 
tho time I took charge, but 3 additional Inspectors were 
sanctioned afterwards at the close of July. 

How many villages had each Inspector? — About 190. 
Did they have a thorough knowledge of their villages P — 
No. 

Did the number on gratuitous relief increase? — Yes, 
enormously. 

Were any kitchens established P — Yes, in July. 

In every Village? — No. We bad one central kitchen 
for five or six villages j but children from other vintages 
used to come to it. 

Did distance prevent them from coming? — Yes, the 
floods prevented them from' coming from distances, but 
whenever possible they came from different villages. 

Were the doles tor children stopped ? — Yes, in those vil- 
lages in which the kitchens were opened, but not in others. 

(Mir. Holdemess .) — Was tho village dole only for 
children? — Yes. 

{President.) — In what month were the kitchens for. 
children established ?— End of’ July or beginning of 
August, with the exception of the Public Works Department, 
kitchens. 

What was'- tho object of the establishment of 
kitchens in preference to doles ?— Mothers, could not bo.' 
„ trusted with money to feed- their children. 


Was it also to cut down tho numbers?— No, I am not at 
all awaro that that was one of tho objects. 

Have you any authority for saying that tho mothers did 
not feed their children P— I have frequently come across 
fat mothers with thin children. 

Very emaciated? — Yes. 

To what class did theso mothers belong P — I observed 
that among all classes. I had mostly to do with the abori- 
gines. 

Docs not a child show eigne of emaciation quicker than an' 
adnU P — Yes, but that cannot be said in tho ease of fami- 
lies in which every adult member was fat except the children. 
There is no special reason why the child should show signs 
first. 

Was the dole given to the people direct? — No, it 
was given to the mukaddams for distribution, but this 
arrangement wns afterwards altered, and it was paid through 
tho villago Inspectors. 

Was it paid wcokly P — No, fortnightly. 

Were thcro any complaints? — It was difficult to get them 
to speak bccauso tho mukaddams were generally present. 

You say in your written note that “ the people could not, 
as in the case of money-doles, spend all on a few expensive 
menls or drinkB, ” I supposo you are referring to the Gond 
and BnignsP— Yes. 

Did you not'eo any such instances? — Yes. 

Woro any particular measures taken to overcome the 
dislike for cooked food?— No, it was not found- neces- 
sary ; there were no complaints except in the beginning. 

I suppose the cooking was dono by the Gonds and Bai- 
gas ? — No, a Brahmin always did the cooking. 

{Mr. Fuller.) — Did not the Gonds refuse to take the 
food cooked by Brahmins? — It was only in the begin- 
ning, bnt once they started eating there were no objections 
raised after. 

(President.) — Many low castes refuse to eat food 
cooked by Brahmins? — Yes ; but nobody came to me 
with any objections to eat food cooked by Brahmins. I 
think tho objection wns to eat in public. 

Did they object to uncooked grain P— No. 

Yon say when the rains burst jungle produce quickly 
degenerated, and further on yon say jungle produce taken as 
staple foed becomes rank poison, to what jungle produce do 
you refer? — The Chikora-Casia root was largely used 
by the people; hut it is a strong purgative, and so during the 
rains this root becomes very unwholesome. 

Do you see any reason why in respect of adults grain 
doles instead of cooked food should not be given in the 
form of kitchen relief P — It is impossible to work on any 
general rule. There is no objection ; the people can easily- 
cook their own food; but the only difficulty is that the people 
will, in exceptional cases I should say, sell the grain to pur- 
chase liquor. 

With regard to distribution of seed grain, yon say 
that the broken-down tenants should be informed of the 
aid that we are going to give in time otherwise the enter- 
prising lot go out of the district ; did this give you trouble 
m the recent famine P — Many tenants, cultivators, etc., who 
were on tho works and villages went away. I had to go 
round to collect them and give them the money ; this dis- 
tribution could have been more efficiently done if they had 
been made aware of the aid they would get, and if they were 
at some place where they could be easily found. 

What was the seed-grain P — Eice.kodon and kutki. 

You say the system of drafting emaciated or weakly 
people off the works during the rains to their homes on 
villago relief proved most beneficial, how was this draft- 
ing arranged r— The Inspector or myself went round the 
works, we picked out the weakly persons, and to all those 
who wished to go home we paid a considerable amount of 
money, clothes, etc., and sent them to their villages. . I gave 
a note to the patwnri entitling them to village-relief, and 
took a receipt from some responsible village officer. The 
money paid by me was credited to the village relief fund. 

Was there any case in which these weakly persons refused 
to leave the relief works? — Yes. I hesitated to send them 
in such rases. 

{Mr. JToldemcss .) — The clothes were from the Chari- 
table Fund? — Yes. 

(President .) — There was . need of clothes on the works ?• 
—Yes. 
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Was the children’s ration soilicicnt P— Yes, they got 
what we considered to be sufficient for them, but they 
were generally included in the family arrangement, that is 
to say the family got what was thought to be sufficient for 
that family. 

In the case of large families would that be sufficient P — 
Y«. 

Did yon find the dole sufficient when given to persons 
in good ’health P — Yes. 

(Afr. Sore.) — Yon can divide the District into two parts— 
the bills and plains ? — Yes. 

The hills are inhabited by the aborigines and tbc plains 
by Hindus and aborigines ? — Yes. 

Was reluctance to come to relief shown by both these 
classes or only bv tho aborigines f — 1 should say the 
aborigines, mostly the Gonds. 

What sort of works bad you in tho hilly part ? — Road 
works and metal breaking. 

Does this attract them? — No. 

In answer to question No. GO, you say any number of 
small works could be usefully undertaken r — Yes. 

Were many such works undertaken in tbc hilly districts? 
— Yes. 

Did thir like such works ? — I can’t say, tho maximum 
number of workers was never reached. 

"Would they not have taken kindly to tank works P 
— Yes, they would take kindly to any work if not looked 
after. 

If higher rates were given and they were kindly treated 
would it attract them P — Not to long distances. 

The Conservator of Forests, Bonus, said they wonld 
take kindly to work if higher rates arc offered V — 1 think if 
the works are dcse they wonld attract, but not otherwise. 
I found rat n starving half a mile from the works through 
sheer laziness. 

If yon have officers who are kind and sympathetic wonld 
they come? — Certainly, people who knew them would bo 
able to influence them to come. 

How do you account for their reluctance and rooted 
dislike to discipline ?— They are a shy doss, who bave 
not coine in contact with Europeans ; they aro to a great 
extent in ordinary times independent, living ns they do on 
forest produce which they gather and store in ordinary years. 

Don’t they trade in it ? — I don’t know, I never saw 
them trade in jungle produce. 

Do these forest people take to cultivation ? — Tea. 

If the reserved forests .were thrown open to them wonld 
it afford them relief ? — During the hot weather it would. 

Are these hilly people in ordinary years in great poverty P 
— I should say bo. They hare no capital of any kind. 

Is not one single failure enough to bring distress among 
them ? — Yes. 

They have no resources to fall back upon P — No, even 
if they had a bumper crop they ‘would be too lazy to gather 
it; they would allow it to stand rather then harvest it. 

Did you come across any dead bodies P — Yes, a few ; 
but not those I could ascribe to famine or starvation. 

Among the hill-tribes P — I came across one case among 
them, where a body bad been dug up by animals. 

"Where did these tribes live P — In huts. They hsd villages 
of their own called Tolas. 

Did that help village relief P — Y es, immensely. 

Did_ you enquire of them what their objection to come 
for relid was P — It was very difficult to get any satis-, 
factory answer. I frequently asked them to come for 
relief, but they would not. 

Did some of them go so far os to refuse gratuitous relief P 
— Yes, they actually ran away from us. 

(President.) — Did they refuse cash P — Yes, when it was 
conditional that they should reside in one place. 

(Afr._ Bose .) — On the plains you hadn't such trouble ? 
— It is just as difficult on the plains to deal with Baigas 
and Gouda. 

In your written evidence, paragraph 1 (D), you recom- 
mend that relief should ba advertised ; were . not . lists 
prepared P— It was difficult to prepare lists after the people 
had left their homes in search of jungle prodnee. .What 
I mean by advertising is that the people should know of 


relief in time. They should not havo been allowed to leave 
their homes ; many retained homo too lato to sow seeds. 

Yon distributed money from tho Charitable Fund for 
agriculture P — Yes. 

And nlso clothes P — Yes. 

Do yon think that tho objects of tho Charitable Fund 
could bo modified P — No, it never occurred to me that tho 
four objects mentioned could be modified anyhow : perhaps a 
little modification could bo made in Object No. 1. 

"When did yon give money to agriculturists P — At ths 
ond of May and beginning of November. 

"When you gave assistance for tho kharif the distress was 
severe P — Yes, it had not subsided. 

The fourth object of tho -Charitable Fund is to give 
aid when distress is subsiding, is it not P — No, it must 
be given when agricultural operations commence. 

As regards orphans, do yon think orphanages should 
be established where tho charity fund exists P — It is against 
general policy. 

■ You relieved all orphans from Government funds P — Yes. 

Nothing from Charitable Funds P — No. 

' .You think relief should bo from Government funds 
and that tho charitablo funds Bhould supply extra comforts P 
—Yes. 

Then this could bo added to the objects of the Charitable 
Fund P— Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.) — I do not understand your remarks 
in paragraph 2, under tho head “ Public Works Relief 
charges " wben you say people preferred to die in their 
homes, and frequently those who did resort to them ■ 
found insufficient alleviation of their sufferings P — Yes, as it 
was impossible to get medical assistance. 

. What assistance did you render those who were sick P 
— We had no medical assistance and so gave quinine, 
and other ordinary remedies. And it was given by people 
who knew nothing of medicine. 

In your written evidence under (C) you say that the 
backbone of relief throughout the whole period of famine 
would havo to bo kitchens and village relief, do yon think 
this would havo been the case if relief was given earlier P 
Is not prevention better than cure P— I believe so, people 
cannot bo kept from falling from their condition unless 
relief is early given. 

As a matter of fact they were not opened in time? — No. 

In paragraph 2 _ (D), you say that "the 
system of drafting emaciated or weakly people off the works 
during the rains to their homes on village relief proved 
most beneficial ’’ — were emaciated people received on the 
works P — No, in the kitchen they .had no .work, but the 
kitchens were connected with the works ; and also on task- 
work there were weakly persons. 

Generally people from gratuitous relief were drafted . 
to works, but your system seems to be the reverse P — Yes. - 

Do you think that all the deaths which took place at 
Mnndla were reported P — As far as my information goes, I 
think the reports were correct. -In Mnndla wo had one 
watchman for five villages, bat I believe they reported all . 
cases, except, perhaps, those who died in the jungles. 

The death-rate for July is given as 16*43 and for August * 
as 16, do you think it is exaggerated? — It is very hard 
- to speak from impression ; the . deaths on "relief camps were 
correctly reported. > 

Do you think medical aid was sufficient P — No. 

Do you think people died without medical. aid P — It was 
impossible to give medical aid to everyone in a vast country 
like this. Numbers died without medical aid. 

(Sir, Fuller). — You have stated that during tho months 
of July and' August a good deal of distress prevailed, 
was this gradual or suddenP — I would not say for a moment 
that there were no signs of distress in the hot weather, but ' 
the general distress developed veiy rapidly in the rains. * 

Any instance ?— "Well, I visited Pindrai and Seoni in June, 

I could only find a .few bon&fde residents there, whom I 

S ut on village relief ; in August I came back and in a sin trip 
ay I put 80 persons on relief. : single 

Am I right in saying that the development was extraordi- 
narily rapid? — Yes. 

You also intended that the works should be small was 
there not a rush of people ?— Absolutely none, so &ras 
1 am aware. 


